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OFflCl  OF  THD  CHIBF  OF  STAFF, 

Washington,  November  XS,  1999. 

The  BnginMr  IHeM  Manual,  United  States  Arm^,  prepared  under 
the  dire^non  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  Sta;teB  Army,  is 
pohUahed  for  the  information  and  gnidbnce  of  all  concerned ;  it  will 
Dot  be  modified  except  by  specific  authority  giren  in  each  case. 

Any  changes  or  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  officers  or  others 
using  the  manual  wiQ  be  submitted  t&  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
coneidei*ation  In  connection  with  the  pubHcation  of  future  editions. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

J.  Franklin  Bell, 
Uaj/or  General,  Chief  of  Staff, 
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War  Dbpartmbnt, 
OrFica  OF  THi>  Chief  of  Enginbbrs, 
„^      .  _  Washington,  March  IB,  1907, 

The  Adjutant  Gbnbbal. 

Sir:  1.  By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  six  parte  of  the 
Boffineer  Field  Manual,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  this  office 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Smith  S.  Leach,  Corps  of  Enfi^neers  and  General  Staff, 
have  been  published  in  five  separate  volumes.  These  parts  are : 
Part  I,  Reconnaissance ;  Part  II,  Bridges ;  Part  III,  Roads ;  Part  IV, 
Railroads,  and  Part  V,  Field  Fortification  (in  one  volume)  ;  and 
Part  VI,  Animal  Transportation.  Each  of  these  six  parts  received 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  before  its  publication. 

2.  It  is  now  desired  to  publish  under  a  single  cover  these  six 
parts,  revised  and  corrected,  for  issue  to  the  service  when  ready  for 
distribution. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  correction  of  such  errors  as  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  original  editions  it  is  proposed  to  add  some  new  matter 
to  bring  the  work  up  to  date.  The  most  important  addition  is  a 
description  of  the  new  types  of  instruments  adopted  in  1906.  It  is 
also  desired  to  add,  in  Part  I,  a  brief  description  of  the  new  military 
survey  of  Cuba;  some  additional  topographical  signs  and  symbols 
recently  prescribed  by  the  General  Staff,  and  a  brief  account  of  the 
new  system  of  angular  measurement  in  mils  adopted  for  position 
finding  by  the  Field  Artillery ;  to  incorporate,  in  Part  II,  a  very 
useful  table  of  dimensions  of  floor  systems  for  stated  loads  and 
wans,  and  to  incorporate,  in  Part  V,  a  plate  and  description  of  the 
Fort  Riley  redoubt,  which  presents  several  excellent  features  of 
design.  It  is  proposed  to  add  the  new  matter  at  convenient  places 
as  nearly  in  its  topical  relation  as  possible,  but  under  a  eaptioa 
"Addenda,  1907." 

4.  The  mechanical  work  involved  in  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  this  revised  edition  would  be,  roughly,  as  follows:  Drawing 
and  engraving  of  four  or  five  plates ;  making  of  a  consolidated  index ; 
composition  of  the  equivalent  of  about  three  or  four  pages  of  text; 
composition  of  consolidated  index  (about  48  pages)  ;  electrotyping 
of  new  plates,  new  pages  of  text,  and  new  index;  repaging  of  Parts 
II  to  VI,  both  inclusive,  and  printing  and  binding  of  1,000  copies 
of  the  complete  work,  the  cover  to  have  a  pocket,  a  pencil  tube,  and 
a  broad  flap  folding  over  the  back.  The  manuscript  of  a  proposed 
introduction  and  list  of  authorities  is  inclosed. 

5.  The  matter  in  the  six  parts  as  now  published  is  electrotyped ; 
the  electrotype  plates  are  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
expense  of  drawing  and  engraving  the  new  plates,  of  preparing  the 
new  matter,  and  of  making  the  consolidated  index  would  be  charge- 
able to  the  appropriation  carried  by  the  Army  appropriation  act 
approved  June  12,  1906,  **  For  pontoon  material,  tools,  instruments, 
and  supplies  required  for  use  in  the  engineer  equipihent  of  troops, 
including  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  engineer  manuals,"  of 
which  there  is  an  available  balance  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  the 
expense  of  composition,  electrotyping,  repaging  existing  electrotype 
plates,  and  of  printing  and  binding  to  be  borne  by  the  appropriation 
for  public  printing  and  binding.  The  paper  for  the  work  Is  on  hand 
in  this  office. 

6.  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  1,000  copies  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  six  parts  of  the  Engineer  Field  Manual,  as  hereinbefore 
described,  and  their  accompanying  plates  be  printed  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  furnished  for  the  use  of  this  office  on  the 
usual  requisition,  the  cost  to  be  paid  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

7.  A  copy  of  each  of  the  parts  as  published  is  submitted  herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Mackencib. 
Brig,  Oen.,  Chief  of  Engineers,  V.  fif.  Army.  , 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  April,  1899,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  directed  the  commandant  of 
the  Bnkineer  School  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  an  Bngineer 
Field  Manual.  At  the  same  time  all  officers  of  the  Bngineer  Corps 
who  had  been  in  the  field  during  the  Spanish  War  were  inrited  to 
OMitribiite  data  and  suggestions!  and  many  of  them  did  eOi  At  the 
Bagineer  School  the  work  of  compilation  was  ccunmitted  to  the 
instmctor  in  civil  engineering^  then  Capt.  Henrj  Jervey,  and  under 
his  control,  and  mostly  by  his  own  hand,  a  general  plan  of  a  manual 
was  worked  out,  manuscript  and  plates  prepared  on  the  snbjeots  of 
reconnaissance  and  bridges,  and  more  or  less  complete  notes  on  roads 
and  railroads. 

The  instmctiona  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  required  a  topical 
diyision  and  publication  by  parts^  as  comfdeted.  The  part  on  recon- 
naissance was  published  in  tentative  form  and  distributed  to  officers 
of  Elngiaeers  and  other  arms  and  to  a  few  civil  engineers,  for  com* 
ment  and  criticism.  The  parts  on  bridges  and  roads  were  sent  in 
manoscript  to  certain  Engineer  officers  for  like  criticism.  As  a 
result,  the  method  of  treatment  of  subject-matter  and  tiie  mechanical 
features  of  the  book  were  definitely  determined  and  it  was  decided 
to  revise  the  work  already  'd<Hie  to  conform  it  to  the  modified  plan 
and  to  republish  Part  I. 

At  this  stage,  1903,  the  pressure  of  work  at  the  Engineer  School 
made  it  necessary  to  place  this  duty  in  other  hands  and  it  was  de* 
Tolved  upon  the  commanding  c^cer  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Engi- 
neers, and  shortly  thereafter  the  relation  of  that  officer  to  the 
preparation  of  the  mannal  was  made  personal,  instead  of  ex  officio, 
and  all  subsequent  work  has  been  by  the  same  hand. 

By  July  1,  1906,  six  parts  had  been  publishedr— reconnaissance* 
bridgesj,  roads,  railroads,  field  fortification,  and  animal  transporta- 
tion. These  parts  are  now  collected  in  a  single  cover,  with  correc- 
tions of  errors  which  crept  into  the  first  edition  and  some  additions 
of  new  matter  which  has  become  available  sin^  the  first  publication^ 
The  most  important  of  these  additions,  made  by  direcaon  of  tl» 
Chief  of  Staff,  is  the  incorporation  of  the  signs^  etc.,  for  finished 
maps,  published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1904*  A 
few  minor  changes  which  have  been  approved  wUl  be  noted. 

The  opportunltv  now  first  offers  to  make  a<^nowledgement  of 
sources  from  which  material  has  been  .  drawn  and  of  assistance 
rendered  by  persons  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
manual. 

As  to  authorities,  a  list  is  appended  of  works  which  have  been 
consulted  and  from  which  facts  or  suggestions  have  been  derived. 
Other  works  have  been  consulted,  bnt  nothing  having  been  taken 
from  or  suggested  by  them,  they  are  not  maitioned.  The  titles  in 
the  Ust  which  appear  in  full-face  type  have  been  relied  upon,  more 
or  less,  as  standard  and  as  guides  to  topics. and  arrangement.  But 
a  single  work  seems  to  deserve,  further  mention,  and  that  is   the 
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incomparable  Trautwlne,  the  Indebtedness  to  which  is  too  obvious 
to  require  mention,  but  too  important  to  permit  it  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Substantially  no  matter  from  any  source  is  quoted.  The 
exigency  of  space  required  everything  used  to  be  rewritten  with  a 
view  to  condensation.  In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  much  valu- 
able information,  especially  as  to  railroads  and  field  fortifications, 
was  obtained  from  the  reports  of  military  observers  with  the  Japa- 
pese  and  Russian  Armies  and  from  fugitive  publications  as  to  the 
war  in  Manchuria.  Of  the  latter,  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers of  Great  B^tnlQ  dtterros  Bpeeial  ntiention. 

Personal  assistiidce  in  the  preparation  of  text  has  come  exclusively 
from  brother  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  **  Landscape  sketching,'*  paragraph  85,  and  plates  89  and 
40,  "  Reconnaissance,"  which  was  abstracted  from  material  fur- 
nished by  Prof.  C.  W.  Larned  of  the  Military  Academy.  In  verifying, 
criticizing,  and  correcting  fhe^  Wdr^  of  t^e  compiler,  many  officers 
have  rendered  assistance  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  none  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  assist  have  refused.  But  a  few  have  given 
BO  mudi  of  time  and  labor  a«  to  make  m«Ation  by  name  an  act  of 
simple  justice.  Lieut.  CM.  Abbot,  wbo  has  handled  the  maaaal  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Bngineers  during  the  entire  period  of 
preparation  and  publication,  has  contributed  never^fatling  enthusi' 
asm,  encouragement,  and  couoBel,  wbieh  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance.  MaJ.  Rees  read  critically  the  parts  on  recon- 
naissance^  bridges,  and  roads.  MaJ.  Sibert  and  Lieuts.  Johnston  and 
Spalding  did  the  same  for  railroads.  Oapt  Connor  read  the  same 
part  and  forwarded  a  paper  of  his  own  on  the  svtoJect,  from  which 
some  suggestions  were  taken.  Ma).  O^alllard  read  the  parts  on  field 
fortification  and  animal  transportation  and  made  valuable  sugges- 
tions from  personal  experience  with  pack  trains.  Cajpt.  Cheney 
read  the  part  on  animal  transportation  and  made  valuaible  sugses- 
tions.  This  part  was  also  read  by  Dr.  Hunter,  V.  S.,  Sixth  Cavalry» 
and  Mr.  Daly,  cliief  packer,  upon  \^ose  approval  much  of  its  value 
rests.  The  original  drawings  for  Parts  I  and  II  were  made  by  en» 
listed  men  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  Engineers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Maj.  Judson,  Instructor  of  military  engineering  at  the 
Engineer  School.  The  names  of  these  men  unfortunately  have  not 
been  made  of  record.  These  drawings  were  revised  and  those  for 
Parts  III  and  VI  made  by  Sergt.  Pihlgrem,  of  the  First  Battalion  of 
Engineers;  assisted  for  a  short  time  by  Corp.  Flugel  of  the  same  or- 
ganization. The  drawings  for  Parts  IV  and  V  and  the  Addenda 
were  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Holllagsworth,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
indexing,  partial  and  consolidated,  was  done  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Ritchie  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Pickering  Dodge,  chief  clerk.  United 
States  Engineer  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  contribated  valuable 
assistance  in  final  proof  reading. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  CONSULTED. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     Johnson. 

MilltAry  Topogrraphy  and  Sketeblnir*     Root. 

Tables  aad  Ffvrm'uVfe.     Lee. 

Higher  Surveying.     Gillespie. 

Roads  and  Railroads.     GHlespie. 

Bnarlneer's  Pocketboolc.     Trautwlne. 

U.  S.  Briage  Kqalpaire  aad  Pont  on  Drill. 

Military  Bridges.     Haupt 

Roads  and  Pavements.     Baker. 

Masoary  ComitrvctlAn.     Baker. 

Htghwav  Construction.     Byrne. 

Eoonomie  Railroad  Location.     Wellington. 

Railroad  Constructtoa.     Webb. 

H otes  oa  Trkclc.     Camp. 

Railroad  Curves.    Alien. 
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Tbe  Railroad  Spiral.     Searles. 

Tke  Roadmaster's  Assistant.     Railroad  Gazette. 

Liocomotlve  Brealcdo^rns.      Bmerarenclesy  and  tkelr  IRtena* 

edies.     Fowler. 
Text-book  on  LocomotiveB.    International  Correspondence  Schools. 
Train  Rules  and  Train  Dlspatcklnar*     Dalby. 
Block  Signal  Operation.     Derr. 
Letters  of  an  Old  Railway  Official.     Hlne. 
Mannal  of  Field  Enarlneerlnar*     Beach. 
Ii*teld  Fortification.     Fiebeger. 
Mannal  of  Military  Bnarlneerluar*     Ernst. 
Attack  of  Fortified  Places.     Mercur. 
Royal  Engineers  Aide  Memo!  re. 
Handbook  of  Modern  Explosives.     Eissler. 
Woolwich  Text-book,  Parts  I  and  II. 
Chatham  Text-book,  Parts  II  and  III. 
Text-boolc  of  Field  Bngrineerinar*     Phillips. 
Field  Fortification.     Hutchinson. 
British  Manual  of  Field  Engineering.     1903. 
Destractioh  of  Obstacles  in  Campaign.     Bornecque,  Tr.     Bnrr. 
v.  S.  Field  Service  Rearnlatlons. 
Manual  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  S.  Army. 
Horses,  Saddles,  and  Bridles.     Carter. 
'Packer's  Manual.     Daly. 

Treatise  on  Feeding  and  Training  of  Mules.    Riley. 
MlUtary  Transport.    Furse. 
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1.  Topofltr^lLical  reccMii%ato«fUDie«9  as  here  treated,  coverft  the 
InstrumeBts  and  methods  necesaai^  for  the  prodUietlcMi  .of  maps  of 
SMAXiLi  ARBAS.  and -routes  of  tnarel  ef  sufficient  acouraey  for  tem-^ 
porary  oilMtaEy  needs.  . 

No  reconnaissance  sketch  or  combinatilon  of  sketches  can  he  expected 
to  eorer  with^aufficieot  aceuraey  an  area  of  more  than  about  2  mll^s 
on  a  side.  Areas  up  tb  10  miles  qa  a  side  ca»  be  satisfactoj^lijii 
mapped  for  military  parpoaas  by  ruaning  tranait  or  plane  table  -eoo" 
troi  traverse  linea  which  will  locate  some  limdmark  in  each  square 
mile,  adjusting  the  trarersas,  plotting  the  adjusted  traverses,  and 
then  filling  in  the  control  skeleton  thus  obtained  by  sketching. 

For  larger  areas  tHangnlatioo  or  traverse  control  of  greater  ac> 
curacy  is  necessary  and  the  curvature  of  the  earth  aoon  becomes. a 
factor.  No  map  of  an  area  over  10  miles  on  a  side  should  be  under-^ 
taken  withoat  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  modern  practice  In 
t(^K>graphic  mapping  such  as .  that  followed  by  the  United  States 
Qeolcwdcal  Surfirey. 

2.  The  information  to  be  obtained  in  a  topographical  raconnaissaace 
may  be  grouped  under  the  headings  of  Unae*  coTer»  Keao«veea»  and 
aomeiiiAntiiye.  The  map  should  permit  a  determinatik»n  of  the 
time  which  a  column  will  require  to  pass  between  any  two  given 
points  by  showing  the  distance  between  them  and  the  conditix)n  of 
the  road  or  country  wblch  must  be  traversed,  as  regards  its  ^ect  on 
the  rate  of  march ;  the  accidents  of  ground  ^wbifCh  will  afford  coveir 
to  the  army  or  to  the  enemy ;  the  location,  quantity,  and  quaUty  of 
water,  fuel,  grass,  ete^  and  should  give  to  eac^  feature  its  local  name. 
The  last  requirement  Is  of  great:  importance  and  ia  the  one  most  often 
neglected. 

3.  Tbe  fiindiuiieat«l  topoanrapftLicstl  opernstlen  la  the  deters 
mination  of  the  direction  and  distance  of  one  point  from  another 
point. 

The  direction  of  one  point  from  another  ia  composed  oi  two  ele- 
ments :  First,  the  angle  made  by  the  line  joining  the  two  points,  with 
a  vertical  plane  passing  through  one  of  them.  This  angle  Is  measured 
in  a  horizontal  plane  and. Is  called  the  ajBlmmtli^  second,  tibe  angle 
made  by  the  line  joining  the  two  potots,  with  a  horiBontal  plane  pass^ 
ing  through  one  of  them..  This  eAgle  is  measured  in  a  vertical  plane- 
passing  through  both  points,  ana  fctr  convenience  will  be  eallea  the 
grr<idlpnt.   . 

4.  ABlin.vtlia*^ — As  an  in^nite  number  of  vertical  planes  may  pass, 
through  a  given  point,  it  is  necessary  to  select  one  as  the  origin  of 
azimuths.  In  topographical  recojpmaissance  the  plane  selected  is  that 
of  the  magnetic  merldiiaa  at  the  point.  Its  direction  in  a  horieontal 
plane  is  the  line  of  rest  of  a  frecdy  suspended  and  balanced  magnetic 
needle,  and  this  line  l»  the  origla  of  azimuths. 

Prom  this  origin  azimuths  are  measured  in  degrees  of  arc  from  O 
to  360,  passing  from  the  nosrth  point  through  the  east,  south,  and 
west  to  north  again.    Aslmuths  of  0*^  to  90°  are  in  the  northeast  or 

11 
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first  quadrant  (Ag.  1)  ;  those  of  90''  to  ISO"*  are  in  the  southeast  or 
secona  quadrant;  those  from  ISO*"  to  270**  in  the  southwest  or 
third  quadrant,  and  those  from  270**  to  360^  in  the  northwest  or 
fourth  quadrant. 

Azimuths  are  bearings  between  stations  taken,  in  the  direction  of 
progress  of  the  reconnaissance.  Bearings  taken  in  the  other  direc- 
tion are  called  back  asimntlis.  If  the  stations  are  numbered  in 
the  order  they  are  occupied,  a  bearing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
numbered  station  is  an  azimuth,  and  a  bearing  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  numbered  station  Is  a  bacA  azimuth* 

The  method  of  stating  azimuths  described  above  Is  that  commonly 
used  in  surveying  when  direction  is  maintained  by  carryinir  an 
asimutli.  It  is  the  simplest  to  understand  and  use,  and  permits  the 
angle  between  any  two  lines  to  be  read  at  a  glance. 

There  are  other  ways  of  e^BPessiug  asimntfaB,  adapted  tor  special 
conditions  or  circumstances,  in  astronomical  work  and  tables  the 
azimuth  is.  reckoned  from  the  souths  through  W.,  N.,  and  R,  360*  to 
south  again.  Any  astronomical  azimuth  diifers  from  the  corre- 
sponding survey  asimuth  by   180^. 

In  navigation  azimuths  are  reckoned  from  the  ■tarlner's  eosk- 
paaa,  and  are  called  1»«ariMara.  The  dial  is  divided  Into  32 
points  and  each  point  into  quarter  peinta.  The  names  of  the 
p<^nts  and  their  relation  to  survey  azimuths  aro  shewn  in  figure  1. 

Land  surveyors  reckon  bearings  in  both  directions  from  N.  and  S. 
Their  compasses  are  graduated  00"  in  each  direction  from  the  N. 
and  S.  points  and  a  bearing  is  stated  by  giving  the  aiu;le  and 
direction  from  N.  or  S.,  whichever  may  be  nearest,  as  N.  46^  W.,  S. 
29*  B. 

Formerly  such  bearings  were  reckoned  from  the  nearest  cardinal 
point,  N.,  S.,  E.,  or  W.,  as  W.  40*  N..  which  corresponds  to  N.  46' 
W.  This  method  is  very  convenient  for  giving  directions  in  orders 
and  reports.    It  is  shown  in  the  middle  circle  of  figure  1. 

5.  A  special  method  of  azimuth  measurement  has  been  adopted  for 
use  in  the  fire  control  of  field  artillery.  The  unit,  called  a  artl,  is  the 
arc  whose  length  is  one  one-thousandth  of  the  radius.  By  computa^ 
tion  this  arc  is  3'.437  + .  This  length  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
length  of  the  circle  being  contained  in  it  6,283.24  times.  For  con- 
venience of  graduation,  ibe  circle  is  divided  into  6,400  equal  parts, 
assumed  to  be  mils,  the  angular  value  of  each  of  which  is  3'.375, 
differing  from  the  computed  value  by  nearly  2  per  cent,  which  error 
enters  into  all  determinations  and  is  neglected. 

Each  change  of  1  mil  in  azimuth  corresponds  to  a  change  in  posi- 
tion in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  of  one  one- 
thousandth  of  the  range.  This  method  reduces  all  elements  of  fire 
control  to  functions  of  the  range. 

6.  The  eompaas  is  the  standard  instrmnent  for  the  determination 
of  azimuths  in  topographical  reconnaissance.  It  consists  of  caw, 
needle,  card,  pivot,  and  step,  figures  2  and  3. 

The  eard  may  be  fixed  to  tne  case  or  movable,  attached  to  the 
needle  and  revolving  with  it.  The  stop  raises  the  needle  from  the 
pivot  and  clamps  it  against  the  glass  cover.  A  good  compass  must 
have  a  needle  sufliciently  magnetized  to  settle  accurately  and  a  pivot 
free  from  rust  and  roughness.  If  the  needle  becomes  too  weak,  it  may 
be  remagnetized  by  rubbing  gently  from  pivot  to  point  on  a  perma« 
nent  or  electro  magnet,  each  end  of  the  needle  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
pole  which  attracts  it.  In  returning  the  needle  for  another  stroke 
carry  it  a  foot  or  more  from  the  magnet.  The  pivot  may  be  polished 
with  Putz  pomade  or  similar  substances  on  a  soft  stick. 

If  possible,  however,  turn  in  the  defective  compass  and  get  a  good 
one  In  place  of  it. 

A  needle  loses  part  of  its  magnetism  if  kept  for  a  long  time  out  of 
the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  storing  a  compass  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  it  in  the  case  or  on  the  shelf  with  the  N. 
end  of  its  needle  pointing  north. 
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7.  Dip. — The  earth's  magnetic  poles  are  beneath  the  surface,  and 
the  end  of  a  symmetrical  needle  is  drawn  downward  out  of  the  hori- 
zontal plane  so  as'  to  point  to  the  nearest  pole.  This  disolacement 
from  the  horizontal  plane  Is  ^lled  dip»  an^  is  measured  in  degrees  of 
arc.  The  dip*^  Increases  generally,  with  the  latitude.  Immediately 
over  a  magnetic  pole  the  needle  stiTnds  vertical  or  has  ft  dip  of  00  . 
Near  the  equator,  where  north  and  sooth  poles  exert  an  equal 
influence,  the  needle  may  be  horizontal  or  the  dip  0. 

For  reading  azimuths  the  needle  must  be  ke^t  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
which  is  done  by  a  Slhall  movable  counterweight.  For  considerable 
changes  in  latitude,  as  in  passing  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine-  Islands,  the  counterweight  will  require  adjustment  to 
keep  the  needle  horizontal,  and  in  passing  f£om  the  northern  to  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  counterweight  must  be  changed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pivot. 

There  are  two  adopted  forms  of  compafis  for  topographical 
reconnaissance,  one  of  the  fixed  and  one  of  the  movable  card  type. 

The  box  compass  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  card  is  fixed  and 
graduated  counterclockwise  from  N.  360°  to  N.  again.  The  E.  and 
W.  points,  if  marked,  are  reversed  The  stop  is  operated  by  opening 
and  closing  the  lid.  The  lid  is  hinged  parallel  to  the  north  and  south 
line,  and  when  open  its  upper  edge  forms  a  convenient  line  of  sight. 
The  needle  when  stationary  can  be  read  to  the  nearest  degree  by  the 
eye,  and  to  half  a  degree  with  a  reading  glass. 

Another  pattern  which  has  been  issued  has  the  lid  on  an  E.  and 
W.  side,  and  the  sighting  line  is  a  fine  line  drawn  across  the  lid. 

Some  of  the  box  compasses  in  use  are  graduated  cloclrfvise.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  using  these.  The  true  asimuui  is  360**  minas  the 
reading  of  the  needle.  The  actual  sea^ng  of  such  a  compass  should 
never  be  recorded ;  the  corresponmng  azimuth  only  should  be  set 
down.  It  will  b,e  safer  to  add  a  rough  graduation  In  the  proper 
direction.  -^ 

8.  The  prismatle  compass  Is  shown  in  figure  3.  It  is  of  the 
movable-card  type.  It  is  read  through  a  refiecting  inverting  magni- 
fying prism.  The  prism  revolves  on  an  axis  and  is  over  the  circum- 
ference of  the  card  for  reading  an4  against  the  edge  of  the  case  for 
carrying.  If,  when  so  adjusted,  .the  scale  is  out  of  focus  when  the 
sight  iB  taken,  it  shows  that  the  card  is  not  horizontal,  and  the  case 
must  be  tilted  until  the  scale  comes  into  focus.  The  needle  may  be 
compensated  for  dip  by  a  bit  of  sealing  wax  stuck  on  the  underside 
of  the  card.  The  leaf  sight  folds  down  for  carrying,  and  in  so  doing 
stops  the  needle. 

In  this  pattern,  the  metal  cover  lias  a  window  in  It  opposite  the 
prism,  and  is  not  removed  when  sighting.  The  lefiX  fii£ht  folds  down 
outside  the  cover  and  is  not  protected.  " 

9.  Compass  errors. — The  magnetic  and  true  meridians  generally 
do  not  coincide.  The  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the  true 
north  at  any  place  is  called  the  declination  of  the  needle,  or 
maarnetic  declination  at  that  place.  For  latitudes  of  60"  and  less 
the  declination  ordinarily  varies  between  limits  of  20°  east  and  20* 
west.    For  high  latitudes  the  declination  is  greater  and  more  irregular. 

There  are  daily  and  secular  variations  of  declination  at  every  place, 
but  they  are  too  small  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  class  of  work  now 
under  consideration,  and  for  purposes  of  topographical  reconnaissance 
the  declination  at  any  place  may  be  considered  constant  for  the  period 
of  the  survey. 

A  close  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  change  in  declination  from  place 
to  place  and  for  local  disturbances  of  ttje  needle  due  to  the  proximity 
of  magnetized  substances,  natural  or  artificial. 

Change  of  declination  or  normal  direction  of  tbe  needle  should  be 
checked  frequently.  If  a  change  is  observed,  it  is  certain  to  have  taken 
place  graduially,  and,  if  deslreg,  may  be  distributed  among  tbe  courses 
run,  though  the  change  will  seldom  be  great  enough  in  a  single  day's 
work  to  make  its-dtsiribution  practicable. 


Abnormal  deflections  of  the  needle,  due  to  local  disturbances, 
are  sudden  and  erratic  and  should  not  be  distributed  among  all  the 
courses,  but  only  mon^  ^o^  jA  Yif^f^^  tb^re  Is  reason  to  beUcve  the 
disturbance  occurs. 

A  simple  way  to  -detect — not  measure — such  disturbances  Is  to  take 
frequent  back  azimuths.  If  the  position  of  the  needle  is  normal  at 
both  stations,  the  azimuths  and  bacb:  azimuth  will  differ  by  ISC'*.  If 
there  is  local  attraction  on  the  course,  it  will  usually  be  stronger  or 
cause  a  greater  deflection  at  one  station  than  at  the  other,  and  the 
azimuth  and  back  azimuth  will  not  differ  by  180". 

Another  way  Is,  when  taking  the  bearlx^  to  a  station,  to  select  a 
weU-deHaed  point  biyond  and  oo  the  same  course^  On  arrirlng  at  the 
new  station,  take  a  bearing  from  there  to  the  selected  point  ahead. 
If  it  is  the  same  as  the  first  bearing  to  that  point,  there  probably  is 
no  local  disturbance.  If  the  two  bearings  to  the  same  point  differ, 
there  probably  is  loeal  dlstsrbance. 

A  course  in  which  local  attraction  i&  detected  or  suspected  should 
be  noted,  and  if,  on  closing,  an  azimuth  correction  is  necessary,  It 
should  he  applied  to  the  suspected  ccfurses. 

10.  Gradients, — There  can  be  but  one  hoflzontal  plane  through  a 
given' point,  and  It  may  be  determined  by  the  spkit  level  or  plumb  line 
without  serious  error.  Gradients  are  measured  by  taking  the  angle  of 
the  line  of  direction  with  a  horizontal  Uaie  through  the  point. 

11.  Gradients  are  commonly  called  grades  or  slopes  and  are  ex- 
pressed in  degrees,  as  1**,  2",  3)**,  6i*  slope,  etc. 

Bach  angle  corresponds  to  two  slopes,  one  up  and  one  down  from 
the  initial  point.  Rising  grades  may  be  recorded  with  a  +  before,  or 
an  B  after  the  number  of  degrees ;  falling  grades  with  —  before,  or  F 
after.  On  a  map,  general  slopes  are  indicated  by  an  arrow  .pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  drainage,  with  the  gradient  written  beside  it, 

JO 

thus >.     Road  grades  are  indicated  by  an  arrowhead   at 

top  and  bottom  of  the  grade,  the  one  at  top  pointing  toward  the  road 

and  the  one  at  bottom  away  from  it,  thus  1  > • 

•4' 

Gradients  are  also  expressed  by  the  relation  between  the  change  of 
elevation — rise  or  fall — ^and  the  corresponding  horizontal  distance. 
This  relation  is  stated  in  various  ways. 

By  the  rise  in  feet  per  100  feet  horizon  or  the  foot  rise  as  a  per- 
centage, as  "  the  slope  is  4  in  100,  or  4  per  cent." 

By  the  foot  rise  for  1  mile  of  horizontal  distance;  as  "the  grade 
is  50  feet,"  or  "a  50-foot  grade."  This  method  and  the  preceding 
are  commonly  used  for  railroad  track  grades. 

By  the  number  of  feet  horizontal  corresponding  to  1  foot  rise;  as 
?.  to  1,  10  to  1.  This  method  is  commonly  used  for  slopes  of  em- 
bankments and  excavations  when  less  than  45". 

By  the  foot  rise  corresponding  to  1  foot  horizontal ;  as,  1  on  1 . 
6  on  1.  This  method  is  commonly  used  for  slopes  of  embankments 
and  excavations,  etc.,  from  45". to  75". 

By  the  number  of  inches  horizontal  corresponding  to  1  foot  rise ; 
as,  3  inches  to  the  foot,  1  inch  in  the  foot.  This  method  is  com- 
monly used  for  gradients  of  70"  and  over  and  is  called  batter. 


le 
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Tablb  I. 

12.  Comparison  of  the  different  metliods  of  expressing 
upradientss 

In  this  table  tbe  different  methods  of  expressing  gradients  have 
their  values  given  for  the  usual  range  and  to  the  customary  degree  of 
accuracy  of  their  use. 


Angle. 


Degrees. 


1 

M 

11 
2 

f 

3} 

4 

^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
40 
45 
50 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

86} 

87 

87J 

88 

88} 


Feet  per  lOd 
feetnori- 
sontalor 
percent. 


a44 

.87 

1.31 

1.74 

2.18 

2.62 

3.06 

S.49 

4.37 

5.24 

«.12 

6.99 

7.87 

8.75 

10.51 

12.28 

14.05 

15.84 

17.63 


Feet  to  the 
mile,  hori- 
zontal. 


23 

46.1 

«9.1 

92.2 

115.1 

138.3 

ML  2 

184.4 

230.5 

276.7 

322L0 

360.2 

415.5 

461.9 

555 


Ivertieal 
on  or  in-* 


HwizoiOca. 
229 
115 

76 

67 

46 

38 

33 

20 

23 

19 

16 

14 

13 

11.4 
9.5 
8.1 
7.1 
6.3 
6.7 
3.7 
2.7 
2.1 
1.7 
1.2 
1 


1  horizontal 


Vertical. 


1 

1.2 

1.7 

2.1 

2.7 

3.7 

5.7 

6.3 

7.1 

8.1 

9.5 

11.4 

13 

14 

16 

19 

23 

29 

33 

38 

46 

57 

76 
115 
229 


Batter 
Inches  to 
the  foot. 


I 
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13.  The  clinometer  is  the  instrument  adopted  for  measuring 
gradients,  ^ith  the  horizontal  plane  indicated  by  a  spirit  level.  It 
consists  (fig.  4)  of  a  sight  tube,  A,  with  a  graduated  yertical  arc,  B, 
fastened  to  it,  and  a  level  tube,  C,  with  attached  index  arm,  D. 
revolving  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  the  center  of  the  vertical 
aim.  The  base  of  the  sight  tube  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the  line  of 
sight.  Under  the  center  of  the  level  tube  is  an  opening  in  the  sight 
tube,  inside  of  which  is  a  mirror  occupying  one-half  the  width  of 
the  sight  tube  and  facing  the  eye  end  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
line  of  sight.  A  horizontal  wire  extends  across  the  middle  of  the 
sight  tube  in  front  of  the  mirror.  When  the  bubble  is  brought  to 
the  center,  its  reflected  image  seen  from  the  eye  end  appears  to  be 
bisected  by  the  wire. 

The  central  position  of  the  bubble  indicates  that  the  level  tube  is 
horizontal,  and  the  reading  of  the  index  arm  upon  the  arc  is  the 
angle  between  the  axis  of  the  level  tube  and  the  line  of  sight.  This 
reading  should  be  0**  when  these  lines  are  parallel.  The  vertical  arc 
is  graduated  each  way  from  0"  at  its  middle  poittt.  The  index  arm 
has  a  double  vernier  whose  smallest  reading  is  10'  of  arc.  Gradients 
of  more  than  45 '^  are  difiScult  to  measure  on  account  of  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  level  tube  as  reflected  in  the  mirror. 

When  the  vernier  is  set  at  0**,  the  instrument  may  be  used  as  a 
hand  level  to  locate  points  .at  the  same  elevation  as  the  eye.  The 
graduation  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  vertical  limb  corresponas  to  the 
ordinary  fractional  method  of  indicating  slopes,  as  1  on  2,  1  on  10, 
etc.  This  scale  should  be  read  on  the  forward  edge  of  the  index 
arm,  or  in  some  forms  on  a  special  index  mark  on  a  shorter  part  of 
the  arm. 

The  level  tabe  is  made  parallel  to  the  slarlit  tube  by  the 
adjusting  screws  ^  (fig.  4).  To  test  and  correct  the  adjustment, 
place  the  instrument  on  a  smooth  surface,  the  more  nearly  horizontal 
the  better,  and  mark  carefully  the  position  of  one  side  and  one  end 
of  the  sight  tube.  Center  the  bubble  by  moving  the  index  arm,  and 
read  the  vernier.  Reverse  the  instrument,  bringing  the  other  side 
and  end  of  the  sight  tube  to  the  maiics.  Center  the  bubble  bv 
moving  the  index  arm,  and  read  again.  Note  and  record  for  each 
reading  its  direction  from  0*,  whether  toward  or  away  from  the  eye 
end  of  the  sight  tube.  Note  and  record  also  the  location  of  the  eye 
end  in  each  position  with  respect  to  some  fixed  object,  so  that  the  in- 
strument can  be  replaced  in  the  first  position  or  second  position  at  will. 

If  the  first  and  second  readings  are  the  same,  the  adjustment  is 
correct.  If  they  differ,  take  the  mean  of  the  two  and  set  the  vernier 
at  that  reading  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  first  reading.  Place 
the  instrument  in  the  first  position  and  bring  the  bubble  to  the 
center  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  E.  For  a  check,  set  the 
same  reading  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  second  reading  and 
place  the  instrument  in  the  second  position.  The  bubble  should 
come  to  the  middle. 

The  arravitr  clinometer  adopted  in  1906  is  shown  in  figure  5. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  case  in  which  is  a  graduated  circle  con- 
trolled by  a  pendulum.  The  line  of  sight  is  through  the  peep  L  and 
a  glass-covered  opening  at  M.  The  zero  line  is  engraved  on  the  glass. 
A  mirror  near  the  center  reflects  the  scale  back  to  the  peep.  Looking 
through  the  instrument  the  object  is  seen  on  the  zero  line,  and  at 
one  end  of  the  latter  a  graduation  of  the  scale  is  visible.  The  gradu- 
ations are  from  zero  at  the  horizontal  each  way  to  45*,  the  gradua- 
tions and  numbers  for  elevation  being  in  red  and  those  for  depression 
in  black. 

A  sliding  bar  at  H  unlocks  the  spring-controlled  stop,  wh^ch,  when 
pressed,  frees  the  pendulum  and  graduated  circle,  and  when  released 
stops  them  again. 

To  use,  move  the  locking  bar  F  to  free  the  stop  H ;  hold  the  In- 
strument in  the  left  hand  with  the  forefinger  on  the  stop ;  depress 
stop ;  bring  line  of  sight  on  object  and  read. 
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A  type  of  hand  level  designed  for  slope  readings  is  now  gen- 
erally preferred  to  the  clinometer.  This  hand  level  has  horizontal 
lines  on.  the  object  glass,  either  reading  degrees  or  per  cent.  With 
the  per  cent  graduations  it  is  possible  to  obtain  differences  of  eleva- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  using  tables  of  degrees  for  differences 
of  elevation,  but  the  degree  graduation  Is  suited  for  use  with  the  ex- 
isting scales  of  slopes,  and  is  generally  preferred. 

14.  The  determination  of  gri^adients  by  the  plumb  line  is 
quicker  and  simpler,  but  less  precise  than  with  the  clinometer, 
though  exact  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  If  a  line  of  sight  be 
taken  along  the  edge  of  a  board  and  a  line  be  drawn  on  the  board 
perpendicular  to  the  sighting  edge,  this  line,  when  the  board  is  held 
in  a  vertical  plane,  will  make  the  same  angle  with  the  plumb  lihe 
that  the  sighting  edge  makes  with  the  horizontal,  or.  In  other  words, 
will  indicate  the  gradient  (fig.  6.). 

Such  a  construction  is  called  a  slope  board  and  is  readily  Im- 
provised. The  scale  may  be  constructed  by  sweeping  an  arc  of  a 
circle  AB  (fig.  6)  from  the  point  C,  at  the  Intersection  of  the  per- 
pendicular and  the  sighting  edge.  From  the  perpendicular  at  D 
lay  off  each  way  on  the  arc  chords  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  CD 
divided  by  67.3.  It  is  convenient  to  take  a  radius  of  5.73  iQches,  or 
51  Inches  scant,  when  the  chords  will  be  ^  inch,  or  a  radius  of  7A 
inches,  when  the  chords  will  be  I  Inch,  accordingly  as  the  scale  used 
is  graduated  to  tenths  or  eighths. 

Short  radial  lines  drawn  at  the  ends  of  the  chords  form  a  gradu- 
ation In  degrees.  The  scale  may  be  drawn  on  the  lower  e^e  of 
the  board  bv  prolonging  the  radial  lines  as  Indicated  in  the  figure. 
The  plumb  line  is  suspended  from  the  point  G. 

In  use,  the  board  is  held  so  that  the  plumb  line  swings  free  but 
very  close  to  the  board.  The  sightlhg  edge  is  directed  to  the  object 
and  when  the  line  is  steady  the  board  is  quickly  tilted  so  that  the 
line  draws  across  the  edge.  The  board  is  then  turned  to  a  hori- 
zontal position  or  nearly  so,  and  the  reading  taken ;  or,  when  the 
line  is  steady,  it  may  be  presfSed  against  the  board  with  the  finger 
and  held  in  place  until  the  reading  is  taken.  With  a  straight  scale 
and  for  steep  grades  the  latter  method  is  better. 

15.  Elevations. — From  the  slope  and  distance  the  elevation  of 
a  point  above  an  assumed  plane  of  reference  may  be  derived.  The 
dilfereitoe  of  beigrbt^  of  any  two  points  is  known  by  comparing^ 
their  elevations  above  a  common  plane,  called  the  plane  of  refer* 
enee,  or  datum. 

The  plane  of  reference  is  taken  low  enough  so  that  no  point  of  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  reconnaissance  will  be  below  it.  This  makes 
all  elevations  positive.     Knowing  the  height  of  a  point  above  this 

glane  of  reference,  the  elevation  of  any  other  point  may  be  obtained 
y  taking  the  gradient  and  distance  to  that  point,  deriving  from 
them  the  difBerence  of  height  between  the  two  points,  and  adding  this 
difference  to  the  elevation  of  the  first  point  if  the  gradient  is  rising, 
or  subtracting  it  if  the  gradient  is  falling. 

The  elevation  for  a  given  gradient  and  distance  depends  upon 
whether  the  distance  is  measured  along  the.  gradient  or  along  the 
haHzontal,  Distances  paced  are  along  the  gradient.  Those  measured 
with  a  chain  will  also  usually  be  on  the  slope,  though  sometimes  care 
is  taken  to  hold  the  chain  horizontal,  in  which  case  the  table  for 
horizontal  distances  is  to  be  used.  Those  determined  by  intersections 
or  scaled  from  a  map  are  along  the  horizontal. 

The  differences  of  elevation  corresponding  to  various  gradients  and 
any  distances  may  be  taken  from  the  following  tables : 
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Table  III. 

17.  Differences  of  elevation  for  gradientfl  of  0"  and  30"*,  and 
distances  measured  on  the  slope. 
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The  difference  of  elevation  for  any  sloping  distance  and  any  angle 
or  gradient  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  distance  by  the  sine  of 
the  angle.  Table  XIV. 

Explanation  of  use  of  Tables  II  and  III : 

Rule. — From  the  line  of  the  given  gradient,  take  out  the  tabular 
numbers  corresponding  to  each  of  the  figures  of  the  given  distance, 
hegirvning  at  the  right,  and  set  them  down ;  each  one  place  to  the 
left  of  the  one  above  It.  Retain  the  ciphers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  tabular  number  talcen  out,  if  any.  Other  left-hand  ciphers  may 
be  dropped. 

Add  the  tabular  numbers,  and  point  off  from  the  left  the  number 
of  places  equal  to  that  of  the  left-hand  figure  of  the  distance, 
counting  any  left-hand  ciphers.  The  result  is  the  difference  of 
elevation,  in  the  same  unit  as  the  distance. 

Bxamples. — For  the  difference  of  elevation   corresponding  to  a 
gradient  of  3**  and  a  distance  of  6,273  feet  on  the  slope- 
Prom  Table  III — 

For  3  opp.  3**  and  under  3,  1570 

For  7  opp.  3*  and  under  7,  3663 

For  2  opp.  3"  and  under  2,  1047 

For  6  opp.  3^  and  under  6,  03140         retain  leading  cipher. 

As  6  is  in  4th  place,  point  off  4,    0328.  2900 
Diff.  of  elevation  -«  328.  29     ft. 
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2d.  What  difference  of  eleyation  for  gradient  of  5*,  and  horizontal 
distance  of  7,180.56  yards? 
From  Table  II — 

Opp.  5*  and  under  6,  5250 

0pp.  5"  and  under  5,  4375 

Opp.  5"  and  under  8,  7000 

Opp.  5**  and  under  1,  875 

Opp.  5*  and  under  7,  06125  retain  leading  cipher. 

7  is  in  4th  place,  point  off  4,     0628.  299000 
Diff.  of  elevation  »  628.  299        yds. 

18.  Barometric  le-rellnar*^ — ^The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  sea 
level  is  14.703  pounds  per  square  inch,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  29.92  inches  high,  or  a  column  of  fresh  water 
34.7  feet  high. 

The  aneroid  barometer  records  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  inches,  the  same  as  a  merciirlal  barometer,  the  reading  being 
taken  from  a  pointer  moving  on  a  circular  scale.  The  corresponding 
elevation  in  feet  is  also  shown  on  the  dial  of  the  aneroid  barometer. 
It  must  be  carefjully  handled  as  It  is  sensitive  to  shocks.  A  screw 
head  will  be  seen  through  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  outer  case  by 
which  the  needle  may  be  brought  to.  any  desired  reading,  and  the 
instrument  corrected  whenever  It  can  be  compared  with  a  standard. 
With  the  aneroid,  corrections  for  instrumental  temperature  can  not 
be  made,  and  for  this  reason  small  pocket  instruments  are  preferable, 
as  carried  In  the  pocket  they  are  not  exposed  to  so  great  changes 
in  this  respect. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmospliere  -varies  with  the  altitude 
above  sea  level,  and  It  also  varies  with  the  moisture,  temperature, 
and  latitude,  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  altitude. 

In  measuring  altitudes  with  the  barometer  these  other  causes  of 
variation  must  be  eliminated  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  best  done  by 
simultaneous  observatfon  at  both  stations.  If  the  stations  are  not 
far  apart  all  dlsurbing  conditions  will  be  substantially  the  same  at 
each  and  therefore  eliminated,  except  temperature,  which,  with  con- 
siderable difference  of  altitude,  will  always  be  less  at  the  upper  than 
at  the  lower  station. 

If  simultaneous  observations  can  not  be  made,  the  stations  should 
be  occupied  with  as  little  interval  of  time  between  as  possible,  and 
better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  time  of  obsiprvation  can  be  so 
chosen  as  to  take  advantage  of  calm,  bright,  dry  weather. 

When  the  hygrometrlc  conditions  are  very  uniform  an  aneroid 
read  at  intervals  on  a  day's  march  over  a  rough  country  will  give 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  profile. 
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Table  V. 

20.  Coefflcients     for     temperatare     eorreetion.^— Argument 

(*  +  <')=Siim  of  temperatures  at  the  two  stations: 


t+t'. 

Coefficient 

a 

t+t'. 

Coefficient 

a 

t+t'. 

Coefficient 

a 

0 

0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

-0.1024 
-0.0915 
-a  0806 
-0.0698 
-0.0592 
-0.0486 
-0.0380 

« 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

-0.0380 
-0.0273 
-0.0166 
-0.0058 
+0.0049 
+0.0156 
+0.0262 

o 

120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 

+0.0362 
+0.0368 
+0.0472 
+0.0575 
+0.0677 
+a0779 
+0.0879 

Examples: 


Station. 


Sacramento.,. 
Summit 


Barome- 
ter. 


Temper- 
ature. 


59.9 
42.1 


From  table  of  elevations Sacramento  ==»    —1 2. 7 

Summit        —  6,901.0 

Diflf.       =1  6,913.7 
t+t'  -  102" 
.-.  c  -  +0.0070 
.*.  Temperature  correction,  6,913.7  X  0.007        =««    +48. 4 


H 

=  6,962.1  feet. 

Station. 

Barome- 
ter. 

Temper- 
ature. 

Lower 

Inches. 
28.  m 
22.476 

op 

57.3 

XTpDer 

38.5 

Froim  table  of  elevations. 


Lower 
Upper 


7,867.0 
1,807.0 


t+f   =  95*.08 

.-.  C  «-  +0.0004 

.*.  Temperature  correction,  6,060  X  0.0004 


Biff.       -  6,060.0 


-       +2.4 


H       -  6, 062. 4  feet. 

21.  Use  of  compasses. — ^A  good  needle  requires  time  to  settle  even 
when  the  case  is  firmly  supported,  and  the  user  should  cultivate  the 
knack  of  catching  it  at  the  middle  of  its  swing,  which  is  the  desired 
reading.  If  the  compass  can  be  supported,  it  is  always  better  to  do 
so.     Then  the  sight  can  be  carefully  taken  and  the  position  of  the 
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eye  changed  to  read  the  needle.  Wait  till  the  swing  gets  down  to 
4^*  or  5*,  which  it  will  usually  do  in  a  few  seconds.  Then  catch  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  readings*  on  the  same  swing  and  take  their 
mean  for  the  true  reading.  If  the  first  swings  are  very  large»  catch 
the  needle  with  the  stop  near  the  middle  of  the  swing  and  release 
it  quickly.  This  will  suddenly  check  the  swings  and  shorten  the  time 
in  which  the  readings  can  be  taken. 

In  using  the  box  compass. without  a  support  hold  it  sufficiently  below 
the  eye,  so  that  the  swing  of  the  needle  can  be  seen.  Point  the  edge 
of  the  lid  in  the  required  direction,  catch  the  needle  with  the  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a  swing  and  hold  it  stopped  until  the  reading  is 
taken.  Stop  readings  are  less  accurate  than  sight  readings,  as  the 
needle  may  be  displaced  slightly  when  off  the  pivot.  When  the  stop 
is  used  press  it  quicklv  and  firmly.  Always  sight  a  fixed-card  compass 
from  the  south  end  of  the  card  and  read  the  north  end  of  the  needle. 

With  the  prismatic  compass  the  stop  is  not  used  except  to  check  the 
owings.  Utilize  a  support  if  practicable.  The  prism  having  been 
adjusted  for  focus,  as  already  explained  (par.^S),  adjust  the  case  so 
as  to  bring  the  scale .  into  focus,  and  when  the  swings  become  small 
read  the  extremes  and  take  the  mean. 

Compasses  for  night  marching  are  on  the  market,  but  are  not  very 
reliable.  They  have  the  dial  rendered  luminous  by  a  paint.  After 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  strong  daylight  they  give  off  light,  at  first 
rather  strong,  but  rapidly  diminishing  in  intensity.  After  a  few 
hours  they  are  not  bright  enough  to  be  of  much  use. 

The  surest  preparation  for  night  marching  is  a  provision  for 
illuminating  the  compass  by  ordinary  means  without  allowing  the 
light  to  be  seen. 

22.  To  determine  tlie  decllnatioii,  of  tbe  compass  s 

First  method;  from  the  atm. — Prick  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  tin 
or  opaque  paper  and  fix  securely  over  the  south  edge  of  a  table  or 
other  surface  perfectly  level,  so  that  the  sunlight  coming  through 
the  hole  will  fall  on  a  convenient  place  on  the  surface  (fig.  9).  The 
hole  may  be  2  feet  above  the  table  for  long  days  and  18  inches  for 
short  ones.  Half  an  hour  before  to  half  an  hour  after  noon  mark 
the  position  of  the  spot  of  sunlight  on  the  horizontal  surface  at 
equal  time  intervals  of  about  10  minutes.  Draw  a  curve  as  bd 
(fig.  9),  through  the  points  marked,  and  from  pt^t  c  in  the  hori- 
zontal surface  and  in  a  vertical  line  with  the  hole  a  sweep  an  arc 
ef  intersecting  bd  in  two  points.  The  line  eg,  drawn  from  c  through 
a  point  on  the  arc  midway  between  the  intersection,  is  the  true 
meridian.  The  line  bd  illustrates  the  method  merely.  Its  form  varies 
with  the  sun's  declination. 

Second  method;  from  the  sun  or  a  star. — Observe  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  the  sun,  a  planet,  or  a  bright  star  at  rising  and  setting  on 
the  same  day,  or  at  setting  on  one  dav  and  at  rising  on  the  next. 
Take  the  difference  betwe«ii  the  sum  of  the  rising  and  setting  azimuths 
and  360".  One-half  of  this  difference  is  the  declination  of  the  compass 
or  variation  of  the  needle,  east  if  the  sum  of  the  azimuths  is  leaa 
than  360** ;  west,  if  it  is  greater.  In  nslnnr  this  method,  the  ob- 
servations are  better  taken  when  the  object  is  just  above  the  true 
horizon,  or  at  a  gradient  of  zero.  This  can  usually  be  done  if  a  high 
point  is  chosen  for  the  observations.  If  it  can  not  be  done,  be  care- 
ful to  take  both  observations  with  the  object  at  the  same  gradient. 
This  is  most  Important  vrlth  the  son.  Under  the  least  favor- 
able conditions  an  inequality  of  1"  in  the  gradients  at  the  times  of 
observation  on  the  sun  may  Introduce  an  error  of  J*  in  the  result.  If 
using  a  star,  choose  one  which  rises  nearly  east  from  the  point  of 
observation,  and  the  inequality  of  a  degree  in  gradients  will  not  be 
material. 

The  change  in  declination  of  the  sun  between  observations  can  not 
affect  the  result  more  than  i". 

Both  observations  need  not  be  made  at  the  same  points  but  should 
not  be  more  than  10  miles  apart  in  east  and  west  or  north  and  south 
directions. 
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The  ttoo  foregoing  methods  are  applicable  in  the  northern  or  south- 
ern hemisphere. 

Third  method;  from  Polaris. — The  true  north  pole  is  about  1*  12' 
distant  from  Polaris  on  a  line  Joining  that  star  with  one  in  the 
handle  of  the  dipper,  and  another  in  Cassiopeia's  Chair  (fig.  10). 
One  of  these   stars  can   be  seen  whenever  Polaris   is   risible.     The 

Folar  distance  of  Polaris  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  19"  a  year, 
t  also  varies  during  the  year  by  as  much  as  1'.    The  latter  variation 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  former  also  for  a  series  of  years. 

Imagine  Polaris  to  be  the  center  of  a  clock  dial,  with  the  line 
joining  12  and  6  o'clock  vertical  and  with  the  position  of  one  of  the 
lines  described  considered  as  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock.  The  dis- 
tance in  azimuth  of  Polaris  from  the  true  north  may  be  taken  from 
the  following  table : 

Tablb  VI. 

23.  Table  alio^rtiaflr  the  aBlmiitlia  of  Polarla  in  different  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  pole.  Epoch  1911 ;  polar  distance  70'. 
Latitude  0"  to  18*  north.     This  table  may  be  used  until.  1930. 
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For  higher  latitudes  add  to  the  small  azimuths  or  subtract  from  the  large  ones,  as 
follows: 

Lat.  19''-30%  tV.  Lat.  51  *-53%  ^%.     . 

Lat.3r-37%A.  Lat.56°-57%TV. 

Lat.  38'»-42%  A.  Lat.  58*-59%  A. 

Lat.  43''-46°,  A.  Lat.  60°-61  %  A- 
Lat.47'»-50%A. 

It  is  well  to  keep  track  of  the  position  of  Polaris  by  noting  it  fre- 
quently and  taking  the  corresponding  clock  time.  Then  if  on  a 
cloudy  night  a  glimpse  of  Polaris  is  had,  the  observation  may  be 
taken  even  though  the  other  stars  can  not  be  seen. 

24.  For  practical  details  of  tlae  observation,  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  guide  :  Select  a  clear  space  of  level  ground  not  too 
near  buildings  or  any  object  which  might  cause  local  disturbance  of 
the  needle.  Drive  a  picket,  leaving  its  top  smooth  and  level,  about 
18  inches  above  the  ground.  Six  feet  north  of  the  picket  suspend 
a  plumb  line  from  a  point  high  enough  so  that  Polaris,  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  picket,  will  be  near  the  top  of  the  line  (flg.  11). 
The  line  should  be  hard  and  smooth,  about  iS  inch  diameter.  The 
weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  should  hang  in  a  vessel  of  water 
or  in  a  hole  dug  in  tBe  ground  to  lessen  its  vibration.  Drive  a 
second  picket  in  range  with  the  first  one  and  the  plumb  line  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  latter.    Make  a  peep  sight  by  punching  a  hole 
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about  x^  inch  diameter  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  hold  it  on  the  top 
of  the  first  picket;  adjust  it  so  that  the  star  is  behind  the  plump 
line  when  looking  through  the  peep.  Note  the  position  of  one  of  the 
stars  on  the  imaginary  clock  face  at  the  moment  the  observation  is 
taken.  Mark  the  position  of  the  peep  on  the  top  of  the  first  picket, 
and  lay  a  straightedge  or  stretch  a  line  from  that  point  touching  the 
plumb  line  to  the  second  picket.  Place  the  north-and-south  edge  of 
the  compass  box  against  the  line  or  straightedge  and  read  the  needle. 
Find  the  azimuth  of  the  star  at  the  time  of  observation  troia 
Table  VI. 

If  the  as.  of  Polaris  (Table  TI)  and  the  readlnflr  of  the 
needle  are  both  less  or  both  grreater  than  180",  their  dlllf.  is 
the  deeUnatlon ;  eas^  if  the  needle  reading  is  less,  ^vest  if  it  is 
srreater.  If  one  of  these  quantities  Is  less  and  the  other  grreater 
than  180*,  add  360**  to  the  lesser  and  take  the  diflF.  which  is  the 
declination ;  east  if  after  the  addition  is  made  the  needle  reading  is 
less,  ^west  if  it  is  grreater  than  the  tabulated  az. 

This  method  will  give  results  true  to  within  |**, 

25.  Distances  passed  over  are  ordinarily  measured  by  the  stride 
of  a  man  or  a  horse,  or  by  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel.  Distances  not 
passed  over  are  determined  by  intersection  or  are  estimated. 

Paclngr  on  foot. — The  length  of  a  man's  pace  at  a  natural  walk 
is  about  30  Inches,  varying  somewhat  above  and  below.  A  stride 
equals  two  paces.  Each  sketcher  must  determine  his  own  length  of 
pace  by  walking  several  times  over  a-  known  distance.  An  unnatural 
stride  should  never  be  taken.  Knowing  the  length  of  a  pace  or  step, 
the  measurement  of  a  distance  is  only  a  matter  of  counting  steps. 
The  counting  may  be  done  mentally,  and  with  practice  becomes  a 
subconscious  operation,  leaving  the  attention  free  to  take  note  of  sur- 
rounding objects  ahd  conditions.  The  greatest  danger  is  of  drop- 
ping 100  paces.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  tally  of  the  hundreds.  By  use 
of  a  pace  tally  all  danger  of  error  is  avoided. 

On  level  ground  careful  pacing  will  give  distances  correct  to  3 
per  cent  or  less.  The  normal  length  of  pace  decreases  on  slopes. 
The  decrease  varies  with  the  slope  and  with  the  direction,  whether 
ascending  or  descending.     The   following  table   gives   the  length   of 

f)ace  on  slopes  of  5°  to  30°,  corresponding  to  a  normal  pace  on  a 
evel  of  30.4  inches. 

•   Table  VII. 


Slopes: 


Length  of  step  ascending. . 
Length  of  step  descending. 


0" 

5» 

10* 

15° 

20° 

19.7 
26.4 

25° 

30.4 
30.4 

27.6 
29.2 

24.4 
28.3 

22.1 
27.6 

17.8 
23.6 

30" 


15.0 
19.7 


For  the  same  person,  the  length  of  step  usually  decreases  with 
fatigue.  Sketchers  should  test  their  pace  when  fresh  and  when  tired, 
and  if  there  is  an  appreciable  difference,  use  one  length  for  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  length  for  the  afternoon  work. 

26.  A  distance  on  a  slope  measured  by  foot  pacing  may  be  reduced 
to  the  correct  horizontal  distance  for  plotting  on  the  map  by  the 
following  table,  which  takes  account  of  the  decrease  in  length  of 
pace,  Table  VII,  and  also  of  the  reduction  to  the  horizontal.  Table 
XII.  This  table  can  be  used  only  when  the  length  of  pace  has  been 
determined  on  level  ground,  which  should  usually  be  done.  When  a 
considerable  stretch  of  road  is  found  with  fairly  uniform  slopes,  a 
special  average  rating  may  be  made  over  a*  distance  involving  a 
fairly  representative  range  of  slopes  and  this  average  rating  mdy  be 
used  without  reduction. 
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Table  VIII  gives  directly  the  horizontal  equivalents  of  the  distances 
usually  occurring  in  foot  pacing.  If  desired,  other  distances  may  be 
obtained  by  combinations. 

From  1  to  9,  take  the  first  figure,  left-hand  cipher  included,  of  100 
to  900  for  the  whole  number  and  the  second  figure  for  the  tenths. 

From  10  to  90,  take  the  first  two  figures,  left-hand  ciphers  included, 
of  100  to  900  for  the  whole  number  and  the  third  figure  for  tenths. 

For  290  take  100  +  190 ;  for  440  take  140  +  300,  etc. 

Example :  For  the  horizontal  equivalent  of  738  paces  on  a  5**  rising 
slope. 

700  +  30  +  8«632.8  +  27.1  +  7.2=667.1. 

28.  PaclnflT  momited. — The  average  walk  of  a  horse  is  a  mile  In 
16  minutes,  or  33  miles  per  hour,  making  120  steps,  covering  110  yards 
per  minute,  the  step  being  0.916  of  a  yard,  or  33  inches. 

The  average  trot  is  a  mile  in  8  minutes,  or  7  J  miles  an  hour,  mak- 
ing 180  steps,  covering  220  yards  per  minute,  the  length  of  step  being 
1.22  yards,  or  44  inches. 

It  will  irenerallF  be  found  more  convenient  in  pacing,  both 
on  foot  and  mounted,  to  count  the  steps  of  one  foot  only,  and  multiply 
the  number  counted  by  the  stride  of  one  foot,  which  is  twice  the 
length  of  step  given  above.  In  this  case  the  number  counted  is 
doubled  for  use  with  the  tables  and  scales  given  herein. 

TiminflT. — Counting  the  steps  of  a  horse  diverts  the  attention  more 
than  is  desirable,  and  it  is  better  to  determine  distances  in  mounted 
reconnaissance  from  the  times  occupied  by  the  horse  in  passing  over 
them.  A  stop  watch  is  the  most  satisfactory  timer  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  ratlnar  is  done  by  ascertaining  the  time  required  to  pass 
over  a  known  distance.  Time  and  step  ratings  should  be  taken 
together  by  counting  and  timing  at  once.  Ratings  should  be  taken 
before  the  reconnaissance,  if  possible,  but  for  short  stretches  of  hasty 
work  the  averages  given  above  may  be  used  without  serious  error. 

Horses  travel  better  in  pairs,  and  two  men  should  be  sent  out  to- 
gether, one  to  do  the  sketching  and  the  other  to  give  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  taking  the  time  and  keeping  his  horse  at  a  regular  gait.  It  is 
better  to  rate  the  pairs  together.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  take  the 
rate  of  the  timer's  horse. 

When  a  sketcher  is  traveling  with  a  party  and  must  keep  their  gait, 
an  occasional  count  of  his  horse's  steps  for  a  minute  or  two  will  give 
a  special  scale  for  use  in  plotting. 

29.  The  speed  of  a  horse  over  road  grades,  even  in  moderately 
hilly  countries,  is  not  affected  by  the  slope  sufliclently  to  make  an 
allowance  necessary.  Distances  up  and  down  grades  measured  by 
timing  in  mounted  reconnaissance  will  require  no  correction  except 
that  to  the  horizontal,  Table  XII,  which  may  be  applied  if  the  slopes 
exceed  5**  or  6°.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  distances 
measured  by  mounted  pacing  or  counting  the  steps  of  a  horse. 

30.  The  fvalk  Is  tbe  normal  gait  for  reconnaissance. — If 
greater  speed  Is  necessary,  the  timer  may  go  on  while  the  sketcher  is 
taking  angles  and  plotting,  the  latter  taking  the  trot  or  the  gallop  and 
overtaking  the  timer  just  before  he  reaches  the  next  station.  This 
method  should  be  used  only  when  the  required  distance  can  not  be 
covered  at  a  walk. 

If  circumstances  require  short  diistances  to  be  covered  at  a  trot  or 
gallop,  the  times  may  oe  reduced  to  walking  time  by  multiplying  by  2 
for  the  trot  and  3  for  the  gallop. 

81.  The  odometer  is  an  instrument  for  recording  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  a  wheel.  The  adopted  form  is  in  a  leather  case,  4i 
inches  in  diameter  by  21  inches  thick  (figs.  7  and  8).  It  is  attached 
by  straps  to  the  front  wheel  of  a  wagon  (fig.  7).  To  read,  the  case  is 
opened,  the  registering  train  withdrawn,  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions read  from  the  scale.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  by 
3.1416  for  the  circumference ;  multiply  the  circumference  by  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  for  the  distance  traveled  by  the  wagon. 

The  bearings  of  the  odometer  must  be  kept  free  from  grit  and  may 
be  oiled  with  fine  oil  used  sparingly ;  gummy  oils  or  grease  must  not 
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be  used.    If  good  oil  Is  not  to  be  had,  rub  the  bearings  with  a  soft  lead 
pencil* 

Odometer  readings  are  valuable  as  a  rough  check  on  a  day's  march. 
They  are  not  accurate,  but  are  free  from  large  errors.  Two  instru- 
ments on  the  same  wagon  will  not  always  agree.  On  heavy  roads, 
mud  or  sand,  there  is  a  slip,  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  nega- 
tive. 

Table  IX. 

32.  NmiAber  of  revolutions  per  mile,  of  odometers  attached 
to  wheels  36  inches  to  48  inches  diameter : 

Diameter  of  wheel.  Revolutions. 

36  inches ^ , 560.  2 

37  inches 545. 1 

38  Inches r 530.  7 

39  Inches 517.  1 

40  inches 504.  2 

41  inches , 491. 1 

42  Inches .. 480.  2 

43  Inches 469.  0 

44  Inches .^— ^— , 458.  4 

45  Inches 448.  2 

46  inches-,, 438.  4 

47  inches . - 429. 1 

48  inches * : 420.2 

Slse  of  'Wlieels  of  some  military  wagons :  Ambulance,  361  inches ; 
ponton  (light)  tool  and  chess,  421  inches ;  escort,  44$  inches ;  ponton 
(heavy),  45  inches;  Army  six,  47ft  inches. 

33.  Kstlmatloit  of  distances  is  a  knack  which  may  be  culti- 
vated by  practice  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  far  beyond  that  whidh  is  at 
first  attainable,  and  quite  sufficient  for  the  location  of  many  objects 
off  the  traverse  line.  Short  distances  are  more  closely  estimated  than 
longer  ones ;  those  on  a  level,  than  those  up  or  down  hill.  When  the 
intermediate  ground  can  be  seen,  the  estimation  will  be  closer  than 
when  it  can  not. 

A  rough  eatimafe  of  distance  may  be  mfide  from  the  velocity  of 
sound,  as  by  knowing  the  time  that  elapses  between  seeing  and  hear- 
ing  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  or  the  fall  of  an  ax.  Note  the  time  in 
seconds  nnd  multiply  by  400  for  the  distance  In  yards. 

Distances  across  water  are  usually  underestimated.     The  distance 

of  the  visible  horizon  on  water  in  miles  Is  1.225  -y/H;  H  being  the 
height  of  the  observer  above  the  water  surface  In  feet. 

A  cartridge  or  other  small  heavy  object  fastened  to  a  string  10 
Inches  long  and  allowed  to  swing  throught  a  small  angle  or  arc  will 
beat  half  seconds  approximately. 

34.  Tlae  l€M*atlon  of  a  point  by  Intersection  Is  done  by 
taking  azimuths  to  it  from  two  known  points.  As  each  of  these 
azimuths  when  plotted  must  pass  through  the  unknown  point,  it 
must  be  at  their  intersection. 

An  observer  at  an  nnkno-wn  point  may  locate  himself  from 
two  visible  known  points  by  taking  an  azimuth  to  each.  From  the 
known  points  plot  the  corresponding  hack  azimuths  and  they  will 
intersect  at  the  point  of  observation.  This  process  is  called  re- 
section.    It  Is  subject  to  errors  of  local  attraction.     (Par.  9.) 

The  accuracy  of  a  location  by  intersection  is  affected  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  azimuths  and  of  the  distances.  The  greatest  accuracy 
results  when  the  azimuths  differ  by  90"  or  270**  and  the  distances  are 
equal:  in  which  case  the  two  azimuths  and  the  base  form  a  rigbt- 
angled  triangle.  A  difference  of  azimuths  of  less  than  30"  or  more 
than  330"  should  be  avoided. 

Errors  In  lengtli  of  tbe  base,  or  distance  between  the  known 
points,  affect  the  distances  In  the  same  proportion.  If  the  base  is  5 
or  10  per  cent  in  error,  both  the  distances  will  be  in  error  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  same  percentage. 
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moBt  BBBllj  detennlneil  from  Intersections  by  plotting 

BiMilltig.     The  dlatHDcea  are  bttrliontal.      If  eradlenta 

»  HHTne  points  as  the  Bzlmuths  or  at  one  ot  them,  the 

to  point  mar  he  determined  after  the  distance 

...  .   ..re  adapted  for  t 

conaiderable    dlatancea.      The    tape   cbalL   _   _   _ -^^    

from  the  reel  on  which  It  la  carried,  and  with  a  handle  at  each  end. 
It  Is  graduated  In  feet,  tbe  last  foot  to  tenths  and  the  last  tenth  to 
hundredths. 

HetBlllc  tape-  are  of  Ilnrn  with  wires  woven  In  longltudlnntly. 
They  are  graduated  In  the  eame  way  ae  tape  ohalns,  and  also  In  feet, 
Inchefl,  and  eighths.  Metallic  tapes  are  used  for  the  exact  meaaure- 
iQpnt  of  short  dlEtancei,  as  dlmenslous  ol  buildings,  lengths  of 
bridges,  etc.     They   stretch   slightly,   but   not   enough   to   introduce 

In  nmnv  tapFi  nal«  carefallr  whether  the  small  dlTlslons  are 
Inches  or  tenths  of  feet.  Bee  that  tbe  «nt  (cradiiation  Is  the 
proper  distance  from  the  end.  and  if  the  tape  haa  been  apllced 
note  whether  the  graduations  on  either  side  of  tbe  splice  are  tbe 


spd  for 


a  tor  measuring  abort  distances  and  dimensions  and 

aie  usually  graduated  In  feet,  Inches,  and  sliteentfas  (flg.  4S), 

Bules  approximately  correct  may  be  Improvised  In  several  ways. 
If  a  rule  or  rod  graduated  to  feet  be  grasped  Id  both  hands,  palms 
do'wn.  with  the  outside  edges  of  the  bands  at  consecutive  foot  marks 
and  the  thnmbs  extended  toward  each  other  along  the  role,  the  tips 
of  tbe  thumbs  will  meet  or  pass,  and  by  carefully  noting  their  rela- 
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40.  The  proti«ctor  is  an  angnlar  scale  of  eqnal  parts  nsed  for 
plotting  azimuths.  That  adopted  for  reconnaissance  Is  the  rectangu- 
lar form  (figs.  12  and  13 >.  It  U  graduated  on  one  face,  which  will 
be  called  the  A  face  (fig.  12)  from  0**  to  180",  and  on  the  other,  or 
B  face  (fig.  13)  from  180**  to  360^.  The  graduation  is  clockwise  on 
both  faces.  It  has  a  scale  of  inches  and  tenths  along  one  edge.  The 
protractor  may  be  nsed  as  mler,  scale,  triangle,  and  parallel  ruler. 

To  plot  a  sri'V'eii  asfmntlt  from  a  gi-r^u  point,  draw  a 
meridian  through  the  point.  If  the  azimuth  is  less  than  180°,  lay 
the  protractor  down  A  face  up  with  the  center  at  the  point  and  the 
edge  on  the  meridian,  0**  to  the  north.  Make  a  pencil  dot  on  the 
paper  at  the  proper  graduation  on  the  edge  of  the  protractor.  Move 
the  protractor  so  that  one  of  its  edges  passes  through  the  two  points 
and  draw  a  line,  which  will  be  the  desired  azimuth. 

If  the  azimuth  is  more  than  180°,  lay  the  protractor  down  B  face 
up,  360"  to  the  north,  and  proceed  as  before.  The  moving  of  the 
protractor  after  setting  off  the  angle  and  before  drawing  the  line 
may  be  avoided  by.  adding  a  eounter-dockwlae  graduation  to 
the  protractor.  The  sum  of  the  two  graduations  at  any  point  will 
be  180°.  Place  the  center  of  the  protractor  and  the  given  azimuth, 
read  on  the  eonnter-doelrvrlae  graduation,  on  a  meridian,  and 
slide  the  protractor  up  or  down,  keeping  the  two  points  on  the 
meridian  until  one  of  the  long  edges  passes  through  the  given  point, 
when  the  azimuth  mav  be  drawn  along  that  edge. 

A  semicircular  protractor  is  shown  in  figure  14.  It  is  usually 
double  graduated,  in  opposite  directions  from  0**  to  180°.  With  this 
form  an  azimuth  may  be  laid  off  and  the  line  drawn  along  the  diam- 
eter without  moving  the  protractor.  Lay  the  protractor  down  with 
the  center  on  a  meridian.  If  the  azimuth  is  less  than  180°,  place 
its  number  of  degrees  on  the  eomtter-dock^rlse  scale  on  the 
meridian  north  of  the  center  (fig.  15).  If  it  is  greater  than  180°, 
subtract  its  number  of  degrees  from  360  and  place  the  difference  on 
the  doek^rlse  scale  over  the  north  end  of  the  meridian  (fig.  16). 
In  either  case  slide  the  protractor  up  or  down,  keeping  the  center 
and  the  graduation  on  the  meridian  until  the  diameter  passes 
through  the  point,  when  the  azimuth  may  be  drawn  along  the 
diameter  of  the  protractor.  Figure  17  shows  a  triangle  graduated 
for  use  as  a  protractor. 

41.  Impro-vlMed  protractors. — If  a  rule  is  at  hand,  a  protrac- 
tor may  be  made  as  described  for  slope  board  in  paragraph  14  by 
extending  the  1°  graduations  around  a  half  or  whole  circle.  If 
VFithoat  eompaasea,  measure  off  the  radius  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
stick  a  pin  through  one  extremity  for  a  center  and  a  fine  pencil  point 
through  the  other  extremity  and  sweep  the  circle. 

If  ^rlthout  a  rule,  foid  a  piece  of  paper  carefully  through  the 
middle.  The  folded  edge  should  be  straight.  Flace  the  ends  of  the  folded 
edge  together  and  fold  again.  The  two  edges  now  make  an  angle  of 
90^.  Fold  again  through  the  middle  and  the  angle  will  be  45**. 
Now  fold  in  three  parts  and  the  angle  is  15°.  Spread  the  paper  out 
flat  and  the  creases  will  represent  radii  of  15°  intervals.  These  may 
be  divided  Into  three  equal  parts  by  the  eye,  and  the  protractor  will 
then*  read  to  5°. 

The  hour  graduations  of  a  watch  are  30°  apart,  and  the  minutes  6°. 

42.  The  scale  of  a  map  is  the  ratio  between  dimensions  on  the 
map  and  the  corresponding  dimensions  on  the  ground.  If  the  lengths 
on  map  and  ground  were  expressed  in  the  same  unit,  the  scale  ratio 
would  always  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  ground  units  corre- 
sponding to  the  map  unit.  If  1  inch  (map)  corresponds  to  120,000 
inches  (ground),  the  ratio,  or  scale,  is  plainly  1^120,000,  or  as 
usually  described,  1  to  120,000.  This  fraction  is  called  the  repre- 
sentative fraction,  and  designated  K.  F.  But  ground  distances 
are  so  much  greater  than  map  distances  that  they  are  ordinarily  ex- 
pressed In  a  larger  unit,  which  makes  the  scale  ratio  less  apparent. 
If  1  inch   (map)   equals  10,000  feet  (ground),  the  scale  is  still  1  to 
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120,000.  because  10,000  feet  equal  izaoOO  ladies.  Tke  ■■«»  «mit 
ia  atatoat  al^vrmya  IneMea.  Hence  a  sood  mle  for  obtainias  the 
scale  ratio  Is  to  reduce  tbe  stren  nnmber  ol  sroond  oaita  to  Inches, 
which  will  Indicate  the  ratio. 

Another  method  of  stating  scales,  muA  eakployed  In  mflltary  map 
making,  is  to  take  ratioe  which  will  give  i,l,2,3,8,12,orl5  Inches 
on  the  map  to  1  mile  on  the  groond,  and  call  me  acalcs  i,  1.  2,  3,  6. 
12,  or  15  inches  to  the  sMle.  Soch  scales  can  be  put  Into  terms 
wlii<^  express  the  ratio  by  diriding  63,360,  the  nnmber  of  inches  in 
1  mile,  by  the  nnmber  of  inches  giren  in  the  scale.  Thns,  1  inch  to 
1  mile  eqaalB  1  -^  63,360 ;  2  inches  to  1  mile  cqaals  1  -i-  31,680 ;  3 
inches  to  1  mile  equals  1  -=-  21,120,  etc 

The  settle  ratio  Is  trae  for  all  watta»  If  a  scale  ratio  is 
l-^9,600.  1  inch  (map)=9.600  Inches  (irronnd)  ;  1  foot  (map)«» 
9,600  feet  (ground)  ;  1  meter  imap)»-9,600  meters  ( ground K  etc. 

Whm  the  scale  of-a  map  is  changed,  as  by  redaction  or  enlai^e- 
ment,  the  R.  P.  dianges  too,  and  hence  tne  ratio  should  not  be  glTen 
on  maps  which  are  to  be  reproduced.  ▲  limear  aeale  ahoald  1»e 
dra-vrn  on  e^-ery  akap.  This  will  be  enlarged  or  reduced  with 
the  map  and  will  always  be  true.  Such  a  scale  is  also  rery  couTen- 
lent  for  taking  distances  from  the  map.  It  consists  of  a  straight- 
line  divided  into  equal  parts  which  are  numbered  with  reference  to 
the  relation  between  distances  on  the  ground  and  distances  on  the 
map.  The  numbers  relate  to  distances  on  the  ground  and  the  grad- 
uaticms,  or  lengths  set  off  on  the  line,  relate  to  distances  on  the  map. 
A  distance  on  the  map  eqnal  to  ttiat  from  the  sero  of  the  scale  to  any 
graduation  corresponds  to  tbe  distance  on  the  ground  repres^ited 
t^  the  number  of  that  graduation.     Scales  are  designated  by  the  unit 


of  their  parts,  as  scales  af  laileay  scales  of  feet»  acales.  of 
meters,  etc. 

A  scale  might  l>e  constructed  bv  drawiner  a  scale  of  inches  on  the 
map  and  placing  opposite  the  diTisions  the  numbers  expressing  the 
equivalent  ground  distances.  It  is  customary,  however,  because  more 
convenient,  to  take  the  numbers  at  intervals  of  10.  100,  or  1,000,  or 
multiples  of  them,  and  make  tbe  divisions  of  the  line  correspond.  A 
scale  should  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  equal  parts 
called  primary  divisions.  The  zero  should  be  between  the  first 
and  second  primary  divisions,  counting  from  the  left.  The  primary 
divisions  are  numbered  from  the  zero  to  the  riprht.  The  primary 
division  on  the  left  of  the  zero  is  subdivided  into  smaller  parts, 
called  secondary  divisions,  and  these  are  numbered  from  the 
zero  to  the  left  The  secondary  are  usually  &  or  ^  of  the  primary 
divisions. 

To  take  off  any  distance  from  such  a  scale,  put  one  leg  of  the 
dividers  on  the  primary  division  next  below  the  distance  sought,  and 
the  other  leg  on  the  secondary  division  corresponding  to  the  remain- 
ing figures. 

Figures  18  and  19  give  scales  for  the  usual  range  of  topographic 
maps,  which  may  be  taken  off  on  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  paper  and 
transferred  to  a  map.  Figure  20  gives  scales  for  plotting  distances 
measured  by  pacing  on  foot,  and  figure  21  for  those  by  pacing 
mounted. 

Scales  may  be  constructed  on  strips  of  paper,  wood,  celluloid,  or 
metal  instead  of  on  the  map,  and  are  then  called  plotttnar  scales. 
The  scales  given  in  figures  18-21  are  plotting  scales.  A  distance 
may  l>e  taken  between  dividers  from  any  map  and  read  by  applying 
the  dividers  to  the  proper  one  of  these  scales. 

These  scales  are  not  engraved  and  can  not  be  relied  upon  within 
1  per  cent.  They  are  sufRciently  exact  for  reconnaissance  and,  in 
fact,  for  most  topographical  drawing  and  scaling. 

43.  A  series  of  points  connected  by  azimuths  and  distances  is 
called  a  traverse,  and  the  operation  of  determining  the  asimuths 
«nd   distances  is   called   traversinar.      The   latter   term  is   usually 
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extended  to  indiide  all  azimuths,  distances,  and  eleyatlons  taken 
while  runnine  snch  a  line. 

A  trayerse  line  with  elevations  along  it  may  also  be  called  a  profile, 
and  when  the  traverse  is  run  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  the 
elevations,  the  operation  is  called  profllinv^  and  the  line  on  the 
ground  and  the  plot  of  it  on  paper  are  called  prollleM. 

Distances  in  topography  are  so  much  greater  than  elevations  that 
both  can  not  conveniently  be  represented  on  the  same  scale.  It  ^s 
usual  to  take  a  scale  for  elevations  called  the  vertical  «cale,  mvch 
larger  than  the  scale  of  distances,  or  horlBontal  scale.  The  ratio 
of  tiie  two  scales  is  called  the  dlatortion.  or  exaflr^eratloa. 
Ten  or  twenty  feet  to  the  Inch  is  a  common  scale  for  elevations.  If 
the  horizontal  scale  is  3  inches  to  the  mile,  the  resulting  distortions  are 
176  and  88  times.  Both  scales  should  always  be  written  below  every 
profile. 

Angles  on  a  distorted  profile  are  also  distorted,  and  gradients  can 
not  be  plotted  or  read  with  an  ordinary  protractor. 

Angles  can  be  plotted  or  read  on  a  profile  by  any  of  the  other 
methods  of  expressing  gradients,  paragraph  11  and  Table  I.  The 
horizontal  distance  is  plotted  to  the  horizontal  scale  and  the  corre- 
sponding vertical  distance  to  the  vertical  scale.  A  special  protractor 
may  be  made  for  any  given  distortion  and  used  to  plot  and  read 
angles  directly  on  a  profile  having  that  distortion.  To  make  such  a 
protractor,  lay  off  a  distance  of  100  to  the  horizontal  scale.  At  one 
end  of  it  erect  a  perpendicular  and  lay  otf  on  this,  from  the  inter- 
section, distances  corresponding  to  1*,  2*,  3",  etc..  Table  I,  column  2. 
These  distances  must  be  laid  off  to  the  vertical  scale.  Draw  lines 
through  the  points  on  the  perpendicular  and  the  other  end  of  the 
horizontal  line.  These  lines  represent  the  angles  on  the  profile 
corresponding  to  the  alopea  on  the  grround. 

44.  PieldTTorlc. — Measurements  and  additional  notes  may  be  re- 
corded and  afterwards  plotted  on  a  map  or  may  be  plotted  on  a 
map  as  taken  or  the  two  operations  may  be  combined,  as  circum- 
stances demand.     A  written  report  also  will  often  be  required. 

45.  A  road  sketcb  consists  of  a  man  of  the  road  with  a  narrow 
belt  of  country  on  either  side.  If  roads,  parallel  and  Intersecting, 
are  not  too  far  apart,  the  road  sketches  may  be  combined  into  a 
fairly  good  map  of  the  entire  area. 

The  road  Itself  will,  if  practicable,  be  traversed  with  the  degree 
of  precision  already  indicated  as  required  for  tooographlcal  recon- 
naissance. If  the  country  is  open,  so  that  long  sights  are  possible,  a 
trained  observer  will  get  better  work  by  the  use  of  the  prismatic 
compass  and  clinometer.  For  shorter  courses,  when  the  object  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  use  a  chain  for  distances,  the  prismatic 
compass  and  clinometer  should  also  be  used  and  the  readings  taken 
with  the  greatest  care. 

Usually,  however,  the  box  compass  will  be  used  for  azimuths  and 
the  slope  board  for  gradients,  or  else  the  sketching  board,  to  be  de- 
scribed later,  paragraph  55. 

Side  featnres  will,  if  Important,  be  located  by  intersection ; 
otherwise  by  estimation.  A  convenient  method  is  to  estimate  the 
distance  of  an  object  when  It  bears  at  right  angles  to  the  course  and 
plot  it  from  that  point.  In  such  case  tne  azimuth  will  be  denoted 
by  R  or  L.  Thus  house  SOO  R  would  mean  a  house  at  a  distance  of  300 
units  to  th«  right  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  course  through 
the  point  where  the  observation  was  taken. 

46.  Traveratngr  fvitli  compass  and  notebook. — Rule  a  col- 
umn three-fourths  of  an  Inch  wide  down  the  center  of  each  left-hand 
page  of  the  notebook.  SeJect  for  the  starting  point  some  object  or 
point  which  can  be  Identified  by  description.  Standing  at  this  point 
sight  with  the  compass  toward  some  object — tree,  stump,  telegraph  pole, 
or  stone — that  will  serve  as  the  second  station  of  the  traverse  line. 
Note  the  reading  of  .the  compass  and  record  it  in  the  center  column 
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of  the  notebooic  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  flrat  left-liaiid  pag«,  maltiiis  also 
the  symbol  for  O  1.  Observe  and  record  also  the  aeimutbs  of  any 
other  objects  whieh  are  to  be  located  from  0  1.  All  the  obBeryations 
taken  at  this  station  are  written  in  order  in  the  central  column  from 
the  bottom  upward  and  ace  bracketed  together  with  the  station, 
svmbol.  The  name  of  €ach  object  Is  written  on  the  same  horlaontal 
line  with  its  azimuth — on  the  right  side  of  the  page  if  on  the  right 
of  the  traverse  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  if  on  the  left  of  the 
traverse.  If  elevations  are  to  be  obtained,  observe  the  gradients 
from  0  1  to  the  several  objects  and  place  each  in  the  notebook  next 
to  the  corresponding  azimutiL 

Proceed  toward  0  2,  counting  paces.  Halt  when  necessary  to  sketch 
and  measure  offsets  to  objects  on  either  side  of  the  course*  to  take 
bearings  of  Intersecting  roads,  paths,  streams,  etc.  When  a  halt  is 
made  a  mark  is  scored  on  the  ground,  the  distance  in  paces  from  the 
la^t  0  recorded  in  the  central  column,  and  the  desired  notes  made. 
Distances  along  the  main  line,  azimuths,  and  gradient  ani^s  only 
are  recorded  in  the  central  column.  All  descriptive  matter  relative  to 
side  objects  is  placed  outside  of  that  column  on  the  side  corresponding 
to  that  where  the  objects  Ue.  Return  to  the  scored  mark  and  resume 
the  pacing,  beginning  with  the  number  recorded  at  the  halt,  so  that 
the  total  count  of  paces  at  any  point  shall  be  the  number  taken  since 
leaving  the  last  0. 

The  center  column  of  the  page  is  taken  to  represent  the  line  actually 
paced  and  to  be  without  width,  so  that  offsets  in  the  side  sketches  are 
shown  measured  from  the  sides  of  the  column  and  not  from  its  center. 

On  reaching  the  second  0,  record  its  distance  from  0  1,  draw  a 
horizontal  line  across  the  paie,  write  Q  2  in  the  center  column  above 
the  line,  and  continue  as  before  to  0  3. 

It  is  well  at  0  2  to  take  a  back  azimuth  on  0  1.  This  should  differ 
from  the  azimuth  of  0  2  from  0  1  by  exactly  180°.  A  marked  discrep- 
ancy indicates  error  in  observation  or  the  effect  of  local  attraction  on 
the  needle,  and  should  be  investigated  before  proceeding.  If  a  back 
azimuth  is  taken  it  should  be  the  first  observation  made  and  recorded. 

When  opportunity  offers,  take  bearings  on  distant  bends  of  the  road, 
spires,  towers,  hilltops,  tall  trees,  etc.,  and  enter  the  angles  in  the 
center  column  with  tne  name  of  each  object  written  beside  its  bearintr. 
Endeavor  to  get  bearings  of  the  same  distant  object  from  several  sta- 
tions or  from  two  stations  at  some  distance  apart.  These,  when 
plotted,  should  intersect  at  a  common  point  if  the  observed  bearings 
are  correct  and  the  compass  has  not  suffered  local  disturbance.  It  Is 
not  to  be  expected  in  work  of  this  grade  that  an  exact  intersection  of 
more  than  two  bearings  can  be  obtained  except  by  accident. 

When  a  sketcher  at  any  point  of  the  traverse  finds  himself  in  pro- 
longation of  a  line  that  defines  or  bounds  a  feature  of  the  country, 
such  as  a  fence,  the  edge  of  a  wood,  a  reach  of  shore  line  of  river  or 
lake,  a  gully,  canyon,  or  ridee,  a  face  of  a  building,  or  a  stretch  of 
road  or  railroad.  Its  bearing  should  be  taken.  The  same  rule  should  be 
observed  when  important  features  come  into  range  with  each  other 
from  a  point  on  the  traverse.  A  valuable  check  on  the  relative  positions 
of  such  features  is  thus  obtained. 

If  a  traverse  line  is  interrupted  by  any  obstacle  that  Interferes  with 
the  measurement  of  distance,  its  width  should  be  estimated  and  the 
pacing  resumed  on  the  other  side ;  or,  for  greater  exactness,  make  an 
offset,  perpendicular  to  the  traverse  line  if  possible,  long  enough  to 
clear  the  oDstacle,  continue  the  traverse  parallel  to  the  original  course, 
and  return  to  the  latter  after  passing  tne  obstacle  by  a  second  offset 
parallel  and  equal  to  the  first  and  in  the  opposite  direction ;  or,  locate 
points  on  the  farther  side  by  intersections. 

47.  The  unit  of  measure  sboald  be  clearly  »tated  In  the 
noten.  Ordinarily  distances  along  the  course  are  in  paces,  while 
estimated  offsets  may  be  in  paces,  feet,  yards,  or  fractions  of  a  mile, 
according  to  their  distances,  and  also  according  to  the  unit  in  which 
the  sketcher  finds  he  can  make  the  closest  estimate. 


On  tbe  usual  reconnaissance  scales  the  dimensions  of  buildings, 
wldtb  of  roads,  bridged,  etc.,  can  not  be  plotted  to  scale.  They  are 
shown  exaggerated,  and  the  true  dimensipns,  if  important,  must  be 
given  in  figures. 

48.  Tlie  bent  metbtod  of  plottlngr  is  to  plot  the  traverse  lines 
and  the  check  bearings  first.  Then  anv  error  discovered  by  means  of 
the  latter,  or  by  closure  on  the  Initial  or  other  known  point  can  be 
more  readily  corrected.  When  the  traverse  line  has  been  adjusted, 
the  details  on  either  side  are  plotted  in  and  do  not  have  to  be  changed. 

Tlie  outfit  desirable  for  the  method  of  traversing  with  compass 
and  notebook  is  the  following:  Notebook  or  sheets  of  paper  ruled  as 
described,  prismatic  or  pocket  compass,  pencil  of  medium  hardness, 
rubber  eraser,  pocket  knife,  25-foot  tape,  a  piece  of  twine  100  feet 
long.  The  absolute  necessities  are  the  paper,  the  compass,  pocket 
knife  or  pencil  sharpener,  and  rubber-tipped  pencil.  The  tape  measure 
is  to  be  used  for  making  small  measurements  t>f  distance  or  dimen- 
sions. The  cord  is  useful  for  measuring  depths  of  water,  heights  of 
structures,  etc.    It  should  be  graduated  to  yards  by  knots. 

49.  Tite  topogrrapliie  field  noteboolc  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  foregoing  method  of  traversing.  In  addition  to  the  central  column, 
it  has  columns  on  either  side  iu  which  to  record  the  offset  distances, 
each  of  which  is  put  down  on  the  proper  side  of  the  central  column, 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  using  the  letters  R  and  L,  and  eliminating 
the  liability  of  mistakes  in  confusion  of  the  direction. 

The  opposite  right-hand  page  is  ruled  in  1-inch  squares,  and  has  a 
full-drcie  protractor  graduated  to  degrees  printed  on  it.  This  page 
facilitates  a  hasty  plot  of  the  traverse  with  respect  to  which  manv  de- 
tails can  be  sketched  in  more  clearly  and  certainly  than  they  could  be 
recorded  in  writing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  scales  of  tenths 
and  eighths  of  inches.  The  alternate  pairs  of  pages  are  plain  ruled 
for  notes  and  memoranda;  Figures  22  and  23  snow  the  arrangement 
and  illustrate  the  use  of  tbe  book  described. 

50.  Tra-rersingr  ^vitli  compass  and  dra^vlngr  board. — ^The 
observations  are  taken  as  in  traversing  with  a  notebook  and  compass, 
but  the  traverse  line  and  such  offsets  as  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
sketch  are  plotted  at  once ;  that  is,  the  map  is  drawn  as  the  observer 
proceeds  over  the  ground.  A  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
any  large  error  in  measurement  is  likely  to  be  detected  by  the  eye,  as 
the  map  is  compared  with  the  ground,  and  errors  can  be  corrected  on 
the  spot.  The  plotting  scale  of  equal  parts  should  be  prepared  before- 
hand to  suit  the  scale  of  the  map.  If  this  scale  can  be  pasted  or 
drawn  on  the  edge  of  the  protractor  opposite  the  angular  graduation, 
it  is  a  convenience. 

The  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper  should  be  letered  N,  E,  S,  and  W  to 
correspond  with  the  points  of  the  compass.  If  the  paper  is  ruled  or 
water-lined,  the  lines  are  taken  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Having  observed  the  azimuth  at  O  1,  draw  through  the  point  desig- 
nating that  station  a  line  having  the  observed  azimuth.  Azimuth 
lines  are  erased  finally  as  a  rule,  and  hence  should  be  lightly  drawn 
and  with  a  fairly  hard  pencil.  Prolong  this  line  in  the  direction  of 
0  2  far  enough  to  surely  reach  that  ©.  If  other  azimuths  are  taken 
at  O  1,  plot  them  also,  and  note  on  each  the  6bject  to  which  it  bears. 
If  the  distance  to  tbe  object  is  estimated,  it  may  be  laid  off  on  the 
azimuth  and  the  position  of  the  object  plotted  at  once. 

Proceeding  toward  0  2  to  take  any  desired  side  shot,  halt  abreast 
of  the  object,  plot  the  distance  from  0  1  on  the  course,  estimate  the 
distance  to  the  object,  and  plot  it  in  at  that  distance  opposite  the 
point  plotted  on  the  course  and  on  the  proper  side. 

Arrived  at  O  2,  lay  off  the  entire  distance  from  0  1,  and  plot  and 
mark  0  2.  Erase  the  azimuth  line  beyond  .0  2 ;  take  and  plot  any 
other  desired  azimuths.  If  any  of  them  are  to  points  previously 
sighted  to,  make  the  intersections  and  plot  and  mark  the  points.  In 
plotting  azimuths  to  side  objects,  it  is  better  to  draw  only  a  short 
part  of  the  line  near  the  ofc^eet  to  avoid  confusion  of  lines  on  the 
sketch  and  especially  near  the  statiofiir 
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51.  Tbe  following  outfit  is  desirable  for  traversing  by. this 
method :  A  thin,  smootb  board  12  by  15  inches,  to  which  the  paper  is 
attached  by  thumbtacks  or  rubber  bands,  prismatic  or  pocket  com- 
pass, clinometer  or  slope  board,  a  rectangular  protractor,  a  plotting 
scale,  lead  pencil.  No.  3  or  4,  rubber  eraser,  25-foot  tape,  100  feet 
of  twine,  watch,  pocket  knife,  canvas  cover  for  board  and  paper,  note- 
book. A  field  glass  is  also  very  useful.  Good  work  can  be  done  with 
a  less  elaborate  outfit,  or  with  improvised  arrangements  for  some  of 
those  mentioned.    The  drawing  board  may  be  utilized  as  a  slope  board. 

52.  A  road  sketch  will  be  long  and  narrow,  and  two  or  more 
stretches  should  be  got  on  a  board  if  possible.  In  this  way  a  board 
of  the  size  indicated  will  hold  a  fair  day's  work.  When  a  section 
runs  off  the  paper  mark  it  with  a  letter,  as  4,  and  make  a  note.  Con- 
tinued at  B.  Mark  the  beginning  of  the  next  section  B  and  write 
Continued  from  A. 

Wherever  else  a  road   runs  off  the  map,  make  a  marginal  note 

*'  To , miles,"  giving  the  name  and  distance  of  nearest 

settlement  or  conspicuous  topographical  feature.     If  the  road  crosses 

one   parallel  to   the   main   route,   write  also   "  To  crossing,  

miles.** 

53.  Traverstngr  'vvltli  oriented  draipringr  board. — A  drawing 
is  said  to  be  oriented  when  so  placed  that  Its  true  meridian  is  parallel 
to  the  true  meridian  on  the  ground.  When  using  magnetic  azimutbs, 
making  the  magnetic  meridians — map  and  ground — ^parallel,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  proper  orientation.  When  a  map  is  oriented,  with  any 
given  point  vertically  over  the  corresponding  point  on  the  ground,  a 
ruler  held  on  the  point  or  station  on  the  map,  and  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  any  object  gives  the  azimuth  of  that  object  on  the  map. 
No  angular  measurements  need  be  made.  A  compass  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  It  Is  very  convenient  as  it  affords  the  quickest  means  of 
orienting  the  map. 

54.  To  mn  a  traverse  by  tbis  metbod  assume  on  the  map 
the  initial  point  and  the  magnetic  meridian,  selecting  them  so  that 
the  general  direction  of  the  traverse  will  coincide  with  the  longest 
dimension  of  the  paper.  Place  the  board  over  the  first  station ;  lay 
the  compass  on  it  with  the  north-and-south  line  parallel  to  the 
assumed  meridian,  and  turn  the  board  until  the  needle  reads  north. 
The  board  is  then  oriented,  and  must  be  in  this  position  whenever 
a  sight  is  taken.  It  should  also  be  level,  as  nearly  as  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  eye. 

Place  a  ruler  on  the  station  point  of  the  map  and  sight  It  In  the 
direction  of  any  object  which  It  is  desired  to  plot.  Draw  a  line 
along  the  edge  of  the  ruler  and  on  It  lay  off  to  the  adopted  scale  the 
distance  of  the  object  If  known  or  assumed.  When  all  the  desired 
azimuths  have  been  taken  from  the  station,  sight  the  ruler  to  the 
second  station  and  draw  Its  azimuth,  and  tl^en  proceed  to  that 
station,  pacing  the  distance.  Arrived  at  the  forward  station,  plot 
the  paced  distance,  orient  the  board  over  the  station,  and  proceed  as 
before.  If  any  of  the  objects  taken  at  the  first  station  can  be  seen 
from  the  second,  new  azimuths  may  be  taken  to  them  which  will 
locate  them  by  Intersection  (fig.  24).  If  no  compass  Is  at  hand, 
orient  the  board  arbitrarily  at  the  first  station,  and  at  the  second 
station  orient  it  by  placing  the  ruler  on  the  line  between  the  two, 
and  sighting  back  to  the  station  Just  left.  Figure  25  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  board  and  ground  at  four  successive  stations. 

55.  Traversingr  fvltb  sketching  board. — ^The  sketching  board 
(small  planetable)  is  a  compact  device  for  traversing  by  the  oriented- 
map  method.  The  compass  is  set  Into  the  board,  and  a  movable 
index  is  provided  which  can  be  revolved  to  place  It  parallel  to  the 
assumed  meridian  on  the  map.  When  the  needle  is  brought  parallel 
to  the  wire  the  board  is  oriented.  The  needle  may  be  parallel  to  the 
index  wires,  but  end  for  end,  or  180"  out  of  its  true  position,  in 
which  case  the  gketcher  is  turned  completely  around.  Such  a  mis- 
take is  so  great  and  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  preventive,  but  a 
sketcher  may  note  at  the  outset  whether  the  N  or  S  end  of  the 
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needle  is  toward  the  stad  which  moTes  the  wires  and  keep  It  in  this 
position. 

56.  The  Engineer  Department  has  designed  a  standard  reeonnais- 
sunce  equipment  (figs.  26  and  27)  based  solely  upon  the  plane-table 
method.  All  forms  of  sketching  board,  with  ruler  attached  to  the 
board,  have  been  discarded.  The  design  and  plan  of  assigning  the 
equipment  to  the  several  arms  of  the  service  has  oeen  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.    The  outfit  is  divided  into  equipment,  wWch  is 

germanent,  and  auppUes,  which  are  expendable.     The  complete  out- 
t  is: 

BQUIPMBNT. 

1  alidade.  1  holder,  timing  pad. 

1  board,  sketching.  1  pace  tally. 

1  chest,  sketching  outfit.  1  pencil  pocket. 

1  clinometer,  service,  with  case.  1  tripod,  wood,  folding. 

SUPPLOBS. 

12  celluloid,  sheets.  6  pencils,  drawing,  H. 

2  erasers,  rubber.  2  pencils,  green. 
6  pads,  timing.  2  pencils,  red. 

72  paper,  sketching  board,  sheets.      2  protectors,  pencil  point. 
2  pencils,  blue.  2  tape*  adhesive,  rolls. 

The  approved  distribution  is  one  outfit,  as  listed  above,  to  eacb 
regimental  and  battalion  headquarters  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  field 
artillery,  and  three  to  each  engineer  tool  Wagon,  giving  six  per  com- 
pany or  three  per  mounted  company.  Headquarters  of  higher  engi- 
neer units  and  division  or  chief  engineers  not  attached  to  engineer 
units  receive  normally  three  such  outfits,  but  division  and  chief  en- 
gineers may  receive  a  larger  number  if  they  so  requisition. 

The  alidade  is  a  triangular  scale,  10^  inches  long,  weighted  at  the 
ends,  is  conveniently  graduated  and  has  blank  spaces  for  pasting  on 
indlvidaal  scales  of  paces,  walk,  trot,  and  gallop. 

The  board  is  of  i-inch  white  pine,  with  end  pieces  to  prevent 
warping,  and  has  screws  over  slotted  washers  in  the  ends  to  permit 
of  expansion.  The  needle  Is  3  inches  long  and  quite  sensitive.  At 
each  corner  of  the  board  is  a  substantial  clip  to  hold  the  paper  firmly 
in  place.  No  plumb  bob  is  provided,  but  a  hole  is  accurately  bored 
so  that  a  plumb  bob  can  be  improvised  and  use  made  of  the  slope 
scale  on  the  board  in  case  the  clinometer  should  be  lost.  The  plate 
on  the  back  of  the  board  is  let  in  fiush  so  that  the  board  can  be 
turned  fr^^ly  on  the  tripod  for  orientation  and  then  firmly  clamped 
by  a  slight  turn  of  the  tripod  screw.  As  the  tripod  is  not  used  In 
mounted  sketching,  holes  have  been  bored  at  the  corners  of  the  board 
for  the  insertion  of  a  carrying  cord  If  desired. 

The  tripod  is  of  wood  with  telescoping  legs,  which  fold  to  15  inches 
or  extend  to  about  40  inches  and  detach  from  the  top  for  packing  in 
the  container.  The  top,  also  of  wood,  is  provided  with  a  heavy 
thumbscrew  for  attaching  the  board,  and  is  covered  with  felt  to  give 
a  firm  bearing  without  sticking  or  binding. 

The  celluloid  sheets  are  for  use  instead  of  sketching  paper  during 
rainy  weather. 
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save  distance  or  avoid  obstacles.  When  a  crossing  Is  to  be  made,  at 
two  or  three  stations  from  the  point  of  crossing  select  a  point  on  the 
other  side  and  take  an  azimuth  to  it.  From  the  last  station  take 
another  azimuth  to  the  selected  point,  locating  it  by  intersection. 
If  the  conditions  prevent  an  intersection,  take  an  azimuth  from  ,the 
last  station  to  the  point  on  the  opposite  bank  and  estimate  the 
distance 

The  Valley. — General  confignratfon,  heights  of  limiting  ranges, 
and  positions  of  passes  or  roads  crossing  them ;  commanding  ground 
from  which  a  stretch  of  the  channel  of  considerable  length  can  be 
enfiladed  by  artillery ;  forest  growth  on  or  near  banks ;  soil  and 
cultivation  of  the  valley ;  roads  parallel  to  river,  and  means  of  access 
to  them  from  the  river. 

The  fftream. — Its  width,  depth,  and  velocity ;  navigability,  as  for 
steamboats,  flntboats,  rowboats,  rafts,  and  head  of  navigation  for 
each ;  nature  of  obstructions  to  navigation  and  possibility  of  removing 
or  avoiding  them ;  season  of  high  and  low  water ;  average  rise  and 
fall ;  rapidity  of  rise  and  fall,  and  causes ;  amount  of  drift ;  character 
of  banks  and  relative  command.  Quality  of  water ;  amount  and  kind 
of  sediment  borne ;  usual  period  and  thickness  of  ice. 

Tributaries  and  canals. — Width,  depth,  navigability,  and 
means  of  crossing.  Nature  and  purpose  of  canals ;  dimensions  and 
lifts  of  locks ;  time  for  lockages ;  means  of  destroying  locks  and  effect 
of  destruction ;  floating  plant  found. 

Bridgres  and  fords. — As  In  road  report.  Also  for  bridges  note 
position  of  the  channel  and  navigable  width  between  piers ;  height 
of  arches  and  lower  chords  above  the  water  at  different  stages;  di- 
mensions and  operation  of  draw  spans.  Note  the  exact  position  of 
fords  and  the  marks  on  both  banks  by  which  they  may  be  found : 
length,  width,  and  nature  of  bottom ;  velocity  of  current ;  position 
of  deep  holes ;  aids  to  crossing.  Fords  should  not  be  more  than  4  feet 
4  inches  for  cavalry,  3|  feet  for  infantry,  and  2  feet  4  inches  for 
snins  and  ammunition.  Note  nature  of  approaches  to  bridges  and 
fords ;  width  of  roadway,  slopes,  soil,  effect  of  weather  and  traffic. 
Note  especially  the  defensibllity  of  bridges  and  fords. 

Ferries,  boats,  and  other  means  of  erossingr* — Position  of 
ferries ;  approaches  and  practicability  for  horses  and  loaded  wagons : 
sizes,  number,  and  kinds  of  boats ;  method  of  propulsion ;  sites  for 
military  bridges  or  ferries ;  character  of  site  for  construction,  use, 
and  defense ;  proximity  of  islands  and  tributary  streams ;  approaches 
and  slope  of  banks ;  width  of  river  and  maximum  surface  .velocity  of 
current ;  materials  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  boats,  bridges, 
or  ferries. 

Inundations. — Places  suitable  for  inundations  by  damming  or  ob- 
structing a  narrow  bridge  span,  or  by  cutting  a  levee  or  dike.  Note 
raised  roads  on  ground  liable  to  natural  or  artificial  inundations  and 
the  safest  route  to  follow  by  known  landmarks  when  the  road  Is 
overflowed.  An  extensive  inundation  2  feet  deep  on  level  ground  Is 
a  serious  obstacle  unless  the  roads  are  very  sound  and  marked  by 
trees,  posts,  etc.  Even  when  so  marked  a  dip  in  the  roadbed  of  3 
or  4  feet  may  render  the  road  impassable.  A  railroad  bed  is  soon 
washed  out  even  by  a  slight  overflow. 

59.  Reconnaissance  of  a  railroad. — The  line.  Local  name ; 
terminal  points  and  distances  between  stations  and  other  points; 
gauge ;  single  or  double  track ;  condition  of  roadbed,  ties,  and  rails ; 
drainage  and  liability  to  overflows  or  washouts ;  facilities  for  repair ; 
condition  of  right  of  way  for  marching  troops  along  the  line. 

Tnnnels  and  bridsres. — Number  and  location ;  dimensions ; 
strength  of  bridges;  means  of  destroying  and  repairing;  of  blocking 
traflSc. 

RollinQT  stoclc. — Number  and  nature  of  engines  and  cars  avail- 
able ;  capacity  for  transporting  troops  between  given  points ;  facilities 
for  constructing  armored  trains,  as  spare  rails,  old  boilers,  etc. ;  loca- 
tion and  capacity  of  shops  and  store  yards. 
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8tmtlons« — ^Name  a&d  location;  facilities  for  entraining  and  de- 
training troops  with  wakens  and  horses;  platforms  on  ttiroiigh  line 
and  sidings ;  ramps ;  sidetracks,  number  and  capacity ;  turntables ; 
water  tanks ;  fael  supply ;  storage  facilities ;  derricks  or  cranes ; 
cross-OTers  for  teams  and  pedestrians.     Facilities  at  hand  for  hos- 

Sitals,  camps,  depots ;  for  feeding  men,  heating  coffee,  watering  horses 
uring  temporary  belts. 

Otlier  commiimlcatioiis. — Telegraph  lines ;  number  and  location 
of  stations,  number  of  wires;  connections;  parallel  highways,  roads, 
riyers,  or  canals ;  means  of  access  from  same  to  railroad ;  Junctions 
and  crossings  of  other  lines ;  relatiye  elevation ;  facilities  for  laying 
temporary  switches  and  sidings  at  stations  or  between  crossing  lines. 
DefenalbiUty* — ^Heights  commanding  line  of  road;  defense  of 
stations ;  defense  of  road  and  telegraph  lines  against  raiding  parties ; 
stmctures  exposed  to  demolition ;  defense  and  attack  of  same ;  defiles 
and  riyer  crossings. 

60.  Reeomnaiaaanee  of  a  -wood  or  forest. — Note  all  roads 
and  paths,  and  all  hills,  ravines,  and  streams  within  the  wood  or 
skirtmg  the  edges ;  kinds  of  trees,  density  and  growth ;  underbrush, 
preyalence  of  poisonous  shrubs  and  yines;  marshy  or  large  open 
spaces ;  practicability  of  forming  new  roads  by  cutting ;  creation  of 
obstacles  by  felling  trees ;  if  there  are  no  roads  traverse  the  shortest 
practicable  path  between  the  point  of  entrance  and  point  of  exit,  and 
mark  bowlders  or  blase  trees,  set  stakes,  or  otherwise  indicate  this 
path,  and  also  give  compass  bearings  of  the  route  to  be  followed. 
Note  the  exterior  forms  of  the  vroode,  whether  parts  of  the  edge 
flank  other  parts ;,  connection  with  neighboring  pieces  of  wood  by 
scattered  trees  or  clearings;  undulations  of  the  ground  that  would 
give  cover  to  attacking  force  or  to  defenders. 

61.  ReeonMAtaaamea  of  iBo«mt«laa. — *Note  the  number  and 
positions  of  passes  through  the  mountains,  of  roads  and  trails  lead- 
mg  to  these  passes,  their  condition,  practicability,  and  means  of 
repair ;  steepness  of  slopes  on  the  sides  of  roads ;  means  of  con- 
structing additloBal  roads;  watercourses,  their  direction,  nature,  and 
time  of  floods ;  means  of  crossing.  Note  ravines  and  open  glades  on 
■onntaln  sides,  lookout  points,  and  good  signal  stations;  note  time 
and  duration  of  snowdrifts  on  roads  or  passes;  depth  of  drifts  and 
posslbllItT  of  removing  them  or  of  traveling  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow.     Note  extent  and  nature  of  forest  growth. 

62.  Reeo]ftmalaa«nee  for  m  caasp  or  wimtcr  «iiarters> — 
Stte^ — Ix>catlon,  elevation,  and  area;  sanitary  features,  such  as 
drainage,  dryness,  and  general  character  of  top  soil;  proximity  of 
swampy  ground  or  stagMuit  ponds. 

CJoaisiiuBleatloaa.^ — Sufllctency  of  existing  roads  and  paths, 
maxlmmn  grades,  prol>able  condition  under  heavy  traflic  and  in  bad 
weaOier,  location  and  kind  of  materials  available  for  improvement 
or  repair,  railroad  or  water  communication  and  terminal  facilities 
of  same. 

Water  and  fvol. — Zx>cation,  kted,  and  quantity  of  fuel  at  hand ; 
^[iialitv  and  quantity  of  water;  facilities  for  filling  water  carts,  for 
watering  animals  and  for  washing  and  bathing:  nature  of  supply,  as 
wells,  springs,  running  streams,  and  its  reliability. 

Slielfer  amd  conwealenfses.— Proximity  of  trees,  brush,  wood, 
hay,  and  straw  for  huts  and  bedding ;  of  markets ;  of  towns  and 
Tillages. 

DefenalbilitF* — ^Location  of  outposts  and  guards;  location  and 
character  of  defensive  positions  in  or  near  the  camp ;  force  required 
to  hold  positions  which  may  command  the  camp. 

63.  Recoaaafaaaaee  of  a  piMHtlon.-^Thls  problem  usually  in- 
cludes the  selection  of  the  position,  and  is  therefore  tactical  as  well 
as  topographical.  Certain  relations  and  conditions  must  be  observed 
in  the  selection,  and  the  extent  and  degree  in  which  they  are  found 
must  be  clearly  shown  on  the  map  or  in  the  report. 

The  lensfn  of  the  poaltoa,  or  its  development  along  the  firing 
line,  should  be  proportional  to  the  force  available  for  its  occupation. 
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Exact  ml^s  can  not  be  given,  but  5,000  infantry  per  mile  or  3  men 
pel  yard  is  the  usual  estimate. 

The  flanks  nmst  be  secure.  Impassable .  natural  features,  a 
rlyer,  mountain,  or  stream  form  the  best  flank.  Lacking  these,  a 
wood,  a  deep  ravine,  a  cliff,  or  a  high  hill  will  serve.  E}ven  with 
these  features  absent  a  flank  may  be  strengthened  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  strong  earthwork,  but  the  general  rule  obtains  that  natural 
weakness  of  the  flanks  must  be  made  up  by  a  greater  number  of  men, 
or  by  the  substitution  of  cavalry  for  Infantry  in  case  the  ground 
favors  the  movements  of  mounted  troops. 

If  the  flanks  are  naturally  strongr  the  line  should  be  with- 
drawn to  make  the  entire  position  reentrant;  if  the  flanks  a,re 
naturally  weak  the  connecting  line  should  be  held  straight  or 
advanced  so  as  to  make  the  position  straight  or  salient. 

The  deptk  of  tke  position,  or  its  extent  in  rear  of  the  flxtng 
line,  should  afford  natural  cover  for  supports,  reserves,  and  trains, 
which  may  require  a  total  depth  of  800  to  2,400  yards,  but  a  short 
position  may  be  relativelv  shallower  than  a  long  one.  Three  or  four 
parallel  ridges,  300  to  600  yards  apart,  with  the  intervening  ground 

Eracticable,  form  an  excellent  position.  If  the  first  ridge  is  somewhat 
igher  than  the  rest,  so  much  the  better.  Whatever  cover  there  may 
be  for  the  compon^it  parts  of  the  force,  whether  natural  or  artiflcial, 
fences,  ditches,  trees,  ete.,  should  be  shown  or  described.  If  digging 
is  necessary,  its  amount  and  the  character  of  the  soil  should  be 
stated. 

Stronar  points  In  front  of  the  line,  which  may  be  occupied 
as  outposts,  should  be  shown. 

Commnnieatlon  skonld  be  free  in  every  direction,  concealed 
so  far  as  possible  from  the  enemy's  view. 

Artillery  positions  are  required  when  that  arm  is  represented 
in  the  occupying  force,  as  will  usuallv  be  the  case.  They  sttoold 
permit  the  guns  to  sweep  all  ground  in  front  of  the  position  over 
which  the  enemy  can  advance  to  the  limit  of  effective  range.  Erery 
point  in  front  of  the  position  and  within  range  which  commands  any 
part  of  it  is  an  element  of  weakness. 

Ranges  at  which  the  enemy  can  be  seen  and  reached  by  artillery 
flre ;  the  points  beyond  rifle  range  covered  by  such  ftre  and  its 
relative  command  of  adverse  artillery  positions  should  be  shown  or 
described. 

If  possible,  similar  information  should  be  obtained  of  the  ground 
likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  forming  for  attack  or  la 
taking  up  a  counter  position. 

64.  A  position  occupied  by  an  eneasy  must  be  reconnoitered 
from  a  distance,  and  few  details  can  actually  be  seen.  Valuable  hi- 
ferences  may  be  drawn  by  remembering  that  the  enemy  has  probably 
chosen  his  position  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  given. 

Especial  att(»ition  should  be  given  to  the  flanks  and  the  feasibility 
of  turning  one  of  them. 

65.  A  position  sketch  will  usually  be  on  a  scale  of  6  inches  or 
12  inches  to  the  mile.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  and  ex- 
peditious to  make  it  by  ihe  compass  and  drawing-board  method 
(par.  50)  or  the  method  with  oriented  board  alone  (par.  54).  The 
traverse  will  include  the  fewest  points  from  which  the  entire  area 
can  be  seen,  often  only  two,  and  all  other  features  will  be  located 
by  intersections  from  these  points.  Elevations  may  be  taken  by 
slope  board  or  clinometer,  the  neight  of  the  first  point  occupied  being 
arbitrarily  assumed  if  not  known. 

If  two  points  can  be  found  which  overlook  the  area  is  front  of 
them  and  which  are  also  visible  from  each  other,  the  eoaapaas  xnmy 
be  dispensed  with  except  for  a  meridian.  Measure  the  distance 
between  the  two  points.  Assume  the  position  of  one  of  the  points 
and  of  the  line  joining  them,  so  as  to  bilng  the  desired  area  on  the 
paper.  From  the  first  point  lay  off  on  the  Une  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  to  the  adopted  scale  and  j^t  the  second  point.     The 
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line  Joining  the  two  is  called  the  base,  and  will  be  near  one  edge 
of  the  board  if  all  the  area  to  be  mapped  is  on  one  side  of  the  line 
or  toward  the  middle  if  it  is  on  both  sides. 

Place  the  board  over  the  first  point ;  lay  the  ruler  along  the  base 
and  turn  the  board  until  the  ruler  points  to  the  second  point.  Keep 
the  board  in  this  position  and  point  the  ruler  successiyely  to  the 
objects  to  be  located,  drawing  the  lines  as  explained  in  paragraph  54. 
Gradients  are  written  along  the  corresponding  azimuths.  One 
gradient  should  be  taken  to  each  point  determined. 

Proceed  to  the  second  point.  Lay  the  ruler  along  the  base  and 
point  it  to  the  first  point.  Point  the  ruler  to  the  objects  to  be 
located,  marking  where  it  crosses  the  line  to  the  same  object  drawn 
from  the  first  point. 

66.  Contoarinff  is  a  method  of  exhibiting  relief  of  ground  by 
means  of  lines  so  drawn  on  a  map  as  to  indicate  points  of  equal 
elevation.  The  lines  so  drawn  on  a  map  and  the  corresponding  lines 
on  the  ground  are  called  contour  a.  The  word  contouring  is  applied 
to  the  neldwork  directed  especially  to  obtaining  data  for  drawing 
contours. 

The  difference  of  elevation  of  points  in  adjacent  contours  is  called 
the  contour  Interval,  and  is  usually  constant  for  all  the  contours 
on  the  same  map.  The  horizontal  distance  between  contours,  meas- 
ured in  a  radial  direction  with  reference  to  the  curvature  of  the 
contours  will  be  referred  to  as  contour  distance. 

The  theory  of  contouring  is  that  no  inadmissible  error  will  be 
made  by  supposing  the  slope  of  the  ground  from  a  point  in  one 
contour  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the  next,  or  along  the  contour 
distance,  to  be  a  straight  line.  The  less  the  contour  interval,  the 
less  error  will  be  made.  If  in  figure  28  the  curved  line  AB  represents 
the  actual  surface  of  the  ground,  and  points  1,  3,  5,  the  elevation 
of  successive  contours,  the  broken  line  1,  3,  5,  will  represent  the 
assumed  ground  surface,  and  its  departure  from  the  line  AB  is  the 
error  introduced.  If  now  the  points  2,  4,  and  6  are  also  determined, 
or  the  contour  intervals  be  reduced  one-half,  the  assumed  slope  is  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  which  differs  less  from  the  line  AB  than  the  line  1,  8,  5, 
and  hence  introduces  less  error.  With  points  determined  at  very 
short  Intervals  the  error  is  practically  eliminated. 

If  contour  distances  decrease  with  elevation,  or  the  contours 
become  closer  as  they  go  higher,  the  slope  is  concave,  and  points 
between  contours  are  lower  than  the  straight  line  joining  correspond- 
ing contour  points.  If  the  contours  become  closer  as  the  ground  falls, 
the  ground  is  convex,  or  lies  above  the  straight  line  joining  cor- 
responding contour  points.  A  point  of  inflection,  or  change  from 
convex  to  concave,  is  at  the  point  where  the  contour  distance  is  less 
or  greater  than  those  on  either  side  of  it.  ESciual  contour  distances 
correspond  to  uniform  slope. 

67.  One  contour  does  not  necessarily  join  all  the  points  of  the  same 
elevation  on  the  map  but  only  those  which  have  a  continuous  series 
of  points  of  the  same  elevation  joining  them.  It  may  require  several 
contours  to  take  in  all  the  points  of  a  given  elevation  on  the  map. 
Parts  of  the  same  contour  will  appear  as  separate  when  the  ground 
over  which  they  could  be  connected  is  not  on  the  map.  The  selection 
of  the  poipts  to  connect  in  one  contour  is  the  diflScult  part  of  the 
process  and  can  not  be  done  correctly  without  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  method  and  a  good  idea  of  the  general  shape 
of  the  ground  to  be  contoured.  In  military  reconnaissance  only 
enough  elevations  can  usually  be  taken  in  the  field  to  guide  one 
who  has  seen  and  studied  the  ground  in  drawing  the  contours.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  and  studied  the  ground  should  be  expected  or 
permitted  to  draw  contours  from  such  data.  Erroneous  information 
may  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

68.  For  equal  contour  intervals  the  map  contours  are  closer  to- 
gether as  the  slope  is  steeper.  It  follows  that  for  steep  slopes  the 
map  contours  will  approach  each  other  very  closely,  and  for  a  ver- 
tical wall  or  cllfT  they  will  coincide. 
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Oroimd  contours  can  not  cross,  but  map  contours  may  cross  in  the 
rery  unusual  case  of  a  cave  or  a  bluff  overhanging  by  an  amount 
which  can  be  shown  on  the  horizontal  scale.  Thu  is  so  rare  that  it 
is  usual  to  say  that  map  contours  can  not  cross. 

Every  contour  must  close  upon  itself  in  a  loop  or  else  must  extend 
unbroken  from  one  point  on  the  margin  on  the  map  to  some  other 
point  on  the  margin.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  large 
streams,  the  contour  on  each  bank  being  carried  upstream  until  it 
cuts  the  water  surface  when  it  is  dropped.  The  two  ends  must  be 
directly  opposite  (fig.  29).  In  a  small  stream  or  dry  bed»  the  contour 
crosses  at  the  point  where  the  elevation  of  the  bed  is  tliat  of  the 
contour  (fig.  30). 

Mmxintmnk  ridge  and  mtBtmnm  valley  contours  go  in  pairs.  A 
single  lower  contour  can  not  lie  between  two  higher  ones,  or  a  single 
higher  between  two  lower.  When  two  adjaeent  contour*  have  the 
same  elevation,  the  ground  between  them  will  be  attll  lovrer  if 
they  are  valley,  or  •till  ktylier  if  ridge  contours. 

09.  Contours  are  designated  by  their  heights  above  a  datum  plane. 
The  height  is  expressed  in  feet,  except  when  the  metric  scale  is  used, 
when  contour  intervals  are  in  meters. 

The  elevation  of  each  contour  should  be  shown  in  figures  at  points 
close  enoui^  together  to  allow  the  eye  to  run  from  one  to  the  other 
with  ease.  It  is  best  to  break  the  contours  and  write  the  numbers 
between  the  ends.  If  written  alongside,  the  numbers  should  always 
be  on  the  hisdier  side  of  the  contour  (figs.  SI  and  32). 

70.  Strai^t  contours  are  very  rare.  They  may  be  determined  by 
locating  any  two  points,  or  by  locating  one  point  and  observing  the 
aximutli  of  the  line.  ^ 

Simple  curved  contours  are  more  frequent  than  straight  ones,  but  are 
not  often  found  of  any  considerable  length.  They  may  be  determined 
by  fixing  3  points ;  or  by  2  points  with  the  radius  estimated ;  or  by  1 
point  with  the  center  assumed. 

The  typical  contovr  is  a  wavy  line,  alternately  salient  and 
reentrant,  and  may  be  determined  with  the  precision  needful  for  hasty 
reconnaissance  by  fixing  the  extreme  points  of  the  convex  and  concave 
portions. 

71.  IxMking  at  contours  from  the  higher  side,  the  salient  parts,  or 
those  concave  to  the  observer,  correspond  to  the  ridges,  and  the  re- 
entrant parts,  or  those  convex  to  the  observer,  to  the  valleys.  The 
valleys  are  also  lines  of  drainage.  Hence,  half  of  the  p<^ts  necessary 
to  determine  a  wavv  contour  will  lie  on  drainage  lines,  as  indicated  by 
rivers,  creeks,  brooks,  and  rivulets,  and  by  ravines,  or  other  depres- 
sions dry  at  most  seasons. 

The  slope  of  a  drainage  line  grows  less  in  the  direction  of  fiow. 
Tributaries,  or  branches,  are  usually  steeper  than  the  main  stream  at 
their  Junction,  and  also  Increase  in  slope  toward  their  sources.  Gen- 
erally, in  a  limited  area,  the  sources  will  be  at  nearly  the  same  ele- 
vation. To  apply  this  principle  in  increasing  the  amount  of  topo- 
graphical relief  that  may  legitimately  be  drawn  from  a  given  number 
of  known  elevations,  let  figure  33  represent  the  drainage  lines  of  an 
area  taken  from  a  civil  map.  Suppose  the  ground  to  have  been  studied 
and  elevations  to  have  been  determined  at  2  i>oints,  A  and  B,  How 
much  topography  can  be  drawn? 

The  110-foot  contour  will  be  above  the  105-foot  and  by  a  distance 
somewhat  less  than  the  length  AB,  because  the  slope  becomes  steeper 
and  the  contour  distance  less  in  going  upstream.  The  succeeding  con- 
tours at  10-foot  intervals  will  cross  the  tributary  at  gradually  decreas- 
ing distances,  as  indicated,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  source  is 
found  to  be  about  130  feet.  Take  the  other  sources  to  be  also  130  feet 
and  draw  the  contour  at  that  level,  remembering  that  it  is  concave 
where  it  crosses  the  streams,  and  that  the  part  between  the  streams  is 
convex  and  advanced.  Lay  off  the  contour  points  on  the  other  stream 
lines,  keeping  in  mind  the  law  of  slopes,  and  draw  the  other  contours, 
following  the  same  rule  as  for  the  first. 
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72.  If  enoQ^h  elerations  were  taken  on  stteftm  lines  the  concaTe 
parts  of  tbe  contours  would  be  fairly  well  determined,  but  the  convex 
points  would  still  be  in  part  uncertain.  It  is  known  tl^t  they  are 
convex  and  salient,  but  not  how  much.  This  information  is  supplied 
by  elevations  taken  along  the  ridges,  crests,  or  divides  which  lie  be- 
tween adjacent  drainage  lines.  The  typical  profile  of  a  crest  is  a  re- 
versed curve,  flat  and  convex  between  the  sources  of  streams,  flat  and 
concave  near  the  junctions  o£  streams,  and  steepest  In  the  middle,  with 
the  inflection  at  the  steepest  point.  The  form  of  crests  is  not  so  regu- 
lar as  that  of  vallevs,  and  less  use  can  be  made  of  it.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  so  that  actual  forms  can  be 
more  readily  remembered. 

73.  Tlie  Held  'work  of  contonriniflr  an  area  which  has  a  suffi* 
cient  relief  to  exhibit  drainage  lines  clearly  may  begin  by  traversing 
these  lines  with  gradients  taken  by  clinometer  or  slope  board.  It  is 
most  convenient  to  begin  where  collected  drainage  leaves  the  area  to 
be  mapped  and  follow  each  valley  to  its  source. 

If  the  valley,  is  open  and  the  flanks  of  the  ridges  on  each  side  can  be 
seen,  time  may  be  saved  by  taking  level  sights  from  some  of  the  con- 
tour points  on  the  drainage  line  to  points  on  the  ridges  ias  far  ad- 
vanced as  possible,  usually  where  the  line  of  sight  is  tangent  to  the 
MIL  This  giv^  two  points,  a  a  (flg.  33)  near  the  apex  of  the  salient 
from  which  the  contour  may  be  drawn  often  as  well  as  by  a  point  at 
the  apex.  If  this  can  be  generally  done  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  run 
out  toe  ridges.  Notes  should  be  made  of  the  apparent  shfipe  of  the 
contours  near  the  drainage  line,  whether  sharp  or  blunt,  or  whether 
the  vallev  is  narrow  or  wide.  The  general  shape  of  the  sky  line  of  the 
lidge  or  its  projection  against  higher  ground  should  be  noted  whenever 
a  lateral  view  of  it  can  be  had. 

If  hill  points  can  not  be  taken  from  the  valley  traverse  the  ridge 
lines  must  be  run  out.  They  must  be  connected  in  plan  (distance  and 
azimuth)  and  in  elevation  with  the  drainage  lines.  When  drainage 
and  ridge  lines  are  plotted  on  the  map  the  contour  points,  If  not  actu- 
ally observed,  may  be  interpolated  and  the  contours  drawn. 

The  symmetry  of  adjacent  contours  is  obvious  from  the  inspection 
of  any  contoured  map,  and  this  relation  may  be  utilized  where  one 
contour  has  been  well  determined,  to  draw  the, one  on  either  side  of  it 
from  a  very  few  points,  often  but  one.  If  the  contours  are  wavy  they 
wUl  generally  be  a  little  farther  apart  at  the  conca\ie  and  convex 
points  than  at  the  reversion  points  between  them.  If  the  contours  are 
not  wavy  they  are  generally  parallel. 

74.  If  the  relief  of  the  ground  is  so  sliflrl&t  that  the  drainage 
and  ridge  lines  are  uncertain  the  field  work  of  contouring  is  best 
done  by  taking  elevations  at  points  arbitrarily  selected.  Such  points 
will  usually  be  In  straight  lines  running  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  steepest  slope.  The  points  are  plotted  on  the  map,  the  cor- 
responding elevations  written  near  them,  and  the  contours  are 
interpolated  as  indicated  in  figure  34.  assuming  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  between  observed  points  is  a  straight  line.  The  closer 
the  points  are  together  the  less  error  is  involved  in  this  assumption. 

If  the  country  is  comparatively  flat  and  unbroken,  profiles  may 
be  run  along  roads  and  paths  and  contours  sketched  in  on  each 
side  so  far  as  they  can  be  seen.  Then  by  going  over  the  intervening 
ground  and  observing  its  shape,  the  portions  drawn  can  be  Joined  with 
the  eye  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

In  towns  and  villages  profiles  along  intersecting  streets  and  the 
study  of  the  intervening  spaoe  furnii^  data  for  approximate  con- 
tours. 

75.  Slope  eaatvalents. — ^Actual  distances  between  contours  on  a 
map  depend  on  the  contour  interval,  the  scale  of  the  map,  and  the 
gradient.  For  any  given  map  the  contour  interval  and  scale  are 
constant,  and  the  distances  between  contours  depend  on  the  slope 
alone.  On  any  map  with  contours  at  equal  intervals  each  gradient 
has  its  correspondiug  contour  distance,  which  Is  called  its  eqntva- 
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lent.  A  line  subdivided  to  show  the  equivalents  of  yarlous  gradients 
on  any  map  is  called  a  scale  of  slope  equivalents  for  that  map, 
or  simply  the  scale  of  slopes,  and  by  applying  such  a  scale  to  the 
distance  between  two  successive  contours  the  slope  of  the  ground  be- 
tween them  may  be  read  off. 

For  different  maps  slope  equivalents  vary  with  the  ratio  between 
the  contour  interval  and  the  scale.  A  scale  of  slope  equivalents  may 
be  constructed  for  a  given  ratio  and  will  be  true  for  all  maps  having 
that  ratio,  no  matter  how  much  the  scales  may  vary.  The  ratio 
may  be  taken  as  the  fraction  of  an  inch  on  the  scale  of  the  map 
corresponding  to  the  contour  interval.  If  the  scale  of  the  map  Is 
600  feet  to  the  inch  and  the  contour  interval  1  foot  the  ratio  is  tIw 
or  0.002,  which  is  the  fraction  of  an  inch  corresponding  to  1  foot 
on  a  scale  of  500  feet  to  the  inch.  If  the  scale  Is  1,000,  5,000, 
10,000,  or  50,000  feet  to  the  inch  and  the  corresponding  contour 
in^rval  is  2,  10,  20,  or  100  feet  the  ratio  in  each  case  is  -ghs,  and  the 
contour  interval  corresponds  to  0.002  Inch  on  the  scale  of  the  map, 
and  a  scale  of  slope  equivalents  corresponding  to  the  ratio  applies. 

Figure  35  contains  scales  of  slope  equivalents  for  ratios  of  -gU  to 
tAbt,  which  will  cover  the  usual  range. 

To  get  any  desired  scale  of  slope  equivalents  from  the  figure,  divide 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  contour  interval  by  the  number  of  feet  per 
inch  of  the  scale,  or  divide  the  number  of  inches  in  the  contour  in- 
terval by  the  denominator  of  the  R.  F.  The  result  is  the  ratio. 
Place  the  straight  edge  of  a  piece  of  paper  horizontally  on  the  dia- 
gram and  passing  through  the  corresponding  point  on  the  ratio 
scale  on  the  left  of  the  figure  and  prick  off  the  scale. 

Slope  equivalents  afford  a  convenient  and  rapid  method  of  deter- 
mining contour  points  on  any  line  of  a  map  the  gradient  of  which  is 
known. 

Any  fraction  of  the  equivalent  for  any  slope  corresponds  to  the 
same  fraction  of  the  contour  interval.  If  an  end  of  the  line  is  on 
a  contour  the  slope  equivalent  may  be  stepped  off  along  the  line  and 
each  point  so  determined  will  be  a  contour  point.  If  the  end  of  the 
line  is  between  contours,  measure  off  on  the  line  the  part  of  the 
slope  equivalent  corresponding  to  the  rise  or  fall  to  the  next  contour 

Foint.  From  this  step  off  the  slope  equivalent  as  before.  If  a 
ractional  distance  remains  at  the  end  of  the  line  find  what  part 
of  the  slope  equivalent  it  is  and  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  last 
contour  elevation  the  corresponding  part  of  the  contour  interval 
for  the  elevation  of  the  end  of  the  line.  To  illustrate :  If  in  figure 
36  elevation  at  a  of  the  line  ah  is  103,  gradient  +2*,  the  contour 
interval  10  feet  and  the  slope  equivalent  cd,  then  the  rise  to  the 
next  contour  is  110— 103— -7  feet,  or  ^  of  the  contour  IntervaL 
Seven-tenths  of  od^^ae,  and  hence  0  is  the  position  of  the  110-foot 
contour  point.  Lay  off  ef,  fg,  and  gh^-^cd  and  locate  the  120  feet, 
130-foot,  and  140-foot  contour  points.  The  remaining  distance  ftft=- 
\  of  cd,  hence  the  rise  l}eyond  fc*-2i  feet  and  the  elevation  of  ft=« 
contour  point.  Lay  off  ef,  1g,  and  gh'^cd  and  locate  the  120-foot, 
142.5. 

76.  In  the  absence  of  contours  relief  may  be  Indicated  by 
iiaelmres,  whidh  are  short  parellel  or  slightly  divergent  lines  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  steepest  slope.  Hachures  should  be  used 
only  to  indicate  areas  which  present  slopes  steep  enough  to  offer 
cover  or  become  obstacles.  The  use  of  hachures  is  illustrated  in 
figure  87. 

77.  The  reconnaissance  vrltK  a  movingr  column  will  require 
the  simultaneous  work  of  a  number  of  sketchers  and  must  be  so  or- 
ganized that  each  sketcher  shall  do  his  full  share  in  the  time  al- 
lowed: that  the  sketches  and  reports  shall  be  turned  In  about  the 
same  hour ;  and  that  the  assigned  ground  shall  be  thoroughly  cov- 
ered without  unnecessary  duplication. 

A  good  sketcher  on  foot  can  take  about  10  miles  of  road  in  a  day, 
6t  can  keep  up  with  a  slowly  advancing  column.    A  good  sketcher 
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mounted  can  cover  15  miles  a  day  steadily,  or  in  an  emergency  20 
or  25,  and  can  keep  up  with  infantry  on  a  forced  march  or  with  car- 
airy  marching  at  ordinary  rate. 

The  reconnaissance  for  a  column  should  include  besides  the  road 
traveled  the  nearest  parallel  road  on  each  side  and  all  connecting 
roads  between  them.  Each  mile  traversed  by  the  column  on  the 
main  road  will  thus  involve  2i  to  5  miles  of  sketching. 

If  a  reconnaissance  is  to  be  made  when  a  force  is  not  In  motion, 
the  area  to  be  covered  will  usually  be  so  large  and  the  time  allowed 
so  short  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  combine  the  work  of  a  number 
of  sketchers. 

78.  If  any  map  is  available,  the  area  to  be  reconnoitered  should 
be  outlined  on  it  and  subdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
sketchers,  the  parts  to  be  made  equal,  not  in  size  necessarily,  but  in 
amount  of  work  and  time  required,  the  important  point  being  that 
all  the  parts  shall  be  finished  at  the  same  hour. 

Each  of  these  parts  is  assigned  to  a  sketcher,  with  full  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  amount  and  class  of  work  to  be  done,  the  scale  to  be 
used — which  should  be  the  same  for  all — and  the  place  and  hour  at 
which  the  sketch  must  be  turned  in.  If  practicable,  each  sketcher 
should  be  given  a  tracing  or  copy  of  enough  of  the  map  to  show  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  task  and  the  adjacent  features  of  those  next 
to  his. 

If  there  is  no  map,  the  area  may  be  indicated  by  landmarks,  but 
it  will  be  usually  necessary,  and  always  desirable^o  go  over  the 
ground  and  point  out  his  task  to  each  sketcher.  when  boundaries 
are  definite  there  need  be  very  little  overlapping.  The  amount  of 
reduplication  must  increase  as  boundaries  become  more  vague. 

79.  The  area  to  be  mapped  may  be  divided  up  in  any  convenient 
way,  but  it  is  best  to  use  roads,  fences,  streams,  or  other  well-defined 
lines  as  much  as  possible.  Lacking  these,  compass  courses  passing 
through  well-defined  points  will  answer. 

In  a  road  sketch  one  man  should  be  assigned  to  the  main  road  or 
that  on  which  the  column  is  marching.  Others  will  be  assigned  to 
such  parallel  and  intersecting  roads  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  map. 
So  far  as  practicable,  side  parties  should  leave  the  main  road  by  an 
intersecting  road,  traverse  a  short  stretch  of  parallel  road,  and 
return  to  the  main  road  by  another  cross  road. 

80.  Compilation — The  sketches  when  turned  in  are  consolidated, 
usually  by  pasting  them  in  their  proper  relative  positions  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  or  else  by  pasting  tnem  together  at  their  edges  so 
that  corresponding  features  will  Join.  If  one  of  them  does  not  ex- 
actly fit,  as  will  often  happen,  the  adjustment  is  best  made  by  cut- 
ting the  sketch  into  two  or  more  pieces  and  moving  them  with  respect 
to  each  other  so  as  to  absorb  the  discrepancy.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
road  is  half  an  inch  too  short,  cut  it  at  three  or  four  places  on  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  road  and  separate  the  .  pieces  by  a  sixth  or 
eighth  of  an  inch.  If  too  long,  overlap  the  pieces  instead  of  sepa- 
ratiI^g  them.  If  a  road  or  other  feature  is  out  of  azimuth,  make  a 
cut  through  one  of  its  ends  and  swing  it  into  place.  These  opera- 
tions may  be  combined.  The  adjustment  is  rapid  and  sulBciently 
exact.  If  a  sketch  is  too  much  out  to  be  adjusted  by  this  process, 
it  will  usually  be  of  little  value  and  time  will  be  saved  by  leaving 
it  out  of  the  compilation  and  filling  in  the  gap  free-hand,  using  the 
sketch  as  a  sruide 

Figure  88  illustrates  this  method  of  adjustment. 

81.  Reproduction. — As  many  copies  of  the  map  will  be  made  as 
circumstances  may  require.  The  first  step  is  to  divide  the  map  into 
sections  of  convenient  and  usually  equal  size,  and  make  a  tracing  of 
each.  The  size  of  'the  sections  will  usually  be  determined  by  the 
method  of  reproduction  to  be  used  and  the  size  of  the  apparatus  at 
hand.  Time  will  be  saved  if  there  are  not  more  sections  than  there 
are  men  available  to  trace,  supposing  that  all  the  tracers  are  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  speed.    If  one  of  them  can  wor^  two  or  three 
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times  as  fast  as  the  average,  two  or  more  sections  should  be  re- 
served for  him,  the  idea  being  that  the  work  will  be  done  in  the 
shortiest  time  if  so  arranged  that  all  finish  at  once. 

With  fairlv  expert  sketchers,  it  will  be  i>os8ible  to  have  each  ink 
his  work  before  turning  it  in.  A  useful  expedient  in  case  of  great 
haste  is  to  make  the  sketches  themselves  transparent  by  oiling  and 
fasten  them  together  for  use  instead  of  a  tracing. 

82.  The  tracing  made,  further  processes  depend  upon  the  time 
available  and  whether  the  work  can  be  done  in  daylignt  or  must  be 
done  at  night. 

Of  processes  requiring  sunlight,  the'  most  reliable,  simplest,  and 
quickest  is  the  blnc-priint  process. 

The  prepared  paper  may  be  purchased  in  rolls  of  10  or  50  yards. 
It  should  be  put  up  in  tin  foil  and  each  6  or  8  rolls  should  be  in  a 
sealed  tin  case ;  it  will  then  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 
If  necessary  to  sensitize  the  paper  in  the  field  the  following  solu- 
tions must  be  prepared : 

Ounces, 

Stock  solution  A  {^*^tlr^  ^'  ^^^'^  *°^  ammonia.^ 2 

Stock  solution  B  {wftSi"!![^^^^^^^^  i 

For  use  mix  4  parts  of  A  with  3  parts  of  B. 

Unprepared  paper  may  be  purchased  in  50-yard  rolls.  To  sensitize 
the  paper  a  sheet  of  the  desired  siae  is  cut  from  the  roll  and  placed 
on  a  flat  surface;  the  mixed  solution  is  applied  with  a  sponge  to 
the  upper  surface  in  a  smooth,  even  coat,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wet  through  to  the  back  of  the  paper.  The  sheet  is  hung  up  in  a 
dark  room  until  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  enough  paper 
for  a  day's  use  is  sensitized  at  one  time,  for  it  does  not  keep  well. 

The  exposure  takes  from  four  to  eight  minutes  in  bright  sunlight, 
varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  transparency  of  the 
tracing.  Under  other  conditions  than  sunlight  a  much  longer  ex> 
posure  is  required ;  sometimes  an  hour  or  more.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  paper  is  not  taken  from  the  frame  before  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently exposed.  When  the  margin  protruding  from  under  the  trac- 
ing has  a  greenish-bronze  color,  open  one  part  of  the  back  of  the 
frame  and  observe  the  print.  The  lines  should  stand  out  sharp  and 
distinct  on  a  gray  background.     Take  the  print  from  the  frame  and 

Slace  it  in  a  tray  containing  water  suflicient  to  fully  cover  the  print. 
:inse  it  until  the  lines  stand  out  in  clear  white,  then  hang  up  to 
dry.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fresher  the  paper  is  the  slower 
it  will  print  and  the  quicker  it  will  wash  out :  the  older  the  paper  is 
the  quicker  it  will  print  but  the  slower  it  will  wash. 

Additions  and  alterations  may  be  made  to  blue  prints  with  a  10 
per  cent  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  used  as  an  ink.  If  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  run,  add  a  very  little  mucilage.  Common  soda  may  be 
used,  but  the  lines  have  a  yellowish  cast  instead  of  the  pure  white 
which  the  potash  gives.  Additions  and  alterations  of  a  drawing  are 
conveniently  made  by  inking  the  lines  of  a  blue  print  with  water- 
proof liquid  India  Ink  and  removing  all  the  blue  color  by  the  potash 
or  soda  solutions.  The  black  lines  then  remain  on  a  white  ground. 
They  take  well  in  photographing,  and  by  treating  the  paper  with 
oil,  it  becomes  transparent  enough  for  contact  printing,  being  used  in 
place  of  a  tracing  and  in  the  same  way. 

Brown  prints. — Next  in  point  of  simplicity  for  daylight  use  Is 
the  brown-print  process.  It  is  In  many  respects  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  copying  processes.  The  paper  Is  purchased  pre- 
pared. 

After  exposure  for  about  two  minutes  in  bright  sunlight  the  margin 
protruding  from  under  the  tracing  turns  from  its  original  light 
yellow  to  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  print  is  then  taken  from  the 
frame,  Imn^ersed  in  water,  and  thoroughly  rinsed  on  both  sides, 
when  the  lines  come  out  in  perfect  white  on  a  sepia-brown  ground. 


It  is  tlien  Immiened  in  a  fixing  bath  made  from  the  salt  which  ac- 
companies each  roll  of  the  paper  (2  ounces  of  fixing  salt  to  1  gallon 
of  water)  ;  this  makes  the  print  permanent  and  also  darkens  the 
sepia-brown  color,  the  lines  remaining  white.  After  fixing  the  print 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  for  20  to  30  minutes  and  then  hung  up 
to  dry. 

The  brown  color  being  impervious  to  light  makes  this  paper  very 
Taluable  for  negatives  wnich  may  be  used  to  produce  positive  copies, 
either  with  the  blue  or  brown  print  papers,  yielding  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original  in  either  blue  or  brown  lines  on  a  white 
background.  In  making  the  positive  prints  from  the  brown-paper 
negatives  the  time  of  exposure  is  somewhat  longer,  since  the  brown- 
process  paper  is  not  as  transparent  as  tracing  cloth  or  tracing  paper. 
Bven  very  fine  lines  of  the  original  are  reproduced  with  i^urprlsing 
distinctness,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  both  manipulations  the  orglinal 
Is  in  direct  contact  with  the  sensitive  side  of  the  paper,  so  that  no 
light  can  enter  sideways  under  the  lines. 

By  making  several  negatives  and  printing  from  them  simultaneously 
the  rate  of  reproduction  may  be  largely  increased. 

83.  For  printing  by  artlllctal  llflrlit  bromide  papers  are  used. 
A  contact  print  from  the  tracing  has  clear  white  lines  on  a  very 
dark-brown  ground.  The  contrast  is  clear  and  agreeable.  Altera- 
tions may  be  made  with  a  sharp  red  pencil,  which  makes  a  legible 
line,  or  by  scratching  through  the  emulsion,  which  makes  a  white 
line.  A  print  can  be  obtained  quickly  from  the  light  of  three  candles 
at  12  inches  distance. 

To  develop  bromide  prlmt*  make  a  stock  solution  of  hydro- 
chinon,  150  gr. ;  sodium  sulphite,  360  gr. ;  water.  12  oz. 

For  use,  to  1  os.  of  stock  solution  add  1  dr.  rodinal  and  8  oz. 
water :  or.  make  stock  solution  of  metol,  150  gr. ;  sodium  sulphite 
c^stals,  2i  oz. ;  sodium  carbonate  crystals,  3)  oz. ;  bromide  potash, 
8  gr. ;  wat^,  20  ok.    For  use,  add  1  oz.  stock  solution  to  4  oz.  water. 

Acetic  acid  is  used  to  clear  bromide  prints  after  development  and' 
to  stop  the  action  of  the  developer,  16  oz.  water  to  1  dr.  acetic  acid. 

For  flytiig  broinlde  prtmM  use  hyposulphite  of  soda,  1  02. ; 
water,  6  os.  A  little  alum  added  to  the  fixing  bath  In  hot  weather 
hardens  the  film. 

A  bromide  print  may  be  made  transparent  by  oil  and  used  for 
contact  printing  by  artificial  light.  It  will  be  better,  though  not 
essential,  to  secure  a  paper  for  negatives  thinner  than  that  usually 
supplied  for  prints. 

The  crde  of  operations  for  quick  reproduction  by  the  bromide 
process  is  as  follows: 

From  a  tracing  or  transparent  drawing  make,  say.  3  to  5  negatives. 
Make  them  transparent  and  start  printing  from  all  of  them.  If  the 
sketchers  are  in  by  5.30  p.  m.,  the  negatives  can  be  ready  for  printing 
by  7  p.  m.,  and  after  that  prints  can  be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  hour  from  each  negative.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  have 
all  that  are  needed  for  the  next  day  done  by  9  p.  m. 

84.  Transfer  processes* — With  the  beetosrapK  the  drawing 
is  made  In  a  special  ink  and  pressed  face  down  on  the  surface  of  a 
gelatin  compound  in  a  metal  pan.  When  the  paper  is  pulled  off  the 
drawing  appears  reversed  on  the  gelatin  surface.  A  piece  of  blank 
paper  pressed  on  the  surface  and  then  withdrawn  shows  the  drawing  ■ 
direct  In  purplish  lines.  Fifty  to  100  impressions  may  be  taken. 
Bach  print  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  compound  and  Is  sticky, 
curly,  and  very  stubborn.  The  process  is  at  best  only  a  makeshift, 
but  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  improvise  and  the  simplest  to  operate. 
For  quifek  work  several  pans  should  be  provided,  as  each  must  be 
washed  after  use  and  should  not  be  used  again  until  well  dried. 

The  hectograph  compound  is  made  of—  Parts, 

Glue  or  gelatin 100 

Glycerin 400 

Water ..  400 
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Kaolin,  50  parts,  or  some  fcie  iiwrt  ifght-colored  powder  may  be 
aMed  with  a^raata^.  The  ingredientsf  require  prolonged  mniii^ 
art  200*  P..  which  is  b€St  obtaiaed  in  a  salt-water  bath,  2  oaoces 
salt  to  1  pint  wafer.  ' 

The  fak  is  aiade  of —  PnrtM. 

NlffTOslne  black 1 

Glycerfn 4 

Water ^ 14 

Writing  or  drawing  Is  doue  with  a  fteah,  ctean  steel  pen.  The  sur- 
face of  the  compoana  Is  moistened  lightly  with  a  brush  or  sponge  and 
allowed  to  aeArly  d.ry^  when  the  copy  lis  laid  smoothly  on^  face  down 
and  rubbed  to  a  good  contact  throughout,  eliminating  all  air  bubbles. 
The  paper  Is  allowed  remain  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  removed 
by  starting  one  comer  and  polling  caraOel  to  the  surface.  The  abeets 
for  Impressions  are  put  on  and  removed,  in  the  same  way»  OLcepi  that 
they  are  left  on  but  few  seconds^ 

With  tlie  U«ek  amt«copyi«t  the  drawing  is  made  in  a  meeial 
Ink  and  transferred  to  a  parchment  sheet  h^  ia  a  special  frame;. 
This  process  is  free  from  some  c^the  objections  t9  the  hec;tegrapii, 
but  It  Is  more  difficult  to  work.  The  copies  are  In  printer'a  iBJc,  are 
permanent,  and  very  satisfactory. 

85.  I/Ajidiicape  al&eteUnsr.^ — -Free-hand  sketching  can  not  take 
the  place  of  topography,  but  ft  Is  a  valuable  adjunct  and  should  be 
practiced  by  every  soldier  who  haa  any  aptitiule  for  pictorial  drawing. 

A  sketch  differs  from  a  photograph  only  in  that  it  shows  In  sharp 
outline  a  limited  number  of-  the  Urgev  ands  characteriatiG  features 
easily  seen  and  understeod,  while  the  photograph  shows  all  deiaBa. 
many  ot  them  so  minute  that  they  are  lost  in  a  mass  of  confused 
forma,  with  the  form  lines,  other  than  the  aky  line,  relatively  incett- 
spicuous.  All  the  lines  ef  a  perfect  sketch  exist  faa  a  photograph,  hot 
close  scrutiny  Is  often  necessary  to  &nd  them.  If  so<;ight  out  and 
traced,  however,  a  perfect  sketch  results^  Tracing  from  photocrapha 
Is  excellent  practice. 

Tke  omtflt  for  field  sketching  shoold  be  as  simple,  as  possible.  A 
sketchbook  with  a  canvas  cover,  carried  in  a  waj^-tight  case^  ti>- 
gether  with  a  few  lead  pencils  B,  F,  and  H,  and  pieces  ef  soft  an^d 
hard  robber  are  the  essentials  for  satisfactory  work.  For  aeUve  field 
work  the  book  should  be  no  wider  than  can  be  carried  in  the  pocfeet 
of  a  service  blouse  and  relatively  long,  say  5  Imt  &  inches. 

The  pof  at  of  vlevr  should  as  a  rule  be  high  enough  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  all  that  is  important — a  ffoefc^  a  kneU^  a  hill,  a 
peak — depending  upon  the  conditions.  Face  toward  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  view  which  is  determined  upon.  Held  the  board  or  sketchbook 
vertically  before  the  eye  and  move  It  backward  or  forward  aotU  th«t 
sheet  just  fills  the  field.  Lower  the  board  until  the  sky  line  of  the 
bills  can  be  seen  above  its  top  edge,  and  with  a  pencil  mark  on  that 
edge  the  points  corresponding  to  the  principal  salients  and.  reentrants 
of  the  hill  forms.  If  desirable  the  board  can  be  moved  sideways  far 
enoogh  to  enaW#  .the  pctotfipal  heights  and  depresalona  to  be  marked 
oh  the  vertical  edge.  By  intersecting  references  the  locations  can 
then  be  easily  established  on  the  sheet.  From  these  poiats  the  forma 
can  be  sketched  in  with  much  greater  accuracy. 

Proceed  next  to  draw  the  hills  In  outline,  but  faintly,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  curves  or  hnmpe  at  first.  Go  over  them  again 
with  more  care,  bringing  out  the  small  IrregularitieB.  If  any  part 
of  the  horizon  is  visible,  draw  in  lightly,  and  then  complete  the  8e»- 
eral  mass  of  hills  by  drawing  the  water  or  base  lines.  Seek  now  for 
the  surface  character  of  the  hilte  by  tracing  the  ravine  lindi.  Tlie 
knobs  and  foothills  are  broaght  out  by  tracing  the  tree  meandcta 
that  show  form.  All  changes  in  fi»rm  or  breaks  in  the  groaad  ttrodnce 
corresponding  breaks  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree  masses,  whldi  show 
in  the  distance  as  irregular  lines.  If  the  more  Important  of  these 
are  sought  and  drawn,  the  general  character  of  the  hill  will  result. 


ind  creat.  aod  tha  BbpLetoB  ol  tbe  sketch  la  i 


iglf  marked 
1  luremt  Buo  irepH  la  the  moat 
llcatloDB'  glvea   In  the  accom-    ' 
an  In  outSne  work, 
of  forms  aufflclent  foe  moat 


r  ot  pcnnancnt  torm.  A  con- 
In  Bectlon,  taperlne  Bllghtly 
which  are  painted  altemalQly 


Lf  be  usi-13  Tor  dltTprent  units, 
jj  cuttlnt!  notchea  or  punching 
Uoroughlf  wet,  atretched,  end 
t  BKSln  end  tagged  while  wet. 
bottom  ot  the  Itad  or  weight. 

.. by   B   rawhide   thoos:   paaalng 

through  an  eye  In  the  lead  and  aB  eye  made  ta  the  end  ot  the  line. 

Boandloga  are  uauallj  referred  to  a  plane_para!lpl  to  the  water  sur- 
face, borlzonlal  except  In  flowing  atieHma.  The  plane  uaually  aelected 
la  the  water  surface  Itself  It  atatlonary.  or  one  of  Its  poBltlona  it 
ratlabic,  so  that  souadlcgs  will  Indicate  approximately  the  actual 
depths  o(  wator.  The  eleTatJon  of  the  witter  aurtace  In  the  position 
■sleeted  la  called  the  dstnni  leiel.  If  the  surface  elevation  varies, 
gBDge  rod  mnst  be  mt  near  the  watee'a  edge,' and  read  often  enough 


ending 


ntinuous  curve  of  water  level.  The  lime  of  beginning 
rtlcular  group  of  aoundloea  l9  noted.  The  mean  elevation 
of  the  water  surface  during  (bat  Interval  1^  raken  from  the  curve, 
and  the  soundinga  are  corrected  by  the  difference  between  the  actaal 
level  and  the  datum  level.  If  the  correction  to  be  applied  Is  leas  than 
lialt  a  foot.  It  Is  usually  neglected. 

The  material  of  the  bottom,  aa  rac_. 

illy  be  told  from  the  feeling  of  the  r< 

epeclmen  of  the  bottom  can  be  bronght  u 
lead  with  talhiw. 

A  correct  sounding  la  obtained  only  when  the  line  or  rod  Is  plumb 
■nd  straight  and  ita  length  correct,  or  Ita  error  known  and  utplled. 
Except  for  blunders  In  reading  the  line,  only  one  souroe  of^  error 
operaleB  to  make  the  aonndlnga  too  smalt,  and  that  is  a  line  whUh 
has  stiietahed  since  It  was  ta^ed  or  Is  too  long.  All  olber  aources 
of  error  make  the  aoundlngs  too  large,  and  hence  they  are  apt  to  be 
BO.  and  actual  depths  slightly  less  than  those  recorded  will  usaally  be 

To  get  a  plumb  aonndlne  from  a  boat  moving  through  the  water, 
the  lead  la  thrown  out  or  the  pole  Inclined  In  the  direction  of  motion 
far  enongh  to  allow  It  to  react  bottom  by  the  time  the  boat  is  directly 
over  the  spot  where  It  strikes.  Soundings  taken  with  a  line  from  a 
diovIdk  boat  will  always  be  too  laree. 

The  moat  accurate  aoundlngs  with  lead  and  line  In  running  water 
are  taken  trom  a  boat  floating  with  the  current,  with  line  allowed  fo 
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It  1b  raised  obI;  a  foot  or  bo  between 

the  bottom. 
(I. — The  simplest  metbod    la   by   two 
□vn  paints  on  share.      If  the  sound- 
.g  throaBh  one  of  the  polnfB,  all  azl- 

coDStant.  and  one  meagurement  will 
ked  by  jianKe  fla^  and  the  boat's  erew 
range.     Only  one  tnatiument  and  ob- 

ueunimetOina  tac  atreaniB  and  is  best 
8  ran  be  ttl^eri  in  stralKbt  lines.     Lo. 

the   boiit    by    two   obaervera    taking 

to  two   known   points   on   aUorc— Bee 
lus  sextant  anglea.     The  latter  is  leas 
lar  la  regulrea  (or  rapid  plotting. 
r  its  muiTRlelit  aboiild  be  made  on  a 
idlnBB :  "Soundings    are    In    feet    (or 


.y-Sf  "'  "•'   .' 

iters)."      If  tbf 

!  reference  plane  la  In- 

,n  ia  11 

1  a  : —  direction.' 

e  rate  of  fall  e 

ipreased  In. any  recog- 

e  groMDd  Itaelf  looks,     iil  mlea  and 
to  relations  between  ground  and  nutn 
elation!  of  map  to  ground. 
I  aid  tbe  begltvier ' 


witb 
„  —  ,  „, t  thB 

compBBB  aB  a  guide  It 

--  ■-—  -or  Infllcatldi 

I,  ridge,  or  other 


ne  by  turning  tbe  map  so 

.Ine  the  compaaB  aa  a  guld 

I  the  map  look  for  Indlcattoi 


wbieh  ta  known. 

Estimate  certain  distances,  tw  the 
I  stance  between  promlDent  i>oints  and 


_   .,    .  anlformly  sPBCed.  as 

city  blocks,  wblcb  are  uaaally  about 
railroad  staOoDS  or  sidings,  tbe  dla- 
om  time  tablea.  If  tbe  map  has  par- 
ay  be  drawn  by  aasaming  BS  mllea  to 
b  minute.  If  the  ground  Is  accessible 
vn  on  the.  map  and  measure  the  dls- 


1  dopreBBlona.  especially  If  several  are 
our  may  be  Qucertaln.  Ix>ok  tor  Indl- 
(  of  It,  If  tbe  contour  Interval  Is  not 
ay  clue  to  It  unless  Isolated  elevstlona 


terToedlate  poiiit. 


..  .  O-toot  coDtour 
t  dlBWnce,  fall  90  (oet,  quo- 
in Atcblson  Hill,  since  tbe 
s  the  larger  i "  — - 


'  falllDE,  DO  computation  !■ 
hide  a  tartbei  point  at  taU- 

leaU  of  a  good  topognpIU- 

Sj  Bccuracr   Ib   meant  a 

ervstloni  made  In  tbe  Oetd, 


'ersoDS  ntio  are  not  RUlIed 
rect,  u  It  will  fletrapt  from 
Dg  anyttilng  of  equal  value. 
IS  and  drawilig.  If  posslbU, 
i  and  aialancps  plotted  and 
e  no  apDroilmaMon  on  Ae 
ma;  nave  almpl;  sueaaed 
:e  of  otber  InformiitlOD  the 
t  exactly  S50  jatan. 
an  aa  posBlble.  In  tbe  office 
a  pedal  ly  mlerB,  scales,  and 
'fore  beghinlag  work.      Dust 


kept  well  pointed. 

India   Ink   In  atick   form  KiTea   tbe  best   results, 
qntred  tor  proper  grindlnr '-j—   — -   — •■ — ■— 


used,  I 


leld  « 


wort     The  prepared  fi ..   ... 

Huu  are  HBasfaclorj.  They  muat  be  kept  well  Cu.ncu  nueu  um 
BctQBlly  llllluE  a  pen.  If  the  ink  eeta  thick  In  the  bottle  ao.  that  tt 
will  not  run  freely  from  a  feah-fllled  pen  add  a  little  water, 

Tbe  niltnK,  Or  rlKl>>-linc  gpcn  (Bgs.  42  and  43)  Ib  best  tor 
naklns  lines  o(  uniform  thlckneSB.  The  points  muBt  be  kept'  cleati, 
and  wlien  worn  muBt  be  grouud  oa  n  Tery  fine  atone  to  the  form 
shown  and  to  exactly  equal  leogth.  Tbs  pplnts  may  be  closed  and 
the  esda  ahapad  tOKetber.  which  will  make  them  Identical.  Then 
open  tbe  polntB  and  grind  each  on  thf  outnlde  to  a  proper  edze. 
BlEbt'ime  pens  are  set  fo  make  Hues  of  different  thlckneBaea  by  tbe 
■crew  n,  but  the  range  for  any  one  pett  Is  limited,  and  different  Blses 
of  pena  are  made.  A  yery  flue  line  can  not  be  made  wllh  a  coarae 
pen,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  make  a  very  broad  line  with  a  line  one. 
Bolnta  Bhould  never  toucb.  If  a  line  made  with  the  points 
tly  scptfated  Ib  too  coarse,  take  a  puialler  pen.  Tbeac  pena  are 
tbe  lengtb  over  all.     Five  Incbes  la  a  medium  and  osetul 


ttgbtly  IT 
raded  br 


ma;  be  Qlled  by  dipping  an  ordlnar;  pen  Id  tbe  Ink 
letween  the  points.  A  atrip  of  paper  closely  (oldea 
"•e  same  war.  In  the  boltle  ol  prepared  ink  the 
1  quill  for  filling.  Take  only  as  much  Ink  as  cao 
tbree  minutea.  As  bood  as  the  Oovr  bucomes  the 
pen  should  be  emptied  and  refilled.  To  empty  or 
a  piece  of  paper  (the  corner  of  a  blotter  1h  ei- 
e  polDls. 


tbe  ruler  or  curve   Is  laid  In  the   proper  position 

along  the  edge,  lightly  piesslitg  agaloat  It.     The 

wltb  the  plane  of  its  points  perpendicular  to  tbe 

ind  In  tbe  direction  of  motioD.     The  handle  shoaM 

1  in   the   same  dIreclioQ.      For  tree-hand  lluea,  aa 

pen  In  tbe  same  Tray  and  more  the  hand  to  as 

to  follow  tb*  line, 

in  ruling  wttn  a  writing  pen  choose  one  of  a  size  which  will  make 

a  line  of  the  required  thlcimeas  without  pressing  on  tbe  paper.     Dip 

tbe  point  only  In  the  Ink.      If  the  ruler  has  a  beveled  edge  place  It 

with   the  top  projecting.      A  curve  or  a  ruler  not  beveled   should  be 

raised  alightly  from  the  paper.     The  pen  should  not  be  Inked  above 

the  point  Rblch   touches   the  ruler.      It   Is  held   as  described  (or  the 

'       !   together   may    be   drawn   with   one 

"     -   n  Bllghtly. 


Betting  of  the  ruler  by  Inclining  tbe  pen  Bllehtly. 

Writing  pens  are  best  (or  stream  lines.     When 

the  size  of  tbe   pen  to  suit  the   thickness  o(  '. 


. __   _...  to  suit  the   thickness  o(  line.     When   using  a 

writing  pen  free-hand  do  as  mach  r'  •■■ ■- "•'-  *—  ■• 

Ing   the  pen    toward   tbe   body   in   E 

For  lettering,  signs,  and  all  free-hand  vork  with  the  writing  pen. 
keep  tbe  pen  clean  and  freshly  Inked  and  the  Ink  free  from  dost  and 
of  proper  conslstenc;  to  flow   freely  without  dripping  from  tbe  pen 

In  using  a  drcDlar  pen  (flcE.  43),  set  the  legs  of  tbe  compasies  so 
that  tbey  will  span  the  right  distance  and  the  pen  point  will  be 
vertical.  The  lead  of  a  pencil  point  should  be  sharpened  to  the 
shape  of  tbe  rullag-pen  points  wltb  the  flat  side  toward  tbe  pirot  leg 
of  the  compasses.  When  using  compasses  with  pen  or  pencil.  IncllQe 
tbem  slightly  In  the  direction  of  motion  and  rotate  the  head  between 
the  thamb  and  forefloger.  Very  slight  pressure  only  should  be  Dec* 
essary  beyond  the  weight  of  the  Instrument. 

Figure  46  represents  the  most  convenient  Instrument  for  meamr- 
Ing  the  length  of' curved  or  broken  lines  on  a  map.     Tbe  small  wheel 

n  the  dis 
of  the  nL_,. 

92.  Papers. — Maulla  paper  of  cream  or  buff  tint,  usually  called 
detail  paper,  Is  suitable  for  sketches  and  drawings  which  are  to  be 
traced  or  used  In  the  Ocld.  Only  the  better  grade  stands  erasing 
and  that  l^lpe^[ectly.  This  paper  comes  in  rolls  38,  42,  and  64 
Inches  wide.      It  may  be  ordered  by  the  pound  or  yard. 

White  drawing  paper  may  l>e  bad  In  rolls  or  sheets  mounted  on 
muslin    or    unmounted.      Whatman's    cold-prpssed    flne-grf 

Kinerally  nsietul.  It  comes  In  sheets  oZ  names  and  Rlies  _.  . 
Liyal,  Ifl  by  24  Inches :  Imperial.  22  by  30  inches ;  Double  Elephant. 
2T  by  40  luches :  Antiquarian,  31  by  63  Inches.  Roll  papers  are  27 
to  83  Inches  wide. 

Sheel    papers    unmounted    and    kept    flat   are    best    (or    fleld    topo- 


WOftKS  AND  STRUCTUftSS 


CariM]  or  Ditoh  • 


Aqueduct  or  Waterpipe. 


Aqueduct  Tunnel 

Canal  Lock  (point  up  stnun). 


i)w*g»»  — Mt^- 


r 


Wagon  Roads 


M9UJ9d, 

Good 

Poor  or  PrhMtt  

On  smMll'SqMle  maps. 


t 


•  ^^-     )^ 


Trail  or  Path 


Railroads  :    < 


(R^Urottd^  of  aay  kind 
(or  Singh  TrAokf 

Double  Track 

Juxtaposition  of 


~      >     >     I    ■!  ■!»    #     t     I      I     I     I      I     >     I 


^m^m^m^mltm^i^m^m^ 


,HMI  MIMIMHH  MMM  n  H 


EloQtric / 

1 

In  Wagon  Road  or  Stroot  StoMm  Eloctric 

V  ' 

1  unnei —^1.11  n  >#«»«■««'=  <i  1  1  » > 

Railroad  Station  of  any  kind ,,..,.  ,1 

Symbol  (modified  helow)  ^    ^    ^    ^   ^  ^    ^   ^    ^ 
Along  road 


Telegraph  Line     ^ 


I    I'  t  II    I    I '  I 


Along  road _, , , ^ 

iamAB-'aoale  maps) 

Along  trail   


T  ■-,---,---r--i---i"Tr 


EJectric  Power  Transmission  Line 


Fig.  48 


WORKB  AND  STRUCTUKCS 


a»mnl  Symbol 

fbartt  Asv*  bAvuhI  »p 
TntmlW.  Wood;  S.'at* 


<r  Wagaa  »ad  ArlWtryi 


WORKS  AMD  STRUCTURCS 


Buil^ngt  ia  gonaral 

Rulna „ 

Charoh^.. 

,   HcapHal 

SchoolhouM  

Awl  Office  

Telegrap/i  Offiot 
Waterworks 
WIttdmiB 


City.  Town,  or  VillMgu  ... 


\o      .■■■ 


City,  Town,  or  ViUaga  (janaralized) 

(cniiitt  

I  Othtf  Tewm   . 


WORKS  AND  STRUCTUfUES 


Cemetery   lor 


Mine  or  Quarry  of  any  kind  {or  open  cut) ffc 


Prospect 


Shaft 


Mine  Tunnel 


Opening 

Showing  direction 


Oil  Wells 


O    o       ® 


Oil  Tanks  (ebbreviMtion  OT)  ... 


Coke  Ovens 


Fence  of  «iiy  kind 
(or  board  fence) 

IStone 


■^a»—  ■  >  I  ■  H  l*»— —  ■  ■  ■  ■  • 


Fences   \  Worm 


^ 


Wire 


(•v-^'v"  -'-    ..^y   -  "^^ 


B*rhm<i  Smooth 

r— *  — X— »  — »  — »       o— •— o  — •— « 


[Hedge 


-««K»*«»1 


^«^« 
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BOUNDARIES,  MARKS.  AND  MONUMENTS 


Nation a1.  State,  or  Province  Line 
County  Line  „ 


C/w/  Township,  Disiriot,„ 
PrednoU  or  Barrio 

Reservation  Line 

Land'Qrant  Una 

City,  Village,  or  Borough 
Cemetery,  Small  Park,  etc. 


Township,  Section,  and  Quarter  Section 

Unas  iuty  oae  for  towa*hip  Am  «/eiM,  ajiy 
two  for  townabip  Mod  fothn  Udm 


Township  and  Section  Corners  Recovered  ^^ ^ f 

Boundary  Monument i     — 

Triangulation  Station ^ 


Bench  mark •x'^ 

1232 


U.  S.  Mineral  Monument 


Fig.  52 


DRAINAGE 


Streams  in  general 


Intermittent  Streams 


Lake  or  Pondin  general 

^  (with  or  without  tint,  WMt9rlining.  ate.) 


Salt  Pond  (broken  shoreline  if  intermittent) 


Intermittent  Lake  or  Pond 


Spring 


Falls  and  Rapids 


r 


Contoure 

(or  as  below) 


Glaciers  J 


V 


P6rm  Lines  showing  flow 


Pig.  58 


'.  f  i.T"  ^^rr^^tviii^r 


\ 


■'■^«M?,V,J.  . 


>^^ 


•  -Pji, 


nmumr 


(Shown  by  eoatourM,  form  linoB,  or.  shading  as  dttirod) 


Hitt  Shapes 


Forth- hnoa.  A«cAiir«s. 
stippie. 
or  other  shMdiag 


Contour  System 


Dspr^sioD  Goatours,  if  otherwise 
embiguous,  h^ohured  thus 


r. 


Rooky  (or  uMO  ooHtoun). 


Skiffs    < 


V 


Othor  thmn  rooky  (or  uoo  contours) 


Smnd  Dunes 


Levee. 


■^■ik 

'    '■    -\'     :  :^:\. 

"  ■  •-■  *■ 

■    -        :■'  .-'''    -■■-"'■ 

^'>'     "i 

•     .  -■  ■  .*,'>" 

V;^    ■^,:.;.^,--' 

':t''k 

].'■','■' \:,[ 

:*■-   .'."   y 

-.y.;jV^- 

■  ■;'^' 

-:miim^'^'^'^'''i'*^-^^mmK»%< 


Fig  54 


LAND  CLASStriCATION 


fhiairsh  in  gwnl  (or  Fresh  MMr$h) 


Smlt 


Marsh 


I 


Woodmi 


\Cypr999  Swmp 


■     "'■'  I'*"     '  ■■»  111.  m.^ *^ 


;=5rau(r2^^S^ 


•  ■"■'  • 


9^ 


sy^^v^^ 


Woods  O/  «/iy  ir/il(/  (or  m  sAown  be/ow) 


Wbocfe  of  any  kind  (or  Brottd-LtMvd  Tr—9X 


Fig.  55 


LAND  CLAS0rFICATION 


PiM  {ar  Narrow-L««v0tf  Tn^s) 


PmbB 


PmlBMUo 


Mangrove 


.i.3ij#ih 


Bamboo 


^'  .\ 


+■ 


♦  ♦■  + 

+  + 


.  t-     ■». 


*,-t 


♦■  * 


Fig.  56 


LAND  CLASSJFICATION 


CACtUS 


Banana 


1^^     Ix^  ^  -^ 

^       >         t>«>    ^^    a 


Orchard 


"^  ^  0  <>  ^ 

S^   «^  €i  0   « 

tf>    0   €'  ^   ^ 

o  <&  ^  fl^  (ss 

Grassland  in  general 


Tall  Tropical  Grass 


„,.     ■■>"'    ;TT1 .111.   ..,    <••■»■ 

.     .....  •••••      ••  


..■I,. 


>'!., 


.1,,      '" 


••"'       ■•       ,«>,<,  ,, 


"»', 


•HI,,       ^,,  •""■ 


-^^ 


.  * 


.^Ui^,. 


^>vi,^ ::'.ii^ 


^»/a;.. 


Fig.  67 


LAND  CLASSIFICATION 


OuitvmM  FUdk  in  gM*r*l ... 


HYDROGRAPHY,  DANGERS   OBSTRUCTIONS 


Shorelines 


{ 


{ Surv9y9d 
UnsurveyBd 


f 


TidMJ  FUU  of  My  kind 
(or  MM  Mhown  bMlow) 


Rooky  LMdgMS 


Shores  Mnd       ;s«iid 
Low- Water  Lines' 


(Mud 


GrMvI  Mnd  RockM 


Fig.  59 


HYDROGRAPHY,  DANOCRS.  OBSTRUCTIONS 


Cora/  Reefs. 


Kelp 


Eel  Grass 


%     K 
%.^'    '^ 


Rock  under  water 


+   >■= 


i^ocArawas/}  Ut  Mny  $tMgB  of  the  tfde)  *    * 

i?ocit  whose  position  is  doubtful  ^  ^^ 

Rock  whose  existence  is  doubtful  '^  *^ 


Overfalls  and  Tide  Rips 
Limiting  Danger  Line 


Whiripoois  and  Eddies 


Wreck  of  any  kind  (or  Submerged  Derelict) 

Wreck  or  Derelict  not  submerged 


Gable  {with  or  without  lettering). 


Ftg.  60 


HYDRO^APHY.  DANGERS,  OBSTRUCTIONS 


Current,  not  tidal,  velocity  2  knots. 


r 


Flood,  f^knots „  Jt^^-* 


Tidal  Currents 


J 


Ebb,  Iknot 


I  kn 


Flood,  id  hour^ 


Ebb.  M  hour — 


<3r  ..^—MK* 


— -»»«  >       Oi^    — - — t  \  1  ,> 


No  bottom  at  50  Fathoms „ „ „. ^    ^ 

Abbreviations  relating  to  Bottoms 

M.  mud,  S.  8Mnd,  G.  gnvel,  Sh.  Shells,  P.  pobUos,  Sp.  spooks, 
Gl  clMy,  St.  stonos,  Co.  corsJ,  Oz.  oozo,  bk.  blsck,  wh.  whUo,  rd.  rod, 
yl.  yellow,  gy.  grey,  bu.  blue,  dk.  derk,  U.  light,  gn.  green,  br.  brown, 
hrd,  herd,  sft,  soft,  fne.  fine,  ers.  oocrse,  riy.  r^eky,  stt  Mtiaky, 
brk.  broken,  Irg.  lerge,  sml  smell,  stf.  stiff,  oel.  oehereous,  dec. 
deceyed,  rot.  rotten,  spk,  speokled,  fly.  flinty,  gty.  gritty,  grd.  ground, 
str.  streaky,  vol.  vohenic. 


Fig.  «l 


HYDROOffAPHY,  DArMlER8,  OBSTRUCTIONS 


D^pih  Curves 
1  Fathom  or  6  Foot  Line _ 

S  Fathom  or  IS  Foot  Line 

5  Fathom  or  IB  Foot  Line 

4  Fathom  Line 

4%  Fathom  Line _  „ 

5  Fa^om  Line^ 

6  FaUtom  Line — 

10  Fathom  Line 

20  Fathom  Line 

30  Fathom  Line 

40  Fathom  Line 

SO  Fathom  Une - 

100  Fathom  Line - 

200  Fathom  Line 

SOO  Fathom  Line^ 

600  Fathom  Line 

7000  Fathom  Line 

2000  Fathom  Une 

SOOO  Fathom  Line 

Fig.  62 


»f*aM*t  •*«•••«*  4^  (^aa.  >■*•••  •>»• 


AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION.  ETC 


f  '■ 


Life-saving  SUlUou ^ls.s  (t) 

[(T)  indioMt98  UhgrMphic  connBotion] 
Light  of  Any  kind  {or  Lighthouse) j^ 

Lighthouse,  on  small  scale  chart • 

Light  Vessel  of  any  kind ^ 

Light  Vessels  showing  number  of  masts x  ^u^ 

Light  with  Wireless ^   0 

Ught  Vessel  with  Wireless @ 

Light  with  Submarine  Bell 

Light  Vessel  with  Submarine  Bell ^ 

Light  with  Submiwine  Bell  and  Wireless ^   ^ 

Light  Vessel  with  Submarine  Bell  and  Wireless (J) 

(Lighted t    ♦ 

Beacons  ^ 

Not  lighted Bn-.  1  1  1  I  1  I 

Sectors,  shown  by  dotted  lines 


Abbreviations  relating  to  Lights 

F.  fixed.  Pig.  fjMshing.  PI.  flMsh,  Pis.  /lushes,  Sec.  sector,  R«v.  rwo/v- 
ing.  E.  electric.  W.  wA/te,  R.  red,  V.  vuied  by,  Qrp.  group,  Occ 
oGcuHing.  Int  intermittent,  Alt  elterneting,  m.  miles,  min.  minutes, 
sec.  seconds. 


Fig.  68 


AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION.  ETC. 


Buoy6  J 


fsuoy  ofuiy  kind  (or  R9d  Booy). ? 

BUok ; : :.  ■         ^ 

striped  horizontiLltyi. 

>  •      ^ 

Striped  vertic^y ^ 

Cheekered. 

Penh  Mnd  SquMre, 

Peroh  end  Bell 


Whietling  (or  uee  first  four  tymboh. 
with  word  "  whietling  ") 

Bell  (or  uee/iretfour  symbola  with., 
word  "bell") 


[Lighted. 


Spindh  or  Stake  (edd  word  "  epindle. 
*ifepece  elhwe) 


Abbreviations  relating  to  Buoys 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

-mi 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

-.  8?- 


C.  oen,  N.  nun,  S.  eper,  H,  5.  borizontel  atripee,  B.  bimek,  R.  red, 
W,  whitOy  y.  S.  veriieel  etripee,  0.  green,  Y.  yelhw.  Oh.  cheekered.^ 


Anakorage 


Ofeny  kind  (or for  lerge  veaeele) .....^ 


For  smell  vessele 

Coring  Buoy 

Range  or  Track  Line 


Fl«.  M 


SPeCIAL  MILITARy  SYMBOLS 


Regimental  Headquturters^^.. _..,... i»l 

2B 

Brigade  Headquarters 40*3c 

Division  Headquarters _... ,.., so^ac 

Corps  Headquarters _ W" 

Infantry  in  line c=i=i 

Infantry  in  c^umn, _ S 


Cavalry  in  Mne c^ 

Cavafry  in  oohtmn 3 

Mounted  Infantry bib 

Artithry. ^ iji  if  if  iji  «|» 

Sentry 6 

Vidette i 

Piclcet,  Cavalry  and  Infantry _  elk  *> 

Support,  Cavalry  and  Infantry d^    c*a 

Wagon  Train -m  -»•«««««« 

Aiffutant  General V 

Quartermaster 0 

Commissary (j 

Fif.  es 


SPECIAL  MILITARY  SYMBOLS 


Medical  Corps P^ 

Ordnance o 

Enpnem-  Qorps ^  .'.. „ L.::. .., * ^ i «.  M 

GiiA  Battery  ^^ , ^ „ ,.  .^ ^.  ^r^ 

Mortar  Battery ^T^ 

Fort         )  /        /  f 

TriM  plsii  to  6«  si^owji  ^  khowa 

Redoubt    )  {.., t^ 

Camp  ...-^ AAAA 

Batde „ ,........„ - ^ 

When  color  is  vsecTfxeaiile  tfie  KoHoy^of  irtre^ 

XAaftw MJ/  Sf  HpHp 

,     :       '  ■  *  :  ' 

iV/r*  EntangtaoKsm 


Pab'sades' „       .: 


,..  i- 


Contact  mines o     o    o 

ControBed  mines 1??^V^) 

D,momion» __ m^m 

Fig.  Ml  ■ 


C IVIL     DIVISIO  N  S 

Staters,  Coiavtijes,  Tbrwnshxp^,  CtxpitaZa  and. 
FHiuyipaZ  Cities   fall  oapitail  letters  ) 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

KLMNOPQRST 

UVWXYZ 

Tawrvs    aiicL   Villages  (ytnOv  Ctxp.  iniUediJ 
abcdefghijkhmiopqrstuvwzyz 

HYDROGRAPHY 

Lah^'S,  Rivers  ccncL  Bciys  ftxJl  capital  iBtearm) 

AB  CDEFGHIJ 

KLMNOPQRST 

UVWXYZ 

Creeks,  Brooks,  Springs,  smaZL  Zakes,  Bofuls, 
Mccrshje^  and  Glaciers  (wiffv  Cap.  iniliaJmJ 
ahcd^fghij/htntrvoptfrstiLv-waryz 


Pig.  ^ 


4JnrTCRIN6 


I  

Mozmtaijis,  I'late'azuf,  Lins^  of  GUffk 
aHd^   Cannons   (aXi  oapital  l&tters) 

ABCDEFGHtJKLMNOPORSTU 

VWXYZ 

Fedks,  snuhU  Vhtteys,  Ckenyons,  Islajvds    arvd  Fbints. 

(wiffv  Omp.  inxtUtU) 

a  bcdefgh  ijklm  nofjqrstu  vwxy  z 


PUBLIC     WORKS 

-   \   \   A  II 

RcvUrocuis,  Ravnels,  Bridges,  Ferrie^^  Wagajv-rocuis, 
'Bxiils,  Ford9   cmdr  Dcuns  foapitmLg  only  J 

ABCDeF^mjKLmNOfiQRSTU\rWXrX 


CONTOUR    NUMBERS 


/23^S€7a90 


MARGINAL     LETTE  RING 

'ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

VWXYZ 

fwiffv  Ceip.  initials) 

abcdttf^hijUlmnopqrstuvwx^ 
1234.667890 


Fig.  <6  R 


Names  ^  altera/  anther  AiHiiitit. 


TIbJDiaBM  ^Uttmr  4- of 


Slope  «/  latter  3  parte  of  baae  to  8  ofkmgbt         U 

AUTHOHlZ«»  AMaEVIATION$ 

A. 

Arroyo 

ClS.S.  Life  Saving  Station 

abut. 

Abutment 

L.H. 

Lighthouse 

A. 

Arch 

Len^.  Longitude 

b 

Brick 

Mr. 

Mountain 

B.S. 

Blacksmith  Shop 

Mis. 

Moi»ntains 

bot. 

Bottom 

N. 

North 

Bn 

Brar«ch 

n.f. 

Not  fordable 

br. 

Brid^ 

P- 

Pier 

C. 

Capa 

pk. 

Plank 

c*fn. 

Cameiery 

P.O. 

ft>st  Office 

con. 

Concrete 

Pt. 

fbint 

COV. 

Covarad 

<^ 

Queen-post 

Cr 

Craak 

R. 

Rtve«* 

cul. 

CuK^art 

R-H. 

Roundhouse 

OS 

Dru^  Store 

R.R 

Railroad 

E 

East 

S. 

South 

Est 

Estuary 

s. 

Steel 

f 

Fbrdable 

S.M. 

School  flouse 

Ft. 

Fort 

S  M. 

Saw  Mill 

C.S 

General  Store 

Sta. 

Station 

4»^ 

.Girdar 

St. 

Slone 

G  M 

GnstMiil 

str 

Stream 

• 

1- 

Iron 

16. 

Toil  Gate 

1. 

Island 

Tres 

TresHe 

Jc 

Junction 

tr. 

Truss 

»4> 

Kin^-post 

W.T. 

Water  Tank 

L 

Lake 

WW 

Waterworks 

L»t. 

Latitude 

W. 

Wbst 

Ldg 

Landing 

w. 

Wood 

nr  « 


KECOnrAZISUKIX. 


»8.  I(  a  bk>t  aroj 

•t  without  toni^hl 
en  press  a.  dry  bl 


knife  must  be  very 


05,  TraclDV  Hi 
and  tbe  other  dnlL 

The  glaxed  side  Is 

""" "    -'---"   -'le  requires  preparation  b 


- DlPl 


loUlng  paper  la  the  slmpl rat  method. 


Id  clou 

Moit 


,   ..   .^    _j]pfn]   to   use  a   dnli-paiiited  instrament  in   the 

left  band — a  stylua  or  top  of  a  penholder — to  presa  the  Unen  agalnat 
the  drawing  at  tbe  point  where  the  pen  1b  resting. 

90.  Conventional  ■iKua. — The  symbols  or  signs  used  to  repi*- 
sent  topORrapbli^al  featurce  are  desli^ned  to  be  rapidly  made  and  read- 
ily understood,  and  to  n.')«f>ml)lc  or  su^pi^at  the  actual  features  tbey 
represent.  Multiplicity  of  signs  la  not  desirable,  and  a  verbal  deeig- 
nation  or  deaerlptlon  of  tbe  features  Is  often  more  Intelligible  and 
more  qulclilv  recorded.  For  iBstaoce.  It  li  better  to  write  the  names 
of  the  growing  crops  of  a  district,  aa  tobacco,  corn,  or  cane,  than  to 
cover  tbe  entire  area  with  a  aymboi.  Another  method  of  expediting 
mapping  Is  to  surtv)uad  an  area  with  a  narrow  border  of  the  proper 
■ign  and  leaTC  the  middle  blank. 

The  conventional  bIrus  adopted  in  1012  and  published  to  the  Army 
In  pamphlet  form  are  Bbown  In  figurcB  4S  to  QT,  InclualTe. 

The  adaptation  of  conveotlonal  algns  to  tbe  size  and  scale  of  tbe 
map  Is  aocompllsbpd  In  part  by  varying  tbe  boldness  of  tbe  pen  or 
brush  strokes  and  in  part  by  wider  apadng  of  them.  The  strokes 
must  never  be  eo  small  as  to  render  tbe  si^  llleElbJe  and  never 
larcer  than  can  be  easily  made  wllh  a  medium  pen.     The  object  Is  to 

— - ■■'•  -—-'■    -hlle  distinct  as  to  conventional   meaning, 

■neral  tone  as  to  catch  the  eye,  or.  what  la 

Itary  maps,  lo  obscure  any  additions  which 

TopoKrspblcal  elgns  should  be  perfectly  clear  when 

looked  tor.  but  not  obtrusive. 

As  a  rough  guide.  It  may  bo  stated  that  tbe  slgniB  shown   la  the 

Elates  are  about  right  tor  continuous  areas  of  3  snuare  Inches  or  less 
1  maps  of  scales  of  S  or  3  Inches  to  the  mile.  If  the  map  areas  are 
larger  or  tbe  acate  smaller,  tbe  signs  ahoutd  be  ligbtcDed  some,  but 
not  much,  by  making  the  strokes  smaller  and  by  spacing  Ihem  wider. 
Some  eiamples  of  good  maps  show  the  mmdow  sign,  for  example, 
with  two  or  three  elements  to  llie  square  Inch,  For  very  large  scale 
maps  and  for  Htld  sketches  (be  stroki's  may  be  made  heavier  and  tbe 
spacing  Id  them  close.  Tbese  remarks  apply  only  to  cultural  sigas, 
and  a  tew  others  tbe  algnlflcance  of  which  is  Independent  of  alie  and 
shape.  All  natural  or  artificial  features  In  vrblch  siiie  and  form  are 
IQ  any  way  material  should  be  drawn  with  as  much  regard  to  th» 
scale  as  practicable.      Tbla  becomes   more  important  as  the  scale  Is 

!t  may.  therefore,  happen  that  the  same  feature  will  be  differently 
shown  on  maps  of  dltrerent  scalea  This  is  well  Illustrated  in  the 
case  of  streams.  Figure  63  shows  four  signs  for  streams.  On  a 
large-scale  map,  say  1 ;  1,000,  a  rivulet  a  few  feat  wide  would  be 
tiiown  by  the  second  sign,  while  on  a  scale  ol  1 : 1,000,000  a  stream 
I  mile  wide  would  be  shown  by  the  flrst  sign. 
94340° — 17 6 
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On  clTtl  maps  explaaatory  mattei*  Is  usually  confined  to  notes.  On 
military  maps  much  use  should  be  made  of  explanatory  matter  in  the 
body  of  the  map  relating  to  single  features.  The  design,  material, 
and  dimensions  of  bridges  may  be  indicated ;  the  height  and  width  of 
channels  and  dimensions  of  locks  and  canals  mav  be  given ;  the  width, 
depth,  and  character  of  streams  may  be  indicated,  and  other  data  or 
tactical  value  may  be  set  forth.  This  method  of  expression  will  be 
more  freely  used  as  the  maps  or  sketches  are  of  less  permanency  or 
more  historical  In  character.  For  maps  designed  for  permanent  nse, 
or  for  use  at  an  indefinite  future  time,  this  method  must  be  employed 
with  caution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  such  data  is  of  change- 
able type  and  may  become  obsolete,  when  its  presence  on  the  map  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

97.  Titles,  notes,  etc. — Every  finished  drawing  should  have  a 
descriptive  title,  consisting  of — 

(1)  The  designation  of  the  organization  under  whose  auspices  It  is 
made,  as  Bngrlneer  Department;  Bnrean  of  Insular  Affairs; 
IVar  Department;  Division  of  tbe  Philippines;  1st  Divi- 
sion, 2d  Corps. 

(2)  Its  kinds,  as  map,  sketeli,  plot,  plan,  profile,  section, 
or  elevation.  If  more  than  one  kind  of  drawing  appears  on  the 
sheet,  each  should  be  mentioned  in  the  title,  as  plan  and  sections 
of  battery;  Plan,  section,  and  elevations  of  gmardl&onse, 
etc. 

(8>  Its  subject,  If  it  relates  to  a  partlcnlar  object,  feature,  or 
purpose. 

(4)  Its  locality.  This  and  the  preceding  may  be  interchanged  in 
position. 

(5)  Its  sources,  as  Compiled  fiwm,  etc.;  Reduced  from,  etc.; 
From  a  survey,  etc. 

(6)  Its  authorship.  If  the  work  has  been  done  by  one  person, 
acting  uhder  the  instructions  of  another,  both  should  be  named,  as 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Doe,  Oener<U  Staff,  by  Captain 
IVlUlamRoe,  Ut  If.  S,  Infantry. 

(7)  Its  date. 

(8)  Its  linear  scale;  Its  contour  interval;  its  scale  of  slope 
equivalents. 

Tities  should  be  adapted  In  size  and  boldness  to  the  size  and  Im- 
•portance  of  the  sheet.  They  should  be  divided  into  lines,  following 
mainly  the  divisions  just  stated.  The  middle  letter  of  each  line 
should  fall  on  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  the  middle  of  the 
space  allotted  to  the  title.  Lines  should  be  alternately  long  and 
short,  and  if  the  long  lines  are  symmetrically  disposed,  the  elrect  is 
better. 

To  prepare  a  title,  write  down  the  matter  under  the  various  heads, 
with  proper  connecting  words,  and  divide  it  up  into  lines.  Then 
block  out  the  title,  observing  the  division  of  lines  decided  upon,  and 
make  such  alterations  as  seem  desirable.  Finally,  letter  the  title  on 
the  map.    The  following  is  an  example : 

Division  of  the  Philippines.  |  Sketch  map  |  of  a  tract  of  land 
northeast  of  |  Zamboanga,  |  Island  of  Mindanao,  |  showing  the 
proposed   location   of   a  [  cantonment  of  U.    S.    troops.      |  Prom  a 

r€connai8sance  by  |  Capt.  A B ,  |  Chief  Bngr.,  Department 

of  Mindanao,   |  Jan.  15,  1904.     |   Scale.     |  Contour  interval,  20  ft. 

Notes. — Besides  the  title,  such  information  as  will  help  to^a  proper 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  map  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  notes.  These  usually  relate  to  methods  used  In  the 
survey,  datum  points,  etc. 

Figure  68  shows  the  title  corresponding  to  the  above  example, 
with  notes. 

Meridian. — ^The  magnetic  meridian  should  be  shown,  and  the  true 
meridian  also  If  the  declination  la  known.  The  true  meridian  may 
be  a  line,  of  3  inches  or  upward  In  length,  with  a  star  at  its  north 
and   the   featliet   of   an   arrow  at  Its    south   end.     The  magnetic 
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meiidlan  may  be  an  arrow  crossing  the  former  at  the  middle  point 
and  making  with  it  an  angle  eauivalent  to  the  declination. 

Border. — ^The  drawing  should  be  inclosed  in  a  rectangle,  prefei*ably 
with  its  sides  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  The  border  consists  of  two 
parallel  lines,  the  inner  one  medium  fine,  the  outer  one  medium 
heavy,  with  a  space  between  them  equal  to  the  width  of  the  outer. 
For  geographical  maps  a  double  border  is  used,  with  space  between 
SHflScient  to  contain  the  numbers  of  meridians  and  parallels. 

Lietterinsr* — Names  and  figures  relating  to  points  on  the  map 
should  be  made  parallel  to  one  side.  Names  and  figures  relating  to 
extended  features  or  large  areas  are  disposed  along  the  feature  or 
across  the  area  in  straight  or  curved  lines. 

Ornamental  lettering  should  be  avoided.  A  plain  unshaded  letter 
is  best.  All  needful  variety  of  effect  and  prominence  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  size,  spacing,  weight,  and  inclination  of  such  letters 
and  the  larger  initials  for  important  words. 

A  very  good  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  exclusive  use  of  capitals. 
The  small  letters  require  one-half  the  space  of  capitals  in  the  same 
line.  They  are  not  so  easy  to  make  well  as  the  capitals,  but  can  be 
made  more  rapidly  and  look  better  on  the  face  of  the  map.  A  very 
good  general  rule  is  to  use  inclined  letters  for  all  names  and  words 
on  the  face  of  the  map  which  relate  to  water  and  upright  letters  for 
those  which  do  not. 

98.  Enlargremettt  and  reduction* — The  simplest  method  is  by 
squares.  Divide  the  original  into  squares  of  2  inches  or  less  by  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  borders  (fig.  69).  Divide  the  paper  on  which 
the  copy  is  to  be  made  into  squares  with  sides  corresponding  to  the 
same  distance  on  the  scale  of  the  copy  that  the  side  of  a  square  on 
the  original  itself  does  to  the  scale  of  the  original  (fig.  70).  If  a 
plotting  scale  of  the  original  be  placed  on  the  side  of  a  square  on 
the  original  and  the  plotting  scale  of  the  copy  on  the  side  of  a 
square  of  the  copy,  the  readings  should  be  the  same.  The  square  on 
the  copy  will  be  larger  if  the  drawing  is  to  be  enlarged  and  smaller 
if  it  is  to  be  reduced.  The  ratio  between  the  sides  of  the  squares  on 
the  original  and  the  copy  is  the  ratio  of  reduction  or  enlargement. 
This  ratio  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ratio  of  area  of  the  two 
maps,  which  is  different  and  not  important. 

Select  a  square  of  the  original  and  reproduce  its  contents  in  the 
corresponding  square  of  the  copy ;  or  take  a  feature  of  the  original, 
as  a  road  or  stream,  and  trace  its  course  through  several  squares. 

Usually  the  position  of  a  point  in  a  square  or  on  one  of  the  s^des 
can  be  estimated  with  suflScient  accuracy.  Important  points  may  be 
located  by  measurement  of  distances  from  the  nearest  sides  of  the 
squares,  using  the  scale  of  the  map  and  the  scale  of  the  copy,  re- 
spectively. 

Instead  of  drawing  the  squares  on  the  original,  they  may  be  drawn 
on  tracing  linen  or  paper  laid  over  it,  or  fine  threads  may  be  stretched 
to  form  the  squares.  Every  drawing  board  should  have  a  scale  of 
inches  on  each  edge  marked  with  fine  saw  cuts  or  with  small  tacks 
to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  squares. 

99.  To  meaanre  an  trregrnlar  area. — Lay  over  the  area  a 
piece  of  cross-section  tracing  paper  (fig.  71).  Count  the  full  squares 
inside  the  area  and  to  their  number  add  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
fractional  ones.  In  the  figure  the  fractional  squares  to  be  added  are 
shaded.  Multiply  the  equivalent  number  of  full  squares  In  the  area 
by  the  area  of  1  square  to  the  scale  of  the  figure.  If  the  scale 
is  590  feet  to  the  inch^250,000  square  feet  to  the  square  inch,  and 
the  squares  tV  of  an  inch  on  one  side,  then  the  area  of  one  square  is 
jH  of  a  square  inch,  and  its  value  to  the  scale  of  500  feet  to  I 
inch*a2,500  square  inches=  17.36  square  feet.  The  number  of  squares 
counted,  multiplied  by  17.36,  Is  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  area. 

If  the  scale  is  distorted,  the  area  per  square  inch  of  the  drawing 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  scales  together.  Thus,  in  a  profile  plotted 
to  a  horizontal  scale  of  500  feet  to  1  inch  and  a  vertical  scale  of  10 
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feet  to  1  Inch,  the  area  of  a  square  Inch  of  the  drawing  is  600  X  lO^— 
5,000  square  inches.  On  such  a  profile  a  square  of  ^  Inch  on  a  side, 
or  rlv   inch  area,  corresponds  to  50  square  Inches. 

100.  Verniers, — A  vernier  is  ah  auxiliary  scale  by  means  of  which 
the  principal  scale  can  be  read  more  closely  than  can  be  shown  by 
actual  subdivision. 

Consider  AB  (fig.  72)  as  part  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  Construct 
the  auxiliary  scale  or  vernier  CD.  the  total  length  of  which  is  eoual 
to  9  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  the  principal  scale,  but  divided  into 
10  equal  parts  instead  of  9,  which  makes  each  division  of  the  vernier 
A  the  length  of  the  division  of  the  scale. 

When  the  zero  division  of  the  vernier,  indicated  by  an  arrow.  Is 
coincident  with  a  division,  as  31,^  of  the  scale,  the  reading  is  31,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  division  of  the  vernier  is  to  the  left  of  32 
in  the  scale  by  ^  of  the  distance  between  31  and  32.  Similarly,  the 
second,  third,  etc.,  division  of  the  vernier  is  two,  three,  etc.,  tenths  to 
the  left  of  the  33,  34,  etc.,  division  of  the  scale.  To  make  any  division 
of  the  vernier,  as  second,  third,  fifth,  or  eighth,  coincide  with  the 
division  of  the  scale  next  ahead  of  it,  the  vernier  must  be  moved 
to  the  right  two,  three,  five,  or  eight  tenths  of  the  length  of  one  divi- 
sion of  the  scale,  and  the  arrow  will  then  be  opposite  a  point  on 
the  scale  two,  three,  five,  or  eight  tenths  of  the  distance  from  31  to 
32 ;  or  at  31.2,  31.3,  31.5,  or  31.8.  The  quantity  obtained  by  dividing 
the  value  of  one  division  of  the  scale  by  the  number  of  divisions  of 
the  vernier  is  called  the  leajtt  eoant  of  tl&e  Vernier.  But  one 
intermediate  vernier  division  can  coincide  with  a  scale  division  at  the 
same  time  and  the  number  of  the  coincident  vernier  division,  counting 
from  the  arrowhead,  is  the  number  of  times  the  least  count  must  be 
added  to  the  last  scale  division  passed  by  the  arrow  to  get  the  true 
reading. 

To  read  any  vernier  note  the  value  of  the  last  scale  division  passed 
by  the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  to  it  add  the  least  count  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  the  coincident  vernier  division. 

A  vernier  constructed  as  described  is  always  read  ahead  of  the 
zero,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  the  scale  graduations  increase,  and 
is  called  a  direct  vernier.  Verniers  may  also  be  constructed  by 
dividing  the  length  of  a  certain  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale,  as 
11,  into  equal  parts  one  less  in  number,  as  10,  The  principles  of 
operation  and  method  of  reading  are  the  same,  except  that  the  coin- 
cident line  is  to  be  found  l)ehind  the  zero  of  the  vernier,  or  in  the 
direction  in  which  scale  graduations  decrease.  This  form  is  called 
retrosrrade.     It  is  but  little  used. 

If  the  scale  is  graduated  in  both  directions,  as  Is  often  the  case, 
the  vernier  is  doubled,  the  zero  in  the  middle  and  each  side  forming 
a  direct  vernier  for  the  graduations  increasing  In  the  same  direction. 
This  form  is  called  double  direct  (fig.  73).  The  most  compact 
form  is  that  shown  in  figure  74,  called  the  folded  vernier.  In  which 
the  graduations  are  numbered  from  the  middle  to  one  end  and  con- 
tinue from  the  other  end  to  the  middle.  This  is  read  as  a  direct 
vernier  in  either  direction.  If  the  coincident  line  Is  ahead  of  the 
middle  or  In  the  direction  of  increasing  graduation,  take  Its  number 
from  the  middle  as  zero.  If  it  is  behind  the  middle  or  in  the  direction 
of  decreeing  graduation,  take  Its  number  from  the  nearest  end, 
counting  the  end  line  as  numbered  on  the  vernier. 

Verniers  are  also  constructed  on  cylindrical  surfaces  (fig.  75)  and 
on  conical  surfaces  (fig.  76).  The  principles  and  method  of  reading 
are  the  same  for  all. 

101.  The  engrineer's  transit. — This  instrument  iS  shown,  and 
the  names  of  its  parts  indicated  in  figure  77.  To  use  the  transit, 
set  up  the  tripod,  the  legs  extending  far  enough  to  give  a  stable 
base  and  so  as  to  make  the  top  surface  of  the  head  horizontal  or 
nearly  so.  On  level  ground  the  logs  will  be  equally  extended.  On 
inclined  ground  the  lej?  on  the  lower  side  will  be  stralghter  and  the 
others  more  Inclined.      Remove  the  cap  from   the   tripod  and  screw 

^he  instnnuent  in  its  place.     Uang  the^pluiBb  line  on  the  hook 
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dependtng  through  the  tripod  head*  and  adjust  its  length  to  bring 
the  point  of  the  plumb  bob  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  setting  point, 
unclamp  the  vernier  and  turn  the  transit  so  that  one  of  the  plate 
levels  is  parallel  to  one  pair  of  leveling  screws.  The  other  plate  level 
will  be  parallel  to  the  other  pair.  Bring  the  bubbles  of  the  levels  to 
the  center  In  snccession  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws.  Always 
turn  one  of  a  pair  down  as  the  opposite  one  is  turned  up  and  avoid 
more  pressure  of  the  screws  against  the  plate  than  is  necessary  for  a 
firm  bearing.  If  a  screw  turns  hard  at  any  time  it  is  either  sprung  or 
has  been  set  up  too  tight.  In  turning  a  pair  of  leveling  screws 
alwavs  move  the  thumbs  toward  each  other  or  away  from  each  other. 
The  bubble  wiU  follow  the  motion  of  the  left  thumb. 

With  the  level  bubbles  in  the  centers  of  their  tubes  the  plate  will 
be  level  If  the  bubbles  are  In  adjustment.  Turn  the  transit  slowly 
in  azimuth  and  watch  the  bubbles.  If  they  remain  in  the  centers 
the  plate  is  level  and  the  levels  are  also  correct.  If  either  bubble 
leaves  the  center,  the  amount  of  its  motion  indicates  the  amount 
by  which  it  is  out  of  adjustment.  If  the  amount  is  small  it  may 
be  neglected ;  if  large,  the  adjustment  should  be  made  as  hereafter  de- 
scribed. For  short  lines  the  level  error  may  be. neglected  if  the 
entire  bubble  remains  in  sight  during  the  entire  revolution.  Adjust 
the  leveling  screws  in  this  case  so  that  the  travel  of  the  bubble  will 
be  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  center. 

Having  leveled  the  plate,  draw  out  the  eyepiece  until  the  cross 
hairs  are  clearly  defined.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use  or 
adjustment.  Adjustments  should  be  invariably  made  in  the  order 
In  which  they  are  described. 

Imt  adjuatinent. — To  make  the  axes  of  the  plate  levels  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  and  therefore  parallel  to  the 
plate : 

Having  set  up  and  leveled  clamp  the  Umb  and  revolve  the  plate 
180**.  If  either  bubble  recedes  from  the  middle  of  its  tube  bring 
It  back  by  raising  the  lower  or  depressing  the  higher  end,  one-half 
by  the  main  leveling  screws  and  one-half  by  the  small  screws  which 
fasten  the  level  to  the  plate<  Again  revolve  the  plate  180 *',  and  if 
the  bubble  still  recedes  from  the  middle  correct  the  error  as  before 
and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  bubble  does  remain  in  the  middle 
in  both  positions  of  the  plate.  When  the  adjustment  is  complete 
both  bubbles  will  remain  in  the  center  with  the  plate  In  any  position. 

2d  adJiiMtineiit. — To  place  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  in 
the  straight  line  through  the  optical  center  of  the  object  glass  and 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope. 

The  first  adjustment  completed,  direct  the  telescope  to  some  small, 
well-defined,  and  distant  object.  With  the  screw  which  moves  the 
object-glass  slide  adjust  the  latter  so  that  the  distant  object  is  as 
distinct  as  possible.  Both  cross  wires  and  object  should  now  be 
clearly  seen.  Note  whether  the  image  appears  to  move  with  reference 
to  the  wires  when  the  eye  is  moved  from  side  to  side  across  the 
opening  of  the  eyepiece.  8uch  displacement  is  called  parallax,  and 
indicates  that  the  image  is  not  exactly  In  the  plane  of  the  cross  wires. 
Move  the  object  glass  by  its  thumbscrew  until  the  parallax  ceases. 
This  must  be  done  every  time  the  transit  is  used  to  read  an 
angle,  as  well  as  when  adjusting  it. 

Unclamp  the  plate  and  lav  the  intersection  of  the  wires  upon  the 
middle  of  a  pin  200  or  300  feet  distant ;  clamp  the  plate ;  plunge  the 
telescope,  that  is,  revolve  it  about  its  horizontal  axis,,  and  have  a 
pin  driven  at  the  same  distance  from  the  transit  so  that  its  mid- 
dle shall  be  seen  exactly  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires. 
Revolve  the  plate  180  *',  clamp  and  lay  exactly  upon  the  middle  of 
the  first  pin.  Again  plunge  the  telescope  and  look  at  the  second  pin. 
If  the  Intersection  again  strikes  the  pin  the  adjustment  Is  correct, 
but  if  the  pin  appears  to  one  side  of  the  intersection  bring  It  back 
one-quarter  of  the  way  by  the  side  reticle  screws,  turning  one  in  as 
the  other  is  turned  out.  If  the  Instrument  is  erecting  (most  transits 
are)  loosen  the  reticle  screw  on  the  side  toward  which  the  wire  should 
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move  in  the  Held  and  tighten  the  other  one.  If  invertingt^  turn  the 
other  way.  Repeat  the  proceBs  until  the  pins  are  cut  exactly  in  the 
middle  without  reference  to  position  of  transit  or  telescope.  The 
adjustment  will  then  be  correct. 

3d  adjustment. — To  make  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  per- 
pendicular to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  Instrument : 

The  instrument  leveled,  lay  the  telescope  on  a  point  at  the  top  of  a 
nearly  vertical  line,  such  as  the  comer  of  a  building  or  a  steady  plumb 
line.  Clamp  the  plate  and  depress  the  telescope  until  the  horizontal 
wire  is  near  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line  and  note  the  position  of 
the  intersection  of  the  wires  with  respect  to  the  selected  vertical, 
whether  to  right  or  left  of  it,  and  how  much.  Revolve  the  plate  180*  ; 
on  the  top  point  of  the  selected  vertical ;  again  depress  the  telescope 
plunge  the  telescope  and  again  bring  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires 
and  bring  the  horizontal  wire  to  the  bottom  of  the  vertical.  If  the  in- 
tersection of  the  wires  is  again  on  the  same  side  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  selected  vertical  the  adjustment  is  correct  If  it  is  not 
so  raise  or  lower  the  movable  support  by  the  proper  adjusting  screws 
so  as  to  correct  half  the  difference  and  repeat  the  operation.  If  the 
instrument  is  erecting,  raising  the  support  will  move  the  intersecticm 
away  from  it,  or  lowering  the  support  will  move  the  intersection 
toward  it.     If  inverting,  the  reverse.  ♦ 

4tli  adjnfitineiit. — To  make  the  vertical  wire  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  axis. 

Level  carefully  and  lay  the  top  of  the  wire  on  a  definite  point. 
Elevate  the  telescope  slowly  and  note  whether  the  point  remains  on 
the  wire.  If  not,  loosen  two  adjacent  reticle  screws  and  tap  the  head 
of  one  very  gently  until  the  point  will  travel  on  the  wire  from  «id  to 
end.  Then  tighten  the  screws.  If  gently  tapping  on  a  screw  head 
does  not  move  the  wire,  tap  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  opposite  screw. 

For  a  transit  without  vertical  limb  or  attached  level,  mown  in  the 
trade  as  a  plain  transit,  the  adjustments  are  now  complete.  If  the 
transit  has  an  attached  level  its  axis  is  made  parallel  to  the  line  of 
sight  by  the — 

5tli  adjustment. — Set  up  midway  between  two  stakes,  which  have 
their  tops  at  about  the  same  elevation,  and  with  the  bubble  of 
the  attached  level  in  the  center,  read  a  rod  on  each  stake.  The 
difference  in  the  readings  is  the  true  difference  in  level  of  the  tops 
of  the  stakes.  Move  the  instrument  toward  one  of  the  stakes  and  set 
It  up  so  that  the  eyepiece  is  about  over  the  center  of  the  stake.  Place 
the  rod  on  the  stake  near  the  eyepiece  and  set  the  target  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  as  seen  through  the  object  glass.  Set  up  the  rod  on  the  far 
stake  with  a  target  set  at  the  reading  Just  taken  through  the  object 
glass,  plus  or  minus  the  difference  of  level  between  stakes — plus  if 
lower,  minus  if  higher.  Bisect  the  target  with  the  horizontal  cross 
wire.  The  line  of  sight  must  now  be  horizontal,  and,  keeping  the  ver- 
tical motion  clamped  so  as  to  retain  the  pointing,  adjust  the  bubble  of 
the  attached  level  to  the  center  by  means  of  the  small  screws  at  the 
movable  end  of  its  tube.  Both  line  of  sight  and  axis  of  bubble  are  now 
horizontal  and  therefore  parallel 

Note  that  the  position  of  the  horizontal  wire  in  the  field  is  a  matter 
of  convenience  mainly.  It  is  best  to  have  it  near  the  middle  of  the 
field,  and  it  can  be  placed  there  by  inspection  with  all  needful  pre- 
cision. 

eth  adjniitment. — If  the  transit  has  a  vertical  limb  in  addition 
to  the  attached  level,  the  line  of  sight  and  axis  of  the  attached  level 
made  parallel  to  eacn  other  by  the  preceding  adjustment  should  also 
be  80  adjusted  that  the  vertical  scale  will  read  zero  when  they  are 
horizontal.  If  the  vernier  of  the  vertical  limb  is  adjustable,  bring  the 
bubble  of  the  attached  level  to  the  center  and  then  adjust  the  vernier 
to  read  zero.  If  the  vernier  Is  fixed  the  reading,  when  the  attached 
level  Is  horizontal,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  error  and  applied  to  all 
readings,  or  the  line  of  sight  may  be  adjusted  to  the  vernier.  To  do 
this,  establish  a  horizontal  line  from  the  center  of  the  level  to  the  tar- 
get, as  explained  In  the  preceding  adjustment.  Set  the  vertical  limb 
so  that  the  vernier  reads  zero  and  bring  the  intersection  ^f  the  wires 
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onto  the  target  by  the  top  and  bottom  reticle  screws.  Then  keeping 
the  intersection  on  the  target;  bring  the  bubble  of  the  attached  level 
to  the  center  by  its  adjusting  screws.  The  line  of  sight  and  the  axis 
of  the  attached  level  are  now  parallel  and  are  horizontal  when  the 
vertical  limb  is  at  zero,  which  completes  the  adjustment. 

102.  XTse  of  tlie  tranMtt. — To  measure  a  horizontal  angle,  set  up 
over  the  vertex  of  the  angle  to  be  measured,  and  direct  the  telescope 
along  one  of  the  sides  of  the  angle.  Clamp  limb  and  plate — if  tne 
latter  is  set  at  zero  it  is  more  convenient — and  with  the  tangent 
screw  of  the  limb  bring  the  intersection  of  the  cross  hairs  on  a  definite 
point  of  the  line.  Read  each  of  the  two  verniers  and  record,  calling 
one  vernier  A  and  one  B.  Unclamp  the  plate — not  the  limb — and 
direct  the  telescope  along  the  other  line.  Clamp  and  bring  the  crosa 
hairs  to  a  definite  point  with  the  vernier  tangent  screw.  Read  and 
record  as  before.  Take  the  differences  of  the  two  readings  A  and  B> 
respectively.  If  these  differences  are  the  same,  it  is  the  value  of  the 
angle.  If  not,  take  the  mean  of  the  differences  as  the  value.  For 
arreater  accuracy,  the  method  of  repetitioa  is  used.  AfteT  the 
jfirst  measurement  is  made,  unclamp  the  limb — not  the  plate — and  re- 
sight  on  the  first  point  by  means  of  the  limb  tangent  screw,  and  pro* 
ceed  as  before.  The  reading  of  the  vernier  is  now  twice  the  angle. 
Continue  the  repetitions  until  the  desired  number  are  made.  The  last 
reading  divided  by  the  number  of  measurements  is  the  value  of  the 
angle.  To  guard  against  errors,  it  is  well  to  read  and  record  after 
each  measurement. 

To  nieaanre  a  Tcrtical  anfirle. — ^Polnt  the  Instrument ;  clamp 
the  horizontal  motions  and  make  the  readings  on  the  vertical  limb. 
For  greater  accuracy  when  there  is  a  complete  vertical  circle,  revolve 
the  mstrument  through  1$0*,  plunge  the  telescope,  and  take  new 
readings.     If  the  results  differ,  use  the  mean. 

To  ran  oat  a  strafgrlit  Une. — Set  up  accurately  over  the  Initial 
point.  Point  the  telescope  in  the  required  direction  and  establish  a 
second  point.  These  two  determine  the  line  which  is  to  be  run  out. 
Set  up  over  the  forward  or  second  point;  lav  the  telescope  on  the 
initial  point ;  clamp  limb  and  plate ;  plunge  telescope  and  set  a  point 
forward.  If  the  adjustments  are  good,  this  third  point  will  be  in  line 
with  the  first  an^  second  and  the  line  may  be  prolonged  by  repeating 
the  steps  taken  at  the  second  point. 

If  the  adjustments  are  not  good,  set  a  third  point  as  before.  Then 
unclamp  the  limb  and  turn  180''  in  azimuth  and  lay  on  the  initial 
point.  Clamp  and  plunge  again  and  set  another  third  point  beside 
the  first  one.  Take  the  middle  point  between  the  two  lor  the  true 
third  point.  This  method  eliminates  errors  of  adjustment,  except 
those  of  the  plate  levels.  These  are  so  easily  observed  and  corrected 
that  they  should  never  exist  when  close  work  is  required. 

103.  TraTerainar. — The  transit  must  be  set  at  each  station  with 
the  0-180*  line  oX  the  azimuth  circle  parallel  to  its  position  at  pre- 
ceding stations.  This  is  called  carryingr  an  azlmnth.  The  direc- 
tion chosen  for  the  0-180"  line  is  usually  the  true  N.  and  S.,  or  as 
near  it  as  data  at  hand  will  permit. 

Having  observed  the  second  station  from  the  first,  proceed  to  the 
second,  set  up,  and  set  one  of  the  verniers  at  its  reading  from  the  first 
to  the  second  station,  plus  180°,  or  at  the  back  azinintli.  Point  at 
the  first  station  and 'clamp  the  limb.  The  line  0-180°  is  now  in  a 
position  parallel  to  that  at  the  first  station.  Unclamp  the  plate, 
direct  the  telescope  to  the  third  station,  and  proceed  as  before. 

104.  Stadia  ■nrveylngr,  or  stadia  trork,  is  in  theorr  the  de- 
termination of  the  distance  of  an  object  along  the  line  of  sight  from 
the  size  of  its  Image  in  a  telescope.  In  usual  practice  it  Is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  distance  from  the  size  of  the  object  at  that  distance 
which  is  required  to  produce  an  image  of  a  fixed  size  In  the  telescope. 
The  sizes  of  objects  required  to  produce  an  image  of  fixed  size  are 
directly  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  point  over  which  the 
telescope  Is  set.  This  hypothesis  is  not  rigidly  correct,  but  the  theo- 
retical error  is  small  and  the  practical  errors  negligible. 
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The  llmltfl  of  the  imasre  in  the  telescope  are  fixed  by  two  hori- 
zontal wires  in  the  reticle,  called  stadia  -wires,  one  above  and  one 
below  the  middle  wire,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  It.  The 
object  most  convenient  to  use  is  a  srrad mated  rod  held  vertically. 
Special  graduations  are  used,  presenting  a  variety  of  forms,  so  that 
different  units  may  be  recognized  as  far  as  the  rod  can  be  seen,  and 
so  also  that  small  readings  may  be  taken  by  estimating  the  position 
of  the  wire  on  a  diagonal  line.  Very  many  different  forms  or  stadia 
graduations  have  been  proposed,  and  most  experienced  stadia  workers 
have  special  forms  which  they  consider  better  than  any  other.  Figure 
80  shows  a  form  which  has  received  wide  approval  and  may  safely  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  best. 

Wires  can  not  be  placed  In  reticles  exactly  at  predetermined  dis- 
tances, even  though  the  places  for  them  are  accurately  marked  by  the 
maker.  They  must  be  placed  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  their 
actual  distances  determined  afterwards.  Hence  stadia  rods  are  not 
in  the  market  as  level  rods  are,  but  must  be  made  for  each  instru- 
ment. To  minimize  error  of  refraction,  the  upper  wire  should  be 
placed  on  the  primary  division  nearest  the  top  of  the  rod  and  the 
graduations  counted  downward.  Rods  should  be  of  light,  straight- 
grained,  well-seasoned  wood,  12  to  14  feet  long,  5  inches  wide,  and 
I  inch  thick,  dressed  smooth  all  around,  and  covered  with  two  coats 
of  white  paint. 

To  srradnate  tlie  rod,  set  the  transit  up  over  a  point,  and  from 
the  point  measure  off  a  distance  In  round  hundreds  of  feet  so  that 
at  that  distance  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  rod  falls  between 
the  stadia  wires.  Set  the  top  wire  near  the  top  of  the  rod,  and 
have  the  point  where  each  wire  cuts  the  rod  carefully  marked. 
Measure  the  distance  between  the  extreme  marks  and  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the 
transit  point.  The  result  Is  the  length  on  the  rod  corresponding  to 
100  feet.  Lay  this  distance  off  on  the  rod,  beginning  near  the  top 
and  repeating  to  the  bottom.  Divide  each  100-foot  space  according 
to  the  style  chosen,  and  mark  the  graduations.  All  distances  read 
on  this  rod,  except  the  one  at  whicn  the  length  of  graduation  was 
found,  will  be  slightly  in  error ;  those  less,  too  small ;  and  those 
gi  eater,  too  large. 

A  rod  may  be  so  graduated  as  to  be  practically  free  from  error. 
Mark  the  zero  near  the  top  of  the  rod.  Set  the  rod  up  at,  say,  100 
feet,  bring  the  top  wire  to  the  zero,  and  mark  the  bottom  one. 
Carry  the  rod  to  200  feet  and  repeat  the  operation.  Continue  at 
intervals  of  100  feet  until  the  full  length  of  the  rod. falls  between 
the  wires.  Each  of  the  marks  corresponds  to  the  distance  at  which 
it  was  made,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  next,  to  the  corre- 
sponding 100-foot  interval.  The  100-foot  divisions  are  not  exactly 
of  equal  length,  and  each  must  be  divided  into  equal  parts  and 
marked.  In  using  this  rod,  the  top  wire  must  be  always  at  the  top 
of  the  rod,  and  the  same  end  of  the  rod  always  up,  or  error  will  be 
introduced.  For  long  distances  the  reading  from  the  top  to  the 
middle  wire  may  be  taken  and  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  full  to 
the  partial  interval.  This  ratio  should  be  determined  with  care  and 
may  be  utilized  to  secure  a  reading  when  all  the  rod  can  not  be 
seen  and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  stadia  is  used  in  connection  with  a  transit  with  vertical  limb, 
or  a  plane  table.  By  reading  a  stadia  rod  through  either  instru- 
ment and  noting  the  gradient  and  azimuth  at  the  same  time,  a 
point  may  be  completely  determined  both  in  position  and  elevation 
at  a  single  observation.  The  distance  measured  is  along  the  gra- 
dient, and  may  be  reduced  to  the  horizontal  if  desired,  by  Table  XII. 
The  elevation  is  obtained  from  Table  III.  Before  reading  the  ver- 
tical circle,  depress  the  telescope  until  the  middle  wire  is  on  a  rod 
graduation  at  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom  that  the  telescope 
is  above  the  station  or  the  ground. 

These  instructions  will  introduce  sor  '^e  rod  is  always 

held  vertical.     It  amounts  to  1  per  r  '.nee  for  a  gra- 
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dieDt  of  8*,  2  per  cent  for  11",  and  3  per  cent  for  14*.  In  rough 
country,  giving  important  sights  at  gradients  of  more  than  5",  it 
will  be  better  to  attach  a  short  pointer  to  the  •rod  perpendicular  to 
its  face  and  at  abont  the  height  of  the  rod-holder's  eye.  If  the 
rod  holder  aims  this  pointer  at  the  instrument  when  the  sight  is 
taken,  the  rod  will  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  and 
the  method  of  redaction  explained  will  give  results  free  from  this 
error. 

A  scale  of  equal  parts,  as  a  leirel  rod,  may  be  used  instead  of  a 
specially  graduated  stadia.  Take  two  careful  readings  at,  say,  100 
and  200  feet.  Their  difference  is  the  true  reading  for  100  feet. 
Divide  100  by  the  reading.  The  quotient  is  a  factor,  by  which  any 
other  reading  may  be  multiplied,  and  the  product  will  be  the  cor- 
responding distance.  Example :  If  the  readings  on  a  level  rod  are 
1.15  feet  for  100  feet,  2.29  feet  for  200  feet,  then  2.29  — 1.15  =  1.14 
feet,  the  true  reading  for  100  feet  100^1.14=88  +  ,  which  is  the 
reduction  factor.  Any  reading  on  a  scale  of  equal  parts  with  this 
telescope,  multiplied  by  88  +  is  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the 
instrument  in  the  unit  of  the  scale. 

105.  Bnstneer**  level. — This  instrument  is  shown  and  its  parts 
indicated  in  figure  82.  To  use  it,  set  up  and  focus  as  described  for 
the  transit,  except  that,  as  there  is  but  one  level,  the  telescope  must 
be  turned  in  the  direction  of  one  pair  of  leveling  screws  and  leveled, 
and  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  other  pair  and  leveled  again; 
The  second  leveling  may  disturb  the  first,  which  should  be  retested. 

lot  adjustment. — ^To  fix  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  in 
the  axis  of  the  telescope: 

Lay  the  telescope  exactly  on  some  definite  point.  Revolve  it  in  the 
wyes  until  the  attached  level  is  on  top.  If  the  horizontal  wire  now 
appears  above  or  below  the  point,  move  it  over  half  the  space  between 
its  position  and  the  point  by  the- top  and  bottom  reticle  screws  and 
the  other  half  by  the  main  leveling  screws  of  the  instrument.  Re- 
TOlve  the  telescope  in  the  wyes  till  it  is  again  in  the  first  position 
and  repeat  the  operation  till  the  horizontal  wire  neither  ascends  nor 
descends  when  the  telescope  is  revolved  in  the  wyes.  A  similar 
process  adjusts  the  vertical  wire. 

2d  adJastineBt. — To  make  the  axis  of  the  attached  level  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope: 

Clamp  the  level :  turn  the  tdeacope  in  the  wyes  until  it  comes 
against  the  8t<H>.  and  with  the  main  leveling  screws  bring  the  bubble 
to  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Open  the  loops,  lift  out  the  telescope, 
put  it  back  with  ends  rev€^^ed,  and  turn  it  in  the  wyes  till  it  comes 
against  the  stop  again.  If  the  bobble  settles  away  from  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  bring  it  back  by  raising  the  lower  end  or  depressing  the 
high^*  end,  one-half  by  the  vertical  adjusting  screw  at  the  end  of 
the  attached  level  and  one-half  by  the  main  leveling  screws.  Repeat 
all  the  operations  until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  tube 
without  reference  to  the  way  the  telescope  is  placed  in  the  wyes. 
The  axes  of  the  tf'lescope  and  of  the  level  are  now  horixontal,  but  not 
necessarily  panillel.  Turn  the  telescope  slowly  in  the  wyes  through 
a  small  ans^e.  If  the  bubble  does  not  remain  at  the  middle  point  of 
its  tube,  brings  it  back  by  the  hori:ontal  adjusting  screws  of  the 
attached  level.  If  both  parts  of  the  adjustment  are  perfect,  the 
babble  shouM  now  remain  at  thp  middle  of  its  tube  whether  the 
latter  is  directly  under  the  telescope  or  a  little  to  one  side.  In 
practice  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  complete  the  firsf  of  the  adjust- 
ment in  a  satisfactory  mann^-r  indepcnd*^ntly  of  the  second  part.  The 
best  sequence  is  to  m'akp  the  first  part  muchly :  then  the  second  part 
carefully :  th^n  the  first  part  acain  more  carv^fully.  and  so  on  till 
the  desir»*d  p*^rmanenoy  of  bubble  position  is  attained. 

Sd  adjust  Biemt. — ^To  make  the  axis  of  the  wyes  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  axis  of  rb*»  instr\iir.»Qt : 

Tl.is  adjasnit  ut  is  not  ess**nriiil.  tut  it  is  a  ct^nv^^cit-nce.  a«  It 
permits  ihV  t»^!»^or>p^  to  N*  revolv*Mi  about  th**  verticfll  axis  without 
releveling  before  a   reading  is   made.     Level   the  instnimint    in   any 
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poMition ;  revolve  it  180"  about  the  vertical  axis  and  correct  one-half 
Ibe  movement  of  the  bubble  by  adjusting  the  movable  wye.  Repeat 
for  a  check.  Ah  a  final  check  level  the  Instrument  when  tne  telescope 
in  over  one  set  of  leveliuK  screws.  Revolve  90"  and  again  level. 
The  bubble  should  now  remain  in  the  middle  of  its  tube  while  the 
instrument  is  slowly  revolved  about  the  vertical  axis.  To  do  accurate 
leveling  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  adjustments  frequently  and  make 
all  observations  with  the  greatest  care. 

I^ctvt^l  rods  are  of  two  kinds,  tarsret  and  aelf-readtnir  or 
•li^aUlnv,  The  target  rod  is  fluelv  graduated  and  has  a  metal  tar- 
get sliding  on  it,  which  is  graduated  as  a  vernier.  The  levelman 
signals  to  the  rodman,  who  moves  the  target  up  or  down  until  It  is 
in  the  right  position,  when  the  reading  is  taken  by  the  rodman,  or 
else  the  rod  is  carried  to  the  levelman  to  be  read.  The  ordinary 
form  is  the  New  York  rod  (flg.  81).  The  rod  proper  is  in  two  parts, 
which  slide  on  each  other.  For  readings  up  to  6J  feet  the  target 
is  moved  on  the  rod  and  read  from  the  graduation  on  the  front 
part  by  a  vernier  on  the  target.  For  greater  readings  the  target  Is 
clamped  at  Oi  feet  and  th©  back  part  of  the  rod  slid  up  on  the 
front  part,  the  reading  being  taken  from  a  scale  on  the  side  of  the 
back  part  by  a  vernier  on  the  aide  of  the  front  part.  The  rod  is 
graduated  to  one-hundredths  of  feet,  and  the  verniers  read  to  one- 
tnousaudths. 

For  eouvenience  of  field  use  flexible  rods  are  made,  which  roll  up 
for  oarrylngj  and  are  stretching  on  a  board  for  use.  They  may  even 
be  held  In  the  hand.  A  common  form  is  shown  in  figure  79.  There 
is  aUo  a  form  consisting  of  a  series  of  aluminum  plates  1  foot  long, 
graduated,  which  may  be  fastened  end  to  end  on  a  board  to  form  a 
level  rod. 

106.  ll«e  of  the  level, — ^The  first  slgfct  to  any  point  is  the  fore 
■tvht  <F.  S.),  and  a  later  sight  to  the  same  point  from  a  new  posi- 
tion 0^  the  instrument  is  a  back  alfflit  (B.  S.).  All  the  elevations 
observed  at  any  station  depend  upon  the  B.  S.  at  that  station.  A 
beuoh  luark  (B.  M.)  is  a  point  especially  selected  or  prepared  with 
a  view  to  d^ulteness  and  permanency.  A  tarmiafr  potat  (T.  P.)  is 
a  temporary  point  used  for  a  B.  S.  The  plane  of  reference  for  each 
Instrument  station  is  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  line  of  sight 
of  the  telescope,  called  belsltt  ot  iastraiaent  (H.  I.).  A  B.  S. 
is  a  sight  taken  to  a  point  of  known  elevation  to  determine  H.  I. 
A.  F.  S.  Is  taken  from  a  known  H.  I.  to  determine  the  elevation  of 
the  point  sighted  on.  The  rod  readings  are  the  distances  of  points 
below  the  Diane  of  reference,  and  for  the  same  station  their  differ- 
euooa  are  tne  differences  of  level  of  the  points  themselves.  For  the 
dlffei-euce  of  elevation  of  points  observed  from  different  stations  the 
H.  1  must  be  considered,  and  hence  it  must  be  worked  out  for  each 
station  and  the  rod  readings  subtracted  from  it. 

bVre  sights  and  back  sights  en  the  same  point  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  euual  length. 

107.  Nutea. — The  clearest  way  of  recording  level  notes  is  in  the 
following  form  : 


^'^'     HI. 

8. 75  I  lUii.  75 

i 

7.00 

I0t>,01 

F.  S. 


El. 


Station. 


Remarks. 


3,2S 
5.37 

9.74 


100.00 
102.34 
105.41 

9».01 
99.01 


1 

B.  M.  21    NB.  comer  Mbin  and  Twelfth  Streets. 

Stake  132. 

,  Center  o£  Twelfth  Street  at  top  of  grade. 

I  Center  of  Twelfth  Street  at  bottom  of 

]     grade. 
T.  P. 
T.  P.     I 
i 
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Add  the  B.  S.  to  the  elevation  of  the  B.  M.  or  T.  P.  for  the  H.  I. 
Subtract  the  F.  S.  from  the  H.  I.  for  the  elevation  of  a  point.  As  a 
check,  the  H.  I.  at  any  B.  M.  or  T.  P.  plus  the  F.  S.  to  that  point, 
minue  the  B.  S.  from  that  point,  equals  the  last  preceding  H.  I. 

108.  The  sextant. — This  instrument  is  shown  and  Its  parts  indir 
catcd  In  figures  78  and  83.  The  former  is  a  very  compact  form, 
called  the  pocket  sextant,  and  is  the  one  in  most  general  use  in 
the  military  service.  The  larger  form  (fig.  83)  has  telescopes  of  dif- 
ferent powers  and  also  a  telescope  tube  without  lenses  which  is  used 
for  reconnaissance  work  at  short  ranges.  The  pocket  sextant  has  a 
telescope  for  use  in  astronomical  and  long-range  terrestrial  work. 
For  ordinary  reconnaissance  and  surveying  the  pocket  sextant  is  used 
without  the  telescope,  the  sight  being  taken  through  a  small  hole  In 
the  slide  which  closes  the  telescope  opening. 

The  adjustments  are  as  follows  x  For  the  Index  grlass, 
place  the  vernier  at  about  SO**  of  the  limb  and  examine  the  arc  and  its 
image  in  the  index  glass.  If  the  arc  and  image  appear  continuous  the 
glass  is  in  adjustment.  If  the  image  appears  above  the  arc  the  mirror 
leans  forward ;  if  below,  it  leans  backward.     Adjust  with  screws  if 

Provided,  or  with  slips  of  paper  inserted  between  the  mirror  and  Its 
rame. 

For  the  horizon  srlass. — Set  at  zero  and  observe  a  well-defined 
distant  point,  using  the  telescope.  If  the  direct  and  reflected  images 
coincide,  the  horizon  glass  is  in  adjustment.  If  not,  adjust  it  until 
they  do,  or  if  that  can  not  be  conveniently  done,  move  the  arm  a 
short  distance  from  zero  until  coincidence  occurs.  Read  the  vernier 
and  apply  that  reading  with  its  proper  sign  to  all  angles  measured. 
Such  a  reading  applied  as  a  correction  is  called  the  Index  error. 
If  the  index  error  is  off  the  arc,  that  is,  between  zero  and  the  end. 
It  is  additive.     If  on  the  arc,  subtractive. 

In  the  pocket  form  the  horizon  glass  only  is  adjustable.  To  ad- 
just the  pocket  sextant,  select  a  distant  object  with  a  clearly 
defined  straight  outline.  Set  the  vernier  carefully  at  the  zero  of  the 
arc  and  look  at  the  object  through  the  peephole  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  horizon  glass.  Turn  the  sextant  about  the  line  of  sight  as  an 
axis  until  the  straight  line  appears  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
bottom  edge  of  the  horizon  glass.  If  the  instrument  Js  not  perfectly 
adjusted  for  this  position  the  straight  line  of  the  observed  object  will 
appear  broken,  in  which  case  unscrew  the  smaller  milled  head  of  the 
top  plate,  and,  using  its  small  end  as  a  key,  turn  the  single  adjusting 
screw  in  the  cylindrical  surface  whije  looking  at  the  object  through 
the  peep.  The  part  of  the  image  seen  in  the  mirror  will  appear  to 
move,  and  by  turning  the  key  in  the  proper  direction  the  two  parts 
may  be  brought  together.  Next  turn  the  sextant  about  60*  about  the 
line  of  sight,  and  if  the  straight  line  again  appears  broken  use  the  key 
to  slightly  loosen  one  of  the  two  adjusting  screws  in  the  top  plate 
while  looking  through  the  Instrument.  If  this  brings  the  two  parts 
nearer  in  line  the  proper  screw  has  been  selected ;  if  not  try  the  other 
one.  Then  turn  the  two  adjusting  screws  in  the  top  plate  by  corre- 
sponding amounts  and  in  opposite  directions  and  continue  turning 
them  alternately  till  the  straight  line  becomes  continuous.  The  two 
screws  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  use  no 
considerable  force  and  to  always  unscrew  one  before  screwing  up  the 
other.  When  the  adjustment  is  complete  the  line  should  remain  con- 
tinuous and  straight  while  the  sextant  is  slowly  revolved  about  the 
line  of  sight.  If  the  index  arm  is  then  moved  back  and  forth  by  turn- 
ing the  large  milled  head  the  reflection  of  any  object  may  be  made  to 
pass  exactlv  over  that  object  as  seen  through  the  clear  glass. 

For  adjustlnn:  at  nlgrht,  screw  the  telescope  in  place.  Pull  its 
inner  tube  well  out.  Remove  the  sunglass  from  the  eyepiece.  Focus 
the  telescope  on  a  bright  star  by  pushing  in  the  tube  till  the  image 
of  the  star  is  clear.  Then,  by  turning  the  large  milled  head,  make 
the  star's  Inflected  image  pass  through  the  field  of  view.  If  it  does 
not  pass  exactly  over  the  stationary  image  of  the  star,  adjust  the 
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C-Tel« 
D-Vert 
E-Verr 
F-Levi 
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horizon  glBEE  witb  tbe  two  Ecr«iTti  in  the  top  plate  till  one  imaee 
will  [laia  (.lactlv  OT«r  Cb  otbet  Next  B«t  tbe  vernlEr  accurately 
to  tbe  zero  of  the  arc  and  with  the  single  adjustlDG  '•<:rev/  in  the 
cjllndrical  surface  make  tbe  two  Imaa  appear  as  one  Tbe  tnstru 
taent  IB  tben  frnpl^tel)  adjusted  The  dajUgbt  method  Is  most 
convenient  but  it  U  well  to  test  the  adjustment  b;  tbp  ctar  method 
before  attempting  to  do  any  astronomical  w  rt 

In  tbe  cjllndrlcal   Btirfac     Juat  below  tbe  zero  degree  end  of  the 

In  iioi  as  at  tbe  sun       At  other  times  these  glasaes   shoull   be  de- 

Eressed  thr  ugh  the  opening  in  tbe  bottom  plate  t}  Srat  Eliding  the 
rasa  stud  lu  tbe  plate  an]  then  pushing  tbe  two  lev  rs  Tb  tele- 
scope ftlbO  has  a    olored  bunglass  secured  on  the  eje  end  which  must 

9    The  plane  tabi*      The    nstrument  is  shoirn  and      s  parls 


Tb     nUuatnenta  are  analoBOU"  to  those  of  the 
correopondlng  to  the  limb  and  the  ro  er  to  tbe  plj 

the  plate  tor  level  adjustment      are  must  be  taken   ._ __   

tbe  9  me  pert  of  the  table  in  both  poaitlons  by  n  nrklng  two  c  rners 
on  tbe  paper  The  figure  shows  a  device  for  plumbing  anv  point  on 
the  table  over  a  given  point  od  the  ground       Except  for  verv  close 

probable  uaes  in  the  military  Bervlce  It  Is  enough  to  place  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  th    drawing  o  pr  the  statinn  by  tbe  eye 

111)  Tbe  loKarllhm  ef  a  nsnthpr  Is  the  eiponent  of  the  power 
to  which  a  erlaln  otber  number  called  the  base  must  be  raLsel  to 
produce  tbe  given  number  The  base  of  tbe  syat  m  must  aaed  called 
common  loKBrltbms    ia  10 

In  any  system — 

The  log  of  a  product  equals  tbe  Bum  of  the  logs   o(  tbe  factors 

The  logs,  of  a  quotient  equals  tbe  l<^.  ot  tbe  dividend  minns  the  log 
of  the  divisor ;  or  tbe  log.  of  a  common  traction  equals  the  log.  of  the 
numerator  minus  tbe  Iw.  of  the  denominator. 

Tbe  log.  of  1  is  0;  slnee  tbe  log.  l.=the  log.  r-tbe  log.  1  — log. 
1^0.  Tbe  log.  of  a  power  of  a  number  equals  the  log.  of  the  number 
multiplied  by  the  eiponent  of  tbe  power.  The  log.  of  a  root  o(  a 
number  equals  the  log.  of  the  number  divided  by  tbe  Indei  oC  the  root. 

Tbe  llrst  pruprrtr  above  Is  utiliied  Id  the  construction  ot 
the  tables.  Each  log.  la  the  sum  of  the  logs,  of  two  factors  ot  which 
its  number  Ik  composed,  and  the  factors  may  he  so  chosen  that  the 
log.  ot  one  la  a  whole  number,  called  tbe  phBracteiiatlc,  and  tbe 
log.  of  tbe  otber  is  a  decimal  fraction,  called  the  mAutlaaa.  Any 
number  may  be  resolved  Into  two  factors  one  of  which  Is  tbe  number 
Itself  with  the  decimal  point  after  the  first  Bieniacant  Hgtire  and 
the  other  the  figure  I,  alone,  or  followed  or  preceded  by  one  or  more 
ciphers. 
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number  Is  'whole  or  mixed,  the  characteristic  of  its  log.  Is  positive, 
and  one  less  than  the  number  of  places  of  figures  in  the  integral 
part,  or  on  the  left  of  the  decimal  point.  If  the  number  is  a 
decimal  fraction,  the  characteristic  of  its  log.  is  negrative,  and  one 
mreater  than  the  number  of  ciphers  Immediately  followingr  the 
decimal  point.  See  example  preceding.  If  the  characterlatic 
is  positive,  the  log.  is  a  mixed  number,  and  may  be  treated  as  such 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

If  the  characteristic  is  negrative,  the  log.  is  not  a  true  mixed 
number,  and  special  treatment  is  necessary.  A  negative  characteris- 
tic may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  numbers,  one  negative  and 
the  other  positive.  The  positive  number,  prefixed  to  the  mantissa, 
forms  a  mixed  number  for  arithmetical  bperations.  The  positive  and 
negative  parts  may  be  simultaneously  increased  numerically  by  the 
same  number  without  altering  the  value  of  the  log. 

Thus: 

3.4281»=3  +  0.4281 

—4  + 1.4281 

^  =5  +  2.4281,  etc. 

For  example,  to  multiply  f.7265  by  4. 

T+ 0.7265 
4 

16  +  2.9060— r4'.9060,  which  is  the  required  resnlt 
To  subtract  T.8432  from  3.1329— It  +  1.1329. 

4  +  1.1329 
1  +  0.g432  • 

_  3J;  0.2897=3.2897. 

To  divide  2.2368  by  7.     2.2368—7  +  5.2368. 

7  +  5.2368  „Y  +  0.7481—1.7481 

7 

In  this  case  the  number  added  to  the  minus  characteristic  should  be 
just  enough  to  make  it  exactly  dirisihle  by  the  divisor. 

In  the  logs,  of  circular  functions  a  characteristic  is  given  in  the 
tables  which  is  larger  by  10  than  the  true  characteristic.  These  logs, 
may  be  used  by  the  above  rule  by  prefixing  10  to  each.  Thus  the 
log.  sine  of  21  min.  as  given  in  the  table— 7.78594.  The  true  log.  is 
10  +7.78594,  or  3.78594.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of 
these  logs,  perform  the  operation  on  the  10  mentally.  The  Inexperi- 
enced will  do  well  to  write  them  out  in  full. 

111.  Explanation  of  the  table. — Table  XIII  gives  to  five  deci- 
mal places  the  common  logs,  of  numbers  from  0  to  999  directly  and  by 
interpolation  from  0  to  9999.  If  the  log.  of  a  number  larger  than 
10000  is  desired,  factor  it  and  take  the  sum  of  the  logs,  of  the 
factors.  Thus  log.  99225— log.  of  75000  plus  the  log.  of  1.323— 
4.87506  +  0.12156—4.90662.  Or  convert  the  number  into  a  mixed 
number  less  than  1000  and  find  its  log.  Thus  log.  992.25—992  +  1 
diff.  between  992  and  993—99662,  which  is  the  mantissa  for  99225. 

In  the  table  the  logs,  of  2  to  9  inclusive  are  found  at  the  tops  of 
the  columns.  For  numbers  above  10,  the  first  two  figures  are  in  the 
first  column,  the  third  at  the  tops  of  the  columns,  and  the  fourth  Is 
interpolated.  The  right-hand  column  contains  the  average  dlflTerence 
In  each  line  between  logs,  in  successive  columns.  For  the  fourth 
place  multiply  ^  of  the  difference  on  the  same  line  by  the  fourth 
ngure  and  add  the  product  to  the  log.  of  the  first  three  figures. 
Thus  I 

To  find  the  log.  of  4827,  look  for  48  In  the  left-hand  column ;  follow 
the  line  to  the  column  headed  2  and  take  out  the  mantissa  .68304 
for  the  number  482.  In  the  right-hand  column  on  the  same  line  is 
the  difference  90,  ^  of  which,  9,  multiplied  by  the  fourth  figure  7,  — 
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63,  to  be  added  to  the  log.  of  482,  makinflr  the  mantissa  of  4827—* 
.68367.  The  characteristic  is  3  or  1  less  than  the  number  of  places 
of  integral  figures  in  the  number.  Hence  the  complete  log.  of  4827 
is  3.68367. 

When  the  difference  exceeds  200,  if  close  results  are  desired,  use 
the  difference  obtained  by  subtracting  the  number  found  for  the 
third  figure  from  that  in  the  column  for  the  next  higher  figure. 

Tlte  number  correspondlniT  to  any  loy.  may  be  obtained 
from  the  table  by  the  inverse  process.  If  the  given  log.  is  found  in 
the  table,  the  corresponding  number  consists  of  the  two  figures  on  the 
left  of  the  line,  followed  by  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  column.  If  the 
exact  log,  is  not  in  the  table,  find  the  next  one  below  and  take  out 
the  three  figures  for  that.  Take  the  difference  between  the  given 
log.  and  the  one  found  in  the  table  next  below  it  and  divide  this 
diff.  by  A  the  tabulated  diff.  on  the  line.  Write  down  the  quotient 
for  the  fourth  figure  of  the  required  number. 

Thus  to  find  the  number  corresponding  to  1.49638.  This  is  not 
in  the  table  and  the  next  below  is  49554.  The  two  figures  on  the 
left  of  the  line  are  31  and  the  figure  at  top  of  column  is  3.  Hence 
313  is  the  number  corresponding  to  49554.  The  difference  between 
49638  and  49554  is  •74,  which,  divided  by  14  or  ^  of  the  tabulated 
diff.  138  on  the  right  of  the  line,  gives  a  quotient  of  5  +  to  be  set 
down  as  the  fourth  figure.  Hence  the  number  required  is  0.3136, 
since  the  characteristic  is  1,  and  therefore  the  significant  figures  are 
Immediafely  after  the  decimal  point. 
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Table  XIII. 
lis.  ComiDOn  laEMi-lthinii,  1  to  909: 
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Tablb 

Xlli. 

— Common 

loBTAritlimi 

■ — Continued 

. 

d 

Jz; 

0 

.  _._ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ft 

61 

78533 

78604 

78675 

78746 

78816 

7S887 

78958 

79028 

79098 

79169 

71 

62 

79239 

79309 

79379 

79448 

79518 

79588 

79557 

79726 

79796 

79865 

70 

63 

79934 

80002 

80071 

80140 

80208 

80277 

80345 

80413 

80482 

80550 

69 

64 

8G618 

80685 

80753 

80821 

80888 

80956 

81023 

81090 

81157 

81224 

68 

65 

81291 

81358 

81424 

81491 

81557 

81624 

81690 

81756 

81822 

81888 

67 

66 

81954 

82020 

82085 

82151 

82216 

82282 

82347 

82412 

82477 

82542 

66 

67 

82607 

82672 

82736 

82801 

82866 

82930 

82994 

83058 

83123 

83187 

65 

68 

83250 

83314 

83378 

83442 

83505 

83569 

83632 

63695 

83758 

83821 

64 

69 

83884 

83947 

84010 

84073 

84136 

84198 

84260 

84323 

84385 

84447 

63 

70 

84509 

84571 

84633 

84695 

84757 

84818 

84880 

84941 

85003 

85064 

62 

71 

85125 

85187 

85248 

85309 

85369 

85430 

85491 

85551 

85612 

85672 

61 

72 

85733 

85753 

85853 

85913 

85973 

86033 

86093 

86153 

86213 

86272 

60 

73 

86332 

86391 

86451 

86510 

86569 

86628 

86687 

86746 

86805 

86864 

59 

74 

86923 

86981 

87040 

87098 

87157 

87215 

87273 

87332 

87390 

87448 

58 

75 

87506 

87564 

87621 

87679 

87737 

87794 

87852 

87909 

87966 

88024 

57 

76 

88061 

88138 

88195 

88252 

88309 

88366 

88422 

88479 

88536- 

88592 

56 

77 

88649 

88705 

88761 

88818 

88874 

88930 

88986 

89042 

89098 

89153 

56 

78 

89209* 

89265 

89320 

89376 

89431 

89487 

89542 

89597 

89652 

89707 

65 

79 

89762 

89817 

89872 

89927 

89982 

90036 

90091 

90145 

90200 

90254 

54 

80 

90309 

90363 

90417 

90471 

90525 

90579 

90633 

90687 

90741 

90794 

54 

81 

90848 

90902 

90955 

91009 

91062 

91115 

91169 

91222 

91275 

91328 

53 

82 

91381 

91434 

91487 

91540 

91592 

91645 

91698 

91750 

91803 

91855 

53 

83 

91907 

91960 

92012 

92064 

92116 

92168 

92220 

92272 

92372 

92376 

52 

84 

92427 

92479 

92531 

93582 

92634 

92685 

92737 

92788 

92839 

92890 

51 

85 

92941 

92993 

93044 

93095 

93146 

93196 

93247 

93298 

93348 

93399 

51 

86 

93449 

93500 

93550 

93601 

93651 

93701 

93751 

93802 

93852 

93902 

50 

87 

93951 

94001 

94051 

94101 

94151 

94200 

94250 

94300 

94349 

94398 

49 

88 

94448 

94497 

94546 

94596 

94645 

94694 

94743 

94792 

94841 

94890 

49 

89 

94939 

94987 

95036 

95085 

95133 

95182 

95230 

95279 

95327 

95376 

48 

90 

95424 

95472 

95520 

95568 

95616 

95664 

95712 

95760 

95808 

95856 

48 

91 

95904 

95951 

95999 

96047 

96094 

96142 

96189 

96236 

96284 

96331 

48 

92 

96378 

96426 

96473 

96520 

96567 

96614 

96661 

96708 

96754 

96801 

47 

93 

96848 

96895 

96941 

96988 

97094 

97081 

97127 

97174 

97220 

97266 

47 

94 

97312 

97359 

97405 

97451 

97497 

97543 

97589 

97635 

97680 

97726 

46 

95 

97772 

97818 

97863 

97909 

97954 

98000 

98045 

98091 

98136 

98181 

46 

96 

98227 

98272 

98317 

98362 

96407 

98452 

98497 

98542 

98587 

98632 

45 

97 

98677 

98721 

98766 

98811 

98855 

98000 

jfo"45 

98989 

99033 

99078 

45 

98 

99122 

99166 

99211 

99255 

99299 

99843 

99387 

99431 

.99475 

99519 

44 

99 

99563 

99607 

99651 

99694 

99738 

99782 

99825 

99869 

99913 

99956 

44 

"^ 
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n,^  TAW.*  XIV- 


loirarlthma  of  elrealar  f nnctloiui  t 


Arc 


01 
Ctt 
(» 
04 
01 
00 
07 
08 
CO 
10 

11 

IS 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 
28 
23 
2ft 
25 
80 
27 
?8 
89 
30 

31 
32 
38 
34 
86 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

46 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

Kft 


Dlff. 

e.463t3 

.75476 

soios 

6.940S5 

17009 

?.  05579 

12494 

.16279 

9691 

.21188 

7918 

.30882 

6694 

.36682 

5800 

.41797 

5115 

.46373 

4576 

7..V)512 

4139 

.64291 

3779 

.57767 

3476 

.60995 

3218 

.63962 

2996 

.66784 

2803 

.69117 

2633 

.71900 

2482 

.74248 

2348 

.76475 

2227 

7.78594 

2119 

.80615 

2020 

.82545 

1930 

.84393 

1848 

.86166 

1773 

.87869 

1703 

.89508 

1639 

.910t»8 

1580 

.92612 

1524 

.94084 

1472 

7.95508 

1424 

.96887 

1379 

.98223 

1336 

7.99520 

1297 

8.00779 

1259 

.02002 

1223 

.03192 

1190 

.04350 

1158 

.05478 

1128 

.06578 

1100 

8.07650 

1072 

.08606 

1046 

.09718 

1022 

.10717 

998 

.11693 

076 

.12647 

954 

.13581 

034 

.14495 

914 

.15391 

895 

.16268 

877 

8.17128 

860 

.17971 

843 

.18798 

827 

.19610 

812 

.20407 

797 

.21180 

782 

«1968 

769 

713 

755 

56 

743 

» 

729 

w 

Dlff. 

Ck>sinfl. 


10.00000 

10.00000 

10.00000 

10.00000 

10.00000 

10.00000 

9.99999 

.99999 

.99999 

.  99999 

.99999 

9.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
. 99999 
.99999 
.99999 
. 99999 
. 99999 

9.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99999 
.99998 
.99998 

0.99998 
.99998 
.99998 
.99998 
.99998 
.99998 
.99997 
.99997 
.99997 
.99997 

9.99997 
.99997 
.99997 
.99996 
.99996 
.99996 
.99996 
.99996 
.99996 
.99995 

9. 9999o 
•  99995 
. 99995 
•99905 
.  vuvvv 
.  vwiri 
.  vwiri 
.  vwiri 

V.  inl9tf9 


Sine 


DilT. 


Difl. 


Tang. 


Inf.  ncg. 

6.46373 

.76476 

6.94085 

7.06579 

.16270 

.24188 

.30882 

.36682 

.41797 

.46373 

7.50512 
.54291 
.57767 
.60986 
.63982 
.66785 
.69418 
.71900 
.74248 
.76476 

7.78505 
.80615 
.82.546 

.86167 
.87871 
.89510 
.91089 
.92613 
.94086 

7.95510 
.96889 
.98225 
7.99522 
8.00781 
.02004 
.03191 
.04353 
.05481 
.06581 

8.07653 
.08700 
.09722 
.10720 
.11606 
.12651 
.13585 
.14500 
.15305 
.16273 

8.17133 
.17976 
.18804 
.19616 
.20413 
.21195 
.21964 
.22719 
.23462 

8.24192 


Plff.   (  Cotang. 


30103 
17609 
12494 
9691 
7918 
6694 
5800 
5115 
4576 

4139 
3779 
3476 
3219 
2996 
2803 
2633 
2482 
2348 
2228 

2119 
2020 
1931 
1848 
1773 
1704 
1639 
1679 
1524 
1473 

1424 
1379 
1336 
1297 
1259 
1223 
1190 
1158 
1128 
1100 

1072 
1W7 
1022 
999 
976 
955 
934 
915 
805 
878 

860 
843 
828 
812 
797 
782 
769 
755 
743 
730 


Cotang       Difl. 


Inf.  DOS. 

13.53627 
.23524 

13.05915 

12.93421 
.83730 
.75812 
.69117 
.63318 
.58203 
.53627 

12.49488 
.45709 
.42233 
.39014 
.36108 
.33215 
.30582 
.28100 
.25752 
.23524 

12.21405 
.19384 
.17454 
.15606 
.13833 
.12129 
.10490 
.08911 
.07387 
.05914 

12.04490 
.03111 
.01775 
12.00478 
11.99219 
.97996 
.96805 
.35647 
.94519 
.93419 

11.92347 
.91300 
.90278 
.89280 
.88304 
.87349 
.86415 
.85500 
.84605 
.83727 

11.82867 
.82024 
.81196 
.80384 
.79587 
.78P05 
.78036 
.77280 
.76538 

11. 7.5808 


90  00 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 


89 


Tang.    I  Arc. 


BEC0HHAI8SAHCX. 
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Tablb  XIV — OomnMMH  toiraHtluiis  of  clrculav  teaetlons — CoQtd. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cosine. 

Difl.   Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

e   / 

1  00 

8.34185 

729 

9.99993 

8.24192 

730 

11.75808 

•  • 

60 

01 

.24903 

718 

.99993 

.24910 

718 

.75090 

50 

02 

.25609 

706 

.99993 

.25616 

706 

.74383 

68 

03 

.26304 

695 

.99993 

.26311 

605 

.73688 

67 

04 

.26988 

684 

.99992 

.26996 

685 

.73004 

66 

05 

.27661 

673 

.99992 

.27669 

673 

.72331 

56 

06 

.28324 

663 

.99992 

.28332 

663 

.71668 

54 

07 

.28977 

653 

.99992 

.28986 

654 

.71014 

53 

08 

.29621 

644 

.99991 

.29629 

643 

.70371 

52 

09 

.30255 

634 

.99991 

.30263 

634 

.69737 

51 

10 

.30879 

624 

•  99991 

.30888 

625 

.69112 

50 

11 

8.31495 

616 

9.99991 

8.31505 

617 

11.68495 

49 

12 

.32103 

608 

. 99990 

.32112 

607 

.67888 

48 

.  13 

.32702 

599 

•  99990 

.32711 

599 

.67289 

47 

14 

.33292 

590 

.99990 

.33302 

591 

.66697 

46 

15 

.33875 

583 

•99990 

.33886 

584 

.66114 

46 

16 

.34450 

575 

.99989 

.34461 

575 

.65539 

44 

17 

.35018 

568 

.99989 

.35029 

568 

.64971 

43 

IS 

.35578 

560 

.99989 

.35589 

560 

.64410 

42 

19 

.36131 

553 

.99988 

.36143 

554 

.63857 

41 

20 

.36678 

647 

.999oo 

.36689 

546 

.63310 

40 

1  21 

8.37217 

539 

9.99988 

8.37229 

540 

11.62771 

39 

22 

.37750 

533 

.99988 

.37762 

533 

.62238 

38 

23 

.38276 

526 

.99987 

.38289 

527 

.61711 

37 

24 

.38796 

520 

.99987 

.38809 

520 

.61191 

36 

25 

.39310 

514 

.99987 

.39323 

514 

.60677 

35 

26 

.39818 

508 

.99986 

.39831 

508 

.60168 

34 

27 

.40320 

502 

.99986 

.40334 

503 

.59666 

33 

28 

.40816 

496 

.99986 

.40830 

496 

.59170 

32 

29 

.41307 

491 

.99985 

.41321 

491 

.58679 

31 

30 

.41702 

485 

.99985 

.41807 

486 

.58193 

30 

31 

8.42272 

480 

9.99985 

8.42287 

480 

11.57713 

29 

32 

.42746 

474 

.99984 

.42762 

475 

.57238 

28 

33 

.43216 

<170 

.99984 

.43231 

469 

.56768 

27 

34 

.43680 

464 

.99984 

.43696 

465 

.56304 

26 

35 

.44139 
.44594 

459 
455 

.99983 
.99983 

.44156 
.44611 

460 
455 

.55844 
.55389 

25 

36 



24 

37 

.45044 

450 

.99983 

.45061 

450 

.54939 

23 

38 

.45489 

445 

.99982 

........ 

.45507 

446 

.54493 

22 

39 

.45930 

441 

.99982 

........ 

.45948 

441 

.54052 

21 

40 

.16366 

436 

.99982 

.46385 

437 

.53615 

20 

41 

8.46798 

432 

9.99981 

8.46817 

432 

11.5»183 

19 

42 

.47226 

428 

.99981 

.47245 

.428 

.52755 

18 

43 

.47650 

424 

.99980 

.47669 

424 

.52331 

17 

44 

.48069 

419 

.99980 

.48089 

420 

.51911 

16 

45 

.48485 

416 

.99980 

.48505 

416 

.51495 

15 

46 

.48896 

411 

.99979 

.48917 

412 

.51083 

14 

47 

.49304 

408 

.99979 

.49325 

408 

.50675 

13 

48 

.49708 

404 

.99979 

.49729 

404 

.50271 

12 

49 

.50108 

400 

.99978 

.50130 

401 

.49870 

11 

50 

.50504 

396 

.99978 

.50527 

397 

.49473 

10 

51 

8.50897 

393 

9.99977 

8.50920 

393 

11.49080 

9 

52 

.51287 

390 

.99977 

.51310 

390 

.48690 

8 

63 

.51673 

386 

.99976 

..51696 

386 

.48304 

7 

64 

.52055 

382 

.99976 

.52079 

383 

.47921 

6 

65 

.52434 

379 

.99976 

.52459 

380 

.47541 

6 

56 

.52810 

376 

.99975 

.52836 

376 

.47165 

4 

67 

.53183 

373 

.99975 

.53208 

373 

.46792 

3 

68 

.63562 

369 

.99974 

.53578 

370 

.46422 

2 

60 

.63919 

367 

.99974 

.53946 

367 

.46056 

1 

60 

8.64282 

363 

9.99973 

8.54308 

363 

11. 46692 

88  0 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

CoUng. 

Difl. 

Tang 

Arc. 
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Table 

XIV^-Goaunon  -lof?arfthms  of  drenUnr  fvnetlona — Contd. 

Arc. 

.  Sine. 

Difl. 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Diflf. 

Cotang. 

0         / 

2    00 

8.54282 

363 

9.99973 

8.54308 

363 

11.45692 

O           f 

60 

01 

.54642 

360 

.99973 

.54669 

361 

.45331 

59 

02 

.54999 

357 

.99973 

.55027 

358 

.44973 

58 

03 

.55354 

355 

.99972 

.55382 

355 

.44618 

57 

04 

.55705 

351 

.99972 

.55734 

352 

.44266 

56 

05 

.56054 

349 

.99971 

.56083 

349 

.43917 

55 

06 

.56400 

346 

.99971 

.56429 

346 

.43571 

54 

07 

.56743 

343 

.99970 

.56773 

344 

.43227 

53 

08 

.570&4 

341 

.99970 

.57114 

341 

.42886 

52 

09 

.57421 

337 

.  «799d«7 

.57452 

338 

.42548 

51 

10 

.57757 

336 

.  sTiWDa 

.57788 

336 

.42212 

50 

11 

8.58089 

332 

9.99968 

8.58121 

333 

11.41879 

49 

12 

.5K419 

330 

.99968 

.58451 

330 

.41549 

48 

13 

.58747 

328 

.99967 

.58779 

328 

.41220 

47 

14 

.59072 

325 

.99967 

.59105 

326 

.40895 

46 

15 

.59395 

323 

.99966 

.59428 

323 

.40572 

45 

16 

.59715 

320 

.99966 

.59749 

321 

.40251 

44 

17 

.60033 

318 

.99965 

.60068 

319 

.39932 

43 

18 

.60349 

316 

.99965 

.60384 

316 

.39316 

42 

19 

.60662 

313 

.99964 

.60698 

314 

.39302 

41 

20 

.60973 

311 

.99964 

.61009 

311 

.38991 

40 

21 

8.61282 

309 

9.99963 

8.61319 

310 

11.38681 

39 

22 

.61589 

307 

.99963 

.61626 

307 

.38374 

38 

23 

.61894 

305 

.99962 

.61931 

3a5 

.38069 

37 

24 

.62196 

302 

.99962 

.62234 

303 

.37766 

36 

25 

.624^ 

300 

.99961 

.62535 

301 

.37465 

35 

26 

.62795 

299 

.99961 

.62834 

299 

.37166 

34 

27 

.63091 

296 

.99960 

.63131 

297 

.36869 

33 

28 

.63385 

294 

•  «7t7you 

.63426 

295 

.36574 

32 

29 

.63678 

293 

.99959 

.63718 

292 

.36282 

31 

30 

.63968 

290 

.99959 

.64009 

291 

.35991 

30 

31 

8.64256 

288 

9.99958 

8.64298 

289 

11.35702 

29 

32 

.64543 

287 

.99957 

.64585 

287 

.35415 

28 

33 

.64827 

284 

.99957 

.64870 

285 

.35130 

27 

34 

.65110 

283 

•  wfy*Mj 

.65154 

284 

.34846 

26 

35 

.65391 

281 

■  W*f  oo 

.6.5435 

281 

.34565 

25 

36 

.65670 

279 

.99955 

.65715 

2S0 

.34285 

24 

37 

.65947 

277 

.99955 

.65993 

278 

.34007 

23 

3S 

.66223 

276 

.99954 

.66269 

276 

.33731 

22 

39 

.66497 

274 

.99953    

.66543 

274 

.33457 

21 

40 

.66769 

272 

.99953 

.66816 

273 

.33184 

20 

2    41 

8.67039 

270 

9.999=>2   

8.67087 

271 

11.32913 

19 

42 

.67308 

.269 

.99952  1 

.67356 

269 

.32644 

18 

43 

.67575 

267 

.99951    

.67624 

268 

.32376 

17 

44 

.67840 

265 

.99951    

.67890 

266 

.32110 

16 

45 

.68104 

264 

.99950    

.68154 

264 

.31846 

15 

46 

.68366 

262 

.99919    

.68417 

263 

.31583 

14 

47 

.68627 

261 

.99919 



.68678 

261 

.31322 

13 

48 

.68886 

259 

.99918 

.68938 

260 

.31062 

12 

49 

.69144 

M 

.99947 

.69196 

258 

.3aS04 

11 

50 

.69400 

.99947 

.69453 

257 

.30M7 

10 

51 

8.69654 

254 

9.99946    

8.69708 

255 

11.30292 

9 

52 

.69907 

253 

.999J6    

.69962 

2,54 

.30038 

8 

53 

.70159 

252 

.99945    

.70214 

252 

.29786 

7 

54 

.70409 

250 

.99944    

.70465 

251 

.29535 

6 

55 

.70658 

249 

.99944 

.70714 

249 

.29286 

5 

56 

.70905 

JM7 

.99943 

.70962 

248 

.29038 

4 

•17 

.71151 

246 

.99942 

.71208 

246 

.28792 

3 

d8 

.71396 

244 

.99942 

.71453 

245 

.28547 

2 

59 

.71638 

248 

.99941 

.71697 

244 

.28303 

1 

60 

8.71880 

242 

9.99940 

8.71940 

243 

11.28060 

87    0 

Cosine. 

Dlff. 

Sine.     1   Diff. 

Cotang. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Arc. 
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Table  XIV — Common  logarithms  of  circular  functions — (.'ontd. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

o   / 

3  00 

8.71880 

242 

9.99940 

••>••••• 

8.71940 

243 

11.28060 

O    f 

60 

01 

.72120 

240 

.99940 

.72181 

241 

.27819 

59 

02 

.72359 

239 

.99939 

.72420 

239 

.27579 

58 

03 

.72597 

238 

.  Wltfoo 

.72669 

239 

.27341 

57 

04 

.72834 

237 

.99938 

.62896 

237 

.27104 

56 

05 

.73060 

235 

.99937 

.73132 

236 

.26860 

55 

06 

.73303 

234 

.99936 

.73366 

234 

.26634 

54 

07 

.73535 

232 

.99936 

.73600 

-234 

.26400 

53 

06 

.73767 

232 

.99935 

.73832 

232 

.26168 

52 

09 

.73997 

230 

.99934 

.74063 

231 

.25937 

51 

10 

.74226 

229 

.99934 

.74292 

229 

.25708 

50 

11 

8.74454 

228 

9.99933 

•  8.74521 

229 

11.25479 

49 

12 

.74680 

226 

.99932 

.74748 

227 

.25252 

•  48 

13 

.74905 

225 

.99931 

.74974 

226 

.25026 

47 

14 

.75130 

225 

.99931 

.75199 

225 

.24801 

46 

15 

.75353 

223 

.  Wftl <jU 

.75423 

224 

.24577 

45 

16 

.75575 

222 

.99929 

.75645 

222 

.24355 

44 

17 

.75795 

220 

.99929 

.75867 

222 

.24133 

43 

18 

.76015 

220 

.99928 

.76087 

220 

.23913 

42 

19 

.76234 

219 

.99927 

.76306 

219 

.23693 

41 

23 

.76451 

217 

.99926 

.76525 

219 

.23475 

40 

3  21 

8.76667 

216 

9.99926 

8.76742 

217 

11.23258 

39 

22 

.76883 

216 

.99926 

.76958 

216 

.23042 

38 

23 

.77097 

214 

.99924 

.77173 

215 

.22827 

37 

24 

.77310 

213 

.99923 

.77387 

214 

.22613 

36 

25 

.77522 

212 

.99923 

.77599 

212 

.22400 

35 

26 

.77733 

211 

.99922 

. 77811 

212 

.22189 

34 

27 

.77943 

210 

.99921 

.78022 

211 

.21978 

33 

28 

. 78152 

209 

.99920 

.78232 

210 

.21768 

32 

29 

.78360 

208 

.99920 

.78441 

209 

.21559 

31 

30 

.78567 

207 

.99919 

.78649 

208 

.  21351 

30 

31 

a  78774 

207 

9.99918 

8.78855 

206 

11. 21145 

29 

32 

.78979 

205 

.99917 

.79061 

206 

.20939 

28 

33 

.79183 

204 

.99917 

.79266 

205 

.20734 

27 

34 

.79386 

203 

.99916 

.79470 

204 

.20530 

26 

35 

.79588 

202 

.99915 

.79673 

203 

.20327 

25 

36 

.79789 

201 

.99914 

.79875 

202 

.20125 

24 

37 

.  lavai) 

201 

.99913 

.80076 

201 

.19924 

23 

38 

.80189 

199 

.99913 

.80276 

200 

.19723 

22 

39 

.80388 

199 

.99012 

.80476 

200 

.19624 

21 

40 

.80585 

197 

.99911 

.80674 

108 

.19326 

20 

41 

&  80782 

197 

9.99910 

8.80872 

198 

11. 19128 

19 

42 

•.80978 

196 

.99909 

.81068 

196 

•18932 

18 

43 

.81173 

195 

.99909 

.81264 

196 

.18736 

17 

44 

.  81367 

194 

.99908 

.  81459 

195 

.18541 

16 

45 

.81560 

193 

.99907 

.81653 

194 

.18347 

15 

46 

.81752 

192 

.99906 

.81846 

193 

.18154 

14 

47 

.81944 

192 

.99905 

.82038 

192 

.17962 

13 

48 

.82134 

190 

.99904 

.82230 

192 

.17770 

12 

49 

.82324 

190 

.99904 

.82420 

190 

. 17579 

11 

50 

.82513 

189 

.99903 

.82610 

190 

.17390 

10 

51 

8.82701 

188 

9.99902 

8.82799 

189 

11. 17201 

9 

52 

.82888 

187 

.99901 

.82987 

188 

. 17013 

8 

53 

.83075 

187 

.99900 

.83176 

188 

.16825 

7 

54 

.83261 

186 

.99899 

.83361 

186 

.16639 

6 

55 

.83446 

185 

.99898 

.83547 

186 

.16453 

5 

66 

.83630 

184 

.99898 

.83732 

185 

.16268 

4 

57 

.83813 

183 

.99897 

.83916 

184 

.16084 

3 

58 

.83996 

183 

•  jVcRtO 

.84100 

184 

.16000 

2 

59 

.84177 

181 

.99895 

.84282 

182 

.  15717 

1 

60 

8.84358 

181 

9.99894 

Difl 

&  84464 

182 

1  11.15536 

86 

'  Cosine. 

Difl. 

Sine. 

Cotang 

Difl. 

'  Tang. 

Arc 

IM 
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Table 

Xiy — Common  logarithms  of  circular  functloiui — Contd. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Diff. 

Cotang. 

o    / 

4  00 

8.8«58 

181 

y.  in70«74 

1 

o.  cJ44o4 

182 

11.15536 

86  00 

10 

.86128 

1770 

.99885 

9 

.86243 

1779 

.13757 

50 

20 

.87828 

1700 

.99876 

9 

.87953 

1710 

.12047 

40 

30 

.89464 

1636 

.99866 

10 

.89598 

1645 

.10402 

30 

40 

.91040 

1576 

.99856 

10 

.91185 

1587 

.08815 

20 

50 

.92561 

1521 

.  K7o40 

11 

.92716 

1531 

.07284 

10 

5  00 

8.94030 

1469 

9.99834 

11 

8.94195 

1479 

11.05805 

85  00 

10 

.95450 

1420 

.99823 

11 

.95627 

1432 

.04373 

50 

20 

.96825 

1375 

.99812 

11 

.97013 

1386 

.02987 

40 

30 

.98157 

1332 

.99800 

12 

.98358 

1345 

.01642 

30 

.40 

.99450 

1293 

.99787 

13 

.99662 

1304 

.00338 

20 

50 

9.00704 

1254 

.99774 

13 

9.00930 

1268 

10.99070 

10 

6  00 

9.01923 

1219 

9.99761 

13 

9.02162 

1232 

10.97838 

84  00 

10 

.03109 

1186 

.99748 

13 

.03361 

1199 

.96639 

50 

20 

.04262 

1153 

.99734 

14 

.04528 

1167 

.95472 

40 

30 

.05386 

1124 

.99720 

14 

.05666 

1138 

.94334 

30 

40 

.06481 

1095 

.99705 

15 

.06775 

1109 

.93225 

20 

50 

.07548 

1067 

.99690 

15 

.07858 

1083 

.92142 

10 

7  00 

9.08589 

1041 

9.99675 

15 

9.08914 

1056 

10.91086 

83  00 

10 

.09606 

1017 

.99659 

16 

.09947 

1033 

.90053 

50 

20 

.10599 

993 

.99643 

16 

.10956 

1009 

.89044 

40 

30 

.11570 

971 

.99627 

16 

.11943 

987 

.88057 

30 

40 

.12519 

949 

.99610 

17 

.12909 

966 

.87091 

20 

50 

.13447 

928 

.99593 

17 

.13854 

945 

.86146 

10 

8  00 

9.14355 

908 

9.99575 

18 

9. 14780 

926 

10.85220 

82  00 

10 

.15245 

890 

.99557 

18 

.15688 

908 

.84312 

50 

20 

.16116 

871 

.99539 

18 

.16577 

889 

.83423 

40 

30 

. 16970 

854 

.99520 

19 

.17450 

873 

.82550 

30 

40 

.17807 

837 

.99501 

19 

.18306 

856 

.81694 

20 

50 

.18628 

821 

.99482 

19 

.19146 

840 

.80854 

10 

9  00 

9.19433 

805 

9.99462 

20 

9. 19971 

825 

10.80029 

81  00 

10 

.20223 

790 

.99442 

20 

.20782 

811 

.79218 

50 

20 

.20999 

776 

.99421 

21 

.21578 

796 

.78422 

40 

30 

.21761 

762 

.99400 

21 

.22361 

783 

.77639 

30 

40 

.22509 

748 

.99379 

21 

.23130 

769 

.76870 

20 

50 

.23244 

735 

.99357 

22 

.23887 

757 

.76113 

10 

10  00 

9.23967 

723 

9.99335 

22 

9.24632 

745 

10.75368 

80  00 

10 

.24677 

710 

.99313 

22 

.25365 

733 

.74635 

50 

20 

.25376 

699 

.99290 

23 

.26086 

721 

.73914 

4a 

30 

.26063 

687 

.99267 

23 

.26797 

711 

.73203 

30 

40 

.26739 

676 

.99243 

24 

.27496 

699 

.72504 

20 

50 

.27405 

636 

.99219 

24 

.28186 

690 

.71814 

10 

11  00 

9.28060 

655 

9.99195 

24 

9.28865 

679 

10.71135 

79  00 

10 

.28705 

645 

.99170 

25 

.29535 

670 

.70465 

50 

20 

.29340 

635 

.99145 

25 

.30195 

660 

.69805 

40 

30 

.29965 

625 

.90119 

26 

.30846 

651 

.69151 

30 

40 

.30582 

617 

-.99093 

26 

.31488 

642 

.68511 

20 

50 

.31189 

607 

.99067 

26 

.32122 

634 

.67878 

10 

12  00 

9.31788 

599 

9.99040 

27 

9.32747 

625 

10.67252 

78  00 

10 

.32378 

590 

.99013 

27 

.33365 

-  618 

.66635 

50 

20 

.32960 

582 

.98986 

27 

.33974 

609 

.66026 

40 

30 

.33534 

674 

.98958 

28 

.34575 

601 

.65424 

30 

40 

.34100 

566 

.98930 

28 

.35170 

595 

.64830 

20 

50 

.34658 

558 

.98901 

29 

.35757 

587 

.64243 

10 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

Cotang. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

• 

Arc. 
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Table  XIV — Common  logarithms  of  circular  functions — Contd. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

o    / 

13  00 

9.35209 

551 

9.98872 

29 

9.36336 

579 

10.63664 

77  00 

10 

.35752 

543 

.98843 

29 

.36909 

573 

.63091 

60 

20 

.36289 

537 

.98813 

30 

.37476 

567 

.62524 

40 

30 

.86818 

528 

.98783 

30 

.38035 

559 

.61965 

30 

40 

.37341 

523 

.98753 

30 

.38.589 

.554 

.61411 

20 

50 

.37858 

517 

.98722 

31 

.39136 

547 

.60864 

10 

14  00 

9.38367 

509 

9.98690 

32 

9.39677 

541 

10.60323 

76  00 

10 

.38871 

504 

.98659 

31 

.40212 

535 

.59788 

60 

20 

.39368 

497 

.98627 

32 

.40742 

530 

.59258 

40 

30 

.39860 

492 

.98594 

33 

.41266 

524 

.58734 

30 

40 

.10345 

485 

.98561 

33 

.41784 

518 

.58216 

20 

50 

.40825 

4S0 

.98528 

33 

.42297 

513 

.57703 

10 

15  00 

9.41300 

475 

9.98494 

34 

9.42805 

508 

10.57195 

75  00 

10 

.41768 

468 

.98460 

34 

.43308 

503 

.56692 

50 

20 

.42232 

464 

.98426 

34 

.43806 

498 

.56194 

40 

30 

.42690 

458 

.98391 

35 

.44299 

«93 

.55701 

30 

40 

.43143 

453 

.98356 

35 

.44787 

488 

.55213 

20 

50 

.43591 

448 

.98320 

36 

.45271 

484 

.54729 

10 

16  00 

9.44031 

443 

9.98284 

36 

9.45750 

479 

10.54250 

74  00 

10 

.44472 

438 

.98248 

36 

.46224 

474 

.53776 

60 

20 

.44905 

433 

.98211 

37 

.46694 

470 

.53305 

40 

30 

.45334 

429 

.98174 

37 

.47160 

466 

.52839 

30 

40 

.45758 

424 

.98136 

38 

.47622 

462 

.52378 

20 

50 

.46178 

420 

.98098 

38 

.48060 

458 

.51920 

10 

17  00 

9.46593 

415 

9.98060 

38 

9.48534 

454 

10.51466 

73  00 

10 

.47005 

412 

.98021 

39 

-.48984 

450 

.61016 

50 

ao 

.47411 

406 

.97982 

39 

.49430 

446 

.50570 

40 

30 

.47814 

403 

.97942 

40 

.49872 

442 

.50128 

30 

40 

.48213 

399 

.97902 

40 

.50311 

439 

.49689 

20 

50 

.48607 

394 

.97861 

41 

.50746 

435 

.49254 

10 

18  00 

".  9cwWo 

391 

9.97821 

40 

9. 51178 

432 

10.48822 

72  00 

10 

.49385 

387 

.97779 

42 

.51606 

428 

.48394 

60 

20 

.49768 

383 

.97738 

41 

.52030 

424 

.47969 

40 

30 

.50148 

380 

.97696 

42 

.52452 

422 

.47548 

30 

40 

.5a523 

375 

.97653 

43 

.52870 

418 

.47130 

20 

50 

.50896 

373 

.97610 

43 

.53285 

415 

.46715 

10 

19  00 

9.51264 

368 

9.97567 

43 

9.53697 

412 

10.46303 

71  00 

10 

.51629 

365 

.97523 

44 

.54106 

409 

.45894 

60 

20 

.51991 

362 

.97479 

44 

..54512 

406 

.45488 

40 

30 

.52349 

358 

.97435 

44 

.54915 

403 

.45085 

30 

40 

.52705 

356 

.97390 

45 

.55315 

400 

.44685 

20 

60 

.53056 

351 

.97344 

46 

.55712 

397 

.44288 

10 

20  00 

9.53405 

349 

9.97299 

45 

9.56107 

395 

10.43893 

70  00 

10 

.53751 

346 

.97252 

47 

.56498 

391 

.48502 

50 

20 

.54093 

342 

.97206 

46 

.56887 

389 

.43113 

40 

30 

.54432 

339 

.97159 

47 

.57274 

387 

.42726 

30 

40 

.54769 

337 

.97111 

48 

.57658 

384 

.42342 

20 

50 

.55102 

333 

.97063 

48 

.58039 

381 

.41961 

10 

21  00 

9.55433 

331 

9.97015 

48 

9.58418 

379 

10.41582 

60  00 

10 

.55761 

328 

.96066 

49 

.58794 

376 

.41206 

60 

20 

.56085 

324 

.96917 

49 

.50168 

374 

.40832 

40 

30 

.56407 

322 

.96868 

49 

.50540 

372 

.40460 

30 

40 

.56727 

320 

.96818 

50 

369 

.40091 

20 

60 

.57043 

316 

.96767 

51 

.60276 

367 

.30724 

10 

Cosine. 

Biff. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Arc. 
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Table  XIV — Gommoii  logrartthms  ol  circular  functions — Contd, 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

o    / 

22  00 

9.57357 

314 

9.96717 

50 

9.60641 

366 

10.39359 

68  00 

10 

.57669 

312 

.96665 

52 

.61004 

363 

.389% 

50 

20 

.57978 

309 

.96614 

51 

.61364 

360 

.38636 

40 

30 

.68284 

306 

.96561 

63 

.61722 

358 

.38278 

30 

40 

.58588 

304 

.96509 

52 

.62079 

357 

.37921 

20 

50 

.58889 

301 

.96456 

53 

.62433 

354 

.37567 

10 

23  00 

9.59188 

299 

9.96403 

53 

9.62785 

352 

10.37215 

67  00 

10 

.59484 

296 

.96349 

54 

.63135 

350 

.36864 

50 

20 

.59778 

294 

.96294 

55 

.63484 

349 

.36516 

40 

30 

.60070 

292 

.96240 

64 

.63830 

346 

.36170 

30 

40 

.60359 

289 

.96185 

55 

.64175 

345 

.35825 

20 

50 

.60646 

287 

.96129 

56 

.64517 

342 

.35483 

10 

24  00 

9.60931 

285 

9.96073 

66 

9.64858 

341 

la  35142 

66  00 

10 

.61214 

283 

.96016 

57 

.65197 

339 

.34803 

50 

20 

.61494 

280 

.95960 

56 

.65535 

338 

.34465 

40 

30 

.61773 

279 

.95902 

58 

.65870 

335 

.34130 

30 

40 

.62049 

276 

.95844 

58 

.66204 

334 

.33796 

20 

50 

.62323 

274 

.95786 

58 

.66537 

333 

.33463 

10 

25  00 

9.62595 

272 

9.95728 

58 

9.66867 

330 

10.33133 

65  00 

10 

.62865 

270 

.95668 

60 

.67196 

329 

.32804 

60 

20 

.63133 

268 

.95609 

59 

.67524 

328 

.32476 

40 

30 

.63398 

265 

.95549 

60 

.67850 

326 

.32150 

30 

40 

.63662 

264 

.95488 

61 

.68174 

324 

.31826 

20 

50 

.63924 

262 

.95427 

61 

.68497 

323 

.31503 

10 

26  00 

9.64184 

260 

9.95366 

60 

9.68818 

321 

10.31182 

64  00 

10 

.64442 

258 

.95304 

62 

.69138 

320 

.30862 

50 

20 

.64698 

256 

.95242 

62 

.69457 

319 

.30543 

40 

30 

.64953 

255 

.95179 

63 

.69774 

317 

.30226 

30 

40 

.65205 

252 

.95116 

63 

.70089 

315 

.29911 

20 

50 

.65456 

251 

.95052 

64 

.70404 

316 

.29596 

10 

27  00 

9.65705 

249 

9.94988 

64 

9.70717 

313 

10.29283 

63  00 

10 

.65952 

247 

.94923 

65 

.71028 

311 

.28972 

60 

20 

.66197 

245 

.94858 

65 

.71339 

311 

.28661 

40 

30 

.66441 

244 

.94793 

65 

.71648 

309 

.28352 

30 

40 

.66682 

241 

.94727 

66 

.71955 

307 

.28044 

20 

50 

.66922 

240 

.94660 

67 

.72262 

307 

.27738 

10 

28  00 

9.67161 

239 

9.94593 

67 

9,72567 

306 

10.27433 

62  00 

10 

.67398 

237 

.94526 

67 

.72872 

305 

.27128 

50 

20 

.67633 

235 

.94458 

68 

.73175 

303 

.26826 

40 

30 

.67866 

233 

.94390 

68 

.73476 

301 

.26524 

30 

40 

.68098 

232 

.94321 

69 

.73777 

301 

.26223 

20 

50 

.68328 

230 

.94252 

69 

.74077 

300 

.25923 

10 

29  00 

9.68657 

229 

9.94182 

70 

9. 74376 

298 

10.25625 

61  00 

10 

.68784 

227 

.94112 

70 

.74673 

298 

.25327 

60 

20 

.69010 

226 

.94041 

71 

.74969 

296 

.25031 

40 

30 

.69234 

224 

.93970 

71 

.75264 

296 

.24736 

30 

40 

.69456 

222 

.93898 

72 

.75558 

294 

.24441 

20 

60 

.60677 

221 

.93826 

72 

.75852 

294 

.24148 

10 

30  00 

9.69897 

220 

9.93753 

73 

9.76144 

292 

10.23856 

60  00 

10 

.70115 

218 

.93680 

73 

.76435 

291 

.23666 

60 

20 

.70332 

217 

.93606 

74 

.76725 

290 

.23274 

40 

30 

.70647 

216 

.93532 

7A 

.77016 

290 

.22986 

30 

40 

.70761 

214 

.«3457 

76 

.77303 

288 

.22697 

20 

50 

.10973 

1 

212 

.98382 

75 

.77501 

288 

.22409 

10 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

Piff. 

Tang. 

Arc 
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Table  XIV — Common  logarithms  ot  clreiAar  functions — Contd. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Diff. 

Cotang. 

31  00 

9.71184 

211 

9.93307 

75 

9. 77877 

286 

10.22123 

59  00 

10 

.71393 

209 

.93230 

77 

.78163 

286 

.21837 

60 

20 

.71602 

209 

.93154 

76 

.78448 

285 

.21552 

40 

30 

.71808 

206 

.93077 

77 

.78732 

284 

.21268 

30 

40 

.72014 

206 

.92999 

78 

.79015 

283 

.20985 

20 

50 

.72218 

204 

.92921 

78 

.79297 

282 

.20703 

10 

32  00 

9.72421 

203 

9.92842 

79 

9.79579 

282 

10.20421 

58  00 

10 

.72622 

201 

.92763 

79 

.79860 

281 

.20140 

50 

20 

.72823 

201 

.92683 

80 

.80140 

280 

.19860 

4a 

30 

.73022 

199 

.92603 

80 

.80419 

279 

.19581 

30 

40 

.73219 

197 

.92522 

81 

.80697 

278 

.19303 

20 

50 

.73416 

197 

.92441 

81 

.80975 

278 

.19025 

10 

33  00 

9.73611 

195 

9.92359 

82 

9. 81252 

277 

10. 18748 

67  00 

10 

.73805 

194 

.92277 

82 

.  81528 

276 

.18472 

50 

20 

.73997 

192 

.92194 

83 

.81803 

275 

.  18196 

4a 

30 

.74189 

192 

.92111 

83 

.82078 

275 

..17922 

30 

40 

.74379 

190 

.92027 

84 

.  82352 

274 

.17648 

20 

50 

.74568 

189 

.91942 

85 

.82626 

274 

.17374 

10 

34  00 

9.74756 

188 

9. 91857 

85 

9.82899 

273 

10. 17101 

66  oa 

10 

.74943 

187 

.91772 

85 

.83171 

272 

.16829 

50 

20 

.75128 

185 

.91686 

86 

.83442 

271 

.16557 

40 

30 

.75313 

185 

.91599 

87 

.  83713 

271 

.16287 

30 

40 

.75496 

183 

.  91512 

87 

.83984 

271 

.16016 

20 

50 

.  75678 

182 

.91425 

87 

.84253 

269 

. 15746 

10 

35  00 

9.75859 

181 

9. 91336 

89 

9.8*523 

270 

10. 15477 

55  00 

10 

.76039 

180 

.91248 

88 

.84791 

268 

.15209 

50 

20 

. 76218 

179 

.91158 

90 

.85059 

268 

.14941 

40 

30 

.76395 

177 

.91069 

89 

.85327 

268 

.14673 

30 

40 

.76572 

177 

.90978 

91 

.85594 

267 

.14406 

20 

50 

.76747 

175 

.90887 

91 

.85860 

266 

.14140 

10 

86  00 

9.76922 

175 

9.90796 

91 

9.86126 

266 

la  13874 

54  oa 

10 

.77095 

173 

.90704 

92 

.86391 

265 

.13608 

50 

20 

.77267 

172 

.90611 

93 

.86656 

265 

.13344 

40 

30 

. 77439 

172 

.9a518 

93 

.86921 

265 

.13079 

30 

40 

.77609 

170 

.90424 

94 

.87185 

264 

.12815 

20 

50 

.77778 

169 

.90330 

94 

.  87448 

263 

.12552 

10 

37  00 

9.77946 

168 

9.90235 

95 

9.87711 

263 

10.12289 

53  00 

10 

.  78113 

167 

.90139 

96 

.87974 

263 

.12026 

50 

20 

.78280 

167 

.90043 

96 

.88236 

262 

.11764 

40 

30 

.78445 

165 

.89947 

96 

.88498 

262 

.11502 

30 

40 

.78609 

164 

.898i9 

98 

.  88759 

261 

. 11241 

20 

50 

.78772 

163 

.89752 

97 

.89020 

261 

.10980 

10 

38  00 

9. 78934 

162 

9.89653 

99 

9.89281 

261 

la  10719 

52  00 

10 

.79095 

161 

.89554 

99 

.89541 

260 

.10459 

60 

20 

.79256 

161 

.89455 

99 

.89801 

260 

.10199 

40 

30 

.79415 

159 

.89354 

101 

.90060 

259 

.09939 

30 

40 

.  79573 

158 

.89254 

100 

.90320 

260 

.09680 

20 

50 

.79731 

158 

.89152 

102 

.90578 

258 

.09421 

10 

39  00 

9.79887 

156 

9.89050 

102 

9.90837 

259 

m 09163 

61  00 

10 

.80043 

156 

.88948 

102 

.91095 

258 

.08905 

50 

20 

.80197 

154 

.88844 

104 

.9L353 

258 

.08647 

40 

30 

.80351 

154 

.88741 

103 

.91610 

257 

.08390 

30 

40 

.80504 

153 

.88636 

105 

.91868 

258 

.08132 

20 

50 

.80656 

152 

.88531 

105 

.92125 

257 

.07876 

10 

CJosine. 

Diflf. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

CJotang. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Arc. 
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Table  XIV — Coaunon  loipailthBui  at  clrcnUir  fanctloaa — Contd. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

CoRine. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

o    / 

40  00 

9.80807 

151 

9.88425 

106 

9.92381 

256 

10.07618 

50  00 

10 

.80957 

150 

.88319 

106 

.92638 

257 

.07362 

50 

20 

.81106 

149 

.88212 

107 

.92894 

256 

.07106 

40 

30 

.81254 

148 

.88105 

107 

.93150 

256 

.06850 

30 

40 

.81402 

148 

.87996 

109 

.93406 

256 

.06594 

20 

50 

.81548 

146 

.87887 

109 

.93661 

255 

.06339 

10 

41  00 

9.81604 

146 

9.87778 

109 

9.93916 

255 

10.06084 

49  00 

10 

.81839 

145 

.87668 

110 

.94171 

255 

.05829 

60 

20 

.81983 

144 

.87557 

111 

.94426 

255 

.05574 

40 

30 

.82126 

143 

.87446 

111 

.94681 

255 

.05319 

30 

40 

.82269 

143 

.87333 

113 

.94935 

254 

.05065 

20 

60 

.82410 

141 

.87221 

112 

.95190 

255 

.04810 

10 

42  00 

9.82551 

141 

9.87107 

114 

9.95444 

254 

10.04556 

48  00 

10 

.82691 

140 

.86993 

114 

.95698 

254 

.04302 

50 

20 

.82830 

139 

.86878 

115 

.95952 

254 

.04048 

40 

30 

.82968 

138 

.86763 

115 

.96205 

253 

.03795 

30 

40 

.83106 

138 

.86647 

116 

.96459 

254 

.03541 

20 

50 

.83242 

136 

.86530 

117 

.96712 

253 

.03288 

10 

43  CO 

9.83378 

136 

9.86413 

117 

9.96966 

254 

10.03034 

47  00 

10 

.83513 

135 

.86295 

118 

.97219 

253 

.02781 

50 

20 

.83648 

135 

.86176 

119 

.97472 

253 

.02528 

40 

30 

.83781 

133 

.86056 

120 

.97725 

253 

.02275 

30 

40 

.83914 

133 

.85936 

120 

.97978 

253 

.02022 

20 

50 

.84046 

132 

.85815 

121 

.98231 

253 

.01769 

10 

44  00 

9.84177 

131 

9.85693 

122 

9.98484 

253 

10.01516 

46  00 

10 

.84308 

131 

.85571 

122 

.98736 

252 

.01263 

50 

20 

.84437 

129 

.85448 

123 

.98989 

253 

.01011 

40 

30 

.84566 

129 

.85324 

124 

.99242 

253 

.00768 

30 

40 

.84694 

128 

.85200 

124 

.99495 

253 

.00505 

20 

50 

.84822 

128 

.85074 

126 

.99747 

252 

.00253 

10 

45  00 

9.84948 

126 

9.84948 

126 

10.00000 

253 

10.00000 

45  00 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Arc. 

uuciorirAzsftAiicx. 
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114.  Tlie  slide  mle  is  a  coBtrivanoe.for  using  logs,  mechanically. 
It  consists  (^g.  .47)  Qt  a  .coU,  in  th«  middle  of  wjbich  la  a  slide.  Tne 
edges  of  the  groove  and  the  edges  of  the  slide  are  graduated,  forming, 
four  scales,  called  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  An  indicator,  which  can  b^  set 
at  any  point,  guides  the  eye  in  selecting  opposite  numbers.  The  slide 
rule  deals  with  mitntlssaa  only.  Characteristics  must  be  obtained 
by  inspection. 

To  mnltlplT. — Move  the  slide  to  the  right  until  1  on  scale  B  Is 
opposite  the  smaller  of  the  2  numbers  on  A ;  the  number  on  A 
opposite  the  larger  of  the  2  numbers  on  B  is  the  product. 

To  divide.— -Moye  the  slide  to  the  left  until  the  divisor  on  B  is 
under  1  on  A.  The  number  on  A  opposite  the  dividend  on  B  is  the 
quotient  desired.  To  multiply  and  divide  »liniiltaiiieomilF,  or 
to  solve  a  proportion,  set  the  divisor  on  B  opposite  one  of  the 
other  numbers  on  A,  The  number  on  A  opposite  the  third  number  on 
B  is  the  result  desired. 

To  find  the  square  of  a  number. — Take  the  number  on  A 
opposite  the  given  numl>er  on  D. 

To  find  the  sQuare  root. — ^Take  the  number  on  D  opposite  the 
given  number  on  A.  In  taking  square  roots  use  only  the  left  half 
of  A.  for  ai)  odd  number  of  figures  in  front  of  the  decimal  point, 
and  the  right  half  only  for  even  number. 

To  find  a  eube. — Set  1  on  B  opposite  the  given  number  on  D. 
The  number  on  A  opposite  the  given  number  on  B  is  the  cube  desired. 

To  And  a  cube  root. — Take  the  root  approximately  by  inspec- 
tion. Set  this  number  on  B  opposite  the  given  number  on  A.  Note 
whether  1  on  C  is  opposite  the  approKlmate  root  on  D.  If  so,  the 
approximate  root  is  the  correct  one ;  if  not,  move  the  slide  slightly 
one  way  or  the  other  until  the  number  on  B  opposite  the  given 
number,  and  the  number  on  D  opposite  the  one  on  C  are  the  same. 
This  number  is  the  desired  cube  root. 

Occasional  users  of  the  slide  rule  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  the 
simple  operations  above  described.  Regular  users  will  study  the 
theory  and  scope  of  the  rule  from  one  of  the  several  treatises  on  the 
subject. 

94846"— 17 8 
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Tablb   XV. 
115.  Table    of    Mavaresy   cvbesy   saiiare    irootsy   amcl 

roots  of  numbers  from  1  to  1,000 : 


No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu,  rt. 

No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.rt. 

Cu.rt. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1. 

51 

2601 

132651 

7.1414 

3.7084 

2 

4 

8 

1.4142 

1.2599 

52 

2704 

140608 

7.2111 

3.7325 

3 

9 

27 

1.7321 

1.4422 

53 

2809 

148877 

7.2801 

3.75«8 

4 

16 

64 

2.0000 

1.5874 

54 

2916 

157464 

7.3485 

3.7T98 

5 

25 

125 

2.2361 

1.7100 

55 

3025 

166375 

7.4162 

3.8090 

6 

36 

216 

2.4495 

1. 8171 

56 

3136 

175616 

7.4833 

3.82Sd 

7 

49 

343 

2.6458 

1.9129 

57 

3249 

185193 

7.5498 

3.8485 

8 

64 

512 

2.8284 

2.0000 

58 

3364 

195112 

7.6158 

3.8709 

9 

81 

729 

3.0000 

2.0801 

59 

3481 

205379 

7.6811 

3.8930 

10 

100 

1000 

3.1623 

2.1544 

60 

3600 

216000 

7.7460 

3.9149 

11 

121 

1331 

3.3166 

2.2240 

61 

3721 

226981 

7.8102 

3.9305 

12 

144 

1728 

3.4641 

2.2894 

62 

3844 

238328 

7.8740 

3.9579 

13 

160 

2197 

8.6056 

2.3513 

63 

3960 

250047 

7.9373 

3.9791 

14 

196 

2744 

8.7417 

2.4101 

64 

4096 

262144 

8. 

4. 

15 

225 

3375 

3.8780 

2.4662 

65 

4225 

274625 

8.0623 

4.0207 

16 

256 

4096 

4. 

2.5198 

66 

4356 

287496 

8.1240 

4.0412 

17 

289 

4913 

4.1231 

2.5713 

67 

4489 

300763 

8.1854 

4.0615 

18 

324 

5832 

4.2426 

2.6207 

68 

4624 

814432 

8.2462 

4.0817 

19 

361 

6859 

4.3589 

2.6684 

69 

4761 

328509 

8.3066 

4.1016 

20 

400 

8000 

4.4721 

2.7144 

70 

4900 

343000 

8.3666 

4.1213 

21 

441 

9261 

4.5826 

2.7589 

71 

5041 

357911 

a  4261 

4.1408 

22 

484 

10648 

4.6904 

2.8020 

72 

5184 

373248 

8.4853 

4.1602 

23 

529 

12167 

4.7958 

2.8439 

73 

5329 

389017 

8.5440 

4.1793 

24 

576 

13824 

4.8990 

2.8845 

74 

5476 

405224 

8.6023 

4.1983 

26 

626 

15625 

6. 

2.9240 

75 

5625 

421875 

8.6603 

4.2172 

26 

676 

17576 

5.0990 

2.9625 

76 

5776 

438976 

8.7178 

4.2358 

27 

729 

19683 

5.1962 

3.0000 

77 

5929 

456533 

8.7750 

4.2543 

28 

784 

21952 

5.2915 

3.0366 

78 

6084 

474552 

8.8318 

4.2727 

29 

841 

24389 

6.3852 

3.0723 

79 

6241 

493039 

8.8882 

4.2908 

30 

900 

27000 

6.4772 

3.1072* 

80 

6400 

512000 

8.9443 

4.3089 

31 

961 

29791 

5.5678 

3. 1414 

81 

6561 

531441 

9. 

4.3267 

32 

1024 

32768 

5.6569 

3.1748 

82 

6724 

551368 

9.0654 

4.3445 

33 

1089 

35037 

5.7446 

3.2075 

83 

6889 

571787 

9.1104 

4.3621 

34 

1156 

39304 

5.8310 

3.2396 

84 

7056 

502704 

9.1652 

4.3795 

35 

1225 

42875 

5.9161 

3.2711 

85 

7225 

614125 

9.2195 

4.3968 

36 

1296 

46656 

6. 

3.3019 

86 

7396 

636066 

9.2736 

4.4140 

37 

1369 

50653 

6.0828 

3.3322 

87 

7569 

658503 

9.3274 

4.4310 

38 

1444 

54872 

6.1644 

3.3620 

88 

7744 

681472^ 

9.3808 

4.4480 

39 

1521 

59319 

6.2450 

3.3912 

89 

7921 

704969 

9.4340 

4.4647 

40 

1600 

64000 

6.3246 

3.4200 

90 

8100 

729000 

9.4868 

4.4814 

41 

1681 

68921 

6.4031 

3.4482 

91 

8281 

753571 

9.5394 

4.4979 

42 

1764 

74088 

6.4807 

3.4780 

92 

8464 

778688 

9.5917 

4.5144 

43 

1849 

79507 

6.5574 

3.5034 

93 

8649 

804357 

9.6437 

4.6307 

^ 

1936 

85184 

6.6332 

3.5303 

94 

8836 

830584 

9.6954 

4.5468 

4^ 

2025 

91126 

6.7082 

3.5560 

95 

9025 

857375 

9.7468 

4.5620 

46 

2116 

97336 

6.7823 

3.5830 

96 

9216 

884736 

9.7980 

4.5789 

47 

2200 

103823 

6.8557 

3.6088 

97 

9409 

912673 

tf .  o4o9 

4.5047 

48 

2304 

110592 

6.9282 

3.6342 

98 

0604 

941192 

9.8995 

4.6104 

19 

2401 

117649 

7. 

3.6503 

99 

9801 

970299 

V.  v4\W 

4.6261 

50 

2500 

125000 

7.0711 

3.6840 

100 

10000 

1000000 

10. 

4.6416 

BECOinirAISSAKCE. 
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Table   XY 

.—Table 

of    iianare«»,  cvbes. 

mojuire 

roots. 

and 

cube  root*— Continued. 

No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.  rt. 

No. 
151 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.rt 

101 

10201 

1030301 

10.0490 

4.6570 

22801 

3442951 

12.2882 

5.3261 

102 

10404 

1061206 

10.0995 

4.6''23 

152 

23104 

3511808 

12.3288 

6.3368 

103 

1C609 

1092727 

10.1489 

4.68'76 

153 

23409 

3681577 

12.3693 

6.3486 

104 

10816 

1124864 

10.1980 

4.7027 

154 

23716 

3652264 

13.4097 

6.3601 

105 

11025 

1157625 

10.2470 

4.7177 

155 

24025 

3723875 

12.4499 

6.3717 

106 

11336 

1191016 

10.2956 

4.7326 

156 

24336 

3796416 

12.4900 

6.3833 

107 

11449 

1225043 

10.3441 

4.7476 

157 

24649 

3860893 

12.6300 

6.3947 

108 

11664 

1259712 

10.3923 

4.7623 

158 

24964 

3944312 

12.5698 

6.4061 

109 

11881 

1295029 

10.4403 

4.7769 

159 

25281 

4019679 

12.6096 

6.4176 

110 

12100 

1331000 

10.4881 

4.7914 

160 

25600 

4096000 

12.6491 

6.4288 

111 

12321 

1367631 

10.6357 

4.8069 

161 

25921 

4173281 

12.6886 

6.4401 

112 

12544 

1404928 

10.5830 

4.8203 

162 

26244 

4261528 

12.7279 

6.4614 

113 

12769 

1442897 

10.6801 

4.8346 

163 

26669 

4330747 

12. 7671 

6.4626 

114 

12996 

1481544 

10.6771 

4.8488 

164 

26896 

4410944 

12.8062 

6.4737 

115 

13225 

1520875 

10.7238 

4.8629 

165 

27225 

4492125 

12.8452 

O*  42nO 

116 

13456 

1560896 

10.7703 

4.8770 

166 

27666 

4674296 

12.8841 

6.4969 

117 

13689 

1601613 

10.8167 

4.8010 

167 

27889 

4657463 

12.9228 

6.6009 

118 

13924 

1643032 

10.8628 

4.9049 

168 

28224 

4741632 

12.9616 

6.6178 

119 

14161 

1685159 

10.9087 

4.9187 

169 

28561 

4826809 

13 

6.5288 

120 

14400 

1728000 

10.9545 

4.9824 

170 

38900 

4913000 

13.0884 

6.5897 

121 

14641 

1771561 

11.0000 

4.9461 

171 

39241 

6000211 

13.0767 

6.6505 

122 

14884 

1815848 

11.0464 

4.9597 

172 

29584 

6088448 

13.1149 

6.6613 

123 

15129 

1860867 

11.0906 

4.9732 

173 

29929 

6177717 

13.1529 

6.6721 

134 

15376 

1906624 

11.1366 

4.9866 

174 

30276 

6268024 

13.1909 

6.5828 

125 

15625 

1953125 

11.1803 

6 

175 

30625 

8359375 

13.2288 

5.5034 

136 

15876 

2000376 

11.2260 

6.0133 

176 

30976 

5451776 

13.2666 

6.6041 

127 

16129 

2048383 

11.2694 

6.0265 

177 

31329 

6545233 

13.3041 

6.6147 

138 

16384 

2097152 

U.3137 

6.0397 

178 

31684 

6039752 

13.3417 

6.6253 

129 

16641 

2146689 

11.3678 

6.0528 

179 

32041 

6735339 

13.3'/91 

►6.6357 

130 

16900 

2197000 

11.4018 

6.0658 

180 

32400 

6832000 

13.4164 

5.6463 

131 

17161 

2248091 

11.4466 

5.0788 

181 

32761 

6929741 

13.4536 

6.6567 

132 

17424 

2299968 

11.4«91 

6.0916 

182 

33124 

6028568 

13.4907 

6.6671 

133 

17680 

2352637 

11.6326 

6.1046 

183 

33489 

6128487 

13.5277 

6.6774 

134 

17956 

2406104 

11.5768 

6.1172 

184 

33856 

6229504 

13.5647 

6.6877 

135 

18225 

2460375 

11.6190 

6.1299 

185 

34226 

6331625 

13.6015 

6.6080 

136 

18496 

2515466 

11.6619 

6.1426 

186 

34596 

6434856 

13.6382 

6.7083 

137 

18709 

2571353 

11.7047 

6.1561 

187 

34969 

6589203 

13.6748 

6.7186 

138 

19044 

2628072 

11.7473 

6.1676 

188 

85344 

6644672 

13.7118 

5. 7JK7 

139 

19321 

2685619 

11.7898 

6.1801 

189 

85721 

6761269 

13. 7477 

6  "^sk 

140 

19600 

2744000 

11.8322 

6.1925 

190 

36100 

6859000 

13.7840 

6.7489 

141 

19881 

2803221 

11.8743 

6.2048 

191 

36481 

6967871 

13.8203 

6.7590 

142 

20164 

2863288 

11.9164 

6.2171 

192 

36864 

7077888 

13.8564 

6.7600 

143 

20449 

2924207 

11.9583 

6.2298 

193 

87249 

7189057 

13.8924 

6.7790 

144 

20736 

2985984 

12 

6.2416 

194 

87636 

7301384 

13.9284 

6.7890 

145 

21025 

3048625 

12.0416 

6.2536 

195 

38026 

7414875 

13.9643 

6.7980 

146 

21316 

3112136 

12.0830 

6.2656 

196 

38416 

7529536 

14 

6.8088 

147 

21609 

3176523 

12.1244 

6.2776 

197 

88809 

7645373 

14.0357 

6.8186 

148 

21904 

3241792 

12.1666 

6.2896 

198 

39204 

7762392 

14.0713 

6.8286 

149 

22201 

330'/lM9 

12.2060 

6.3016 

199 

39601 

7880699 

14.1067 

6.8388 

150 

22500 

3375000 

12.3474 

6.3133 

200 

40000 

8000000 

14.1421 

6.8480 

132 
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Table    XY. — Table    of    aQLiiares,    cubes,    sQtaare    roots,    and 
^  cube  roots*— Continued. 


No. 

Square. 

20f 

40401 

202 

40804 

203 

41209 

204 

41616 

206 

42025 

206 

43436 

207 

42849 

208 

43264 

209 

43681 

210 

44100 

211 

44521 

212 

44944 

213 

45369 

214 

45796 

215 

46225 

216 

46656 

217 

47089 

218 

47524 

219 

47961 

220 

48400 

221 

48841 

222 

49284 

2^ 

49729 

224 

60176 

226 

60625 

226 

51076 

227 

61529 

228 

61984 

229 

63441 

230 

62900 

231 

63361 

2g2 

53iS24 

283 

64289 

234 

64756 

236 

55225 

236 

55696 

237 

56169 

238 

56644 

^9 

67121 

240 

67600 

241 

58081 

242 

68564 

243 

69049 

244 

69536 

245 

60025 

246 

60516 

247 

61009 

348 

6te04 

349 

63001 

360 

63500 

Cube. 


8120601 
8242408 
8365427 
8489664 
8615125 

8741816 
8809743 
8998912 
9129829 
9261000 

9893931 
9628128 
9663697 
9800344 
9938375 

10077696 
10218313 
10360232 
10503459 
10648000 

10793861 
10941048 
11089567 
11239434 
11390626 

11643176 
11697083 
11852352 
12008089 
12167000 

12326391 
12487168 
12649337 
12812904 
12977875 

13144256 
13312053 
19481272 
13651919 
13834000 

13997521 
14172488 
14348907 
14526784 
14706125 

14886936 
15069223 
152S2992 
15488349 
15635000 


Sq.  rt. 


Cu.  rt. 


14. 1774 
14. 2127 
14. 2478 
14.2829 
14.3178 

14.3527 
14.3875 
14. 4222 
14.4568 
14. 4914 

14.5258 
14.5603 
14.5945 
14.6287 
14.6629 

14.6969 
14.7309 
14. 7648 
14.7986 
14.8324 

14.8661 
14.8097 
14.9333 
14.9666 
15 

15.0833 
15.0666 
15.0997 
15. 1337 
15.1658 

15.1987 
15.3315 
15. 2643 
15.2971 
15.3297 

15.3623 
15.3948 
15.4272 
15.4596 
15.4919 

15.5242 
15.5563 
15.5886 
15.6205 
15.6526 

15.6844 
15.  7163 
15. 7480 
15.7797 
15.8114 


5.8578 
5. 8675 
5.8771 
5.8868 
5.8964 

5.9059 
5.9155 
5.9250 
5. 9345 
5.9439 

5.9533 
6.9627 
6.9721 
5.9814 
5.9907 

6 

6.0092 

6.0185 

6.0277 

6.0868 

6.0459 
6.0550 
6.0641 
6.0733 
6.0833 

6.0913 
6.1003 
6.1091 
6.1180 
6.1269 

6.1358 
6.1446 
6.1534 
6.1623 
6.1710 

6.1797 
6.1885 
6.1973 
6.3058 
6. 3145 

6.2231 
6.2317 
6.2403 
6.2488 
6.2573 

6.2658 
6.2743 
6. 2828 
6.2912 
6.2996 


No. 


251 
252 
253 
254 
256 

256 
257  1 
258 
259 
260 

261 
263 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
276 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 


Square, 


63001 
6^3504 
64009 
64516 
65025 

65536 
66049 
66564 
67081 
67600 

68121 
68644 
69169 
69696 
70225 

70756 
71289 
71824 
72361 
72900 

73441 
73984 
74529 
75076 
75635 

76176 
76729 

77284 
77841 
78400 

78961 
79524 
80089 
80656 
81225 

81796 
82369 
82944 
83521 
84100 

84681 
85264 
85849 
86486 
87025 

87616 
88209 
88804 
89401 
90000 


Cube. 


15813251 
16003008 
16194377 
16387064 
16581375 

16777216 
16974693 
17173513 
17373979 
17576000 

17779581 
17984738 
18191447 
18399744 
18609635 

18821096 
19034163 
19248833 
19465109 
19683000 

19903511 
30123648 
30346417 
30570834 
20796876 

21024576 
21253933 
21484953 
21717639 
21963000 

32188041 
22425768 
22665187 
22906304 
23149126 

23393656 
23639903 
23887872 
24137569 
24389000 

24642171 
24897088 
25163767 
25412184 
25672376 

25934336 
26198073 
26463503 
36730899 
37000000 


Sq.  rt. 


15.8430 
15.8745 
15.9060 
15.9374 
15.9687 

16 

16.0818 
16.0634 
16.0935 
16. 1245 

16.1555 
16.1864 
16. 2173 
16. 3481 
16.3788 

16.3095 
16.3401 
16.3707 
16. 4013 
16.4317 

16.4621 
16. 4924 
16.5227 
16.5539 
16.6631 

16. 6132 
16.6433 
16. 6733 
16.7033 
16.7332 

16.7631 
16.7929 
16.8226 
16.8523 
16. 8819 

16.9115 

16.9411 

116.9706 

17 

17.0294 

17.0587 
17.0880 
17. 1173 
17.1464 
17. 1756 

17.3047 
17.3337 
17.3637 
17.3916 
17.3305 


Cu.  rt. 


6.3080 
6.3164 
6.3247 
6.3830 
6. 3413 

6.3496 
6.3579 
6.3661 
6.3743 
6.3825 

6.3907 
6.3988 
6.4070 
6. 4151 
6.4233 

6. 4313 
6.4393 
6.4473 
6.4553 
6.4633 

6. 4713 
6.4793 
6.4873 
6.4951 
6.5030 

6.5108 
6.5187 
6.5265 
6.5343 
6.5431 

6.5499 
6.5577 
6.5654 
6.5731 
6.5808 

6.5885 
6.5962 
6.6089 
6.6115 
6. 6191 

6.6267 
6.6343 
6.6419 
6.6494 
6.6509 

6.6644 
6. 6719 
6.6794 
6.6809 
6.6943 
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Tablb    XV. — Table    of    saaarea,    cabe«,    saaare    root«>    and 

4Mib«  jroots.— Continued*. 


No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.rt. 

No. 
351 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu-rt. 

301 

90601 

27270901 

17.3494 

6.7018 

123201 

43243551 

18.7350 

7.0540 

3(B 

91204 

27548608 

17. 3781 

6.7092 

352 

123904 

48614306 

IS.  7617 

7.0607 

303 

91800 

27818127 

17.4060 

6l7166 

353 

124609 

43986977 

la  7883 

7.0674 

30« 

92416 

28094464 

17.4356 

6.7240 

354 

125316 

44361864 

18.8149 

7.0740 

305 

93025 

28372625 

17.4642 

6.7$13 

355 

126025 

44738875 

18.8414 

7.0607 

306 

93936 

28652616 

17.4929 

6.7387 

356 

126736 

45118016 

18.8680 

7.0673 

3or 

94249 

28934443 

17. 5214 

6.7460 

357 

127449 

46499293 

18.8944 

7.0940 

308 

94864 

29218112 

17.5499 

6.7533 

358 

128104 

45882712 

18.9200 

7.1006 

309 

95481 

29508629 

17. 5784 

6.7606 

350 

128881 

46208279 

18.9473 

7.1072 

310 

96100 

29791000 

17.6068 

6.7670 

360 

129600 

46650000 

18.9737 

7.1138 

311 

96721 

30080231 

17.6352 

6.7752 

361 

130321 

47045881 

19 

7.1204 

317 

87344 

30371328 

17.6635 

6. 7824 

362 

131044 

47437028 

19.0263 

7.1269 

313 

97969 

30664297 

17. 6918 

6.7897 

363 

131769 

47832147 

19.0520 

7.1335 

314 

98596 

30959144 

17.7200 

6.7969 

364 

132496 

48228544 

19.0788 

7.1400 

315 

90225 

31255875 

17.7482 

6.8041 

365 

133225 

48627125 

19.1050 

7.1466 

316 

99856 

31554496 

17.7764 

6.8113 

366 

133956 

49027896 

19.1311 

7.1531 

317 

100489 

31855013 

17.8045 

fl.818i^ 

307 

134689 

49430663 

19.1572 

7.1596 

318 

101124 

32157432 

17.8326 

6.8256 

368 

135424 

40636032 

19.1833 

7.1661 

310 

101761 

32461750 

17.8606 

6.8328 

369 

136161 

50843409 

19.2091 

7.1726 

320 

102400 

32768000 

17.8885 

6.8390 

370 

136000 

50653000 

19.2354 

7.1791 

321 

J03041 

33076161 

17.9165 

6.8470 

371 

137641 

51064811 

19.2614 

7.1855 

322 

103684 

33386248 

17;  9444 
17.9722 

6.8541 

372 

138384 

51478848 

19.2873 

7.1920 

323 

104320 

33696267 

6.8612 

373 

139129 

51895117 

10.3132 

7.1984 

324 

104976 

34012SB4 

18 

6.8683 

374 

130875 

52313624 

19^3391 

7.2048 

325 

106626 

34328126 

1&027S 

&8758 

375 

14)625 

52734375 

19^3649 

7. 2112 

326 

106276 

34645976 

ia0555 

6.8824 

376 

141376 

53157376 

19.3907 

7  2177 

32?r 

106929- 

34065783 

18.0831 

6.8894 

377 

142129 

53582633 

1ft  4165 

7.2240 

328 

107584 

35287552 

i&no6 

6.8964 

378 

142884 

54010152 

1014422 

7  2304 

32» 

108241 

35611289 

I&1384 

6.9034 

379 

143641 

54430939 

1014679 

7.2368 

3»> 

106900 

38037000 

18.1659 

6.9104 

380 

144400 

54872000 

10.4936 

7.2432 

331 

109561 

36264691 

18. 1984 

6.9174 

381 

145161 

55306341 

19.^192 

7.2495 

332 

110224 

36604368 

18.2200 

6.9241 

382 

145924 

55742968 

19.5448 

7.2558 

333 

110880 

36026037 

18.2483 

6.9313 

383 

146680 

66181887 

19.5704 

7.2622 

334 

111556 

37250704 

18.2757 

6.9382 

384 

147456 

56623104 

19.5959 

7.2685 

335 

112225 

37595376 

18.3030 

6.9451 

385 

148225 

57066625 

19.6214 

7.2748 

336 

112896 

37933056 

18.3303 

6.9621 

386 

148996 

57512456 

19.6469 

7. 2811 

337 

118569 

38272753 

18.3576 

6.9589 

387 

149760 

57060603 

19.6723 

7.2874 

338 

114244 

38614472 

18.3848 

6.9658 

388 

150544 

58411072 

19.6977 

7.2936 

330 

114921 

38958219 

18.4120 

6.9727 

389 

151321 

58863869 

10.7231 

7.2999 

340 

115600 

39304000 

18.4391 

6:9795 

390 

152100 

59319000 

10.7484 

7.3061 

341 

116281 

39651821 

18. 4662 

6.9864 

391 

152881 

59776471 

19.7737 

7.3124 

342 

116064 

40001688 

18.4032 

6.9932 

392 

153664 

60236288 

19.7990 

7.3186 

343 

117649 

40353607 

18.6203 

7 

393 

154449 

60698457 

19.8242 

7.3348 

344 

118336 

40707584 

18. 5472 

7.0068 

394 

155236 

61162984 

19.8494 

7.3310 

345 

119025 

41063625 

18.5742 

7.0136 

395 

156025 

61629875 

19.8746 

7.3372 

346 

119716 

41421736 

18.6011 

7.0203 

396 

156816 

62099136 

19.8997 

7.3434 

347 

120409 

41781023 

18.6279 

7.0271 

397 

157609 

62570773 

19.9249 

7.3496 

348 

121104 

42144192 

18.6548 

7.0338 

398 

158404 

63044792 

19.9499 

7.3558 

340 

12jl801 

42508540 

18.6815 
18.7083 

7.0406 

399 

159201 

63521199 

19.9750 

7.3610 

350 

122500 

42875000 

7.0473 

400 

160000 

64000000 

20 

7.3681 
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Table    XV. — Table    of    saaareM,    cubes,    sanare    root«»    and 

cube  roots — Continued. 


No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.  rt. 

No.. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.rt. 

401 

160601 

64481201 

20.0250 

7.3742 

451 

203401 

91733851 

21.2368 

7.6688 

402 

161604 

64964808 

20.0499 

7.3803 

462 

204304 

92345406 

2L2603 

7.6744 

403 

162400 

65450627 

20.0749 

7.3864 

453 

205209 

92069677 

2L2838 

7.6801 

404 

163216 

65099264 

20.0998 

7.3925 

454 

206116 

93576664 

21.3073 

7.6857 

405 

164025 

66430125 

20.1246 

7.3986 

455 

207025 

94196376 

21.3307 

7.6914 

<06 

164836 

66023416 

2a  1494 

7.4047 

456 

207986 

94818816 

21.3642 

7.6970 

407 

165640 

67419143 

20.1742 

7.4108 

457 

206840 

96443993 

21.3776 

7.7026 

408 

166464 

67917312 

20.1990 

7.4169 

458 

200764 

96071912 

21.4009 

7.7062 

400 

167281 

68417929 

20.2237 

7.4229 

459 

210681 

90702679 

21.4243 

7.7138 

410 

168100 

68921000 

20.2485 

7.4290 

460 

211600 

9'/336000 

21.4476 

7.7194 

411 

168921 

69426531 

20.2731 

7.4350 

461 

212521 

y^wnsi 

21.4709 

7.7280 

412 

169744 

09934528 

20.2978 

7.4410 

462 

213444 

98611128 

21.4942 

7.7306 

413 

170569 

•  v4'44!|fVf 

20.3224 

7.4470 

463 

214360 

99252847 

21.6174 

7.7382 

414 

171396 

70957944 

20.3470 

7.4530 

464 

216296 

99897344 

2L5407 

7.7418 

415 

172225 

71473376 

20.3715 

7.4500 

466 

216226 

100544626 

21.6639 

7.7473 

416 

173056 

71991296 

20.3961 

7.4650 

466 

217156 

101194696 

21.6870 

7.7529 

417 

173889 

72511713 

20.4206 

7.4710 

467 

218080 

101847563 

21.6102 

7.7584 

418 

174724 

73034632 

20.4450 

7.4770 

468 

219024 

102506232 

21.6333 

7.7630 

419 

175561 

73560050 

20.4606 

7.4829 

460 

219961 

1U3161709 

21.6664 

7.7696 

420 

176400 

74088000 

20.4939 

7.4889 

470 

220900 

103823000 

21.6796 

7.7750 

421 

177241 

74618461 

20.5183 

7.4948 

471 

221841 

104487111 

21.7025 

7.7805 

422 

178084 

75151448 

20.5426 

7.5007 

472 

222784 

106154048 

21.7256 

7.7860 

423 

178929 

75666967 

20.5670 

7.5067 

473 

223729 

105823817 

21.7486 

7.7916 

424 

179776 

76225024 

20.5913 

7.5126 

474 

224676 

106496424 

21.7n5 

7.7970 

425 

180625 

76765625 

20.6155 

7.5185 

475 

225625 

107171876 

21.7946 

7.8025 

426 

181476 

77308776 

20.6398 

7.5244 

476 

226576 

107850176 

21.8174 

7.8079 

427 

182329 

77854483 

20.6640 

7.5302 

477 

227529 

108631333 

21.8403 

7.8134 

428 

183184 

78402752 

20.6882 

7.5361 

478 

228484 

109215352 

21.8632 

7.8188 

429 

184041 

78053589 

20.7123 

7.6420 

479 

229441 

109902239 

21.8861 

7.8243 

430 

184900 

.  79507000 

20.7364 

7.5478 

480 

230400 

110502000 

2L9089 

7.8297 

431 

185761 

80062901 

20.7605 

7.6537 

481 

231361 

111284641 

21.9317 

7.8352 

432 

186624 

80621568 

20.7846 

7.6595 

482 

232324 

111980168 

21.9545 

7.8400 

433 

187480 

81182737 

20.8087 

7.6654 

483 

233289 

112678587 

21.9773 

7.8460 

434 

188356 

81746504 

2a  8327 

7.5712 

484 

234256 

113379904 

22 

7.8514 

435 

189225 

82312875 

20.8567 

7.5770 

485 

236226 

114084126 

22.0227 

7.8668 

436 

190096 

82881856 

20.8806 

7.6828 

486 

236196 

114791256 

22.0454 

7.8622 

437 

190969 

83453453 

20.9045 

7.6886 

487 

237169 

116501303 

22.0681 

7.8676 

438 

191844 

84027672 

20.9284 

7.6944 

488 

238144 

116214272 

22.0907 

7.8730 

430 

192721 

84604619 

20.9523 

7.6001 

480 

239121 

116030109 

22.1133 

7.8784 

440 

193600 

85184000 

20.9762 

7.6059 

490 

240100 

117649000 

22.1350 

7.8837 

441 

194481 

85766121 

21 

7.6117 

401 

241081 

118370771 

22.1585 

7.8891 

442 

195364 

86350688 

21.0238 

7.6174 

492 

242064 

119096488 

22.1811 

7.8944 

443 

196249 

86038307 

21.0476 

7.6232 

493 

243049 

119823167 

22.2036 

7.8906 

444 

197136 

87528384 

21.0713 

7.6289 

494 

244036 

120653784 

22.2261 

7.9061 

445 

198025 

88121125 

21.0950 

7.6346 

495 

245025 

12128';376 

22.2486 

7.9105 

446 

198916 

88716536 

21.1187 

7.6403 

496 

246016 

122023936 

22.2711 

7.9158 

447 

196809 

8B814623 

21.1424 

7.6460 

497 

247009 

122763473 

22,2935 

7.92U 

448 

200704 

80915392 

2L1660 

7.6517 

498 

248004 

128506992 

22.3150 

7.9264 

440 

201601 

90518840 

21.1896 

7.6574 

499 

249001 

124251400 

22.3383 

7.9817 

450 

202500 

91125000 

21.2132 

7.6631 

500 

260000 

125000000 

22.3607 

7.9370 

BBG0NHAIB8AVCX. 
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Tablb   Xy. — ^Talile    of    •^uAre*,    cnbes^    mQumr^    roots,    and 

eabe  root*— -OontinuecL 


w- 


Na 


501 
502 
503 
604 
606 

506 
507 
506 
500 

510 

511 
512 
513 
514 
515 

516 
517 
518 
519 
520 

521 
522 
528 
524 
526 

526 
527 
528 
5^ 
530 

631 
532 
533 
534 
535 

536 
537 
538 
530 
540 

541 
542 
543 
544 
545 

546 
547 
548 
540 
550 


SqnaiB. 


251001 
252004 
263000 
254016 
266025 

256086 
267040 
258064 
250061 
260100 

261121 
262144 
263160 
264196 
266225 

266256 
267289 
268324 
260861 
270400 

271441 
272484 
273529 
274676 
276625 

27W76 
277729 
278784 
270841 
280000 

281961 
283024 
284069 
285166 
286226 

287296 
288369 
289444 
290521 
291600 

292681 
293764 
294849 
296936 
297026 

296116 
299900 

300304 
301401 
302600 


Cube. 


126751501 
126606006 

127263527 
128024064 
128787625 

199654a6 
180328848 
181006512 
18187S29 
132661000 

188432631 
134217728 
135006697 
186796744 
136690875 

137388096 
138188418 
188991832 
139796359 
140608000 

141420761 
142236648 
148056667 
148877824 
144708126 

145531576 
146363183 
147197962 
148035M9 
148877000 

149721291 
150568768 
151419437 
152273804 
158130875 

163990656 
154854158 
156720872 
156690819 
157464000 

158340421 
158220088 
16010aQ(y7 
160960184 
161878626 

162771^ 
163667323 
164566692 
165469140 
166375000 


Sq.  rt. 


22.3830 
22L4054 
22.4277 
22L4499 
22.4722 

2214944 
22L5167 
22.5389 
22.5610 
22.5832 

22.0068 
22.6274 
22.6496 
22;  6716 
22.6036 

22.7156 
22.7376 
22.7596 
22.7816 
22.8035 

22.8254 
22.8473 
22.8698 
22.8010 
22.9129 

22,9847 

22.9565 

22.9783 

23 

23.0217 

23.0434 
23.0651 
23.0668 
23.1084 
23.1301 

23.1517 
23.173a 
23.1948 
23.2164 
23.2379 

23.2594 
23.2800 
23.3024 
23.3238 
23.3452 

23.3666 
23.3880 
23.4094 
23.4307 
23.4521 


Ca.  It. 


7.9423 
7.9476 
7.9528 
7.9581 
7.9634 

7.9686 
7.9739 
7.9791 
7.9843 
7.9896 

7€QdA 

8 

a0062 
8.0104 
8.0156 

&0206 
8.0260 
7.0811 
8.0368 
a  0415 

8.0466 
8.0517 
8.0669 
8.0620 
8.0671 

&0723 
a0774 
8.0625 
8.0876 
8.0927 

&0978 
8.102^ 
8.1079 
&1I30 

ansa 

8.1231 

a  1281 

ai332 
a  1382 
a  1433 

ai^ 
aij 

a  1583 
a  1633 
a  1683 

a  1733 
a  1783 
a  1833 
a  1882 
a  1932 


No. 


551 
552 
558 
564 
555 

550 
557 
558 
559 
560 

561 
562 
563 
564 

566 

566 

567 
568 
569 
570 

671 
572 
573 
674 
575 

576 
677 
578 
579 
580 

581 
582 

583 
584 
585 

586 
587 
588 
589 
690 

591 
59d 
598 
594 
595 

506 
5§7 
698 
699 
600 


Square. 


803601 
304704 
305800 
306916 
306025 

300186 
^0249 
311364 
313481 
313600 

314721 
315844 
316069 
318096 
319225 

330356 
321489 
322634 
323761 
324900 

826041 
327184 
338329 
329476 
330625 

381778 
312929 
384084 
335241 
336400 

337661 
338724 


Cube. 


341( 
342225 

343396 
344560 
345744 
346921 
348100 

349281 
350464 
351649 
352836 
354026 

355216 
356409 
357604 
358801 
360000 


167284151 
M8196608 
160112877 
170081464 
170058875 

171879616 
172806608 
178741112 
174676879 
175616000 

176558481 
177504328 
178453547 
179406144 
180862125 

181321406 
182284263 
183250482 
181220000 
185198000 

186169411 
187149248 
188132517 
188119224 
100109875 

191102970 
198100033 
19B1Q0G62 
194104530 
196112000 

196123941 
19n37808 
196155287 
1991716704 
200201625 

2^0066 
268268003 
208297472 
204336469 
205379000 

206425071 
207474688 
208527867 
200684584 

210644875 

211708736 
212776173 
213847192 
214921799 
216000000 


Sq.  rt. 


214734 
23.4947 
23.5160 
215372 
215584 

215797 
28.6008 
216220 
23.6432 
216643 

28.6864 

23.7065 
217276 
217487 
23.7607 

217908 
23.8118 
218328 
23.8637 
218747 

818056 
219165 
219874 
23.9583 
219793 

34 

34.0208 
24.0416 
24.0624 
34.0832 

24.1039 
24.1247 
24.1454 
24.1661 
24.1868 

24.2074 
24.2281 
24.2487 
24.2693 
24.2899 

34.8105 
34.3311 
34.3516 
34.3721 
34.3926 

24.4131 
24.4336 
24.4540 
24.4745 
34.4049 


Cu.  rt. 


11962 
a  2081 
a2061 

a2i3o 

a2180 

a2220 

8.2278 
a2327 
a2377 
a2426 

a  2475 
a2524 
a  2578 
a2621 
a3670 

12719 
12768 
a  2816 
a2865 
a  2913 

a  2962 

a  3010 

a3069 
a  3107 
a  3155 

a3208 
a  3261 
a3300 
a3848 
a3896 

cl«d449 
a  3491 
a3539 
a3587 
a3634 

a3682 
a  3739 
a  3777 
13828 
13872 

a3915> 
8.3967 
14014 
a  4061 
a  4106 

a  4166 
a  4202 
8.4249 
a  4296 
a4348 
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ENGnrEEU  PISLB  KAKITAL. 


Table    XV.-*Tabl«    of    s^oares,    ovbea,    sana^e  '  roots,    and 

cabe  root»— -Oontlnued. 


Nb. 

Square. 

V — 

Cube.  • 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.rt. 

No. 

651 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.rt. 

Cu.rt. 

601 

361201 

217081801 

24.5153 

8.4390 

423801 

275894451 

25.5147 

8.6668 

602 

362404 

218167206 

24.5357 

8. 4437 

652 

425104 

277167808 

25.5343 

8.6713 

603 

363600 

219256227 

24.5561 

8.4484 

653 

426409 

278445077 

25.5539 

8.6757 

604 

364816 

220348864 

24.5764 

8.4530 

654 

427716 

279726264 

25.5734 

8.6W1 

605 

366025 

221445125 

24.5967 

8.4577 

1 

655 

429025 

281011375 

25.5930 

8.6845 

606 

367236 

222545016 

24.6171 

8.4623 

656 

430336 

282300416 

25.6125 

8;  6890 

607 

368440 

22364S543 

24.6374 

8.4670 

667 

431649 

283593393 

25.6320 

8.6934 

608 

369664 

224755712 

24.6577 

8. 4716 

658 

432964 

284890312 

25. 6515 

8.6978 

609 

370881 

225866529 

24. 6779 

8.4763 

659 

434281 

286191179 

25. 6710 

8.7022 

610 

372100 

226981000 

24.6982 

8.4809 

660 

435600 

287496000 

25.6905 

8.7066 

611 

373321 

228099131 

24.7184 

8.4856 

661 

436921 

288804781 

25.7099 

8.7110 

612 

374544 

220220928 

24.7386 

8.4902 

662 

438244 

290117528 

2517991 

8.7164 

613 

375760 

230346397 

24.7588 

8.4948 

663 

439569 

291434247 

25.7488 

8.7198 

614 

376996 

231475544 

24. 7790 

8.4994 

664 

440896 

292754944 

25.7682 

8.7241 

616 

378225 

232608375 

24.7992 

8.5040 

665 

442225 

294079625 

25.7876 

8.7286 

616 

379456 

233744896 

24.8198 

8.5086 

666 

443556 

296406296 

25.8070 

8.7329 

617 

380689 

234885113 

24.8395 

8.5132 

667 

444889 

296740963 

25.8263 

8.7378 

618 

381924 

238029032 

24.8596 

8.5178 

668 

446224 

298077632 

25.8457 

8.7416 

619 

383161 

237176659 

24.8797 

8.5224 

669 

447761 

299418309 

25.8650 

8.7460 

620 

384400 

238328000 

•  X.  OjWo 

8.5270 

670 

418900 

300763000 

25.8844 

8.7508 

621 

365641 

239483061 

24.9199 

8.5316 

671 

450241 

302111711 

25.9037 

8.7547 

622 

386884 

240641848 

^9m  UOlfu 

8.5362 

672 

451584 

303464448 

26.9230 

8.7690 

623 

388129 

241804367 

24.9600 

8.5408 

673 

452929 

304821217 

25.9422 

8.7634 

624 

389376 

242970624 

24.9800 

8.5453 

674 

454276 

306182024 

25.9615 

8.7677 

625 

390625 

244140625 

25 

8.5499 

676 

466625 

307646876 

215.9606 

8.7721 

626 

391876 

245314376 

25.0200 

8.5544 

676 

456976 

308916776 

26 

8.7764 

627 

393129 

246491883 

25.0400 

8.5590 

677 

458329 

310288733 

26.0192 

8.7807 

628 

394384 

247673152 

26.0599 

8.5635 

678 

459684 

311665762 

26.0384 

8.7850 

629 

395641 

248858189 

25.0799 

8.5681 

679 

461041 

313046839 

26.0576 

8.7893 

630 

396900 

250047000 

26.0998 

&5726 

680 

462400 

314432000 

26.0768 

8.7937 

631 

398161 

251230591 

25.1197 

8.5772 

681 

463761 

315821241 

26.09^ 

8.7980 

632 

399424 

252435968 

25.1396 

8.5817 

682 

465124 

317214568 

26. 1151 

8.8023 

633 

400689 

253636137 

25.1596 

8.5862 

683 

466489 

318611987 

26.1343 

8.8066 

634 

401956 

254840104 

25.1794 

8.5907 

684 

467856 

320013504 

26.1534 

8.8109 

635 

403225 

256047875 

25.1992 

8.5952 

685 

469226 

321419125 

26.1726 

8.8152 

636 

404496 

257259456 

25.2190 

8.5997 

686 

470696 

322828856 

26.1916 

8.8194 

637 

405760 

258474858 

25.2389 

8.6043 

687 

471969 

324242703 

26.2107 

8.8237 

638 

407044 

259694072 

25.258fr 

8.6068 

688 

473344 

325660672 

26.2298 

8.8280 

639 

408321 

260917119 

25.2784 

8.6132 

689 

474721 

327082769 

26.2488 

8.8323 

640 

409600 

262144000 

25.2982 

8.6177 

690 

476100 

328509000 

26.2679 

8.8366 

641 

410881 

263374721 

25.3180 

8.6222 

691 

477481 

329939371 

%2860 

S.8408 

642 

412164 

264609288 

25.337^ 

8.6267 

692 

478864 

331373888 

26.3059 

8.S451 

643 

413449 

265847707 

25.3574 

8.6312 

693 

4802^ 

332812557 

26.3249 

8.8493 

644 

414736 

267089984 

25.3772 

8.6357 

694 

481636 

334255384 

26.3439 

8.8536 

645 

416025 

268336125 

25.3969 

8.6401 

095 

483025 

335702375 

26.3629 

8.8578 

646 

417316 

269586136 

25.4165 

8.6446 

696 

484416 

337153536 

26.3818 

8.8621 

647 

418609 

270840023 

25.4362 

8.6490 

697 

485809 

338608873 

26.4008 

8.8663 

648 

419904 

272097792 

25.4558 

8.6535 

698 

487204 

340068392 

26.4197 

8.8706 

649 

421201 

273a59449 

25,4755 

8.6579 

699 

488601 

341532099 

26.4386 

8.8748 

650 

>422S0O 

274625000 

25.4951 

8.6624 

700 

490000 

343000000 

^4575 

18.8790 

BKUmUilBB  AHC  E. 
cBke  KMtii — CoutluiiCd. 


ENGINEEB  FIELD  XAHTTAL. 

LB    XV. — TaUe    of    M^vareMy    cubes,    sauare    roots,    amd 

cabe  roots— -Oontiniied. 


Square. 


641601 
643204 
644809 
646416 
648025 

649636 
651249 
652864 
654481 
656100 

657721 
650344 
660969 
662596 
664225 

665856 
667489 
669124 
670761 
672400 

674041 
675684 
677329 
678976 
680625 

662276 
683929 
685584 
687241 
688000 

600661 
602224 
603889 
605556 
607225 

698896 
700569 
702244 
703921 
705600 

707281 
708964 
710649 
712336 
714025 

716n6 
717400 
719104 
720801 
722500 


Cube. 


13922401  28.3019 

15849608  28.3196 

517781627  28.3373 

517718464  28.3549 

521660125  28.3725 

523606616  28.3901 

525557948  28.4077 

587514112  28.4253 

529475129  28.4429 

531441000  28.4605 

533411731  28.4781 

535387328  28.4956 

537367797  28.5182 

539353144  28.5307 

541343375  28.5482 

543338496  28.5657 

545338513  28.5832 

547343432  28.6007 

549353250  28.6182 

551368000  28.6356 

533387661  28.6531 

556412248  28.6705 

557441767  28.6680 

560476224  28.7054 

561515625  28.7228 

568550976  S8.740S 

565609283  28.7576 

567663552  28.7750 

560722789  28.7924 

571787000  28.8097 

5738S6191  28.8271 
57503QB68  28.8444 
[578009687  28.8617 
580003704  28.8791 
58in82875  28.8964 

584277066  28.9137 
586876253  28.9810 
588480472  28.9482 
500580719  28.9656 
592704000  28.9828 

594828831  29 
506947688  29.0172 
509077107  29.0345 
601211584  29.0517 
603351125  29.0689 

606496736  29.0861 
607645423  29.1033 
600800192  129.1204 
611960049 
614126000 


SQ.rt. 


Gn.rt. 


29.1376 
1^.1548 


9.2870 
9.2909 
9.2948 
9:2980 
9.3025 

9.3063 
9.3102 
9.3140 
9.3179 
9.3217 

9.3255 
9.3294 
9.3332 
9.3370 
9.3408 

9.3447 
9.3485 
9.3523 
9.3561 
9.3509 

9.3637 
9.3675 
9.3713 
9.3751 
9.9789 

9.3827 
9.3865 
9.3902 
9.3940 
9.3978 

9.4016 
9.4053 
9.4091 
9.4129 
9.4166 

9.4204 
9.4241 
9.4279 
9.4316 
9.4354 

9.4391 
9.4429 
9.4466 
9.4503 
9.4541 

9.4578 
9.4616 
9.4662 
9.4690 
9.4727 


No. 


Square. 


851 

852 
853 
854 
855 

856 
857 
858 
859 
860 

861 
862 
863 
864 
865 

866 
867 
868 
869 
870 

871 
872 
873 
874 
875 

876 

877 
878 
870 
880 

881 
882 
883 

884 
885 

886 
887 
888 
889 
890 

891 
892 
893 

896 


722201 
722904 
725609 
729316 
731025 

732736 
734449 
736164 
737881 
739600 

741321 
743044 
744760 
746496 
748225 

749956 
751689 
753424 
755161 
756900 

758641 
760884 
762129 
763876 
765625 

767876 
709129 
770884 
772641 
774400 

776161 
777924 
779689 
781456 
783225 

784996 
786769 
788544 
790821 
702100 

798881 
795664 
797449 
799236 
801025 


Cube. 


896  8QB816 

897  804609 

898  806404 

899  806201 

900  I  810000 


616295051 
618470208 
620650477 
6228S5864 
625026375 

627222016 
629422798 
631628712 
633889779 
686066000 

688277881 
640503028 
642786647 
644972544 
647214625 

649461896 
651714368 
658972032 
666234909 
668509000 

660776811 
666054848 
665338U7 
667627624 
660921875 

672221376 
674526133 
676836152 
679151439 
681472000 

668797841 
686128968 
688465387 
69Q807104 
608154125 

696606456 
697864108 
700227072 
702606309 
704969000 

707347971 
709732288 
712121957 
714516964 
716917375 

n98a8136 
721734273 
724150792 
726579699 
729000000 


Sq.rt.  Cn.rt 


29.1719 
29.1890 
29.2062 
29.2233 
29.2204 

29.2575 
29.2746 
29.2916 
29.3087 
29.3268 

29.3428 
29.3598 
29.3769 
29.3939 
29.4100 

29.4270 
29.4449 
29.4618 
29.4788 
29.4956 

29.5127 
29.5296 
29.-5466 
29.5635 
29.5804 

29.5973 
29.6142 
29.6311 
29.6479 
29.6648 

29.6816 
29.6985 
29.7153 
29.7321 
29.7489 

29.7658 
29.7825 
29.7993 
29.8161 
29.8329 


29.8496 
29.8664 
29.8831 
29.8998 
29.9166 

29.9333 
29.9500 
29.0666 
29.9833 
30 


9.4764 
9.4801 
9.4838 
9.4875 
9.4912 

9.4949 
9.4986 
9.5023 
9.5060 
9.5097 

9.5134 
9.5171 
9.5207 
9.5244 
9.5281 

9.5317 
9.S3M 
9.5391 
9.5427 
9.5464 

9.55M 
9.5637 
9.5574 
9.5610 
9.5647 

9.5688 
9.5719 
9.5756 
9.5792 
9.5828 

9.5865 
9.5901 
9.5037 
9.5073 
9.6010 

9.6046 
9.6082 
9.6118 
9.6154 
9.6190 

9.6226 
9.6262 
9.6296 
9.6334 
9.6370 

9.6406 
9.6442 
9.6477 
9.6513 
9.6649 
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Table    XV. — Table    of    Mavai^"*    cubes,    saiuire    roots,    and 

enbe  root«^---Continued. 


No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

8q.  rt. 

Cu.  rt. 

No. 
951 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.rt. 

901 

811801 

731432701 

30.0167 

9.6585 

904401 

860065351 

30.8383 

9.8339 

902 

813604 

733870608 

30.0333 

9.6620 

952 

906304 

862801406 

30.8645 

9.W74 

903 

815409 

736314327 

30.0600 

9.6656 

953 

908209 

865523177 

30.8707 

9.S408 

904 

817216 

738763264 

30.0666 

9.6692 

954 

910116 

868250664 

30.8860 

9.8443 

905 

819025 

741217625 

30.0832 

9.6r27 

955 

912025 

870983875 

30.9031 

9.8477 

906 

820636 

743677416 

30.0998 

9.6763 

956 

913936 

873722816 

30.9192 

9.8511 

907 

822649 

746142643 

30.1164 

9.6799 

957 

915849 

876467493 

30.9354 

9.8546 

908 

824464 

748613312 

30.1330 

9.6834 

958 

917764 

879217912 

30.9516 

9.8588 

909 

826281 

751089429 

30.1496 

9^6870 

959 

919681 

881974079 

30.9677 

9.8614 

910 

8281U0 

753571000 

30.1662 

9.6905 

960 

921600 

884736000 

30.9839 

9.8648 

911 

829921 

756058031 

30.1828 

9.6941 

961 

923521 

887503681 

31 

9.8683 

912 

831744 

758550528 

3a:  1993 

9.6976 

962 

925444 

890277128 

31.0161 

9.8717 

913 

833569 

761048497 

30.2159 

9.7012 

963 

927309 

893056347 

31.0322 

9.8751 

914 

835396 

763551944 

30.2324 

9.7047 

0A4 

929296 

895841344 

31.0483 

9.8785 

915 

837225 

766060875 

30.2490 

9.7082 

965 

9312^ 

898632125 

31.0644 

9.8819 

916 

839056 

768575296 

30.2655 

9.7118 

966 

933156 

901428696 

31.0805 

9.8854 

917 

840889 

771095213 

30.2820 

9. 7153 

967 

935089 

904231063 

31.0966 

9.8888 

918 

842724 

773620632 

30.2965 

9.7188 

968 

937024 

907039232 

31.1127 

9.8922 

919 

844561 

776151559 

30.3150 

9.7224 

969 

938961 

909853209 

31.1288 

9.8966 

920 

846400 

778668000 

3a  3315 

.9.7259 

970 

940900 

912673000 

31.1448 

9.8990 

921 

848241 

781229961 

30.3480 

9.7294 

971 

942841 

915498611 

31.1609 

9.9024 

922 

850084 

783777448 

30.3645 

9.7329 

972 

944784 

918330048 

31.1769 

9.9058 

923 

851929 

786330467 

30.3809 

9.7364 

973 

946729 

921167317 

31.1929 

9.9092 

924 

853776 

788889024 

30.3974 

9.7400 

974 

948676 

924016424 

31.2090 

9.9126 

925 

855626 

791453125 

30.4138 

9.7435 

975 

950625 

926858375 

31.2250 

9.9160 

926 

857476 

794022776 

30.4302 

9. 7470 

976 

952576 

929714176 

31.2410 

9.9194 

927 

859329 

796597983 

30.4467 

9.7505 

977 

954529 

932574833 

3^2570 

9.9227 

928 

861184 

799178752 

30.4631 

9.7540 

978 

956484 

935441352 

31.2730 

9.9261 

929 

863041 

801765089 

30.4795 

9.7575 

979 

958441 

938313739 

31.2890 

9.9295 

930 

864900 

804357000 

30.4059 

9.7610 

980 

960400 

941192000 

31.3050 

9.9329 

931 

866761 

806954491 

30.5123 

9.7645 

961 

962361 

944076141 

31.8309 

9.9363 

932 

868^4 

809557568 

30.5287 

9.7680 

982 

964324 

946966168 

31.3369 

9.9396 

933 

870489 

812166237 

90.6450 

9.7716 

983 

966289 

949862087 

31.3528 

9.9430 

934 

872356 

814780504 

30.5614 

9.7760 

984 

968256 

952763904 

31.3688 

if  •  W04 

935 

874225 

817400376 

30.6778 

9.7785 

985 

97D225 

955671625 

31.3W7 

9.9497 

936 

876096 

820025856 

30.5941 

9.7819 

986 

972196 

95S585256 

31. 4006 

0.9531 

937 

877969 

822565953 

3a  6105 

9.7854 

977 

974169 

961504803 

31.4166 

9.9566 

938 

879844 

825203672 

30.6268 

9.7889 

988 

976144 

964430272 

31. 4325 

9.9598 

939 

881721 

827936019 

30.6431 

9.7924 

989 

978121 

967361669 

31. 4484 

9.9632 

940 

883600 

830584000 

30.6594 

9.7959 

990 

980100 

970299000 

31.4643 

9.9666 

941 

885481 

833237621 

30.6767 

9.7999 

991 

982081 

973242271 

31.4802 

9.9699 

942 

887864 

835806888 

30.6920 

9.8038 

992 

984064 

076191488 

31.4960 

9.9733 

943 

889249 

838561807 

^.7083 

9.8063 

993 

986049 

979146657 

31.5119 

9.9766 

944 

891136 

841232384 

30.7246 

9.8097 

994 

988036 

982107784 

31.5278 

9.9800 

945 

893025 

843908625 

30.7409 

9.8132 

995 

990025 

985074875 

31.5436 

9.9833 

946 

894916 

846590536 

30.7571 

9.8167 

996 

992016 

988047936 

31.5595 

9.9866 

947 

896809 

849278123 

30.7734 

9.8201 

997 

994009 

991026973 

31.5753 

9.9900 

918 

898704 

851971392 

30.7896 

9.8236 

998 

996004 

994011992 

31.5911 

9.9933 

949 

900601 

854670349 

30.8058 

9.8270 

999 

998001 

997002999 

31.6070 

9.9967 

950 

902500 

857375000 

30.8221 

9.8305 

■ 

1000 

1000000  1000000000 

31.6228 

10 
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ana  tne  product  in  IQe  column  of  aquaret.  Tbe  correspondlag  num* 
ber  In  tbe  fli-xl  <^olumn.  with  the  dMlmal  paint  one  or  two  places  to 
the  left.  l8  the  desired  root. 

For  llie  cube  root  of  a  similar  Dumber,   muLtlply   l>7   1.000  or 
by  1,000,0(10,  and  Bnd  the  nearest  number  in  column  of  tubes.     Tbe 
corresponding  number  In  the  nrst  column,  witb  the  decimal  point  one 
or  two  places  to  tbe  left,  is  the  desired  root. 
Ezaniplrni  Kequlred  the  sqhare  root  of  ri.246. 
Multiply   by    100;   the    retull    is   D24,    which   found    In    oolun 

■- ■ ■•-  ■'■'  '-  — ' ■ "-vins  the  de 

lultlpllcallOD  by 
,  .u  Lue  uist  place  of  decl- 
Id:  Multiply  by  10,000;  the 
Qs  of  squares  Is  opposite  2'J9 
in  me  c:oiunin  oi  numbers.  Moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to 
the  left  to  cori'eapond  to  the  multiplication  by  lO.OOO,  the  result  la 
3.29.  vrhlcli  Is  the  desired  root  to  the  second  place  of  decimals. 

„ — ....  .. .  _,  ■„.„      ••-■tiply  by  1.000.  gl»lng  5,846, 

It  one  place  to  the  left  to 
0  gives  1,7,  which  Is  tbe  re- 
ce.       Again,     multiplying    by 

In  the  column  of  cubes  la 
n    of   numbers.      Moving   the 

correspond  with  tbe  multt- 
r  1.T4,  which  is  the  desired 


r  In  the  flrat  column,  which 


tangent,  e 


shown  KTspbl- 
the  radius  of  a 
inlty.  functions 


Take  out  the  required 
nat  of  the  given  angle, 
may  be  done  npproilmately 


Taplk  XVI, 
118.  Natural  sines  and  tangrents  to  a  radius  1 : 


i« 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Tang. 

Cotang. 

Cosine. 

0    / 

0  00 

.0000000 

.000000 

Infinite.  ' 

1.0000000 

O    f 

90  00 

10 

.0029089 

.002908 

343. 7737 

.9999958 

50 

20 

.0058177 

.005817 

171. 8854 

.9999831 

40 

30 

.0087265 

.008726 

114. 5886 

.9999619 

30 

40 

.0116353 

.011636 

85. 93979 

.9999323 

20 

50 

.0145439 

.014545 

68.75008 

.9998942 

10 

1  00 

.0174524 

.017455 

57.28996 

.9998477 

89  00 

10 

.0203608 

.020365 

49.10388 

.9997927 

50 

20 

.0232690 

.023275 

42.96407 

.9997292 

40 

30 

.0261769 

.026185 

38.18845 

.9996573 

30 

40 

.0290847 

.029097 

34. 36777 

.9995770 

20 

50 

.0319922 

.032008 

31.24157 

.9994881 

10 

2  00 

.0348995 

.034920 

28.63625 

. 9993908 

88  00 

10 

.0378065 

.037833 

26.43160 

.9992851 

50 

20 

.0407131 

.040746 

24.54175 

.9901709 

40 

30 

.0436194 

.043660 

22.90376 

.9990482 

30 

40 

.0465253 

.046575 

21. 47040 

.9989171 

20 

50 

.0494308 

.049491 

20.20555 

.9987775 

10 

3  00 

.0523360 

.052407 

19.08113 

.9986295 

87  00 

10 

.0552406 

.055325 

18.07497 

.9984731 

50 

20 

.0581448 

.058243 

17. 16933 

.9983082 

40 

30 

.0610485 

.061162 

16.34985 

.9981348 

90 

4^. 

.0639517 

.064082 

15.60478  . 

.9979530 

20 

50 

.0668544 

.067004 

14.92441 

.9977627 

10 

4  00 

.0607565 

.060026 

14.30066 

.9075641 

86  00 

10 

.0726580 

.072850 

13.72673 

.9973569 

50 

20 

.0755589 

.076775 

13.19688 

.9971413 

40 

30 

.0784591 

.078701 

12.70620 

.9969173 

ao 

40 

.0813587 

.081629 

12.25050 

.9066849 

30 

50 

.0842576 

.064558 

11.82616 

QtORAJidn 

10 

5  00 

.0871557 

.087488 

11.43005 

.9961947 

85  00 

10 

.0900532 

.090420 

11.05943 

.9959370 

60 

20 

.0929499 

.09^354 

10.71191 

.9956708 

40 

30 

.0958458 

.096289 

10.38539 

.9953962 

80 

40 

.0987408 

.099225 

10.07803 

.9951132 

20 

50 

.1016351 

.1(^64 

9.788173 

.9948217 

10 

6  00 

.1045285 

. 105104 

9.514364 

.9945219 

84  00 

10 

.10(74210 

.106046 

9.255303 

.9942136 

.   50 

20 

.1103126 

.110989 

9.009826 

.9938969 

40 

30 

.1132032 

.113935 

8.776887 

.9935719 

30 

40 

.1160929 

.116883 

8.555546 

.9932384 

20 

50 

.11B9816 

.119832 

8.344955 

.9928965 

10 

7  00 

.1218693 

.122784 

8.144346 

.9925462 

83  00 

10 

.1247560 

. 125738 

7.953022 

.9921874 

50 

^ 

.1276416 

.128604 

7.770350 

.9918204 

40 

30 

.1305262 

. 131652 

7.595754 

.9914449 

30 

40 

.1334096 

. 134612 

7.428706 

.9910610 

ao 

50 

.1362919 

.137575 

7.268725 

.9906687 

10 

Cofone. 

€otang. 

Tang. 

^ne. 

-Arc. 
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Tablb  XVI. — BTatwral  Slnea 

1  asd  Tamirenta — Continned. 

Are. 

Sim. 

Tang. 

Cotang. 

Cosine. 

o         / 

8    00 

.1391731 

.140540 

7.115369 

.9902681 

82    GO 

10 

.1420531 

^       .143508 

6.968233 

.9996590 

50 

20 

.1449319 

.146478 

6.826943 

.9694416 

40 

30 

.1478094 

.149451 

6.691156 

.9690159 

30 

40 

.1506857 

.152426 

6.560453 

.9885817 

20 

50 

.1535607 

.155404 

6.434842 

.9881392 

10 

9    00 

.1564345 

.158384 

6.313751 

.9676883 

81    00 

10 

.1503060 

.161367 

6.197027 

.9672291 

50 

20 

.1621779 

.164353 

6.064438 

.9667615 

40 

30 

.1650476 

.167342 

5.975764 

.9662856 

30 

40 

.1679150 

.170334 

6.870804 

.9656013 

20 

50 

.1707828 

.173329 

6.769368 

.9653087 

10 

10    00 

.1736482 

.176327 

5.671281 

.9848078 

80    00 

10 

.1765121 

.179327 

5.576378 

.9842986 

50 

20 

.1793746 

.182331 

5.484505 

.9838808 

40 

30 

.1822355 

.185339 

5.395517 

.9632549 

30 

40 

.1850949 

.188349 

5.309279 

.9827206 

20 

50 

.1879528 

.191363 

5.225664- 

.9821781 

10 

11    00 

.1906090 

.194380 

5.144654 

.9816272 

79    00 

10 

.1936636 

.197400 

5.065835 

.9K10680 

50 

20 

.1965166 

.200424 

4.969402 

.9605005 

40 

30 

.1993679 

.203452 

4.015167 

.9799247 

30 

40 

.2022176 

.206483 

4.843004 

.9793406 

20 

50 

.2060655 

.209518 

4  772856 

.9787483 

10 

12    00 

.2079117 

.212556 

4.704630 

.9781476 

78    00 

10 

.2107561 

.215508 

4.638245 

.9775386 

50 

20 

.2135088 

.218644 

4.573628 

.9762215 

40 

30 

.2164396 

.221694 

4.510708 

.9762960 

30 

40 

.2192786 

.224748 

4.449418 

.9756623 

20 

50 

.2221158 

.227806 

4.389694 

.9750203 

10 

13     0 

.2249511 

.230868 

4.331475 

.9743701 

77    00 

10 

.2277844 

.233934 

4.274706 

.9737116 

50 

20 

.2306159 

.237004 

4.219331 

.9730449 

40 

30 

.2334454 

.240078 

4.165299 

.9723699 

30 

40 

.2362729 

.243157 

4.112561 

.9716867 

20 

50 

.2990984 

.246240 

4.061070 

.9709953 

10 

14    00 

.2419219 

.249328 

4.010780 

.9702957 

76    00 

10 

.2447433 

.252420 

3.961651 

.9605879 

50 

20 

.2475627 

.255516 

3.913642 

.9688719 

40 

30 

.2503800 

.258617 

3.866713 

.9681476 

30 

40 

.2631952 

.261723 

3.820828 

.9674152 

20 

50 

.2560082 

.264833 

3.775951 

.9666746 

10 

16    00 

.2588190 

.267949 

8.732050 

.9659258 

76    00 

10 

.2616277 

.271069 

3.689092 

.9651681 

50 

20 

.2644342 

.274194 

3.647046 

.9644037 

40 

30 

.2672384 

.277324 

3.605883 

.9636305 

30 

40 

.2700403 

.280459 

3.565574 

.9628490 

20 

50 

.2728400 

.283599 

8.526098 

.9630504 

10 

Oosine. 

Gotang. 

Tang. 

Sine. 

Arc 
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Tablb  XYI. — JiKturta  Sine*  and  Tangrenta — Continued. 


Aia 

Bftieu 

Tang. 

Cotang. 

Ck)sine. 

16  00 

.2756374 

.286745 

3.487414 

.9612617 

e   K 

74  00 

10 

.2784324 

.289896 

3.449512 

.9604558 

50 

20 

.2812251 

.293052 

3.412362 

.9506118 

40 

30 

.2840153 

.296213 

3.375943 

.9688197 

30 

40 

.2868032 

.299380 

3.340232 

.9679^*95 

20 

50 

.2895887 

.302552 

3.305209 

.9571612 

10 

17  00 

.21123717 

.305730 

3.270852 

.9563048 

78  00 

10 

.2951522 

.306914 

??.  237143 

.9654502 

50 

20 

.2979303 

.312103 

3.204063 

.9645876 

49 

30 

.3007058 

.315298 

3.171594 

.9537170 

30 

40 

.3034788 

.318499 

3.139719 

.9528382 

20 

50 

.3062492 

321706 

3.108421 

.9519514 

10 

18  00 

.3090170 

.324919 

3.077683 

.9510565 

72  00 

10 

.3117822 

.328138 

3.047491 

.9501536 

50 

20 

.3146448 

.331363 

3.017830 

.9492426 

40 

30 

.3173047 

.334595 

2.988685 

.9483237 

30 

40 

.3200619 

.337833 

2.960042 

.9473966 

20 

50 

.3228164 

.341077 

2.931888 

.9464616 

10 

19  00 

.3255682 

.344327 

2.904210 

.9455186 

71  00 

10 

.3283172 

.347584 

2.876997 

.9445676 

50 

20 

.3310634 

.350848 

2.850234 

.9436085 

40 

30 

.3338069 

.354118 

2.823912 

.9426415 

80 

40 

.3365475 

.367396 

2.798019 

.9416665 

20 

50 

.3392852 

.360679 

2.772544 

.9406835 

10 

20  00 

.3420201 

.363970 

2.747477 

.9306926 

70  00 

10 

.3447521 

.367268 

2.722807 

.9886038 

50 

20 

.3474812 

.370572 

2.698525 

.9376869 

40 

30 

.3502074 

.373884 

2.674621 

.9366722 

30 

40 

.3529306 

.377203 

2.651086 

.9366496 

20 

50 

.3556508 

.00O6JU 

2.627912 

.9846189 

10 

21  00 

.3583679 

.383864 

2.605089 

.9385804 

eO  00 

10 

.3610821 

.387205 

2.582609 

.9825340 

60 

20 

.3637932 

.390554 

2.560464 

.9314797 

40 

30 

.3665012 

.393910 

2.538647 

.9804176 

80 

40 

.3099061 

.397274 

2.517150 

.9293475 

20 

50 

.3710079 

.400646 

2.495966 

.9282696 

10 

22  00 

.3746066 

.404026 

2.475086 

.9271839 

68  00 

10 

.3773021 

.407413 

2.454506 

.9260902 

50 

20 

.3799944 

.410809 

2.434217 

.9249888 

40 

30 

.3826834 

.414213 

2.414213 

.9238795 

30 

40 

.3853693 

.417625 

2.394488 

.9227624 

20 

50 

.3880518 

.421046 

2.375037 

.9216375 

10 

2S  00 

.3907811 

.424474 

2.355852 

.9205049 

67  00 

10 

.3934071 

.427912 

2.336928 

.9193644 

50 

20 

.3960798 

.431357 

2.318269 

.9182161 

40 

80 

.3987491 

.434812 

2.299842 

.9170601 

30 

40 

.4014150 

.438275 

2.281669 

.9158963 

20 

50 

.4040776 

.441747 

2.263735 

.9147247 

10 

Cosine. 

Cotang. 

Tang; 

Sine. 

Arc. 
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TABhB  XVL — ^Hatwna  Sine*  anA  Tmrng^tm — Continued- 


Arc. 


Sine. 


Tang. 


CotMig. 


Cosine. 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


I 


00  ! 

10  I 
20 
30 
40  I 
50  I 


I 


00 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

00 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

00 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

00 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

00 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

00 
10 
20 

30 
40 
50 


81  00 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


.4067366 
.400^923 
.4120445 
.4146932 
.41733S5 
.4109601 

.4226183 
.4252528 
.4278838 
.4305111 
.4331348 
.4357548 

.4383ni 
.4409838 
.4435027 
.4461078 

.4513967 

.4589905 
.4565804 
.4501665 
.4617486 
.4643260 
.4660012 

.4a04n6 
.4790880 
.4746001 
.4771588 
.4707131 
.4832634 

.4848006 
.4873517 
.4808807 
.4024236 
.4049532 
.4974787 

.5000000 

>170 


.5075384 
.5100426 
.5125425 

.5150381 
.5175293 
.5200161 
.5224086 
.5240766 
.5274502 


CosiBB. 


.445228 
.448718 
.452217 
.455726 
.450243 
.463771 

.466307 
.460853 
.473409 
.476075 
.480551 
.484136 

.487732 
.491338 
.494054 
.498581 
.502218 
.505866 

.500525 
.513105 
.516875 
.520567 
.524260 
.527083 

.531700 
.536446 
.530195 
.542955 
.546728 
.550512 

.554309 
.55^117 
.561939 
.565772 
.569619 
.573478 

.577350 
.581235 
.585133 

.  OOvlHrO 

.506008 

.600660 
.604826 
.608806 
.612800 
.616809 
.620832 


2.246036 
2.228567 
2.211323 
2.194299 
2. 177492 
2.160S95 

2.144506 
2.128321 
2.112334 
2.096543 
Z080943 
2.065531 

2.050303 
2.035256 
2.020386 
2.005689 
1.991163 
1.976805 

L 962610 
L  948577 
L 934702 
L  920982 
1.907414 
1.893997 

1,880726 
L 867600 
L  854615 
1. 841770 
1.829062 
L  816489 

1.804047 
1.791736 
L 779552 
L  767404 
1.755559 
1.743745 

L732050 
1.720473 
L  709011 
1.697663 
1.686426 
1.675298 

L664279 
1.653366 
1.642557 
1.631851 
1.621246 
1.610741 


e 

f 

.9135455 

66 

00 

.9123584 

50 

.9111637 

40 

.  jWjWdIo 

30 

.9087511 

20 

.9075333 

10 

.9063078 

65 

00 

.9050746 

50 

.9038338 

40 

.9025853 

30 

.9013292 

20 

.9000654 

10 

.8967940 

64 

00 

.8975151 

50 

.8962285 

40 

.8949344 

30 

.8036326 

20 

.8923234 

10 

.8910065 

63 

00 

.8896822 

50 

.8883503 

40 

.8870108 

30 

.8856639 

20 

•  OCniX/v  V 

10 

.8829476 

62 

00 

.8815782 

50 

.8802014 

40 

.8788171 

30 

.8774254 

20 

.8760263 

10 

.S746197 

01 

00 

.8732058 

50 

.8717844 

40 

.8703557 

30 

.8699196 

20 

.8674762 

10 

.8660254 

60 

00 

.8645673 

50 

.8631019 

40 

.8616292 

30 

.8601491 

20 

.8586619 

10 

.8671673 

50 

00 

.8556655 

50 

.8541564 

40 

.8526402 

30 

.8511167 

20 

.8495860 

10 
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1 

Sine. 

Tang. 

Cotang. 

Cosine. 

32  00 

.5299193 

.624869 

1.600334 

.8480481 

58  00 

10 

.5323839 

.628921 

1.590023 

.8465030 

50 

20 

.5348440 

.632988 

1,579807 

.8449608 

40 

30 

.5372996 

.637070 

1,669686 

.8433914 

30 

40 

.5397507 

.641167 

1.659665 

.8418249 

20 

50 

.5421971 

.646279 

1. 549715 

.8402513 

10 

33  00 

.5446390 

.649407 

1.539865 

.8386706 

77  00 

10 

.5470763 

.653551 

1.630102 

.8370827 

50 

20 

.5495090 

,657710 

1.520426 

.8354878 

40 

30 

.  5619370 

.661886 

1.510835 

.8338858 

30 

40 

.5643603 

,666076 

1.501328 

.8322768 

20 

50 

.5567790 

.670284 

1.491903 

.8306607 

10 

34  00 

.5591929 

,674508 

1.482561 

.8290376 

56  00 

10 

.6616021 

'   .678749 

1.473298 

.8274074 

50 

20 

.5640066 

.683006 

1.464114 

.8257703 

40 

30 

.6664062 

.687281 

1.456009 

.8241262 

30 

40 

.5688011 

.691572 

1. 446980 

.8224751 

20 

50 

.  5711912 

.696881 

1.437026 

.8208170 

10 

35  00 

.5735764 

.700207 

1.428148 

.  8191520 

55  00 

10 

.5759568 

.704551 

1,419342 

.8174801 

50 

20 

.6783323 

.708913 

1.410609 

,8158013 

40 

30 

.5807030 

.713293 

1.401948 

.  8141155 

30 

40 

.6830687 

. 717691 

1.393357 

.8124229 

20 

50 

.5854294 

.722107 

1.384835 

.  .8107234 

.10 

36  00 

.5877853 

.726542 

1.376381 

.8090170 

54  00 

10 

.  5901361 

.730996 

1,367995 

.8073038 

50 

20 

.6924819 

.735469 

1.359676 

.8056837 

40 

30 

.6948228 

.739961 

1.361422 

.8038569 

30 

40 

.5971586 

.744472 

1.343283 

.8021232 

20 

50 

.5994893 

.749003 

1.335107 

.8003827 

10 

37  00 

.  6018150 

.753554 

1.327044 

.7986355 

53  00 

10 

.6041366 

.  758124 

1.319044 

.7968815 

50 

20 

.6064511 

.762715 

1.311104 

.7961208 

40 

- 

30 

.6087614 

.767327 

1.303225 

.7933633 

30 

40 

.6110666 

.771958 

1.295405 

.7915792 

20 

50 

.6133666 

.776611 

1.287644 

.7897983 

* 

10 

38  00 

.6156615 

'  .781285 

1.279941 

.7880108 

52  00 

10 

.  6179511 

.785980 

1. 272296 

.7862166 

50 

20 

,6202356 

.796m 

1.264706 

.7844167 

49 

30 

.6225146 

.795435 

1. 257172 

.7826082 

30 

40 

.6247886 

.800196 

1.249693 

.7807940 

20 

50 

.6270571 

.804079 

1.242268 

.  7789733 

10 

39  00 

.6293204 

.809784 

1.234807 

.7771460 

51  00 

10 

.6315784 

.^4611 

L 227578 

.7753121 

50 

20 

.6338310 

.819462 

1. 220312 

.7734716 

40 

30 

.6360782 

.824336 

1.213097 

.7716246 

30 

40 

.6383201 

.^9233 

1.209982 

.7897710 

20 

50 

.6405566 

.834154 

1.1988lt8 

.7679110 

10 

Cosine. 

Cotang. 

Tang. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

94846'*— 17- 
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Table  XVI. — NaturjU  Sines  ana  TamcentB— Continued. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Tang. 

Cotang. 

Cosine. 

> 

O     f 

40  00 

.6427876 

.  8d9099 

1. 191753 

.7660444 

o    / 

50  00 

10 

.6450132 

.844068 

1. 184737 

.7641714 

50 

20 

.   .6472334 

.849062 

1.177769 

.7622919 

40 

30 

.6494480 

.854080 

1. 170849 

.7604060 

30 

40 

.6516572 

.859124 

1.163976 

.7585136 

20 

50 

.6538609 

.864192 

1. 157149 

.7566148 

10 

41  00 

.6560590 

.869286 

L 150368 

.7547096 

49  00 

10 

.6582516 

.874406 

1.143632 

.7527980 

50 

20 

.6604386 

.879552 

L 136941 

.7508800 

40 

30 

.6626200 

.884725 

L 130294 

.7489557 

30 

40 

.6647959 

.889924 

1.123690 

.7470251 

20 

50 

.6669661 

.895150 

L 117130 

.7450881 

10 

42  00 

.6691306 

.900404 

1.110612 

.7431448 

48  00 

10 

.6712895 

.905685 

1. 104136 

.7411953 

50 

20 

.6734427 

.910994 

1.097702 

.7392394 

40 

30 

.6755902 

.916331 

1.091308 

.7372n3 

30 

40 

.6777320 

.921696 

1.084955 

.7353090 

20 

50 

.6798681 

.927091 

1.078642 

.7333345 

10 

43  00 

.6819984 

.932515 
.9)7968 

1.072368 

.7313537 

47  00 

10 

.6841229 

1.066134 

.7293668 

50 

20 

.  6862416 

.943451 

1.059938 

.7273736 

40 

30 

.6883546 

.948961 

1.053780 

.7253744 

30 

40 

.6904617 

.954508 

1.047659 

.7233690 

20 

50 

.6925630 

.960082 

1.041576 

.7213574 

10 

44  00 

.6946584 

.965688 

1.055530 

.7193398 

46  00 

10 

.6967479 

.971326 

1.029520 

.7173161 

50 

20 

.6988315 

.976995 

1.023546 

.7152863 

40 

30 

.7009093 

.982697 

1.017607 

.7132504 

30 

40 

.7029811 

.988431 

1.011703 

.7112086 

20 

50 

.7050469 

.994199 

1.005834 

,7091607 

10 

45  00 

.7071068 

1.000000 

1.000000 

.7071068 

45  00 

I   Cosine. 

Co  tang. 

Tang. 

Sine. 

-\rc.  . 

119.  Pro'perties  of  eircles.-^The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 
«irctimfereiioe  Is  represented  In  mathematics  by  «•  called  Pi.  Its 
"Value  can  not  be  exactly  expressed.  To  5  decimal  olaces  it  Is 
8.14159,  Which  equals  -^  nearly.     Log.  n  equals  0.4971499. 

Diara.  X  3.14159  —  circ. 

Diam.  X  0.886277  ■»«  side  of  square  of  equal  area. 

Diam.  X  0.  7071  =  side  of  inscribed  square. 

14  y  D*  =  0.7854  X  D*  fc=  Area  of  the  cirtle. 

IT  ra  =-:  3.1416  X  r*  w  Area  of  the-  circle. 

The  length  of  an-  arc  of  n"  -*  rn  X  0.017453. 


Example:  If  the  radiuH  is  542   ft.,  the  length  of 
20'  =  18°.83  X  542  X  0.017453  =  16^,5  ft. 


an  arc  of  18* 


12(K  f*«n»t»«x^ies  off  «Miiite  plOMe  fiirikreiu^-^dViabgl^s  ai^  classed 
a6  equilateral  wben  the  ft  8ides»  are  of  equal  length;  isoceleB,  when 
two  sides  only  are  equal ;  acute^ngled,  when  each  6f  Its  angles  is 
less  than  90** ;  obtiise-angled,  when  one  angle  is  grfeater  than  W*, 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle  is  180".  The  sides  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  sihes  of  the  opposite  angles,  the  greatest 
and  least  sides  opposite  the  greatest  and  least  angles. 

FonzLulas  for  the  solution  of  plane  triangles.  CFig.  86.) 

Given  2  sides,  as  g,  and  h,  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them, 

^    a  sin.  B  ^   ,^.    .  ^  .  „v        a  sin.  C 
Sin.  ^-  — y— ;  C-180'»-U+5);  c--gj£^-^-. 

Given  2  angles  as  A  and  B  and  the  Included  «ide  e,  the  most  com- 
mon case. 

^   ,„^    ,  A     -^^        c  sin.  X    .    a  sin.  B 

Given  2  sides  at  a  and  &«  aad  the  included  angle  0. 

IW-C'^A^B 

o-i-6 

A-^B    A~B  A-¥B    A-B         a  sin.  C 

^•"T""*"    2     '  ^=^"^5  2^'  ^"^  sSTX- 

Given  the  3  sides — 

— ^        5,  sin. -^--^  -^*^-^      ^, 
.     B       liS-^a)  {S^     .      C       /(S-«)  (iS-b) 

s"^-  2  -  V^"— ^^ — ^;  p^-  y-V — i5 — ^• 

For  every  rlfi^iit-anslecl  triangle  the  sine  of  the  right  angle  Is  1 
and  the  following  relations  result '  The  side  opposite  the  right  angle 
la  called  the  hypothenuse  (fig.,86t). 

•  Hypothenuse=»a=»c-5-sin.C=cXsec.  J5•5^^-^• 
-6XseaC- Vi»M^  .  '      ;  '       - 
6«-aXsin.  £«*«xcos.  0«*cXcotang.  (7««oXtang. -»;. 
(S^X^iil.  ^H^Xcos:  5-6Xtal^.  (7;                       -                       ' 

sin.  J5-i-— cos.  (7;  sin.C-«-r*=«>s.  F; 

.         -,     b  c  ,       ,  .,  ' 

tMig.£«^-^— eot«fig:C>,taiig.4^«-^=*oota«g.  B.   .' 


•f  .    ;>   .     ,• 
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The  area  of  a  triangle  equals  any  side  mnltipUed  by  oiie*haU  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  that  side  to  the  opposite  angle.  If  the 
perpendicular  from  the  angle  does  not  intersect  the  opposite  side,  pro- 
long the  side  but  do  not  include  the  prolongation  in  its  length  for  com- 
puting the  area.  All  triangles  which  have  a  common  side  and  their 
opposite  angles  in  a  straight  Une  parallel  to  the  common  side  are  equal 
in  area. 

A  line  bisecting  one  angle  divides  the  opposite  side  into  parts  pro- 
portional to  the  adjacent  sides.  In  figure  8?  od  bisects  the  angle  at  a 
and  &o;  ao::bd:ad. 

Lines  drawn  from  each  angle  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side  in- 
tersect in  a  common  point  which  is  the  center  of  grayity  of  the  tri- 
angle.   The  shorter  part  of  each  line  is  one-half  the  longer  (fig.  88). 

A  line  Joining  the  middle  points  of  two  sides  is  parallel  to  the  third 
side  and  one-half  its  length.  In  figure  88  the  line  ef.  Joining  the  mid- 
dle points  of  ab  and  be,  is  parallel  to  ao  and  one-hali  its  length.  Lines 
Joining  eg  and  fg  would  be  parallel  to  ah  and  bo  and  half  their  length, 
respectively. 

Similar  triangrles  are  those  which  have  the  same  angles  and 
differ  only  in  length  of  sides.  The  ratio  between  corresponding  sides 
of  all«  similar  triangles  is  the  same,  since  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  same 
function  of  the  same  angles.  Hence,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and 
one  of  the  corresponding  sides  of  a  similar  triangle  are  known  the 
other  corresponding  side  may  be  determined.  The  simplest  test  of 
similar  triangles  is  that  their  corresponding  sides  are  parallel  or  per- 

gendicular.  The  principle  of  similar  triangles  is  of  great  utility  in 
eld  geometry. 

The  side  of  a  square  equals  the  diameter  of  an  inscribed  circle ; 
or  the  diameter  of  a  circumscribed  circle  X  0.7071.  The  diagonal  of 
a  square  equals  one  side  X  1.4142. 

Tne  area  of  a  trapezoid  (fig.  89)  equals  one-half  the  sum  of  the  par- 
allel sides  ab  and  ca  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  them,  ef. 

The  area  of  a  trapezium— no  two  sides  parallel — (fig.  90)  equals 
one-half  the  diagonal  ao  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars, 
bf  and  de. 

Tlie  side  of  a  l&exasron  equals  the  radius  of  a  circumscribed 
circle.  The  area  equals  the  square  of  one  side  x  2.598.  The  side  of 
an  octagon  equals  the  radius  of  a  circumscribed  circle  X  0.7633.  The 
area  equals  the  square  of  one  side   X  4.8289. 

To  dra'w  an  oetaiiron  in  a  square  <flg.  91). — From  each  comer 
with  a  radius  equal  to  one-half  the  diagonal  describe  arcs  as  shown. 
Join  the  points  at  which  they  cut  the  sides.  If  a  square  stick  be 
scribed  at  a  distance  from  each  comer  equal  to  0.3  the  side  of  the 
square  and  the  corners  chamfered  to  the  marks  the  resulting  section 
will  be  nearly  a  true  octagon. 

121.  Geometrical  oonstmctions. — ^To  divide  a  straight  line 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts..  From  one  end  of  the  line  draw 
another,  making  any  convenient  angle  with  it,  as  10*  or  20*.  On  this 
auxiliary  line  lay  off  any  assumed  distance  as  many  times  as  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  desired.  Join  the  last  point  so  determined  with  the 
end  of  tne  first  line.  Through  each  of  the  points  marked  on  the  aux- 
iliary line  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  Joining  the  ends.  These 
lines  will  divide  the  given  line  into  the  desired  number  of  equal  parts. 

To  draw  a  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  on  a  line :  Mark  two 
points  equidistant  from  the  given  point  (fig.  92)  and  with  them  as 
centers  and  a  radius  greater  than  toelr  distance  from  the  given  point 
describe  arcs  on  each  side  of  the  line.  Connect  one  intersection  wltb 
the  given  point  by  a  straight  line,  which  is  the  perpendicular  required. 
As  a  check  on  accuracy,  note  whether  the  line  passes  through  the 
other  intersection. 

If  the  given  point  Is  at  one  end  of  the  line,  from  a  convenient  point 
o  outside  the  line  describe  a  semicircle  passing  through  the  given  point 
and  cutting  the  line  again  as  at  b  (fig.  96).  Draw  a  straight  line  ho 
through  the  center  to  the  arc  on  the  other  side  as  at  d.  Tlie  line  da 
Is  the  perpendicular  required. 
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From  a  given  point  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line.  From 
the  given  point  (fig.  94)  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line  twice.  With 
these  two  points  proceed  as  in  erecting  a  perpendicular  at  a  given 
point  (fig.  92)  or  bisect  the  portion  of  the  line  between  the  intersec- 
tions, as  at  a,  and  draw  the  line  <id,  which  is  the  perpendicular  re- 
quired. 

To  describe  a  circle  passing  through  three  given  points :  Join  the 
points  by  two  lines,  as  ah  and  he  (fig.  93)  and  constrlict  a  bisecting 
perpendicular  on  each.  The  perpendiculars  intersect  at  the  center  of 
the  required  circle. 

122.  Areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  similar  lines; 
similar  triangles  as  the  squares  of  corresponding  sides^  or  of  per- 
pendiculars from  corresponding  angles  to  opposite  sides,  etc. 

Squares  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  sides  or  diago- 
nals. 

Other  regular  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
sides  or  of  the  radii  of  inscribed  or  circumscribed  circles. 

Circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  diams.,  or  radii,  or 
chords  of  equal  arcs. 

123.  Spheres  and  cubes. — The  surface  of  a  8phere=4  ^  r*»— 
12.5664  r2=3.1416  d2-=»0.3183  clrc.  squared=4  X  area  of  a  great  cir- 
cle=diam.  Xcirc.=the  curved  surface  of  circumscribed  cylinder. 

The  surfaces  of  two  spheres  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
corresponding  lines. 

The  volume  of  a  8phere=  |  '  r8==4.1888  p»«=0.6236  d»=0.01689 
circ.^^=%  diam.  Xarea  of  great  circle=%*vol.  of  circumscribed  cylin- 
der=0.5326  vol.  of  circumscribed  cube. 

The  T-olnmes  of  spheres  and  cnbes  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  corresponding  lines,  or  the  squares  of  corresponding 
surfaces;  for  a  sphere,  the  radius,  the  diam.,  the  area  of  a  great 
circle,  or  of  any  circle  subtending  equal  angles  at  the  center ;  for  a 
cube,  an  edge,  a  diagonal  of  a  side,  or  a  diagonal  of  the  cube.  The 
diagonal  of  a  cube=athe  edge  X  1.7321. 

124.  Gravitation^— The  earth's  attraction  is  measured  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  velocily  of  a  falling  body  which  that  attraction  pro- 
duces in  a  second  of  time.  This  quantity  is  represented  by  g^  and 
its  value  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  equator  Is  32.092  feet. 
This  means  that  If  any  body  is  falling  freely  its  velocity  at  the  end 
of  any  second  of  time  is  32.092  feet  per  second  greater  than  at  the 
beginning  of  that  second.  If  the  body  starts  from  rest,  its  velocity 
at  the  beginning  is  0,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  is  g.  The 
velocity  of  any  falling  body  at  any  instant  equals  g  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  seconds  the  body  has  been  falling.  This  relation  is 
strictly  true  for  a  vacuum  only,  but  for  moderate  heights  is  nearly 
correct  in  air. 

The  value  of  g  varies  slightly  with  the  latitude  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  XVII. 

125.  Values  of  gr  at  surface  of  earth  in  different  latitudes : 


Latitude. 


Equator 
20*40'- 

30" 

37*10'., 
46" 


Value  of  y, 
In  feet. 

Latitude. 

32.09 

52*  15' 

32. 11 

60* , 

32.13 

69°  15' 

32.15 

90*  pole 

32.17 

I 

\ 

Value  of  ^, 
in  feet. 


32.19 
32.21 
32.23 
32.25 
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126.  The  value  of  gr  varies  also  with  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  earth ;  or  the  distance  above  or  below  the  surface,  diminishing 
in  both  cases.  This  diminution  is  approximately  0.016  feet  for  each 
mile  above  the  surface  and  0.008  feet  for  each  mile  below. 

127.  The  fundamental  law  of  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  v^='2gh, 
in  which  i/*=the  velocity  at  any  point  in  feet  per  second ;  h,  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  body  has  fallen  from  rest  to  the  given  In- 
stant. 

As  v=gt,  h^igP=16t^.  These  relations  are  strictly  true  only  in 
vacuo,  but  for  small,  smooth,  dense  objects  are  approximately  correct 
for  motion  in  air  up  to  5  seconds. 

128.  Centriffngral  force. — If  «7=the  weight  of  a  revolving  body 
and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  r=«=the  radius  of  revolu- 
tion or  the  distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  from  center  of 
motion,  and  c=the  centrifugal  force  or  pull  on  the  radius  in  pounds, 
then  c=0.00034M7r»«. 
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PART  II— BRIDGES. 


1.  The  kind  of  bridgre  to  be  built  depends  upon  the  load,  the 
nature  of  the  obstacle,  and  the  materials  available.  Time  is  of  prime 
importance  in  the  construction  of  bridges  for  troops  in  campaign 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  men  find  material  to  do  the  work 
quickly  must  be  made. 

2.  Iioads. — Loads  are  classified  as  dead  or  stationary  and  live  or 
moving.  Generally  speaking,  the  former  is  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
itself  and  the  latter  the  weight  of  the  traffic  over  it.  Loads  are 
usually  stated  in  pounds  per  SQuai^  1061  for  highway  and  per  linear 
foot  for  military  and  railway  "bridges.  Some  loads  of  military  bridges 
are  as  follows,  all  in  pounds  per  linear  foot :  Infantry,  single  file, 
140 ;  Infantry,  column  of  twos,  280 ;  infantry,  column  of  fours,  560 ; 
cavalry  in  single  file,  196 ;  cavalry  in  columns  of  twos,  .392.  Infantry 
in  heavy  marching  order  average  200  pounds  per  man ;  when  un- 
armed, 160  pounds.  When  crowded  in  a  mass  they  may  weigh  133 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  standing  room. 
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The  weight  to  be  added  to  the  above  figures,  if  two  wheels  are 
equipped  with  shoes,  ranges  from  900  pounds  for  the  4.7-inch  gun  to 
3,000  pounds  for  the  12-iiich  howitaer. 

The  45-horsepower  caterpillar  tractor  tentatlTely  adopted  for  trac- 
tion of  the  4.7-inch,  6-inch,  7.6-inch,  and  9.5-inch  guns  and  howitzers 
weighs  about  16,000  pounds,  is  13  feet  long  over  all,  bas  two  tracks 
each  13  inches  wide  and  6  feet  8  inches  in  length  of  bearing  surface, 
the  tracks  being  5  feet  Ih  inches  center  to  center.  If  laier  found 
necessary,  tracks  of  width  up  to  30  inches  may  be  provided. 

The  7o-horsepower  caterpillar  tractor  for  the  .12-lnch  howitzer 
weighs  about  25,000  pounds. 

4.  Bridgres  for  greneral  road  traffic. — ^The  dead  load  Is  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure.  Estimate  quantities  of  the  different 
materials  and  multiply  by  unit  weights  from  the  tables  following. 

The  live  load  is  assumed  at  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor,  or 
5  tons  concentrated  on  two  axles  5  feet  long  and  8  feet  center  to 
center. 

Bridges  for  a  special  purpose  exclusively  may  be  proportioned  for 
the  corresponding  load. 

5.  Railroad  bridgres. — ^The  dead  load  is  computed  as  before.  To 
save  time  the  floor,  consisting  of  rails,  ties,  and  guard  timbers  only, 
may  be  taken  at  400  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  track. 

The  Uve  load  on  each  track,  supposed  to  be  moving  in  either  direc- 
tion, may  be  assumed  at  6,000  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  track,  or 
50,000  pounds  on  each  of  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels  7i  feet  center 
to  center. 

6.  Site. — Favorable  conditions  are  narrowness  of  stream ;  stable 
banks  of  equal  height ;  hard  but  penetrable  bottom ;  moderate  depth 
and  current ;  permanent  water  level ;  and  absence  of  navigation. 

7.  Meaanremeiit  of  'widtli  will  be  done  directly  by  use  of  tape, 
wire,  or  line,  if  practicable.  Boats  or  floats  may  be  used  to  support 
a  long  line.  Otherwise,  by  intersections  (see  Topographical  recon- 
naissance). 

8.  Strengrtli  of  -wooden  beams. — For  cnishlng,  tensile,  and 
shearing  strength,  multiply  the  cross  section  in  square  Inches  by  the 
unit  stresses  in  Table  11.  The  result  will  be  the  ultimate  tensile 
strength  in  pounds.  This  divided  by  the  adopted  factor  of  safety 
gives  the  safe  tensile  load  in  pounds.  From  this  the  crushing  and 
shearing  strengths  are  derived  by  applying  the  percentages  given  in 
the  table. 

For  transverse  strength. — Multiply  breadth  of  cross  section  by 
square  of  depth  ;  divide  bv  three-fourths  of  the  length  between  sup- 
ports, all  in  inches ;  multiply  by  factor  in  column  2,  Table  II.  The 
result  will  be  the  breaking  load  in  pounds  applied  uniformly,  or 
twice  the  breaking  load  applied  at  center  of  span.  The  safe  load  is 
one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  above,  depending  upon  the  importance 
of  the  structure,  its  temporary  or  permanent  character,  and  the 
amount  of  vibration  probably  caused  by  the  live  load.  The  ratio  of 
breaking  load  to  maximum  actual  load  is  the  factor  of  safety.  It 
should  be  4  to  6  as  above. 

The  "breadth  of  a  rectangular  cross  section  is  the  face  to  which  a 
load  is  applied.     The  depth  is  the  face  at  right  angles  to  the  breadth. 

\.  round  beam  has  six-tenths  the  transverse  strength  of  a  square 
beam  with  breadth  and  depth  equal  to  Its  middle  diameter. 
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Table  VIII. 
21.  Dimensions  and  ^wldtl&s  of  anxles  of  equal  legs : 


Size. 


Inthes. 


Thickness. 


Iiuih. 


Weight 
per  foot. 


Pawnds. 
14.8 
35.9 
12.3 
29.4 

8.2 
18.6 

7.1 
13.7 

8.6 

4.5 

3.1 

7.8 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 


2.0 
1.5 

.8 


22.  Average  ultimate  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
various  metals : 

Brass  wire,  unannealed  or  hard 80,  000 

Brass  wire,  annealed 63,  000 

Copper   bolts 33,  000 

Copper  wire,  hard  or  unannealed 60,  000 

Copper  wire,  annealed 32,  000 

Cast  iron,  ordinary  pigJ 14,  500 

Iron,   wrought ' 45,000 

Iron  wire,  annealed 45,  000 

Iron  wire,  unannealed  or  hard 75,000 

Iron-wire  rope,  per  square  inch  of  section  of  rope 38,  000 

Phosphor-bronze  wire,  hard 150,  000 

Phosphor-bronze   wire,    annealed 63,  000 

Steel  wire,  soft 68,  000 

Steel  wire,  medium 76,  000 

Steel  wire,  hard 85,  000 

Steel,  rivet '  55,  000 

Steel,   cast 60,  000 

FASTENING  MATERIALS. 

23.  Rope  and  nrlre. — ^Much  confusion  is  caused  by  two  methods 
in  common  use  to  denote  the  size  of  rope.  In  marine  use  it  is  indi- 
cated by  the  circumference  in  inches ;  on  land  the  practice  is  not 
uniform,  but  the  use  of  the  diameter  in  inches  is  prevalent.  The 
former  method  is  used  bv  manufacturers  and  is  correct  as  a  matter 
of  fact.    The  same  rope  is  called  3-inch  or  1-inch  by  the  two  systems. 
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It  is  practically  8  inches  in  circumference,  but  only  approximately 
1  inch  in  diameter.    It  is  better  to  state  which  dimension  is  used. 

The  strength  of  hemp  and  Jute  rope  yaries ;  pieces  from  the  same 
coil  differ  as  much  as  26  per  cent.  Rope  made  from  manila  hemp  is 
the  best.  Other  hemp,  sisal,  and  jute  ropes  are  very  unreliable  in 
strength.  Tarring  rope  increases  its  weight  and  lessens  its  strength, 
but  adds  to  its  durability.  Use  and  exposure  weaken  rope  20  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  in  a  few  months.  Ropes  shorten  when  wet  and 
lengthen  when  dry. 

Table  IX. 

24.  Dimensions,  welgrltty  and  strengrtli  of  mAi&lIa  rope : 


Diameter. 

Circum- 
ference. 

Weight  in 

poTinds  per 

100  feet. 

Breaking 
load. 

Proper  work- 
ing load  de- 
pending upon 
age  ana  con- 
dition. 

Inches. 

0.32 

.48 

.64 

.80 

.96 

1.11 

1.27 

1.43 

1.59 

1.75 

1.91 

2.07 

2.23 

2.39 

Inches. 
1 

I' 

f 

7i 

3.3 
7.4 
13.2 
20.6 
29.7 
40.4 
62.8 
66.8 
82.5 
99.8 

119 

139 

162 

186 

Pounds. 

780 

1,600 

2,730 

4,300 

6,100 

8,600 

11,600 

16,000 

18,400 

22,000 

26,600 

29,100 

32,700 

36,300 

Pounds. 

120-     390 

250-     800 

350-  1,300 

600-2,000 

900-2,800 

1,100-4,000 

1,500-6,000 

2,000-6,600 

2,600-8,000 

3,000-10,000 

3,500-11,600 

4,000-13,000 

4,600-16,000 

6,000-16,000 

Up  to  5  inches  circumference  rope  is  made  In  colls  of  1,200  feet 
each. 

25.  Ordinary  wire  rope  is  composed  of  6  strands^  each  containing 
7  or  19  wires,  laid  up  about  a  hemp  or  wire  strand  center.  Rope 
with  hemp  center  is  more  flexible  than  that  with  a  wire  center.  The 
19-wire  rope  with  hemp  center  is  better  adapted  to  power  transmis- 
sion ;  the  7-wire  rope  is  used  for  standing  rigging,  as  derrick  guys 
and  other  purposes  where  frequent  bending  is  not  Involved. 

The  safe  load  on  wire  ropes  is  from  one-flfth  to  one-seventh  of  the 
breaking  load. 
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Tablb  X. 

26.  DlmeAstons,  Tvelgrlit,   and   strenstli   ot  Ikoiutints  r<qpe» 

bemp  center,  6  Btrands,  of  19  wires  each : 


Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference. 

Weight 

perKX) 

feet. 

i 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Lbs. 

1 

11 

23 

■ 

39 

2 

60 

J  , 

2} 

88 

1 

120 

1 

ik 

158 

1: 

4 

250 

Ir 

f 

865 

li 

2 

6i 

525 
630 

Strength. 


Cast  steel. 


Breaking 
load. 


Lbs. 

9,000 

15,000 

28,000 

36,000 

50,000 

66,000 

104,000 

154,000 

212,000 

250,000 


Working 
load. 


Lbs. 

1,750 

3,000 

5,000 

7,000 

10,000 

12,000 

20,000 

80,000 

42,000 

50,000 


Iron. 


Breaking 
load. 


Lbs. 

5,000 

6,960 

10,260 

17,280 

23,000 

32,000 

54,000 

78,000 

108,000 

130,000 


Working 
load. 


Lbs. 

750 

1,250 

2,500 

3,500 

5,000 

6,000 

11,000 

16,000 

22,000 

26,000 


Circumfeirenoe 

ofnewmaoila 

rope  of  equal 

strength. 


To 
steel. 


Ins. 

H 
4 

? 

9 
111 


To 
iron. 


Table  XI. 

27.  Dlmenslomi,  -vrelgrht,  and  strengrtli  of  transmission  or 

standing:  rope,  hemp  center,  6  strands,  of  7  wires  each ;  authority, 
manufacturers'  handbooks : 


Circumference 

Strength. 

of  new  manila 

rope  of  equal 

strength. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference. 

Weight 

per  100 
feet. 

Cast  steel. 

Iron. 

To 
steel. 

To 

1 

Breaking  Working  Breaking 

Working 

iron. 

stress. 

stress. 

stress. 

stress. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

^i 

I 

12 

5,500 

1,250 

2,060 

333 

2| 

H 

t 

1 

16 

6,000 

1,500 

2,760 

500 

3 

2 

i-iV 

21 

8,000 

1,750 

3,300 

667 

3i 

2i 

li 

31 

12,000 

2,500 

5,660 

1,500 

4 

21 

2 

57 

22,000 

4,000 

11,600 

3,000 

n 

4 

2| 

92 

34,000 

7,000 

18,000 

4,500 

5 

t 

2} 

112 

44,000 

9,000 

24,600 

6,000 

9 

6 

1 

3i 

ISO 

60,000 

12,000 

32,000 

8,000 

11 

7 

li 

4 

228 

88,000 

18,000 

50,000 

12,500 

9.J 

li 

41 

337 

124,000 

26,000 

72,000 

18,000 

13 
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To  preserve  wire  rope,  cover  it  thoroughly  with  raw  linseed  oil,  or 
a  paint  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lampblack. 

Galvanised-wire  rope  as  commonly  sold  U  a  chteper  grade  sst  rope, 
laid  up  in  6  strands  of  7  or  12  wires  each.  Its  breaking  strength  is 
slightly  less  than  that  of  Iron  rope  given  In  the  table. 

28.  'Wlve-rope  AttinKs. — There  are  two  methods  of  m^ing 
attachments  to  wire  rope,  1^  use  of  th^  ihimiAe  (figs.  1  and  2)  and  the 
socket  (figs.  3,  4.  6,  and  6).    Cables  are  secured  in  three  way^: 

(a)   B&iA  the  rope  around  the  thimble  and  fasten  it  with  dips 

(fig.  IL 

(d)  unlay  the  wire  for  a  short  distance  at  the  end  of  tb^  rope; bend 
the  rope  around  the  thimble ;  lay  the  straightened  wires  snu^v  about 
the  main  portion  of  the  rope  and  serve  with  annealed  wire,  bendins 
back  the  ends  of  the  wires  projecting  beyond  the  wrappings  (fig.  2> 

(c)  ^terloclc  the  strands  in  a  splice  and  serve  with  wire  (as  illus- 
trated). 

Of  these  three  methods  the  first  Is  most  used  on  engineering  con- 
structions ;  but  10  not  adapted  to  field  use,  as  a  great  many  clips  must 
be  used  for  security,  and  they  are  heavy.  The  third  method^  requires 
an  expert  rigger  who  may, not  be  available.  The  second  method  will 
be  found  morie  generafiy  useful.  In  emergencies  where  the  value  of 
the  rope  is  negligible,  wire  rope  of  li  inches  diameter,  or  less,  can  be 
knotted  very  much  like  manila  rope.  The  part  used  for  such  fasten- 
ings can  not  be  used  again. 

Sockets  are  used  for  rope  too  large  to  be  l>ent  aroond  a  thimble. 
For  smaller  rope  tbey  present  a  neat  appearance  and  are  convenient  to 
handle.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  passed  through  the  neck  of  the  socket ; 
and  the  wires  are  then  opened  out  for  a  distance  at  the  ends  equal  to 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  neck,  the  rope  having  first  been  served  at 
the  ppint  to  which  the  unlaying  extends  (fig.  5).  Some  of  the  wires 
are  trimmed  off  to  shorter  length,  and  all  of  them  bent  back  "crpoa 
themselves  hook  fashion,  so  that  the  resulting  bunch  will  cdnform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  conical  shape  of  the  tsocket  (fig.  6).  The 
bunch  is  then  drawn  back  into  the  socket,  a  conical  plug  driven  into 
the  center  spreading  out  the  wires  tightly  against  the  sides  of  the 
socket,  and  the  whole  cemented  with  Babbitt  metal  or  solder  (fig.  6). 
For  ropes  made  with  large  stiff  wire,  the  ends  are  simply  straightened 
out  and  the  interstices  filled  with  narrow  tapering  pins  or  wedges. 
Socket  fastenings  can  not  be  securely  made  in  the  field  and  should  not 
be  relied  upon  without  testing.  Their  weight  is  also  an  objection  for 
field  use. 

29.  Wire. — Is  put  up  in  coils  of  80  to  100  pounds  each.  Gal- 
vanized wire  ts  coated  with  zinc,  which  retards  oxidation,  but  Is  in 
every  other  respect  objectionable.  It  increases  welriit,  while  reducing 
strength.    Wire  not  galvanized  is  known  commercially  as  black. 

An  important  distinction  is  between  annealed  and  unannealed  wire, 
also  known  as  Tiard  and  soft.  The  advantages  of  annealing  are  in- 
crease in  fiexibility  and  ductility.  The  disadvantage  is  a  decrease  of 
20  to  25  per  cent  in  strength.  Unannealed  wire  is  very  diflacult  to 
handle,  and  if  allowed  to  kink,  all  the  advantage  of  strength,  and 
more,  too,  is  lost.    For  general  indeterminate  use,  annealed  wire  is  best. 
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30.  Sise.  TvelflTl&ty  and  atrenartli  of  black  charcoal  iron  frlrei 
authority,  Trenton  Iron  Co. ;  the  sizes  of  corresponding  numbers  are 
those  01  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.  and  are  almost  identical  with  the  **  new 
British  W  gauge  " 


Noi 

Diameter. 

linear  feet 

to  the 

pound. 

Approxi- 
mate tensile 
strength. 

6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IncTies. 
0.1900 
.1750 
.1600 
.1450 
.1300 
.1175 
.1050 

10.453 
12.322 
14.736 
17.950 
22.333 
27.340 
34.219 

Pou-nds. 
2,476 
2,136 
1,813 
1,507 
1,233 
1,010 
810 

If  the  quality  of  the  wire  is  not  Icnown,  the  tensile  strength  in 
the  table  should  be  reduced  15  per  cent.  For  soft  Bessemer  steel 
wire  they  may  be  increased  10  per  cent. 

Wire  should  always  be  talsen  from  the  outside  of  the  coil  by  placing 
the  coil  on  an  axle  or  rod  and  walldng  away  with  the  end  or  by 
holding  the  outer  end  and  rolling  the  coil  along  the  ground. 

31.  Clui,ln»  are  designated  by  the  diameter  of  the  rod  from  which 
the  Units  are  made,  as  |  inch,  1  Inch,  etc. 

Also  by  the  form  of  the  link,  as  close  link^  in  which  one  link  is 
lust  large  enough  to  inclose  the  two  adjacent  ones  (fig.  8)  ;  open  Hnk, 
in  whicn  the  link  is  larger  than  in  close  link  (fig.  7)  ;  bar  chain, 
which  consists  of  open  links  with  a  bar  across  the  middle  of  each ; 
and  twisted  link  (ng.  9),  in  which  each  link  is*  twisted  through  a 
certain  angle,  usually  90°,  and  straight  or  flat  link  (figs.  7  and  8), 
which  is  not  so  twisted 

Chain  is  also  galvanized  or  black,  the  latter  most  used. 

Table  XIII. 

82.  SIxe,  welsrlKt,  and  atrenstlft  of  iron  clialns;  authority, 
Trautwine;  strength  taken  at  1.4  that  of  the  rod  of  which  the  links 
are  made. 


Size  of 
chain. 

Weight 
per  foot.  1 

Breaking 
strain. 

Size  of 
chain. 

Weight 
per  foot.  1 

Breaking 
strain. 

Indies. 

Pounds. 
0.8 
1.7 
2.5 
4.3 
5.8 

Pounds. 

3,069 

6,922 

12,320 

19,219 

27,687 

Inches. 

U 
l| 

Pounds. 
8.0 
10.7 
12.5 
16.0 
21.7 

Pounds. 
37,632 
49,280 
59,226 
73,114 
105,280 

1  Weights  given  are  for  close  link.    Open  link  will  weigh  less. 
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33.  fS^twim^^ — On  wire  or  msatSs.  rope  and  with  wire  or  mgrlln.^ 
serving  is  best  done  as  indicated  in  flgnre  17.  Provide  a  bar.  A,  18 
Inches  to  ^  fnchea  long,  smooth,  ana  roinided,  with  cross  pins  hb 
near  one  end,  the  onter  <me  removable,  to  form  a  reel  for  the  coil  of 
aerTing-  wire  C. 

Lay  the  free  end  «f  tiie  wire  alimg  the  rope  from  Uie  poftrt  B, 
where  the  serving  ia  to  oid^  ta  the  point  C^  where  it  ia  to  begin ; 
make  a  short  bent  at  the  latter  and  pass  the  wire  twice  aronnd  the 
rope  over  the  straiisW:  part,  half  aronnd  tiie  bar,  aronnd  the  rope  m. 
the  opposite  d!rp<rtlon,  and  place  the  coti  between  the  pins,  as  ^own- 
Rotate  the  bar  aroond  tiie  rope,,  keeping  the  following  turns  ciose  to- 
gether and  the  leading  turn  as  taut  as  may  be  necessary  to  get  the 
proper  t^iaion.  When  the  following  turn  has  reached  B,  cut  off  the 
wire  and  twist  Its  end  with  the  end  of  the  straight  wire,  coming  ©ot 
from  nnder  the  turns. 

34.  Driftl)oit9,  spikes,  naOSy  and  wooden  pina  or  treenails  are  used 
for  fastening  together  parts  of  wooden  frames  or  structures.  For 
drtftbolts  and  treenails,  a  hole  is  first  bored  of  slightly  less^  diameter 
than  the  bolt  or  pin.  Fastenings  of  this  sort  depend  upon  friction  to 
hold  together  the  parts  that  are  joined.  Design  joints  to  avoid  as  far 
aa  possible  a  heavy  aheartag  stress  on  the  fastenings. 

Driftbolts  are  iron  bars  of  square  or  circular  cross  section,  headed 
more  or  less  at  one  end  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  other.  The  head 
la  often  omitted,  as  a  small  one  ia  made  in  driving.  All  bolts,  spikes, 
and  nail.«<  shonld  Be  of  snch  lengti^  that  when  driven  the  po£nt  will 
rest  In  solid  wood. 

Tablb  XIV. 


3.5.   Diwi 


and  weUrMts  of  Aritt%mH»x 


Length. 

Square  section  side. 

Ropund  section, 
diameLer. 

.    finclu 

1  inch 

finch. 

1  inch. 

IruAes, 

Potmds, 

Powndi. 

Pounds. 

F'jwnds. 

18 

2.9 

5. 1 

2.3 

4.0 

20 

3. 2          '       5. 7 

2.5 

4.4 

22 

3. 5                 6. 2 

2.8 

4.9 

21 

3.8    1             6.8 

3. 0                 5.  4 

a 

4.1                   7.3 

1 

3.3    '              -.8 

1 

3<?.  Wood  jotnt.«?  may  also  be  secured  with  screw  holts  or  lag 
screws. 

Screw  holts  are  of  round  iron  with  square  heads  forged  at  one  end 
and  standard  screw  threads  cut  on  the  other.  ^nt^  should  be 
square,  with  a  thlcknesw  enual  to  the  diameter  «f  the  bolt  and  a 
side  equal  to  twice  the  diameter.  Cast-iron  washers  should  be 
placed  under  the  nnL  and  trader  the  head  also  if  tfce  timber  is  soft. 

Lag  screws  are  large  gimlet-pointed  wood  screws  with  square 
heads  to  be  tnmed  with  a  wrench  ins»tead  of  a  screw  driver.  The 
timber  next  to  the  head  should  be  bored  the  full  size  of  the  shank ; 
the  rest  of  the  hole  should  be  smaller,  and  its  total  length  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  screw.  Wronght-lron  washers  should  be  placed 
under  tbe  bead. 
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87.  Dimension*  and  approximate  -welgrht*  of 

pounds,  including  square  head  and  nut : 


171 


e'w  Ibolts  ill 


Length 
under 
head. 

Diameter. 

• 

}  inch. 

finch. 

f  inch. 

■ 

I  inch. 

linch. 

Inches. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Pounds. 

0.59 

.64 

.70 

.76 

.81 

.86 

.92 

.97 

1.03    1 

1.08 

Pound's. 
1.01 
1.10 
1.19 
1.27 
1.36 
1.44 
1.53 
1.62 
1.70 
1.79 
1.87 
1.96 
2.05 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

* 

2.10 
2.22 
2.35 
2.47 
2.69 
2.72 
2.84 
2.97 
3.09 
3.21 
3.34 
3  46 
3.59 
3.71 
3.83 

3.05 
3.22 
3.39 
3.55 
3.72 
3.89 
4.06 
4.23 
4.40 
4.57 
4.74 
4.90 
5.07 
5.24 
5.41 

4.23 
4.45 
4.67 
4.89 
5.11 
6.34 
5.56 
5.78 
6.00 
6.22 
6.44 
6.66 
6.88 
7.10 
7.32 

1 

.». 

Table  XVI. 
38.  Dlmensionii   and   ^ivelgrl&ts   of   wrought^iron   -vrasMerst 


Diameter  of 
lag  screw. 


Inch. 


Diameter 
of  washer. 


Indi. 

1 
2 


Diameter 
of  hole. 


Inch. 

H 

H 


Thickness, 
wire  gauge. 


No.  12 
No.  10 
No.  10 


Number  in 
150  pounds. 


Weight 
of  one. 


4,500 
2,500 
1,600 

PouTid. 

0.0333 

.0600 

'     .0938 

113 
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39,  IMaiemflloiia  < 
Iber  per  fovmI,  etc* 

[>f  steel-'vrlre 

• 
• 

ii«U» 

and  approximate 

M«m- 

CommoQ. 

Number  per  pound. 

I^mgth. 

Sizes. 

Diameter. 

Com- 
mon. 

Fencing. 

Box. 

Flooring. 

Q'Wtvi^A 

B.  W.G. 

Inches. 

oningie.  , 

2d 

15 

14 

124 

12 

11 

11 

10 

f 

9 

8 
6 
5 

4 
3 
2 

0.072 
.083 
.102 
.102 
.115 
.115 
.124 
.124 
.148 
.148 
.165 
.203 
.220 
.238 
.259 
.284 

900 

615 

322 

250 

200 

154 

106 

85 

74 

57 

46 

29 

23 

17 

1.000 

660 

550 

366 

250 

236 

157 

145 

107 

98 

65 

45 

40 

30 

Indte*. 
1 

3d 

380 
256 
226 
200 
130 
120 
115 
79 

14 

4d 

1 

1 
2 

2i 

P 

3i 

5d 

127 
114 
88 
74 
58 
42 
36 
28 
22 

6d 

7d 

8d 

9d 

lOd 

12d 

151 
136 
98 
86 
66 
51 
40 
29 

16d 

4 

20d 

30d 

40d 

50d 

60d 

' 
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40.  Dimension*  of  miscellaneous  •teel-'vrire  nails  and  approxi- 

mate number  per  ponnd. 

B. 
W. 
G. 

Lengths,  inches 

• 

Diam- 
eter. 

- 

2 

2J 

2i 

2i 

3 

3i 

4 

4i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Jjii. 

00 

0.380 

20 

18 

16 

15 

14 

12 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

.375 

20 

18 

16 

15 

14 

12 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

0 

.340 

21 

19 

17 

16 

15 

13 

11 

10 

0 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

^ 

.313 

^ 

26 

23 

21 

19 

16 

14 

13 

11 

10 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

4 

2 

.284 

32 

29 

26 

24 

22 

19 

16 

14 

13 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

3 

.259 

88 

34 

30 

28 

25 

22 

19 

17 

15 

13 

11 

10 

8 

7 

•  •  • 

4 

.238 
.220 
.203 
.180 
.165 
.148 
.134 
.120 
.109 
.095 
.083 
.072 

45 

53 

62 

75 

86 

103 

124 

57 

204 

268 

350 

438 

40 

47 

55 

67 

76 

92 

110 

139 

182 

238 

315 

389 

36 

42 

50 

60 

60 

82 

99 

125 

164 

214 

284 

350 

33 

39 

45 

54 

62 

75 

90 

114 

149 

195 

258 

30 

35 

41 

50 

57 

69 

83 

105 

137 

178 

236 

26 
30 
35 
43 
49 
59 
71 
90 
117 
153 

23 
26 
31 
37 
43 
52 
62 
79 
103 

20 
24 
28 
33 
39 
46 
55 
70 

18 
21 
25 
30 
35 
41 
50 

15 
18 
21 
25 
29 

13 
15 
18 

11 

10 

9 

t 

6 

...1... 

6 

7 

1 

g 

..  '. 

9 

1      1 

10 

1 

1 

11 

12 

1 

13 

14 

r 

t 

1 

15 

1        1        1        1 

1 
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TABT4E  XIX. 

41.  Dimensions  of  square  boat  ■pikes  and  approximate  num- 
ber in  a  Icear  of  200  pounds : 


Size. 

Length  of  sfuke,  inches. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

In. 

4 

3,000 
1,660 
1,320 

2,375 
1,360 
1,140 

2,050 

1,230 

•940 

1,825 

1,175 

800 

600 

450 

990 
650 
500 
375 

880 
600 
510 
335 
260 

T 

525 
440 
300 
240 

475 
360 
275 
220 

jf 

820 
260 
205 

218 
240 
190 

M 

1 

175 

160 

Table  XX. 
42.  DImenaiions  of  railroad  splices  t 


Size 

measured 

under  head. 


Inches. 
5*xf_ 
5ix 
5  X 
5  X 
4}x 
4  X 
4|x 
4  X 
S^x 
4  X 
3ix 
3  X 
2\x 


Average 

number 

per  keg 

200x>ounas. 


300 

375 

400 

450 

530 

600 

680 

720 

900 

1,000 

1,190 

1,240 

1,342 


Quantity  of  spikes  per 
mile  of  single  track; 
ties  2  feet  c.  to  c,  4 
spikes  per  tie. 


Pounds. 
7,040 
5,870 
5,170 
4,660 
3,960 
3,520 
3,110 
2,910 
2,350 
2,090 
1,780 
1,710 
1,575 


Rail  used, 

weight  per 

yard. 


Poundi, 
75-100 
45-75 
40-56 
35-40 
30-35 
25-35 
20-30 
20-30 
16-25 
16-25 
16-20 
16-20 
8-16 


43.  Joints  in  metal  are  made  with  screw  bolts  already  described, 
or  with  rivets.  With  bolts  the  holes  should  come  fair  when  the  pieces 
are  assembled  and  the  bolt  should  fit  snugly  in  the  hole ;  abutting 
surfaces  should  be  well  painted  before  assembling  to  exclude  moisture. 
In  riveted  Joints  it  is  equally  important  that  the  holes  come  fair, 
but  the  rivet  should  fit  loosely  in  the  hole.  Bolted  joints  are  much 
more  conveniently  made,  especially  in  the  field,  but  they  have  less 
strength  than  the  riveted  ones. 

Joints  in  metal  are  most  frequently  made  by  the  use  of  auxiliary 

Sieces  such  as  "butt  atrapsr  angle  plates,  gusset  plates,  angle  irons,  etc. 
ome  common  forms  are  shown  in  figures  10  to  15. 

44.  Fellinsr  trees. — If  convenient,  arrange  for  the  tree  to  fall  in 
the  direction  of  its  natural  inclination.  If  it  be  necessary  to  fell  In 
another  direction,  use  ropes  to  pull  the  tree  partly  over  before  the 
cutting  is  finished.     Commence  catting  with  the  ax  on   the  side 
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toward  which  the  tree  is  to  fall ;  cut  as  far  as  the  center  of  the  tree 
or  a  little  beyond,  as  in  fignre  16 ;  then  change  to  the  opposite  side 
and  commence  cutting  slightly  above  the  former  cut,  continuing  until 
the  tree  falls.  If  experienced  axmen  be  lacking,  better  results  can 
be  obtained  with  crosscut  saws.  Cut  from  the  falling  side  until  the 
saw  begins  to  Jamb,  then  cut  from  the  other  side  until  the  tree  falls. 
Both  saw  and  ax  mav  be  used. 

45.  Framlns. — The  following .  methods  are  applicable  to  joining 
the  sills  and  caps  to  the  posts  of  wooden  trestles  : 

By  driftholts  (fig.  33),  two  through  the  foot  of  each  post  into  the 
sill  and  one  through  the  cap  into  the  post. 

By  using  apUt  caps  and  atlls  (figs.  31  and  32).  Instead  of  a  single 
stick  of  timber  two  pieces  of  half  the  width  are  used.  For  example, 
a  12  by  12  inch  cap  or  sill  is  replaced  by  two  6  by  12  inch  sticks. 
A  tenon  3  to  6  inches  thick  and  the  full  width  of  the  post  is  made  on 
its  top.  One  of  the  cap  or  sill  pieces  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
tenon  and  held  in  place  by  bolts  at  each  post. 

By  fish  plates  and  holts,  as  in  figure  37. 

Figtires  18  to  30  show  various  useful  forms  of  joints. 

KNOTS. 

46.  The  following  knots  are  most  useful  in  bridging : 

Overhand  knot  (fig.  38a),  used  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  prevent 
unreeving  or  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  rope  from  slipping  through  a 
block. 

Figure-of-eight  knot  (fig.  386),  used  for  purposes  similar  to  above. 

Square  or  reef  knot  (fig.  38),  commonly  used  for  joining  two  ropes 
of  the  same  size.  The  standing  and  running  parts  of  each  rope  must 
pass  through  the  loop  of  the  other  in  the  same  direction,  1.  e.,  from 
above  downward  or  vice  versa;  otherwise  a  granny  (fig.  39)  is 
made,  which  is  a  useless  knot  that  will  not  hold.  The  reef  knot 
can  be  upset  by  taking  one  end  of  the  r^e  and  its  standing  part 
and  pulling  them  in  opposite  directions.  With  dry  rope  a  reef  knot 
is  as  strong  as  the  rope ;  with  wet  rope  it  slips  before  the  rope  breaks, 
while  a  double  sheet  bend  is  found  to  hold. 

The  thief  knot  (fig.  40),  commonly  mistaken  for  a  reef  knot,  should 
be  avoided  as  it  will  not  hold.  The  figure  shows  that  the  end  of  each 
rope  turns  around  the  standing  part  instead  of  around  the  end  of  the 
other,  as  In  a  reef  knot. 

Single  sheet  hend,  weaver's  knot  (fig.  41),  used  for  joining  ropes 
together,  especially  when  unequal  in  size.  It  is  more  secure  than 
the  reef  knot  but  more  dlfllcult  to  untie. 

Double  sheet  hend  (fig.  42),  used  also  for  fastening  ropes  of  un- 
equal sizes,  especially  wet  ones,  and  is  more  secure  than  the  single 
sheet  bend. 

Two  half  hitches  (fig.  43),  especially  useful  for  belaying,  or  making 
fast  the  end  of  a  rope  round  its  own  standing  part.  The  end  may 
be  lashed  down  or  seized  to  the  standing  part  with,  a  piece  of  spun 
yam  ;  this  adds  to  its  security  and  prevents  slipping. 

This  knot  should  never  be  used  for  hoisting  a  spar. 

Round  turn  and  tuo  half  hitches  (fig.  44),  like  the  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  a  turn  is  first  taken  round  the  spar  or  post. 

Fisherman's  hend  or  anchor  knot  (fig.  45),  used  for  fastening  a 
rope  to  a  ring  or  anchor.  Take  two  turns  round  the  iron,  then  a 
half  hitch  round  the  standing  part  and  between  the  rings  and  the 
turns,  lastly  a  half  hitch  round  the  standing  part. 

Clove  hitch  (fig.  46),  generally  used  for  fastening  a  rope  at  right 
angles  to  a  spar  or  at  the  commencement  of  a  lashing.  If  the  end 
of  the  spar  is  free,  the  liitch  is  made  by  first  forming  two  loops,  as 
in  fig.  47,  placing  the  right-hand  loop  over  the  other  one  and  slipping 
the  doable  loop  (fig.  48)  over  the  end  of  the  spar.  If  this  can  not 
be  done,  pass  the  end  of  the  rope  round  the  spar,  bring  it  up  to  the 
tight  of  the  standing  part,  cross  over  the  latter,  make  another  turn 
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round  the  spar,  and  bring  up  the  end  between  the  spar»  the  last  turn, 
and  the  standing  part  (fig.  49).  When  used  for  securing  guys  to  sheer 
legs,  etc.,  the  knot  should  be  made  with  a  long  end,  which  is  formed 
into  two  half  hitches  round  the  standing  part  and  secured  to  it  with 
spun  yam. 

Timber  hitch  (fig.  50),  used  for  hauling  and  lifting  spars.  It  can 
easily  be  loosed  when  the  strain  is  taken  off,  but  will  not  slip  under 
a  pull.  When  used  for  hauling  spars,  a  half  hitch  is  added  near 
the  end  of  the  spar  (fig.  51). 

Telegraph  Mich  (fig.  52),  used  for  hoisting  or  hauling  a  spar. 

Hawser  bend  (fig.  53),  used  for  Joining  two  large  cables.  Each 
end  is  seized  to  its  own  standing  part. 

BowUne  (fig.  54),  forms  a  loop  that  will  not  slip.  Make  loop  with 
the  standing  part  of  the  rope  underneath,  pass  the  end  from  below 
through  the  loop,  over  the  part  round  the  standing  part  of  the  rope, 
and  then  down  through  the  loop  e.  The  length  of  bight  depends 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  knot  is  required. 

BotcUne  on  a  bight  (fig.  55).  The  first  part  is  made  like  the 
above,  with  the  double  part  of  a  rope ;  then  the  bight  a  is  pulled 
through  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  bent  past  d  and  come  up  in 
the  position  shown.  It  makes  a  more  comfortable  sling  for  a  man 
than  a   single   bight. 

Running  oowline  (fig.  56). 

To  sling  a  barrel  or  box  horizontally  (fig.  57)  make  a  bowline  with 
a  long  bight  and  apply  it  as  shown. 

To  sling  a  barrel  vertically  (fig.  58),  make  {in  overhand  knot  on  tog 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  rope ;  open  out  the  knot  and  slip  each  half  ox 
it  down  the  sides  of  the  cask ;  secure  with  a  bowline. 

Cat*8-vaw  (figs.  59  and  60).  Form  two  equal  bights,  as  in  figure 
59 ;  take  one  in  each  hand  and  roll  them  along  the  standing  pact  till 
surrounded  by  three  turns  of  the  standing  part ;  then  bring  both  loops 
(or  bights)  together  and  pass  over  the  nook  of  a  blo<^,  as  in  figure 
60,  where  the  hook  is  shown  moused  with  yarn. 

Sheep  shank  (fig.  61),  used  for  shortening  a  rope  or  to  pass  by  a 
weak  spot ;  a  half  hitch  is  taken  with  the  standing  parts  around  the 
bights. 

Rolling  hitch  (fig.  62),  used  for  hauling  a  larger  rope  or  cable.  Two 
turns  are  taken  around  the  large  rope  in  the  direction  in  which  It  is  to 
be  hauled  and  one  half  hitch  on  the  other  side  of  the  hauling  part.  A 
useful  knot  and  quickly  made. 

For  armored  cable,  or  wet  manila  rope,  the  hitch  must  be  made  with 
a  strap  of  rope  yarn  (fig.  86).    Rope  will  not  hold. 

Blackwall  hitch  (fig.  63),  used  for  attaching  a  single  rope  to  a  hook 
of  a  block  for  hoisting. 

Mooring  knot  (fig.  64).  Take  two  turns  around  the  mooring  or 
snubbing  post,  pass  the  free  end  of  the  rope  under  the  standing  part ; 
take  a  third  turn  above  the  other  and  pass  the  free  end  between  the 
two  upper  turns. 

Carrick  bend  (fig.  65),  much  used  for  hawsers  and  to  fasten  guys  to 
derricks 

Wall  knot  (figs.  66  and  67)  and 

Crown  on  wall  (figs.  68  and  69)  ;  both  used  for  finishing  ofT  the  ends 
of  ropes  to  prevent  unstranding. 

To  make  a  short  splice  (figs.  70,  71,  and  72)  unlay  the  strands  of 
CAch  rope  for  a  convenient  length.  Bring  the  rope  ends  together  so 
that  each  strand  of  one  rope  lies  between  the  two  consecutive  strands 
of  the  other  rope.  Draw  the  strands  of  the  first  rope  along  the  second 
and  grasp  with  one  hand.  Then  work  a  free  strand  of  the  second  rope 
over  the  nearest  strand  of  the  first  rope  and  under  the  second  strand, 
working  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  twist  of  the  rope.  The  same 
operation  applied  to  all  the  strands  will  give  the  result  shown  by 
figure  71.  Tue  splicing  may  be  continued  in  the  same  manner  to  any 
extent  (fig.  72),  and  the  free  ends  of  the  strands  may  be  cut  off  when 
desired.    The  splice  may  be  neatly  tapered  by  cutting  out  a  few  flbero 
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from  each  strand  each  time  it  is  passed  throogh  the  rope.     Boiling 
under  a  board  or  the  foot  will  make  the  splice  compact. 

Long  splice  (figs.  73,  74). — ^Unlay  the  strands  of  each  rope  for  a 
convenient  length  and  bring  together  as  for  a  short  splice,  unlay  to 
any  desired  length  a  strand,  a,  of  one  rope,  laying  in  its  place  the 
nearest  strand,  a,  of  the  other  rope.  Repeat  the  operation  in  the  op- 
posite direction  with  two  other  strands,  o  and  /.  Figure  74  shows 
strands  c  and  f  secured  by  tying  together.  Strands  b  and  e  are  shown 
secured  by  unlaying  half  of  each  for  a  suitable  length  and  laying  half 
of  the  other  in  place  of  the  unlared  portions,  the  loose  ends  being 
passed  through  the  rope.  This  splice  is  used  when  the  rope  is  to  run 
through  a  block.  The  diameter  of  the  rope  is  not  enlarged  at  the 
splice.  The  ends  of  the  strands  should  not  be  trimmed  off  close  until 
the  splice  has  been  thoroughly  stretched  by  work. 

Eye  splice  (figs.  75,  76o,  76,  76a). — Unlay  a  convenient  length  of 
rope.  Pass  one  loose  strand,  a,  under  one  strand  of  the  rope,  as  shown 
in  figure  75,  forming  an  eye  of  the  proper  size.  Pass  a  second  loose 
strand,  b,  under  the  strand  of  the  rope  next  to  the  strand  which  se- 
cures a  (fig.  75a).  Pass  the  third  strand,  o,  under  the  strand  next  to 
that  which  secures  h  (fig.  76).  Draw  all  taut  and  continue  and  com- 
plete as  for  a  short  splice. 

LASHINGS. 

47.  To  lash  a  transom  to  an  upright  spar  (fig.  77),  transom  in 
front  of  upright. — A  clove  hitch  is  made  round  the  upright  a  few 
inches  below  the  transom.  The  iashing  is  brought  under  the  transom, 
up  in  front  of  it,  horizontally  behind  the  upnght,  down  in  front  of 
the  transom,  and  back  behind  the  upright  at  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  transom  and  above  the  clove  hitch.  The  following  turns  are 
kept  outside  the  previous  ones  on  one  spar  and  inside  on  the  other, 
not  riding  over  the  turns  already  made.  Four  turns  or  more  are 
required.  A  couple  of  frapping  turns  are  then  taken  between  the 
spars,  around  the  lashing,  and  the  lashing  is  finished  off  either 
round  one  of  the  spars  or  any  part  of  the  lashing  through  which  the 
rope  can  be  passed.  The  final  clove  hitch  should  never  be  made 
around  the  spar  on  the  side  toward  which  the  stress  is  to  come,  as 
it  may  Jam  and  be  difficult  to  remove.  The  lashing  must  be  well 
beaten  with  handspike  or  pick  handle  to  tighten  it  up.  This  is 
called  a  square  lashing. 

48.  Lashing  for  a  pair  of  shears  (fig.  78). — ^The  two  spars  for  the 
shears  are  laid  along^de  of  each  other  with  their  butts  on  the 
ground,  the  points  below  where  the  lashing  is  to  be  resting  on  a  skid. 
A  clove  hitch  is  made  round  one  spar  and  the  lashing  taken  loosely 
eight  or  nine  times  about  the  two  spars  above  it  without  riding.  A 
couple  of  frapping  turns  are  then  taken  between  the  spars  and  the 
lashing  is  finichedf  off  with  a  clove  hitch  above  the  turns  on  one  of 
the  spars.  The  butts  of  the  spars  are  then  opened  out  and  a  sling 
passed  over  the  fork,  to  which  the  block  is  hooked  or  lashed,  and 
fore  and  back  guys  are  made  fast  with  clove  hitches  to  the  bottom 
and  top  spars,  respectively.  Just  above  the  fork  (fig.  79). 

49.  To  lash  three  spars  together  as  for  a  gin  or  tripod. — ^Mark  on 
each  spar  the  distance  from  the  butt  to  the  center  of  the  lashing. 
Lay  two  of  the  spars  parallel  to  each  other  with  an  interval  a 
little  greater  than  the  diameter.  Best  their  tips  on  a  skid  and  lay 
the  third  spar  between  them  with  its  butt  in  the  opposite  direction 
so  that  the  marks  on  the  three  spars  will  be  in  line.  Make  a  clove 
hitch  on  one  of  the  outer  spars  below  the  lashing  and  take  eight  or 
nine  loose  turns  around  the  three,  as  shown  in  figure  80.  Take  a 
couple  of  frapping  turns  between  each  pair  of  spars  in  succession 
and  finish  witn  a  clove  hitch  on  the  central  spar  above  the  lashing; 
Pass  a  sling  over  the  lashing  and  the  tripod  is  ready  for  raising. 

50.  Holdfaata. — To  prepare  a  fastening  in  the  ground  for  the 
attachment  of  guys  or  purchases,  stout  pickets  are  driven  into  the 
ground  one  behlna  the  other,  in  the  line  of  pulL     The  head  of  each 
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picket  except  the  last  is  secured  by  a  lashing  to  the  foot  of  the 
picket  next  behind  (fig.  81).  The  lashings  are  tightened  by  rack 
sticks,  the  points  of  which  are  driven  into  the  ground  to  hold  them  in 
position.  The  distance  between  the  stakes  should  be  several  times 
the  height  of  the  stake  above  the  ground. 

Another  form  requiring  more  labor  but  having  much  greater 
strength  is  called  a  "  decidman/*  and  consists  of  a  log  laid  in  a 
transverse  trench  with  an  inclined  trench  intersecting  it  at  its 
middle  point.  The  cable  is  passed  down  the  inclined  trench,  takes 
several  round  turns  on  the  log,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  half  hitches 
and  marlin  stopping  (figs.  82,  88,  and  84).  If  the  cable  is  to  lead 
horizontally  or  inclined  downward,  it  should  pass  over  a  log  at  the 
outlet  of  the  inclined  trench  (fig.  83).  If  the  cable  is  to  lead  up- 
ward, this  log  is  not  necessary,  but  the  anchor  log  must  be  buried 
deeper. 

BLOCKS  AND  TACKLES. 

51.  The  parts  of  a  block  are  the  shell  or  frame,  the  sheave  or 
wheel  upon  which  the  rope  runs,  and  the  pin  upon  which  the  wheel 
turns  in  the  shell.  A  strap  of  iron  or  rope  passes  around  the  shell 
and  forms  attachments  for  a  ^oolc  at  one  end  and  an  eye  'at  the 
other.     (See  flgs.  85,  86,  87,  and  88.) 

Blocks  are  also  made  entirely  of  metal,  in  which  the  strap  is  re- 
placed by  bolts   (fig.  89). 

Blocks  are  designated  by  the  length  of  the  shell  in  inches  and  by 
the.  number  of  their  sheaves.  Those  with  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
sheaves  are  called  single,  double,  triple,  and  qtiadruple.  The  largest 
rope  a  wooden  block  will  take  has  a  circumference  equal  to  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  shell.  Self-lubricating  blocks  may  be  ob- 
tained and  are  to  be  preferred. 

A  snatch  block  is  a  single  block  with  the  shell  and  strap  open  at 
one  side  to  admit  a  rope  without  passing  the  end  through  (ng.  ^0) . 

A  running  block  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  moved ;  a  standing 
block  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support  (flgs.  94,  95,  and  96).  A 
simple  tackle  consists  of  one  or  more  blocks  rove  with  a  single  rope 
or  fall.  The  end  of  the  fall  fixed  in  the  tackle  is  called  the  standing 
end;  the  other  is  the  running  end.  Each  part  of  the  fall  between 
the  two  blocks,  or  between  either  end  and  the  block,  is  called  a 
return. 

To  overhaul  is  to  separate  the  blocks ;  to  round  in,  to  bring  them 
closer  together.  When  the  blocks  are  in  contact  the  fall  is  said  to 
be  chockablock. 

A  whip  is  a  single  fixed  block  and  fall ;  it  gives  no  increase  of 
power.     A  whip  on  a  whip  (fig.  98)  doubles  its  power. 

A  hiff  tackle  consists  of  a  single  and  a  double  block,  either  fixed  or 
movable  (fig.  94). 

A  gun  tackle  consists  of  a  double  and  a  single  block,  the  standing 
end  attached  to  the  fixed  block  (fig.  95). 

GENERAL  NOTES  ON  BRIDGE  DESIGN. 

52.  When  frequent  supports  can  be  obtained,  the  fioor  system,  con- 
sisting of  longitudinal  beams  and  cross  planking,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, rests  directly  on  piers.  This  method  of  construction  should  be 
adopted  whenever  practicable.  If  long  spans  are  necessary,  the  fioor 
system  must  be  sustained  by  cantilevers,  trusses,  arches,  or  cables 
resting  on  the  supports  and  forming  cantilever,  truss,  arched,  or  sus- 
pension bridges. 

53.  A  roadway  9  feet  wide  in  the  clear  should  be  provided  to  pass 
infantry  in  fours,  cavalry  two  abreast,  and  military  wagons  in  one 
direction ;  a  width  of  6  feet  will  sufllce  for  infantry  In  column  of 
twos,  cavalry  in  single  file,  and  field  guns  passed  over  by  hand. 

The  clea^  width  of  roadway  of  an  ordinary  highway  bridge  should 
not  be  less  than  12  feet  for  single  track  or  20  feet  for  double  track. 
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The  clear  head  room  in  ordinary  military  bridges  should  not  be  less 
than  9  feet  for  wagons  and  cavalry;  for  highway  bridges  not  less 
than  14  feet. 

Ramps  at  the  ends  of  a  bridge,  if  intended  for  artillery,  should  not 
be  steeper  than  1  on  7.  For  animals,  slopes  steeper  than  1  on  10  are 
inconvenient. 

If  the  bridges  are  high,  hand  rails  should  be  provided.  A  single 
rope  may  suffice,  or  it  may  have  brush  placed  upon  it  to  form  a 
screen. 

A  guard  rail  should  be  provided  along  each  side  of  the  roadway, 
near  the  ends  of  the  flooring  planks.  In  hastv  bridges  it  may  be  se- 
cured by  a  lashing  or  lashings  through  the  planking  to  the  stringer 
underneath.     Otherwise  it  may  be  fastened  with  spikes  or  bolts. 

54.  Examples  of  improvised  sliort-apan  military  bridges : 
Trussed  ladder  "bridge. — A  ladder  may  be  used  as  a  bridge  by  plac- 
ing it  on  its  edge,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  trussed  beam.  A  portable 
bridge  of  this  kind  was  used  in  China  in  1860  for  crossing  canals. 
Two  beams  24  feet  long  were  formed  out  of  four  scaling  ladders,  each 
12  feet  long,  by  lashing  them  in  pairs  end  to  end,  with  planks  3  feet 
long  covering  the  Junctions.  The  beams  so  made  were  laid  across  the 
canal,  set  on  edge  in  grooves  cut  into  the  bank.  Planks  4  feet  long 
were  laid  across  from  beam  to  beam  to  form  the  roadway  (fig.  99). 

This  bridge,  24  feet  long,  was  laid  and  crossed  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Its  total  weight  was  750  pounds,  or  31  pounds  per  foot.  It 
was  crossed  by  half  a  company  of  infantry,  two  abreast,  files  well 
closed  and  in  step. 

The  ladder  beam  may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  trussing  with  a 
rope,  as  shown  in  figure  100. 

In  shallow  streams  intermediate  supports  may  be  quickly  obtained 
by  moving  wagons  into  the  water. 

55.  Spar  bridgres. — This  name  is  applied  to  bridges  built  of  round 
timbers  lashed  together.  Intermediate  points  of  support  are  provided 
bv  inclined  frames  acting  as  struts  to  transmit  weight  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge  to  the  banks.  The  single-lock  and  double-lock 
bridges  with  two  and  three  spans  of  15  feet,  respectively,  are  the 
ones  of  most  utility. 

The  first  step  in  constructing  a  spar  bridge  is  to  measure  the  gap 
to  be  bridged  and  select  the  position  of  the  footings  on  either  bank. 
Determine  the  distance  from  each  footing  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
roadway  if  a  single-lock,  or  the  two  corresponding  points  of  a  double- 
lock  bridge.  Next  determine  and  mark  on  each  spar  except  the  diag- 
onals the  places  where  other  spars  cross  it.  The  marking  may  be 
done  with  chalk  or  with  an  ax.  If  possible  a  convenient  notation 
should  be  adopted.  As,  for  example,  in  marking  with  chalk,  a  ring 
around  the  spar  where  the  edge  of  the  crossing  spar  will  come,  and  a 
diagonal  cross  on  the  part  which  will  be  hidden  by  the  crossing  spar. 

A  simple  wav  to  determine  the  length  of  spars  is  the  following: 
Take  two  small  lines  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  gap» 
double  each  and  lash  the  bights  together.  Stretch  them  tightly 
across  the  gap  so  that  the  lashing  comes  at  the  middle,  as  at  A, 
figure  109.  Release  one  end  of  each  and  stretch  it  to  the  footing  on 
the  same  side  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Mark  each  line  at 
the  footing  C  or  C,  and  at  the  position  chosen  for  the  abutment  sill, 
B  or  B\  Cut  the  lashing  and  tase  each  piece  of  rope  to  its  own  side. 
The  distances  AB  and  AB'  are  the  lengths  between  the  transoms,  and 
with  2  feet  added  give  the  length  of  road  bearers  required.  The  dis- 
tances AC  and  AC  are  the  lengths  of  struts  from  butt  to  top  of 
transom,  and  with  3  feet  added  give  the  total  length  of  spars  re- 
quired. 

For  a  double-lock  bridge,  a  piece  of  rope  of  a  length  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  middle  bay  replaces  the  lashlDg.  If  the  banks  are  not 
parallel,  a  measurement  should  be  taken  on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 

If  desired,  a  section  of  the  gap  may  be  laid  down  on  the  ground  in 
full  size  and  the  lengths  of  spars  determined  by  laying  them  in  place. 
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This  method,  though  given  as  standard  by  all  authorities,  requires 
more  time  and  more  handling  of  material  than  the  other  and  gives  no 
better  results.  % 

The  construction  of  a  frame  Is  shown  in  figure  101  and  the  system 
of  marking  in  figure  102.  The  arrangement  of  frames  to  form  a 
single-lock  bridge  is  shown  In  figures  104  and  105,  and  a  double-lock 
bridge  in  figure  107. 

66.  ConsiruoUon  of  9ingle-lock  hridges  (figs.  104,  105,  and  106). — 
Suitable  for  spans  of  30  feet  or  less.  The  two  frames  lock  together 
at  the  center  of  the  span ;  their  slope  must  not  be  more  than  4  on  7. 
The  bridge  can  be  erected  bv  two  or  three  noncommissioned  officers 
and  20  men,  one-half  on  each  side  of  the  gap.  Heavy  spars  require 
more  men. 

The  footings  at  A  and  B  must  be  firm,  horizontal  if  possible,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge.  In  a  masonry  pier  they  may 
be  cut  out.  In  firm  soil  a  simple  trench  will  suffice.  lu  yielding  soil 
a  plank  or  sill  must  be  laid  in  the  trench.  The  frames  are  made  of 
such  length  as  to  give  a  slight  camber  to  the  bridge,  which  may  be 
incroased  to  allow  for  probable  settlement  of  the  footings.  The  inside 
dimension  of  one  frame  is  made  slightly  greater  than  the  outside 
dimension  of  the  other,  so  that  one  frame  mny  fall  inside  of  the  other 
when  hauled  into  position.  For  a  0-foot  roadway  the  standards  of 
the  narrow  (inside)  frame  should  be  0  feet  6  inches  apart  at  the 
transom  and  10  feet  6  inches  at  the  ledger,  in  the  clear,  and  the 
other  (outside)  frame  1  foot  6  inches  wider  throughout. 

A  frame  is  constructed  on  each  bank.  The  standards  are  laid  on 
the  ground  in  prolongation  of  the  bridge,  butts  toward  the  bank.  The 
ledgers  are  lasoed  on  above  and  the  transoms  beneath  the  standards 
at  the  positions  marked.  The  diagonal  braces  are  lashed  to  the 
standards,  two  butts  and  one  tip  above  the  latter,  and  to  each  other. 
Before  the  braces  are  lashed  the  frame  must  be  squared  by  checking 
the  measurements  of  the  diagonals. 

If  necessary,  pickets  for  the  foot  and  guy  ropes  are  driven,  the 
former  about  2  paces  from  the  bank  and  4  paces  on  each  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  bridge;  the  latter  about  20  paces  from  the  bank  and  10 
pnces  on  each  side  of  the  axis.  The  foot  ropes,  CO  (fig.  106),  are  se- 
cured by  timber  hitches  to  the  butts  of  the  standards  and  the  back 
and  fore  guys,  DD  and  EE,  to  the  tips;  the  fore  guys  are  passed 
across  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  guys  of  the  narrow  frame  should  be 
inside  the  guys  and  standards  of  the  wide  frame. 

The  frames  are  put  into  position  one  after  the  other,  or  simul- 
taneously if  there  are  enough  men.  A  man  is  told  off  to  each  foot 
rope  and  one  to  each  back  guy  to  slack  off  as  required,  two  turns  be- 
ing taken  with  each  of  these  ropes  around  their  respective  pickets. 
The  other  men  raise  the  frame  and  launch  it  forward,  assisted  by 
the  men  at  the  fore  guys,  until  the  frame  is  balanced  on  the  edge  of 
the  bank.  The  frame  is  then  tilted  until  the  butts  rest  on  the  foot- 
ing, by  slacking  off  the  foot  ropes  and  hauling  on  the  fore  guys  (fig. 
106).  After  the  head  of  the  frame  has  been  hauled  over  beyond  the 
perpendicular  it  is  lowered  nearly  into  its  final  position  by  slacking 
off  the  back  guys.  When  the  two  frames  are  in  this  position  opposite 
each  other,  the  narrow  frame  is  further  lowered  until  its  standards 
rest  upon  the  transom  of  the  other.  The  wider  (outer)  frame  is  then 
lowered  until  the  two  lock  into  each  other,  the  standards  of  each 
resting  upon  the  transom  of  the  other. 

The  center  or  fork  transom  (figs.  104  and  105)  is  then  passed 
from  shore  and  placed  in  the  fork  between  the  two  frames.  This 
forms  the  central  suoport  to  receive  a  floor  system  of  two  bays,  boilt 
as  alreadv  described. 

The  estimated  time  for  constraction  of  such  a  bridge  is  about  1 
hour  if  the  material  is  available  and  in  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  construction  of  the  roadway  requires  about  20  minutes; 
forming  footings  in  masonry  about  1  hour. 
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67.  Construction  of  douhle-lock  bridge  (flg.  107). — Suitable  for 
spans  not  exceeding  45  feet  and  consisting  of  two  inclined  frames 
which  lock  into  a  connecting  horisontal  frame  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tance pieces,  with  cross  transoms,  dividing  the  gap  to  be  bridged 
into  three  equal  bays  of  about  15  leet.  The  force  required  is  two  or 
three  noncommissioned  officers  and  25  to  50  men ;  the  time  for  con- 
struction, except  roadway,  about  2i  hours ;  extra  time  to  be  allowed 
for  difficult  footings. 

The  width  of  gap  is  measured,  the  position  of  footings  determined, 
and  the  length  of  standards  from  butt  to  transom  determined  and 
marked  as  before. 

The  inclined  frames  in  this  case  are  built  of  equal  widths,  launched 
as  before,  and  held  by  guys  just  above  their  final  position.  Two 
stringers  are  launched  out  from  each  bank  to  the  main  transom. 
The  distance  pieces  (fig.  107)  are  put  into  position  inside  the  stand- 
ards, using  tackle  if  necessary,  and  the  road  transoms  are  placed 
and  lashed  to  the  distance  pieces  at  the  places  marked.  Both  frames 
are  now  lowered  until  they  jam. 

Table  XXI. 

58.  Round  timber  required  for  apar  brldflreat 


Spars. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

Kind  of  bridge. 

At  tip. 

Througli- 
outor 
mean. 

Purpose, 

Number. 
4 
2 
4 

4 
1 

10 
4 
4 
2 
4 

2 

2 

4 

15 

I          4 

Feet. 
22 
15 
15 

20 
15 
20 
20 
20 
15 
15 

25 
.     15 
20 
20 
20 

Inches. 
7 

7' 

Inches. 

Standards. 

Single  lock,  30-foot 
span. 

• 

6 
4-6 

3 

10 

6 

3-6 

Transoms. 

Ledgers  and  shore  trao- 

SOTTlfl. 

Diagonal  braces. 
Fork  transoms. 
Balk. 
Side  rails. 
Standards. 

Double  lock,  45-foot 
span. 

6 
4-6 

8 

10 

3 

6 

4-6 

Main  transoms. 
Ledgers  and  shore  tran- 
soms. 
Distance  pieces. 
Boad  transoms. 
Braces. 
Balk. 
Side  rails. 
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Table  XXII. 
59.  Rope  required  for  apar  brldareai 


Single  lock. 

Double  lock. 

Description  and  size  of  ropee. 

Bopes. 

Total 
length. 

Maxi- 
mum 
weight. 

Ropes. 

Total 
length. 

Maxi- 

mum 

weight. 

Foot  ropes,  3-lnch  circumfer- 
ence. '  0  to  60  feet 

No. 

4 

8 
2 

4 

10 

10 

Feet. 

240 

1,200 
216 

216 

360 

210 

Lbs. 

71 

356 
29 

29 

27 

7 
7 

No. 
4 

8 
2 

8 

14 

10 

Feet. 

240 

1,200 
216 

512 

504 
210 

Lbs. 
71 

Guys,  3-inch  circumference,  120 
to  150  feet 

356 

2-inch  circumference,  108  feet. . 
l}-inch  circumference,  54  feet, 
for  transom  lashings 

29 
68 

l^-inch  circumference.  36  feet, 
for  ledger  and  brace  ushint^. . 

1-inch  circumference,  24  feet, 
for  road  bearers 

37 
7 

Spun  yam 

7 

Aggregate    length    and 
weight  of  rope  required. 

2,442 

526 

*■"•••*' 

2,882 

575 

Miscellaneous  ma4erials:  2  pieces  chalk;  8  pickets  5  feet  long;  4 

Eickets  3  feet  long;  tracing  pickets;  plank  for  chess  (IJ  by  12  inches 
y  10  feet,  according  to  span)  ;  rack  sticks  and  lashings   (at  4-foot 
interyals,  according  to  span)  ;  2  tracing  tapes,  150  feet  each. 

60.  RoadTFay  of  apar  brldflre. — For  Infantry  in  fours  crowded 
the  transoms  should  have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  9  inches  for 
a  span  of  15  feet.  Fire  stringers  2  feet  3  inches  c.  to  c,  and  6 
inches  diameter  at  the  tip  will  suffice.  If  the  sticks  vary  in  size, 
the  larger  ones  should  be  notched  down  on  the  transom  so  as  to 
bring  tne  tops  in  the  same  plane.  The  stringers  should  be  long 
enough  to  overlap  the  transoms  and  should  be  lashed  together  at 
each  tip.  The  noor  is  held  down  by  side  rails  over  the  outside 
stringers  and  lashed  to  them.  If  lumber  can  not  be  obtained,  a  floor 
may  be  made  of  small  spars,  the  interstices  filled  with  brush,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  loam  or  clay  (figs.  108  and  110). 

61.  Treatle  brldsea. — Applicable  to  shallow  rivers  with  firm  bot- 
toms and  not  subject  to  sudden  change  in  water  level.  Improvised 
structures  are  seldom  satisfactory.  On  a  rocky  bottom  they  are 
difficult  to  fit,  on  a  muddy  bottom  they  sink,  and  on  a  sandy  bottom 
they  undermine.  Portable  trestles  require  but  little  timber  and  can 
easily  be  transported.  The  parts  are  fitted  together  and  numbered 
to  facilitate  assembling.  A  trestle  bridge  is  not  limited  as  to  length. 
The  bays  are  of  convenient  length,  usuallv  12  to  15  feet,  depending 
upon  the  traffic  and  the  available  material. 

Accurate  soundings  across  the  stream  along  both  sides  of  the 
bridge  are  required  where  the  bottom  is  irregular  to  determine  the 
length  of  legs  and  the  height  of  the  cap  of  each  trestle  above  the 
bottom. 

62.  Trestlea  of  apara  and  laablnya  are  applicable  to  rocky  ra- 
vines or  when  circumstances  make  it  difficult  to  drive  piles.  They 
may  be  two,  three,  or  four  legged. 


.    .  (rnmc  (or  a  eiagle-lock  bridge 

ipor.  GS),  the  only  difference  being  tbit  tbe  tiestle  Btandards  hav — 
greater  slope.  Four  men  ahould  make  the  trestle  In  40  mlnu 
If  the  timber  be  weak,  both  ledger  and  tranaom  may  be  doubled,  __ 
Id  flgurc  103.  Ll^bt  material  may  ]k  used  Cor  tbe  dlagoDBl  bracea. 
as  little  strain  la  hrougbt  npon  them.  Two-legged  trestles  are  maln- 
talned  In  nprlgbt  positions  by  iRShlng  the  stringers  to  the  traDaoma 

and  br  loDgltudloa.]  bracing  ot  adjaceat  trestles.     Tbe  treaties 

the  snore  must  be   rigidly  braeed  by  spars  laabed  to   the  standardi 
and  to  stout  stakes  arlTen  in  tbe  bank.     Tbls  end  braolng  Is  vetv 

Three-legged  trestles  (fig.  Ill)  bavc  the  advantage  oF  utilizing 
light  material.  They  will  stand  without  bracing  and  admit  ot  more 
rendy  adjustment  than  tiie  other  lorms. 

To  make  a  tripod,  tbe  laahlns  of  the  tips  may  be  done  as  described 
In  pata^rajih  49  or  aa  shown  In  figure  11 Z.  the  latter  method  per- 
mittlag  a  (ransom  to  be  plated  In  the  fork.  In  the  lattH'  method 
the  tips  or  the  two  legs  are  lashed  together  with  a  shear  lashing 
(par.  4S),  and  the  third  leg  or  tripad  la  then  added.  The  tripod  Is 
then  raised,  tbe  feet  placed  on  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
tilth  sides  about  bait  the  height  of  the  tripod  and  Mcured  by  laahlng 
tbree  light  ledgers,  as  shown  In  the  figure. 

Three-legged  treatli.'B  ot  bamboo  fitted  with  three  transoms  lashed 
at  different    heights    for    varying   depths    of   water    were    used    neal 
Manila  tor  a  portable  brlr       --''■■-  ~.       .  .    .      .. 

bamboo  frames  covered  w 

■    ■      -"-     and^v 

A  four-lcggf^d 
figure  113.  It  to 
locked  together  a 
the  feet.    Tbe  bre 


treaties  are  not  con  von  lent 

If  trestles  are  placed  I 

necessary  to  ballast  them  I 

can  bv  put  on.     Pieces  ol 


e  with  legs  of 
e,  and  Mtad  t 
be  feet 
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Tablb  XXIII. 
63.  Spara  and  laslftlnflre  for  treaties  i 


Kind  of  trestle. 


Two-legged. 


Three-legged.. 


Fon]>4egged. 


Number 

of  spars  or 

lashings. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
3 
6 
1 
4 
6 
4 

12 
6 
4 
2 
4 
4 

12 
6 


Length. 


Feet, 

"ia^i4 


30 
15 


14 

4-« 

« 

2 

30 

15 


10-14 


30 
15 


Diameter 

of  spars  or 

circum- 

fwence 

of  rope. 


Inehet. 


Purpose, 


Legs. 
Transom, 
pii^onals. 
jer. 


rags. 

Do. 
Legs. 
Transom. 
Cross  hearers. 
Ledgers. 
Stakes. 
T4Mhings. 

Do. 
LegB. 
Transom. 
Diagonals. 
Ledgers. 
Lashings. 

Do. 


64.  Erectlnv  trestle  brldyea. — ^Trestles  may  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion by  hand  in  dry  situations,  and  also  in  shallow  streams  of  mod- 
erate current  when  the  weather  will  permit  men  to  work  in  the 
water.  This  method  facilitates  rapid  construction,  as  several  trestles 
can  be  placed  simultaneously.  Alternative  methods  are  slower  of  exe- 
cution, since  but  one  trestle  can  be  placed  at  a  time  if  the  bridge  be 
built  trom  one  end,  or  two  if  work  is  prosecuted  from  both  ends.  One 
of  these  methods  is  shown  in  figure  115.  Inclined  timbers  are  run 
out  from  th^  end  of  the  bridge,  their  lower  ends  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom at  the  point  where  the  next  trestle  is  to  stand.  Slide  the  trestle 
down  these  ways  until  it  strikes  the  bottom.  Lash  stringers  to  the 
cap  and  push  the  bent  into  an  erect  position.  Lay  the  remaining 
stringers  and  complete  the  roadway  over  the  new  bay,  and  place  an- 
other trestle  as  before. 

Another  method  is  shown  In  figure  121,  Involving  the  use  of  beams, 
roller,  and  rope.  The  beams  usea  must  be  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  bay. 

Figure  122  illustrates  a  method  of  placing  trestles  when  a  boat  or 
raft  is  available. 

High  trestles  are  usually  erected  by  the  use  of  a  balance  beam  (fig. 
131)  rolled  forward  as  the  floor  advances  and  projecting  beyond  the 
last  bent  completed. 

65.  Framed  treaties* — The  trestle  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful 
methods  of  utilizing  dimension  timbers  for  bridge  supports.  In 
framed  trestle  bents  (figs.  116  and  117)  the  posts  rest  on  a  sill 
placed  on  the  ground  or  supported  by  footings  of  some  kind.  The 
names  of  the  principal  parts  of  a  trestle  bent  are  indicated  in  figure 
117.  In  varying  the  height  of  the  trestle  the  cap  remains  of  the 
same  length  and  the  batter  posts  have  the  same  inclination.  Th^ 
length  of  the  sill  varies,  as  Indicated  in  dotted  lines  (fig.  116). 


Fifl.11-8  Fig.119  Fig.120 


The  simplest  framed  trestte  is  the  sawborae.     The  relatiTe  dlmcc 

aloQB  a.nd  arrangement  of  ita  parta  are  as  ebo —  '-  " '"'    '■" 

and  120.     The  Bgares  and  proporlitiDB  glVen 
typical  only  — "-  "    -■-  —  — r.  -■     ------  ^ 
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anU  start  the  pump.  If  tbe 
tbe  bammeF.  tap  It  U^tltl;. 
will  dislodge  thf  pipe. 

In  the  I'MUpplne  streaoiB  piles  are  often  placed  by  Betting  tbem  up 
In  posltiOD  and  working  tbe  tops  back  and  tortb  b;  eh;  tinea  or 
twUtlng  tbem  by  levers,  Od  a  trlbatarr  ol  CanUllelH  RlTer  between 
Bayambang  and  Camllleig,  12-lnFb  piles  were  suok  In  the  river  to  10 
or  12  root  penetratlDn.  The  peculiar  soltncsa  ot  bottom  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  native  woods  cootrtbute  to  the  aucceBs  of  this  melbofl. 

When  the  pUea  of  a  bridge  are  to  be  driven  by  band,  the  following 
method,  whicli  utilizes  the  floor  of  the  bridge  as  a  working  platform, 
hae  been  found  to  work  admirably.  It  was  devised  by  Capt.  Kees,  In- 
atructor  of  engineering  In  the  General  Service  and  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan».,  BQd  used  by  him  In  the  Instruction  of  hlH  elasses. 

The  flrst  bent  la  driven  at  the  water's  edge  and  connected  with  the 
abore  by  a  bay  of  roadway.  A  derrick  frame  Is  prepared  as  sIiowd  Id 
flgare  1420.  Tbe  feet  of  the  Btamjards  are  forked  to  embra™  the 
restle  cap.      A   Door  frame  Is  formed  by  lashing  two  strlQger 


lacing  a  diagonal.     This  frame  Is  laid  on  tbe  floor  of 

y  with  the  free  ends  of  the  Birtngers  under  the  last  cap  and 

lashed   to  it.'tlie  lashings  passing  up  on  the  rear  side  and  down  on 


BlAe  of  the  eapB  (fig.  142o'  first  stage),      _    .   . 

nul  are  on  top  of  the  stringers  In  this  posltton.     The  frame 

at  first  by  band  and  later  by  the  fore  guys  and  rotates  about 

_.    ._,    .o  which  the  stringers  are  laslied.     As  the  frame  psases  the 

'erUcaT  It  Is  held  by  the  back  guys  and  lowered '•-^•i~  .-...—j 

--'---      -Bcond  stage).     The  derrick  frame  Is 
aelDg  the  cap  outside  of  ihe  atrlngeri 

are  then  revolved  about  the  cap  by  s 


.   ..  e  platform  and  men  may  be  thrown  onto  the  plies  to 
Inking  them.        i 
69.  Dpatsnn  for  pile  drlvern. — It  two  service  pistons' 


ind  pile  driver,  shown  in  figures 
ed.  The  construction  Is  obTloua 
B  tog  of  heavy  wood  16  Inches  in 
ed  on  opposile  sides  to  fit  loosely 
Inserted  near  the  top  and  bottom 

Is  s^own'ln  Bgurea  14T  and  148. 
s,  and  2-Inch  plank  by  alx  men  In 
.  on  the  bridge  as  built. 
i  ISO,  151.  and  152  also  rolls  tor- 
id  the  Inst  one  driven  far  enough 
tour  pile  benta  tbe  double  leads, 
advantage,  as  they  reduce  the 
rate  of  driving. 

.^If  cut  b 

if  the  pile  with  II 

an  top  of  these  strips  <<)c.  149). 
figures  150  and  ISl  a  swinging 
ise   It  ts  hung  from   a  pivot   at- 

.!,_  .....   .1,. f,(  tijp  ga„  n,^g( 

id  held  so  until 
51,  and  1B2).— A  bent 
i^aps  on  the  outside  of 
0  advance  tbe  machine 


BamoES. 


^  > 
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the  proper  distance.  Lash  the  heel  of  the  machine  to  the  trestle 
cap.  As  soon  as  the  leads  clear  the  last  cap  the  hammerjB  may  be 
lowered  into  the  water  to  take  off  their  weight.  When  made  fast  in 
the  new  position,  haul  hammers  to  the  top  of  leads;  hook  onto  piles 
with  the  hoisting  tackles  and  swing  them  in  place ;  pass  lashings 
to  hold  them  and  lower  the  hammers  to  rest  on  their  tops.  Hoist 
and  drop  the  hammers  until  the  piles  are  driven  to  the  required 
penetration  or  resistance.  Hoist  the  hammers,  hang  the  saw  frame, 
and  adjust  to  proper  height.  While  sawing  off,  hook  onto  a  cap 
with  hoisting  tackles,  sling  it  horizontally  into  position,  and  onto 
the  piles  as  soon  as  sawed.  Bore  through  the  cap  into  piles  and 
drive  driftbolts  or  treenails.  Spike  on  the  longitudinal  braces  that 
stay  this  bent  against  the  pull  of  the  shifting  tackles  and  advance 
to  the  next  bent.  Other  bracing  may  be  placed  after  the  pile  driver 
has  passed. 

Above  applies  to  bents  with  two  piles.  For  driving  four-pile  bents 
the  machine  is  shifted  laterally  on  cross  skids  with  tackle  or  with 
handspikes.  When  mules  are  available  they  may  replace  the  men  on 
the  hammer  lines  to  great  advantage. 

71.  The  snpportinflr  power  of  piles  is  not  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  military  bridges  of  hasty  or  temporary  character,  since  a 
slight  settlement  is  usally  of  no  especial  consequence. 

It  may  be  said  In  general  that  the  bearUur  power  oC  piles  will  vary 
from  5  to  70  tons  according  to  the  size  of  the  stick,  its  penetration, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  Into  which  It  is  driven.  A  frictional 
resistance  per  square  feet  of  the  'surface  of  the  pile  in  contact  with  the 
soil  may  have  working  limits  of  200  to  800  pounds.  The  smaller 
should  not  be  exceeded  in  alluvial  and  soft  soil  nor  the  greater  in 
firmer  material  such  as  stiff  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  or  mixed  material. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  insure  against  settlement,  the  following  for- 
mula, known  as  the  "  Engineering  News  Formula,"  may  be  used : 

'S  +  l 
in  which 

I/— >safe  load  In  pounds. 
tr»sweight  of  hammer  in  pounds. 
h«^taXi  of  hammer  in  feet  (average  of  last  few  blows). 
/Sfaspenetration  per  blow  in  Inches  (average  of  last  few  blows). 
This  formula  includes  a  factor  of  safety  of  6,  or  Is  based  on  the 
12  wh 
assumption  that  'g  ^i  —the  ultimate  supporting  capacity  of  the  pile. 

No  pile  formula  yet  proposed  is  absolutely  reliable.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  simplest,  and  probably  among  the  best. 

CRIB  CONSTRUCTION. 

72.  In  dry  aituaUona  the  cribs  are  built  on  the  site  and  no  fasten- 
ings are  required.  The  ground  is  prepared  to  receive  the  bottom 
timbers,  lev^  and  bearing  firmly  toward  the  ends  and  but  lightly  in 
the  middle.  The  sticks  of  the  next  course  are  laid  across  their  ends, 
noting  that  they  rest  fair  and  do  not  rock.  If  logs  are  used,  the 
ends  are  flattened  sufficiently  to  give  bearing  surfaces.  With  dimen- 
sion timbers  each  piece  which  does  not  lay  fair  must  be  given  a  solid 
bearing  by  shims  or  wedges  before  the  next  one  Is  put  on.  These 
small  pieces  must  be  fastened  so  that  they  can  not  Jar  out.  The 
construction  of  a  dry  crib  Is  shown  in  figure  153. 

The  part  of  a  crib  that  Is  to  stand  in  water  must  be  tied  together 
and  adapted  to  form  a  cage  for  the  ballast.  Enough  of  the  ballast 
to  overcome  the  flotation  of  the  wood  should  be  so  confined  that  it 
can  not  escape.  For  the  rest,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  ballast  free 
.to  run  out  through*  the  fioor  of  the  crib  and  fill  any  cavities  in  the 
bottom  which  may  exist  or  be  formed  by  the  scour  of  the  cnrreot. 
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A  crib  may  be  given  a  level  bearing  on  a  rough  or  sloping  bottom 
by  holding  it  in  the  desired  position  and  throwing  in  ballast  which 
runs  through. 

A  large  crib  may  be  made  in  compartments  or  pockets,  the  interior 
ones  floored  to  take  the  sinking  ballast  and  the  others  open  at  the 
bottom  to  allow  ballast  to  run  through  (figs.  154  and  155).  A 
small  crib  made  in  one  pocket  may  have  extra  logs  in  the  second 
course  on  which  a  large  rock  can  be  laid  to  sink  the  crib,  after 
which  smaller  ballast  may  be  thrown  in  around  it  (fig,  156). 

73.  Cribs  are  built  on  shore  usually  on  inclined  ways,  and  when  up 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  form  a  substantial  raft  may  be  launched 
They  are  built  up  to  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  stand  and  are  floated  to  their  places.  The  sink- 
ing b'allast  is  then  placed  in  the  closed  compartments  or  on  the 
floor  prepared  to  receive  it,  until  the  crib  is  well  grounded.  By 
means  of  spars  set  at  the  corners  with  tackle  attacned,  the  lower 
corners  may  be  raised  until  the  crib  is  level,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ballast  thrown  in. 

The  construction  of  the  sides  of  a  crib  must  be  adapted  to  the 
ballast  to  be  used.  If  large  stones  are  available,  the  nill  interval 
may  be  left  between  sticks  as  described  for  dry  cribs.  If  the  ballast 
is  small,  the  timbers  must  be  gained  together  to  make  the  spaces 
smaller,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  plank  the  sides  of  the 
crib. 

74.  To  resist  the  outward  thrust  of  the  hallast  the  logs  may  project 
In  full  size  a  foot  or  two  at  each  end,  so  that  each  one  rests  in  a 
notch  cut  in  the  one  below.  A  log  may  be  split  into  quarters  and 
one  of  these  placed  in  each  outside  corner,  nailed  or  pinned  to  each 
timber.  For  light  cribs  in  shoal  water  the  projection  may  be  small 
and  a  pole  substituted  for  the  quarter  log.  Both  of  these  methods 
are  shown  in  figures  155  and  156.    For  cribs  of  squared  timbers,  two 

?1anks  nailed  or  pinned  in  the  outside  corner,   as  shown  in  figure 
57,  are  best. 

75.  On  a  bottom  of  soft  mud  it  may  be  necessary  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  pier  over  a  greater  area  than  its  own  bottom.  For 
this  purpose  riprap  stone  is  commonly  used  if  easily  procurable.  A 
quantity  is  thrown  In  on  the  site  of  the  crib  and  allowed  to  find  its 
bed.  When  the  bottom  is  well  covered  and  no  further  settlement 
appears,  the  top  is  roughly  leveled  and  the  pier  sunk  on  top  of  the 
mound. 

If  stone  can  not  be  had,  a  raft  of  logs  may  be  sunk  on  the  bottom 
and  the  pier  built  on  that.  The  logs  should  run  parallel  to  the 
short  side  of  the  crib  or  pier  (figs.  162  and  163). 

76.  A  pier  placed  In  running  water  Increases  the  tendency  to 
scour  in  its  vicinity,  and  if  the  bottom  is  erosible  may  be  under- 
mined. To  prevent  this,  a  flexible  construction  of  brush,  caUed  a 
mattress,  may  be  used.  Its  construction  and  use  are  Illustrated  in 
figures  158-161. 

A  grillage  of  poles  is  made  on  the  ground  or  on  skids,  and  at  every 
intersection  a  stake  is  set  somewhat  longer  than  the  desired  thick- 
ness of  mattress.  A  double  lashing  is  attached  to  the  grillage  at 
each  stake,  brought  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  loosely  fastened 
with  plenty  of  end. 

Brush  is  now  laid  on  in  one  or  more  tiers  until  the  desired  thick- 
ness is  obtained.  A  second  grillage  is  laid  on  the  top  with  its  inter- 
sections at  the  stakes.  The  lashings  are  removed  from  the  stakes, 
passed  around  the  upper  grillage,  and  set  up  with  levers  and  rack 
sticks  (fig.  160).  Such  mattresses  are  usually  built  1  to  2  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  mattress  is  launched  and  floated  to  its  place,  where  it  is  sunk 
en  the  bottom  by  throwing  on  rock  or  other  ballast.  When  in  place 
the  crib  or  pier  is  built  on  top  of  it 

The  effect  of  a  mattress  is  shown  in  flgure  161.  As  the  current 
scours  under  its  outer  edge  the  mattress  bends  downward,  following 
the  bottom  until  the  scour  ceases.  The  mattress  must  be  large 
enough  so  that  this  action  at  the  edges  will  not  disturb  the  middle. 
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LANDING  PIERS. 

TT,  The  diHposltioDS  described  for  pile  and  crib  bridges  are  tbose 
uauall;  adopted  tor  temporary  piers,  wbarvea,  or  docks  for  loadlDE 
or  dlscharKliK  vessels.  Tbe  cblef  dUTerence  la  In  tbe  provision  made 
agalnBt  lateral  thnitta,  which  are  much  Ereater  than  In  the  case  of 
brldses.  Vessels  warping  and  out  ana  even  Btrllclng  tbe  plei, 
which  can  Dot  be  avoided,  cause  excessive  lateral  strains  wblch  call 
for  special  features  In  addition  to  mach  heavier  construction  tbrough- 

Llghtera  can  be  discharged  at  a  properly  constructed  dock  In  con- 
Blderable  aeawa^.  Transports  can  also  be  discharged  Id  a  mod- 
erate aeaway  t>y  providing  adequate  mooriug  devices  at  bow.  stern, 
BDd  on  the  outHlde.  so  that  the  vesBel  can  Ue  held  nlnnEnblp  nf  thi> 
pier,  but  not  touching  It.  Only  In  perfectly  protected 
I .._  "e  airectly -■-- 


fs.  Tbe  beat  moorlnv  Is  a  massive  structure  of  piles  driven  close 

together   and   connected  near  their   tone  by   a  cable,  or  by  bnif"    <"■ 
both.  .  Such  a  conBtructlon  Is  often  called  a  dolphin.     It  yields 


.-  tbe  Srst  Impact  and  develops  reslstanee  steadily  but  rapidly. 
Figure  164  shows  tbe  usual  construction,  and  Qgure  165  tbe  method 
of  binding  witb  wire  rope,  Tbe  end  dI  the  rope  Is  stapled  to  a  pllo 
and  tbe  rope  drawn  around  the  dolphin  until  It  bears       '  '  — 


aple  or  spike  drive 
lour  compl-*'  * — 


, At  least  three  or  four  complete 

should  De  taken.     Wire  rope  Is  best;  chain  neit. 

79.  Sucb  dolphlca 
materials  are  abund 
tools.  The  crib  shoi 
of  water  at  low  tid 
should  be  construct 
ballast  until  the  cr 
down  through  the  pi 
hie.  The  fops  of 
■Ballast,  preferably 
middle  pocket  and  ] 
Such  a  mooring  Is 
destructive  of  lines  i 
when  a  dolpblD  of  a 

SO.  Figures  167  tc 
attention  In  bnlldlng 
piles  and  chocks  so 

dock  without  cateM_„   .__   ,_   .,.__   , —   .,   

lateral  thrusts,  and  tbe  arrangement  of  fasteDlngs  on  the  dock  to  take 
heavy  strains. 


FLOATING  BRIDGES. 


n  grade  of  roadway  with  change  of  » 
aad,  and  to  their  limited  capacity,  whi 


r  level  and  ■ 


laaa,  ana  lo  lueir  limited  capacity,  which  can  not  exceed  the  flotation 
of  the  supports.  As  a  rule,  sucn  bridges  will  be  resorted  to  only 
when  the  materials  for  them  are  plentltnl  and  tbe  materials  for  other 
kinds  scarce. 

This  role  finds  an  Important  exception  in  tbe  organized  bridge 
eqnlpege  prepared  In  advance  to  be  carried  with  an  army.  Such  a 
bridge  possessee  a  great  advantage  In  the  paramount  element  of  time, 
since  it  can  be  laid,  crossed  and  taken  ap  In  less  time  than  any  other 
form  of  bridge  can  be  built,  and  its  component  parts  can  be  osed  as 
water  transportatioa  for  several  Important  purposes  which  no  other 
kind  of  bridge  can  subserve. 

82.  The  bridge  eqolpage  adopted  for  the  United  States  service  Is  of 
two  forms,  heavy  and  Uirht.  Tbe  heavy  equipage  is  sutSclent  in 
capacity  for  all  reqnirementi  of  an  army  on  the  march  and  Is  mobile 


812  ehqineer  field  kahtjax. 


enough  to  be  carried  St  the  ordinary  rnte  o(  msrchlDg.  In  tbe  light 
egQlpne'^,  oiipaclty  Is  somewlJHt  BKcrlflced  for  tlie  sake  of  fur»er 
mobility  to  enable  a  bridge  to  be  (tarried  with  a  nipidi]'  moving 
colomn. 

— '--   of  the  heftyy  equipage  are  compoied   of  six  pontoon 


•   trains   of  the   heftyy  equl 
DOB  and  one  supply  dmsloQ. 


._„ B  of   the  light  equipage  are   composea    of  three  pontoon 

diTlsloDB.  The  poDtoan  section  of  the  eDglnecr  train  of  an  Infajitry 
aiTlsfon  contains  two  lieaTf  pontoon  dlvlBloua  and  one-third  of  a 
pontoon  Bupply  dlvlalon.  The  pontoon  BectloQ  of  the  engineer  train 
Of  a  Cavalry  division  contains  three  Ugbt  pontoon  divisions. 

The  prtnolpal  psitB  In  both  forma  of  bridge  are  pontooix  or  boata: 
the  lonslttiaina!  Tiearers  or  stringers  Jolnlog  them,  called  balkt;  the 
CT05B  planks,  called  clieia:  and  the  beams  which  hold  tbe  cbesa  Id 
position,  called  side  rrtlta    (flg.  181|. 

83.  In  the  heavy  train  each  dlvlsioD  will  eonstmet  a.  bridge  of  11 
bays,  or  22^  feet  in  length,  and  la  divided  Into  four  socNona,  two  of 
which  are  called  pontoon  aecttoni  and  the  otber  two  abutmont  teattont. 
The  two  ahutmi'nt  or  end  sections  siilBcc  for  any  length  of  bridge.  In- 
crease In  length  Is  accomplished  bv  adding  one  or  more  ponton  or  In- 
terior sectiona.  The  pontoon  section  Is  never  divided,  asit  can  not  b^ 
done  wlttiout  breaking  wagon  loads.  This  equlpaee  weighs,  wagons 
Included,  315  pounds  per  toot  of  brtdge,  or  without  wagons  ISfi  poimds. 

A  division  of  light  equipage  will  constru<:t  186  feet  of  bridge.  It  Is 
not  divided  into  sectlonB,  as  each  pontoon  wagon  carries  the  material 


d  the  brtdge  may  be  lengthe 
—      This  equipage  weighs, 

, ...   _. . .   ._  __.  ge,  or  without  wagona  12B  poi...._. 

S4.  Henvr  eqnipase.— .\  division  la  loaded  on  16  wagons.     Eight 


or  more  pontoon  wagons.  This  equipage  weighs,  including  wagons. 
275  pounds  per  foot  of  bridge,  or  without  s  "     ~     """  ~"      '" 

"'    "-—.vr  eqnlpase.—.\  division  la  loBL .._.,.__.     _„__ 

e  called  pontoon  leagona  and  carry  each  a  pontoon.  T  long 

balks,  anchor,  cable.  5  oars,  'i  boat  hooks.  2U  lashings,  9  rack  sticks. 

tbe  wagons  carry  chess  or  doitc  planks  only.  60  each,  or  enough 
for  3  bays,  and  are  called  chem  K>a{ion«.  Two  wagons  carry  each  a 
complete  trestle,  T  long  balka,  T  trestle  balks.  2  abutment  sills,  and 
2  colls  of  rope.      Tbe   tool  loiifTon  carries   aie^s,    shovels,   picks,   tools 

space  cordage.     The  forge  wagon  carries  a  forge,  smithing  tools,  iron, 

85.  SapporttnK  potvor  of  hat 

are  of  wood,  of  about  9|   tons  gri 

ponnda.      Each   can  carry  40  Infiin 

beeldea  Its  crew,  a  total  of  about  9,300   pounds.     This   lot 


fully   equipped 

la   load  crowds 

.   .  conditions.      Thirty 

Is  normal  load  for  one  boat.  In  rough  water 
ncu  and  the  crew  make  a  anitahle  load.  Tbe 
uneven  loading  and  shifting  of  loads  must  be 


avoided. 

The  light  or  canvas  ponton  Is  of  Tl  tons  gross  dlsplac 
weighs  6S0  nounds.  Its  normal  load  la  20  men  and  cr 
sbonld  be  reduced  for  unfavorable  conditions. 

86.  The  >n|>p»rtlnK  pnnrr  of  the 
of  the  roadway.  purpoBely  made  !esa  th 


purpoi 
7  ot  4, 

bridge  of  5  balks  <b  9,S00  pounds  on  tH 
mpporta.  or  6flO  pounds  per  lln»ar  1 
weight  of  Infanfry  armed  and  equlppe' 
tban  tbe  weight  of  such  a  colnmn  If  i 

tbat  on  one  axle  of  a  wagon  of  5  tons 
the  field  gun  and  rarrtajre  and  1,87S  p 
Each  additional  balk  above  5  adds  16. 
onlform  load,  or  1,280  pounds  to  safe  c 
wiu  carry  tbe  siege  gnn  ttltb  a  factor 


Bii  extra  batks,  or  11 
as  the  boats  will  sQpport. 
gBln  and  coDcentrated  ui 
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'ill  arty  as  mach  coneeDtMted  load 


balks  when  used  bI 

e  point  only,  i 


balks  will  he  required  for  the  same 

The  above  loading  should  not  t 

rircnmstancea  and  with  great  cautlo 


exceeded  except  ander  nnusaal 

With  new  and  perlecU;  sound 

errtce  an  olDcer  Tn  charge  of  a 

:  the   loads  gtT«n,   or.   In   other 

„  __, :o  2. 

Heavy  loads  an  wheels  may  be  partially  diBtrlbated  by  track  planks 
or  by  skidding  the  wagons  over  on  shoes  or  runners.  For  Iodk  con- 
Wear  off  the  chess.  Buch  a  floor  serves  also  to  partially  distribute  tbe 
load.     A  covering  of  hay  or  straw  ie  advantageous. 

The  floor  tygteni  of  the  light  train  hss  nine-tenths  the  Btrengtb  of 
tbe   heavy,   with   equal  number  of  balks   for   concentrated   loads  and 

Sual   cspsclty   per    linear    foot   for    uniform   loads,    as   the    bays   are 
oner.     Tte  standard   floor  of  5   balks   will   carry   as  much   as   the 
boats  will  safely  support. 

BT.  CBp&eltr  poutoB  brldsea.—B ridges  marked  "  X  "  will 
safely  carry  load  Indicated. 


CAPACITY  HEAVY  EQUIPAGE  BRIDGE. 
in  In  this  table  refers  to  distance .  between  gunwales  of 


Extended 

Interval  balk 
per  bay 

Normal  In- 
4iiich»). 

-a^sr' 

Load. 

4lncb» 

1^. 

s 

' 

• 

S 

7 

• 

S 

7 

8 

7 

-       - 

X 

i 

i 

I 

i 

I 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

^ 

i 

i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

" 

X 

^ 

X 

X 

Brldfo  with  spana  of  7  feet  may  be  built  by  placing 
In  middle  of  each  bay  of  bridge  built  wltb  extended  int 


extended  intenals. . 


BRIDaBS. 
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Bridge  with  10  feet  4  inches  clear  spans  (16  feet  c.  to  c.  of  boats) 
requires  4  feet  of  the  set  of  balks  in  each  bay  to  overhang  beyond  the 
gunwale  of  one  boat.  ImproviBed  means  must  be  adopted  to  secure 
the  bo&t  in  place  in  the  bridge  when  the  balks  overhang. 

To  provide  a  bridge  with  clear  spans  of  10  feet  4  inches  per  bay 
of  the  same  length  as  one  built  with  normal  interval,  the  material 
used  for  the  latter  must  be  increased  by  three  ponton  wagons  and 
one  chess  wagon  or  equivalent.  To  provide  a  bridge  with  clear  spans 
of  7  feet  per  bay  having  the  same  length  as  the  one  built  witb  normal 
intervals,  the  material  used  for  the  latter  must  be  increased  by  seven 
ponton  wagons  and  two  chees  wagons  or  equivalent. 

Table  XXV. 

CAPACITY  LIGHT  EQUIPAGE  BRIDGE. 


4-mule  Army  wagon. 
6>mule  Army  wagon. 

^inch  gun 

34noh  caisson 

4.7-inch  gun 

6>inch  howitzer 

7.&jnch  howitzer 

9.5-inch  howitzer 

VMnch  howitzer 

U-ton  truck  (loaded) . 

Packard  (empty) 

3-ton  truck  (loaded) . . 
Peerless  (empty) 


Normal  inter- 
val balk  per 
bay  (clear  span, 
10feet2inofaes). 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


The  bridge  of  light  equipage  with  normal  Interval  will  carry  the 
maximum  load  allowed  on  the  canvas  boat.  Therefore  the  bridge 
capacitv  is  not  increased  by  reducing  intervals. 

The  loads  of  the  12-inch  howitzer  and  the  75-hor8epower  caterpillar 
tractor  are  greater  than  the  net  buoyancy  of  either  the  canvas  boat  of 
the  light  equipage  or  the  wooden  boat  of  the  heavy  equipage.  There- 
fore no  bridge  can  be  built  of  the  ponton  equipage  to  pass  them  with- 
out means  of  increasing  the  buoyancy  of  the  boats.  The  load  of  the 
45-horsepower  caterpillar  tractor  is  so  (^ose  to  the  net  buoyancy  of  the 
wooden  boat  of  the  heavy  equipage  that  under  ordinary  conditions  it 
is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  pass  it  over  any  bridge  of  light  or  heavy 
equipage.  In  an  emergency  under  very  favorable  conditions  it  might 
be  possible  to  pass  this  load  over  an  11-baIk  bridge  of  heavy  equipage 
with  clear  span  of  7  feet,  but  the  Engineer  officer  in  charge  is  respon- 
sible and  should  carefully  investigate  aH  conditions  and  estimate 
effects  before  deciding  to  authorize  its  passage. 

As  the  equipage  of  a  ponton  division  (heavy  or  light)  provide  only 
sufficient  number  of  balks  to  construct  a  bridge  of  five  balks  per  bay, 
when  all  the  supports  (boats  and  trestles)  are  used,  additional  balks 
must  be  obtained  to  construct  a  bridge  having  more  than  five  balks 
per  bay ;  or  the  number  of  bays  possible  of  construction  will  be  re- 
dneed  to  an  extent  necessary  to  provide  additional  balks. 
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t  pracllcabte  aod  the 


fflcerB  In  cbarB 

the  cheBB  as  they  lie  npon  tne  DalES,  to 

;  the  wbci'ls  of  the  yehlcles  tnioS  ahall 

be  load  to  be  carried.     LajlEg  longltudl- 

lis,  each  track  made  ap  of  tht«e  rows  of 

Inches,  will  Ik  found  uaefal  In  dletrlbnt- 

■ar  on  chesa. 

Interval  of  two  l)«yB  between  auccesslve 

■  BO  that  when  a  load  la  oser  any  boat 

emitted  to  adjacent  boats. 

jaflsenger  vehicles  should  be  required  to 

crosB  the  bridge  at  lees  than  4  mllea  per  hour,  unless  experience  '-  " 

particular  caae  Indicates  a  higher  — *-  -'  • ' n~.k>.  —. 

atuatlon  requires  the  Increased  a, 

Tbere  will  occur  cases  when  the  EnglDeer  officer  In  cbarge  of  a 
ponton  bridge  could  permit  some  of  the  loads  to  cross  his  bridge 
which  are  represented  in  the  table  aa  not  aafe  to  carrj.  The  coo- 
dlttoD  should  be  very  favorable,  and  Che  E^nglneer  officer  tn  reaching 
a.  decision  must  aeauine  responsibility.  For  example,  the  table  does 
not  Indicate  that  the  empty  3-ton  tracli  can  be  safely  carried  over  a 
flve-balk  bridge  of  heavy  equipage  built  witb  normal  Interrala.  yet  the 
empty  3-ton  truck  was  safely  paaaed  over  s  bridge  ot  thia  ^pe  at 
Hagle  Pass,  Tei..  In  I»ie. 

88.  Dlnplacrment  of  ponton  boiita.— The  following  dlaptace- 
ment  tablea  of  heavy  and  light  boats  of  the  ponton  equipage  will  be 
found  useful  In  estlmatlDg  the  effect  on  boats  In  a  bridge  of  known 
loads  passing  over  a  bridge  i 

TiBLB  XXVI. 

DISPLACEMENT  OP  HEAVY  PONTON  BOAT. 


Draft. 

Water  dla- 
pbced. 

.„... 

Water  dis- 
placed. 

JM 

20 

ISO 

28 

n'.m 

i 

m 

" 

SB5 

32 

2i;a80 

Weight  of  pontoon  boat   (approximately) 

E>ea3  Helgbt  of  bridge   (normal  Interval  5  balks  per  bayi   on 
1  boat    (approximately) 

Displacement  of  boat  In  bridge 

Net   available  buoyancy  of   a   boat    (allowtug   4    laches   free- 
hoard)  (appiozlmatel;) : 


BBIB0X8. 


817 


Table  xxvn. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  LIGHT  (CANVAS)  BOAT. 


Draft. 

Water 
displaced. 

Draft. 

Water 
displaced. 

Inches. 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

Pounds. 
1,025 
2,050 
3,100 
4,150 
5,200 
6,300 
7,375 

Inches. 
.     16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 

Pounds. 
8,475 
9,600 
10-725 
11^850 
13,025 
14,200 
15,350 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  pontoon  boat  (approximately) 380 

Dead  weight  of  bridge  (normal  interval  5  balks  per  hfij)  on 

1  boat    (approximately) , , 1,150 

Displacement  of  boat  in  bridge 2,  730 

Net  available  buoyancy  of  a  boat  (allowing  4  inches  of  free- 
board  (approximately) ^ 10,295 

Experience  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916  indicated  that  the  4.7- 
inch  gun  crossing  a  normal  interval  light  equipage  bridge  having 
7  balks  per  bay  displaced  the  canvas  boats  12  inches;  that  the  Ih- 
ton  truck  loaded  or  the  3-ton  truck  empty  would  displace  the  boats 
9  inches  in  a  normal  interval  heavy  equipage  bridge  having  5 
balks  per  day. 

Tabld  XXVIII. 

89.  Names  and  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  ligrlkt 
and   licavy  trains:  


Name  of  part. 


Pontoon  9J  tons 

Canvas  pontons,  6  tons . 


Balks  and  side  rails. 
Trestle  balks 


Chess , 

Abutment  sills 

Ti^stle  caps,  2  planks,  each. 

Trestle  legs 

Trestle  sh  oe 

Suspension  chains 

Paddles 

Oars 

Boat  hooks 

Back  sticks 


Anchor 

Anchor  cable . 

La^iings 


(Tanvas-pontoon  cover . 
P  ontoon  dhest 


Li^t  train. 


Heavy  train. 


21  feet  by  6  feet  4  Inches 
by  2  feet  4  inches. 

22  feet  by  4i  by  4  J  inches 


11  feet  by  12  by  IJ  inches. 


8  feet. 


8  feet,  blunted  pdnts 

1 J  inches  diameter,  2  feet 

long. 

75  pounds 

3  inches  circumference, 

180  feet  long. 
1  inch  circumference,  18 

feet  long. 

No.  0000  cotton  duck 

8  feet  long,  2  feet  4  inches 

wide,  18  inches' deep. 


31  feet  by  5  feet  8  inches 
by  2  feet  7  Inches. 


27  feet  by  5  by  5  inches. 
21  feet  8  inches  by  5  by  5 
inches. 

13  feet  by  12  by  1*  inches. 

14  feet  by  8  by  6  inches. 
20  feet  by  12  by  2  inches. 

15  feet  by  7  by  3 J  inches. 

§  inch  by  8  feet. 

18  feet. 
10  feet. 
1\  inches  diameter,  2  feet 

long. 
150  pounds. 
3  Inches  circumference, 

240  feet  long. 
1  inch  circumference,  18 

feet  long. 
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Table  XXIX. 
90.  'Weigrbts  of  ^waflTona  and  their  loads  s 


Kind  of  wagon. 


Ponton 

Ohess 

Trestle 

Tool 

Batt^y  and  forge 


Light  train. 

Wagon. 

Load. 

Total. 

Pounds. 
1,750 
1,760 
1,760 
1,700 
2,081 

Pounds. 
1,985 
1,856 
2,060 
1,938 
600 

Pounds 
3,736 
3,606 
3,810 
3,638 
2,681 

Heavy  train. 


Wagon 


Pounds. 
2,200 
1,750 
2,200 
1,700 
2,081 


Total. 


Pounds. 
2,900 
1,280 
2,635 
2,100 
600 


Tot^. 


Poundi. 
5,100 
4,030 
4,835 
3,800 
2,681 


91.  Boat  brldflres. — When  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  boats  found 
on  the  stream  or  elsewhere,  select  those  as  nearly  of  one  size  as  pos- 
sible. Of  these,  use  the  largest  for  the  shore  ends  and  for  the  swift- 
est currents.  Estimate  their  supporting  power  roughly  by  comparing 
their  size  with  the  ponton  boat,  heavy  or  light,  or  compute  as  in  para- 
graph 93,  Support  the  balks  on  saddle  sills  and  transoms  blocked  up 
from  the  frames  of  the  boats.  If  boats  differing  very  much  in  dis- 
placement are  used,  make  the  bays  supported  by  the  small  boats 
shorter  than  those  supported  by  the  larger  ones.  Avoid  getting  a  very 
large  and  a  very  small  boat  adjacent.  The  floor  system  may  be  de- 
signed as  in  paragraph  60  for  spar  bridge.  With  scow-built  barges, 
which  will  usually  have  excess  of  supporting  power,  a  serviceable 
bridge  is  readily  built.  If  the  boats  are  large  and  well  decked,  they 
may  be  placed  endwise  in  the  bridge,  separated  by  20  feet  or  more,  the 
intervals  spanned  by  bays  of  roadway  and  the  decks  used  for  road- 
way on  the  boats  themselves.  With  boats  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  such  a  bridge  should  be  attempted  with  great  caution,  and  only 
tinder  exceptional  circumstances. 

92.  Barrel  piers. — When  barrels  are  available,  floating  piers  can 
be  made  by  assembling  a  sufficient  number  of  them  by  means  of  tim- 
bers or  lashings,  or  both  combined.  An  ordinary  50-gallon  barrel  has 
a  buoyancy  of  about  400  pounds  when  completely  submerged ;  those 
of  other  sizes  in  proportion  to  their  capacity.  The  supporting  power 
of  any  barrel  or  keg  can  be  determined  with  suflicient  accuracy  by 
weighing  it  when  full  of  water  and  again  when  empty ;  the  difference 
will  be  the  supporting  power. 

The  number  of  barrels  required  for  a  pier  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  load  to  be  borne  by  the  supporting  power  of  one  barrel.  A 
margin  of  20  or  25  per  cent  should  be  allowed,  as  the  barrels  of  a 
pier  must  not  be  completely  submerged. 

In  forming  the  piers  the  barrels  are  laid  out  in  line  with  the  bungs 
uppermost.  The  gunwale  timbers  are  placed  over  and  the  rope  slings 
under  the  ends,  the  slings  secured  to  the  gunwales  at  each  end  of  the 
line.  Between  each  pair  of  barrels  on  each  side  a  brace  is  secured  to 
the  sling  and  then  led  around  the  gunwale  on  its  own  side,  round  the 
opposite  brace  rope  and  back  again  to  its  own  gunwale,  where  It  is 
made  fast  (figs.  171,  172,  and  173).  Care  must  be  taken  in  launching 
to  avoid  injuring  the  ropes  by  chafing  on  the  ground. 

The  rafts  so  formed  may  be  united  into  larger  ones  as  indicated  in 
figure  174. 

Where  timber  is  available  the  best  method  of  forming  a  barrel  pier 
is  to  make  an  Inverted  box  crib  of  lumber  or  timbers  nailed,  bolted,  or 
lashed  together.  If  the  crib  is  as  strong  as  it  should  be,  it  may  be 
inverted  over  the  barrels,  which  will  require  no  other  fastenings. 
Figure  175  shows  this  method. 
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03.  Raft  piers. — Rafts  of  timber  may  be  used  for  floating  piers 
when  other  materials  are  not  at  hand.  They  are  durable  if  not  dis- 
turbed and  secure  against  being  sunk  by  hostile  fire.  Their  defects 
are  :  Small  and  decreasing  buoyancy,  great  weight,  and  bulk  (figs.  176 
to  179). 

The  buoyancy  of  each  stick  used  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
rule :  Find  the  girth  or  circumference  at  middle  point  in  feet,  multi- 
ply it  by  itself,  multiply  this  product  by  the  factor  0.08,  and  multiply 
again  by  the  length  of  the  stick  in  feet.  The  result  will  be  the  vol- 
ume of  the  stick  in  cubic  feet,  which,  multiplied  by  the  difference 
between  62J  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  timber,  gives  the 
supporting  power  in  pounds  when  fully  submerged. 

Kxamplet  Find  the  net  buoyancy  of  a  pine  log  with  a  middle 
girth  of  6  feet  and  ia  length  of  35  feet,  and  which  weighs  40  pounds 
to  the  cubic  foot. 

Volume  in  cubic  feet=6  X  6  X  0.08  X  35=100.80  cubic  feet. 

Buoyancy«100.80 X  (62J— 40)=2,268  pounds. 

Allowing  five-sixths  of  this  as  available  buoyancy,  a  bridge  of  7 
such  logs  in  each  pier,  with  20-foot  bays,  will  carry  the  maximum 
infantry  loads  calculated  in  paragraph  85  for  the  heavy  bridge. 

94.  Constraction  of  the  rafts  Is  done  In  the  water  If  possible. 
Arrange  the  logs  side  by  side  to  form  a  point  upstream  (fig.  177). 
The  upstream  ends  should  be  beveled  on  the  lower  side  (fig.  176). 
The  logs  are  held  together  by  cross  timbers  pinned  or  spiked  over  the 
tops.  Where  the  logs  are  of  small  size  additional  sticks  may  be  placed 
in  the  intervals  between  the  others,  or  two  or  more  courses  may  be 
built  up,  the  logs  of  each  layer  at  right  angles  to  those  below.  The 
latter  method  has  been  found  advantageous  in  constructing  rafts  of 
bamboo. 

95.  Ancliorasre  of  floating:  brldgres. — ^The  anchorage  of  the 
piers  of  a  floating  bridge  is  of  the  greatest  Importance.  The  piers 
should  be  so  constructed  and  placed  as  to  present  the  least  obstruction 
to  the  current.  In  nontidal  streams  ail  the  bows  are  placed  up- 
stream ;  in  tidal  estuaries  they  should  alternate  up  and  down  stream. 

The  piers  near  the  shore  should  be  secured  bv  strong  cables  to 
rocks,  trees,  or  deadmen  on  the  shore  above  and  below. 

For  the  heavy  and  light  bridge  equipage  the  anchors  provided  are 
sufficient,  and  in  moderate  currents  it  will  answer  to  anchor  alternate 
boats  upstream  and  every  fourth  one  downstream ;  the  downstream 
anchors  always  on  boats  which  have  upstream  anchors  also.  In 
swift  currents  it  may  be  necessary  to  anchor  every  boat  upstream. 
Even  in  Slack  water  every  second  or  third  boat  should  be  anchored 
both  up  and  down  stream  to  reduce  oscillation. 

For  any  other  kind  of  floating  bridge  every  pier  must  be  securely 
anchored.  Ordinary  anchors  can  be  relied  upon  In  good  holding 
ground  only ;  when  it  is  poor  or  the  current  unusually  swift  two 
anchors  may  be  used,  one  backing  up  the  other  (fig.  180).  Or  the 
following  devices  may  be  used : 

A  line  of  schooners  or  large  barges  may  be  anchored  above  the 
bridge  and  the  piers  moored  to  them ;  or, 

A  hawser  may  be  stretched  across  the  stream,  buoyed  on  inter- 
mediate floats  if  necessary,  and  the  anchor  cables  carried  to  it ;  or, 

Long  guys  may  be  carried  direct  from  each  pier  to  the  shore  and 
secured  as  before  indicated. 

The  length  of  cable  between  anchor  and  pier  should  be  at  least  ten 
times  the  depth  of  the  stream.  Otherwise  the  anchor  Is  likely  to  drag 
and  a  downward  pull  is  brought  on  the  upstream  end  of  the  pier.  The 
anchor  must  be  cast  as  nearly  as  possible  directly  upstream  from  the 
position  which  the  pier  is  to  occupy,  so  that  the  pier  in  the  bridge 
will  have  the  same  position  that  it  would  assume  if  riding  at  anchor. 

Improvised  anchors  may  be  made  of  any  heavy  materials  on  hand, 
as  railway  iron,  pieces  of  machinery,  or  large  stones.  Such  anchors 
must  be  of  considerable  weight,  as  dependence  is  placed  on  their 
mass  rather  than  their  attachments  to  the  bottom. 


H 


H 
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This  method  is  not  often  employed,  as  it  requires  more  piers  for 
the  same  length  of  bridge  and  distributes  the  support  nneqaally, 
throwing  the  roadway  into  humps  when  loaded. 

100.  By  eonveraion. — The  position  of  the  bridge  haring  been  de- 
termined, the  width  of  the  stream  is  accurately  measured  and  a 
soitable  place  at  some  distance  aboTe  the  abutment  is  selected  for 
the  construction  of  the  bridge.  This  place  may  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  tliat  which  the  bridge  is  to  occupy ;  it  is  frequently 

•  oo  some  tributary  of  the  stream  to  be  bridged,  out  of  sight  of  the 
eoemy's  shore. 

The  bridge  is  constructed  parallel  to  the  shore.  Side  rails  are 
lashed  on  all  except  the  extreme  bays.  Material  is  placed  on  the 
upstream  end  of  bridge  to  malie  connection  with  the  far  shore  when 
brides  is  in  final  position.  The  bridge  is  then  allowed  to  float  down 
untiJ  the  downstream  ponton  is  within  15  yards  of  the  near  abut- 
ment and  is  made  fast  to  the  shore. 

The  material  for  the  near  abutment  and  bay  is  brought  down  in  a 
ponton. 

The  upstream  end  of  the  bridge  is  then  shoved  off  and  the  bridge 
piroted  on  its  downstream  end,  which  is  not  permitted  to  ground. 

The  progress  of  the  bridge  is  checked  just  above  the  line  of  the 
abutments  and  it  is  slowly  eased  down  to  iti  final  position.  The 
downstoeam  anchors  are  sast  from  separate  pontons,  as  in  the  bridge 
by  parts.  The  far  abutment  is  then  constructed  and  the  shore  bays 
are  laid. 

101.  CompArtson  of  tbe  foar  metbods. — The  method  of  con- 
struction by  9ucce99ive  pontons  possesses  the  advantages  over  the 
others  of  being  applicable  to  all  streams,  whatever  may  be  their 
velocity,  and  of  requiring  the  minimum  quantity  of  equipage,  the 
fewest  pontoniers,  and  the  shortest  time  for  its  construction.  How- 
ever, the  labor  of  constructing  a  bridge  by  this  method  increases 
rapidly  with  the  number  q€  bavs.  Thus  the  balk  and  chess  carriers 
in  constructing  a  bridge  of  40  bays  are  obliged  to  walk  6S  miles ;  in 
one  of  50  bays,  nearly  10|  miles;  of  60  bays,  14}  miles;  and  of 
100  bays«  40  miles. 

The  method  by  parts  ordinarily  Is  used  in  connection  with  the 
method  by  successive  pontons.  When  the  bridge  is  to  be  more  than 
40  bays  in  length  these  methods  are  combined  as  follows :  The  bridge 
is  begun  at  both  ends,  if  possible,  by  successive  pontons  and  is  pushed 
on  rapidly  toward  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  two  portions  thus 
formed  are  connected  by  parts  which  are  constructed  in  the  mean- 
while along  the  river  bank  above  the  bridge. 

!nie  metMA  by  rafts  is  employed  when  the  passage  of  a  river  is  to 
be  forced,  and  when  the  rafts  can  be  constructed  unobserved  by  the 
enemy,  In  which  case  the  pontoniers  will  be  exposed  to  fire  but  a 
short  time ;  that  is,  while  the  rafts  are  floating  into  position  and  being 
connected.  In  order  that  tiiis  method  of  construction  should  be 
successful,  the  current  must  be  moderate,  and  there  must  be  at  a 
seasonable  distance  above  the  bridge  positions  where  the  rafts  can 
be  constructed  undisturbed  by  the  enemy.  Such  positions  would  be 
afforded  by  islands  or  tributaries  in  our  possession.  This  method  is 
also  employed  when  the  bridge  is  liable  to  injury  from  floating  bodies, 
as  the  portion  threatened  can  be  readily  disconnected,  dropped  out 
of  the  bridge,  and  restored  to  its  place  when  the  danger  is  past.  It 
may  be  used  by  an  army  hard  pressed  in  retreat,  as  the  rafts  on  the 
enemy's  side  of  the  river  may  be  disconnected  and  moved  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  construoUon  by  conversion  is  a  still  more  difficult  operation. 
To  insure  success  the  current  must  be  moderate,  the  holding  ground 
good,  and  the  pontoniers  skillful,  intelligent,  and  cool.  The  awkward- 
ness of  a  single  man,  the  dragging  of  an  anchor,  or  the  parting  of  a 
cable  may  cause  the  failure  of  the  entire  operation.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  employing  this  method  successfully  will  be  exceedingly  rare. 


Tbe  attachments  of  the  false  balks  are  ailapted  to  cohTealeot  re- 
moral  anil  replacenient.  To  open  the  draw.tne  raft  l3  disconnected 
from  the  bridge,  tbe  upstream  cables  slacked  oS,  tbe  raft  drapped 
«at  of  the  opeulnE,  made  fact  at  one  end  to  the  brtdge  and  allowed  to 

BWlng   around.      If   the   current   doee    nc*    — "■—     '^-    — " '    ■-- 

moved  by  hanlliiK  on  the  down-stream  ea 
laid  for  tbe  purpose,  A  wide  draw  In  a 
of  two  rafts,  one  swinging  on  each  end  o 
Tbe  draw  Is  closed  by  hauling  the  r 
the  bridge  aud  Jnst  below  It.  and  tbeo  bi 
Care  must  be  iaken  to  provide  a 
■  eatle  bays  anJ  th( 
tb  St: 

toward  tbe  abutment 


The  uAutment  slfl  sbould  be  placed  aa  low  as  possible  wtthont 
danger  of  being  washed  out.  Tbe  abutment  bsy  will  usually  b« 
nearly  horizontal  when  the  bridge  is  Ugbt.     When  the  bottom  U  < 


and  shoals  gradually,  tbe  sill  may  be  placed  a 
ii-cL  auuYc  uigh-water  mark,  and  the  part  of  tbe  bridge  hcdi  >ih> 
Gbore  built  at  high  water  by  sueceselye  bays.  As  the  water  falls, 
the  piers  ground  snccesslyely,  forming  a  gentle  ramp  froia  the  Bbat- 
ntent  to  the  floating  part  of  the  bridge.  Ordinary  boats  can  not  be 
so  Dsed,  as  they  will  not  sapport  the  weight  when  grounded.  If  the 
banks  are  high,  ramps  must  be  dug.  reaching  tbe  proper  level  for 
the  abutment  sill,  and  long  enough  to  glye  a  practicable  slope  tor 
tbe  tr~- '--  --  '■-' —   •»-    ■■=■"' 

A  I       ^ 
length  by  placing  the  bslks  . 
be  made  In  loading. 

"'■     ~  ,  192,  and  193  Illustrate  the  assembUDB  and 

, „ .  .  etde,  whicb  forms  part  of  the  ponton-bridge 

equipage.     Two  metliods  are  shown,  one  by  means  of  a  raft  of  two 
h»nt.    on^  tho  nthor  by  a  single  boat.     In  either  mutbod  the  trestle 
vertical  position  Is  brought  up  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 

.___. balks  placed  on  the  cap  and  lashed,  and  the  boat 

'  raft  then  nusbed  out  nntll  tbe  Inner  ends  of  tbe  balks  tall  In  place, 
■j-ha  trestle  legs  are  then  let  go.  and  when  the  shoes  are  on  the 
bottom  tbe  false  legs  are  set  and  tbe  boat  or  raft  removed.  The 
Blrago  trestle  Is  no  longer  furnished  nltb  modem  ponton  equipage. 
A  new  type  of  trestle  bas  been  adopted  dlDerlug  from  the  Blrago 
trestle  mainly  Id  tbe  manner  of  supporting  tbe  cap.  It  consists  of 
a  cap  with  pins,  two  legs  witb  shoes  and  keys,  and  two  wedges. 
The  legB  are  Inclined,  to  give  lateral  stability.  The  cap  ts  adjusted 
by  m^^ans  of  two  cap  levers,  one  of  which  Is  carried  on  eacb  trestle 

_ew  trestle 
ElxtLmpIra   __ 

To  find  length  of  bay  ;   1' 

aides.   B    feet   wide,    3   feet   d..,.. 

length   of  part  Immersed,   16   feet.      Weight   i_    ,    __ 

Dead   load,    80   pounds   per  linear   foot ;    live    load.    6«0    pounds   I 
linear  foot. 

Maximum  displacement,  la  by  T.  by  2|  feet— 200  cubic  feet 

Weight  of  water  displaced,   12,500  pounds. 

Weight  of  boat  deducted,  1,000  pounds. 

Available  buoyancy  of  one  boat,  11.500  pounds. 

Uailmuni  length  of  bay— ^  5fl0  +  80  ^'8  feet  nearly. 
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To  find  capacity  of  bridge  with  barrel  piers :  Pier  of  70  barrels, 
bnojancy  per  barrel,  112^  pounds ;  length  of  baj,  10  feet ;  dead  load, 
105  ponnas  per  linear  foot. 

Required  the  maximnm  live  load : 

Ayailable  buoyancy  of  one  pier  1124  X 70 X. 8=6.300  pounds.  De- 
duct weight  of  superstructure,  10  X 105  poundss=l,060  pounds. 

ATailable  buoyancy  per  bay,  5,250  pounds. 

5250 

Maximum  live  load  per  linear  foot,  -jq-— 525    pounds,    or    length 

ttf  bary  for  any  assumed  live  load,  say  400  pounds  per  linear  foot, 
®^^13  feet  +  . 


400 

To  find  capacity  of  bridge  with  raft  piers :  Piers  of  7  logs  each ; 
length  of  logs,  45  feet;  mean  girth,  4i  feet;  weight  of  timber,  35 
pounds  per  cubic  foot ;  dead  load,  150  pounds  per  linear  foot  of 
loadway ;  intervals  between  centers  of  piers,  19  feet. 

Required  the  maximum  live  load :  Volume  of  log,  par.  90,  4.5  X 
4.5X0.08X45=72.5  cubic  feet.  Volume  of  7  such  logs,  507.5  cubic 
feet.  Supporting  power  of  pier,  507.5  X  (62.6— 35)  X  0.8=11,160 
pounds.  Deduct  dead  load,  150  X  19=-2,850  pounds.  Net  buoyancy 
Mr    bay,    8,310    pounds.      Maximum    live    load    for    19-foot    span, 

-j^«=*437  pounds  per  linear  foot,  or  length  of  bay  for  any  assumed 

8310 
live  load,  say  500  pounds  per  linear  foot,     ^qq  =16.6  feet. 

106.  Precautions  in  paHsinflp  iloatinflp  bridflres. — ^Infantry 
must  break  step  and  music  cease ;  distances  must  be  maintained  or 
extended;  riders  and  drivers  must  dismount  and  all  horses  must  be 
led.  Halting  on  a  bridge  should  be  avoided.  If  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  halt  on  a  floating  bridge,  concentrated  loads,  such  as  the 
wheels  of  wagons  and  guns,  should  rest  between  piers.  Interruptions 
of  the  column  of  march  and  alternations  of  direction  should  be  made 
as  few  as  possible.     The  greatest  strains  on  the  bridge  occur  when 

Krt  of  it  is  empty  and  the  rest  loaded.     The  column  should  also 
so  arranged  as  to  make  the  alternations  among  the  different  classes 
of  loads,  as  troops,  artillery,  and  trains,  as  infrequent  as  possible. 

If  a  bridge  begins  to  sway  or  oscillate  considerably,  the  column 
must  be  halted  and  not  allowed  to  resume  its  march  until  the  swaying 
has  ceased. 

107.  Protection  of  floatingr  bridgres. — ^The  bridge  must  be  k^t 
dear  of  drift  and  other  floating  objects,  especial  attention  being  ^ven 
to  the  anchor  cables.  If  the  objects  are  not  too  large  or  too 
numerous  they  may  be  passed  under  the  bridge  by  men  working  with 
pike  poles  from  the  piers  and  roadway.  Large  trees  may  be  disposed 
<rf  in  this  way  by  sawing  them  up  into  logs  of  manageable  length. 
Bloating  objects  may  be  prevented   from   striking  the   bridge  by   a 

Sard  upstream  or  by  a  draw  span  in  the  bridge  or  by  a  floating 
om  crossing  the  stream  obliquely. 

A  guard.  If  used,  is  placed  about  1,000  yards  above  the  bridge^ 
It  Is  stationed  in  boats  at  different  points  across  the  stream  and  is 
provided  with  cables,  grapnels,  anchors,  dogs,  hammers,  saws,  etc. 
The  business  of  this  guard  is  to  anchor  or  tow  ashore  dangerous 
drifting  bodies. 

The  floating  boom  is  constructed  of  trees  united  by  chains  and 
forms  a  continuous  barrier  to  surface  drift.  Its  general  direction 
should  form  an  angle  of  about  20"  with  the  current,  giving  it  a 
length  about  two  and  three-fourths  times  the  width  of  the  river. 
A  boom  is  not  a  very  reliable  protection. 

A  guard  should  always  be  posted  at  a  floating  bridge  with  a  sentry 
at  each  end,  and  if  the  bridge  is  long  at  Intermediate  points.  Sen- 
tries turn  out  the  guard  whenever  the  bridge  is  in  danger  from  any 
cause.  The  body  of  the  guard  should  be  stationed  near  one  end  of 
the  bridge. 

The  gtiard  will  regulate  the  traffic  over  the  bridge  and  enforce 
orders  as  to  right  of  way  of  vehicles  desiring  to  cross  in  opposite 
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Tfae;  will  B««  tbat  loads  greater  than  those  srmcribpd 
'•^nUr  bridge  do  not  enter. 
In  diarse  el  a  floBtlng  brldse  maet  freqnentl?  Inspect 


for  t&e  partlcnUr  bridge  do  no( 
The  Bficar  '      - 


the  cables  t*  see  that  tbry  are  not  chaang  and  that  the  ancbors  do 
■•t  drag.  He  vlll  eanse  rack  lashings  to  be  tightened  ap  wbeo 
ttkey  work  loose  and  see  that  boats  are  bailed  or  pumped  nhen  tber 
leak  or  ship  water.  A  sullable  depot  ol  spare  balks,  floor  planks, 
cordage,  etc.,  abould  be  eatablleh^d  on  shore  near  one  end  of  the- 
bridge.     The  gtard  will  be  stationed  at  the  same  end. 

Ice.  If  thia  Di  rotten,  Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  crossing  a  Btream  ; 
If  thick  and  sound.  It  Is  a  very  good  bridge  Itself.  Boats  Deed  In 
Ice  must  be  protected  with  ehanng  pieces,  especially  near  the  water 
Hoe  at  the  bows.  Heavf  Ice,  rapldl;  morlng,  make  a  a  ctossIdr 
Impractloable. 

With  sound  lee,  Intantry  may  pass  on  3-loch  thickness  and  cav- 
alry on  4,  bat  with  large  Interrala,  Meldpleees  are  site  on  6  Inches. 
and  Ice  10  Uchcs  thick  will  carry  any  load  thnt  an  army  Is  likely  to 

Loads  may  be  carried  on  lesser  thicknesses  or  on  uaaound 


trtbutlng  the  netghts.  Intanlry  may  cross  on  llneB  of  planks, 
lue  wheels  of  wagons  may  be  skidded  on  planks.  Wagon  boxes  may 
be  placed  on  bonrds  and  need  as  sleds  to  cross  supplies.     Animals 


may  be  hauled  acre  bo  on  platfor 

Bhonld  be  careluUy  examined  by  chopping  through  the  tee  at  fre- 
quent InterralB  to  determine  Its  thickness  and  quality,  and  when  b 
safe  track  Is  found  It  should  be  marked  on  both  sides  by  buBhes  stuck 
In  holes  In  the  lee. 

BARGES. 

action  are  shown 

jTthi  Civil  War  for 
her.     It  will  carry 

floats.  The  connection  with  the  boat  was  made  by  a  rope  with  bath 
ends  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  cable,  passing  through  snatch  blocks 

wtndlaBS  at  the  middle.  The  Telocity  was  controlled  by  tarntog  the 
wlBdlase  to  Klee  the  hull  the  propn'  direction  with  respect  to  th« 
current.  Leebeards  near  bow  ana  stern  were  used  to  catch  the 
eorrent  asd  Increase  Its  force. 

Id  swift  currents  the  scow  can  not  be  held  broadside  to  the  stream. 
The  roadway  must  then  be  made  across  lastead  of  along  the  deck. 
To  make  the  bridles,  attach  the  '  f  tbe  main  cable  at  the  middle 
of  the  b»w.     Stop  the  bight  of  a  ro  the  cable  50  to  75  feet  above 

the  Bcew  and   lead   Its  ends  t«  es  on   tbe   starboard  and   port 

sides.     By    ilacklng    the   port    t  and    holding    the    starboard    a 

brttle  Is  foiled  to  the  right,  ai  the  reverse  process  a  bridle  Is 

forsied  te  the  left  (Bg.  IsSs).  e  desired  to  stop  quickly,  as  tm 

laaang  er  aveldlae  Ssatlag  o]  let  both  tackles  go  and  the- 

■esiir  rides  at  ease  en  the  naln  

Figure  305  eknva  a  smaller  barge  than  the  preceding.  It  IB  Oper- 
atodliy  Oxe.  (srce  of  the  current,  but  by  means  of  s  traveler  or  tfollay 
mnnlng  an  a  cable  stretched  across  the  stream.  It  will  carry  two 
fleldpteces,  with  tour  harses  each,  side  by  side.  It  differs  from  the 
former  one  iu  having  the  Qooriag  on  tbe  bottom  of  tha  boat  Instead 
01  being  decked.  For  temporary  use,  loose  planks  called  iumtagv 
can  be  laid  en  the  betton  frames. 

nntea  198  to  1Q8  show  a  type  of  barge  easily  built  by  ordlnerj 


It  Is  best  built  bottom  side  up.  Place  skids  or  ways 
or  aeac  \ae  groDnd  parsUel  to  each  other  and  abont  10  feet  a — 
with  their  npper  sides  In  a  plane,  horizontal  or  slightly  Incl 
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l-et   out   tbo   gaDiralea   complete,   with   tlmberheodB   atticliei],   and 

Kce  them  od  the  ways  In  their  relatise  posfUooB,  but  upside  down. 
Ud  the  Intermediate  frames  In  their  relative  positions,  bIbo  QpaldS 
down.  Ftaok  the  bottom.  makliiK  close  JolntB  on  the  Inside  and 
beveling  tbe  plan  at  tbe  e^ees  so  as  to  have  a  i  to  1  Inch  open  eeain 
on  the  outside.  This  Is  callQd  outgauge  and  feclUtateB  calking.  Put 
OQ  the  bead  blocks  and  the  corner  Irons.  Then  calk,  and  s&y  the 
GODwales  b;  nplking  a  few  deck  planks  on.  Slide  the  barge  Into  tbe. 
water.  stlU  bottom  side  up. 

CnlkluR  IH  done  with  oakum  or  cotton,  which  Is  driven  Into  the 
seam  with  the  calking  tool  aoil  calking  mallet.  Oakum  cornea  In  balsa 
and  must  be  picked  and  spun  before  use.  Picking  Is  the  process  of 
loosening  up  tbe  compressed  flbem  of  tbe  oakum  by  pulling  and  beat- 
ing. The  loone  oakum  Is  spun  by  rolling  It  Into  a  rope  or  strand 
isaaJly  under  one  hand  across  the  knee,  feeding  the  material  from  the 
loose  pile  vlth  the  other  hand.  Tbe  spun  oakum  Ib  )  to  1  loch  diam- 
eter, according  to  the  tblckneSB  of  planks  and  Blie  of  seams. 

Calking  cotton  comes  In  a  strand  wound  Into  balla  and  la  ready  for 
driving. 

Beams  should  be  well  filled  with  material  driven  hard. 

In  recalking,  the  old  work  should  be  horsed  up,  which  is  done  by 
driving  it  in  with  the  large  tool  and  a  sledee. 

The  Beam  is  finlnhed  b;  a  psvtnir  with  paint  or  pitch. 

Certain  marlbe  animalB  destroy  calking  by  eating  the  oakmn.  Thia 
may  be  prevented  by  laying  a  strand  of  hard.twlsted  rope,  called 
ratUne.  on  the  top  of  tbe  neam,  secared  to  the  planks  by  staples.  It 
the  seams  are  wide,  wide  strips  of  wood  may  be  used. 

To  turn  tbe  barge  over,  lay  her  along  tbe  bank.  Iraaten  two  llnca 
to  the  outside  Runwales,  pass  them  under  the  boat,  and  lead  welt  np- 
Bti™in.  Shovel  earth  on  tbe  oi)ter  edge  of  the  bottom  till  It  Is  prac- 
tlcally  submerged,  then  slack  oil  the  upper  tine,  allowing  the  opper 
end  to  swing  out  into  the  stream  until  tbe  barge  lies  with  one  end  ta 
the  hanlc  instead  ol  tbe  side.  Hold  fast  botb  lloeB  and  tbe  cnrrent 
_  ...     .   ^^   ....   ^._.     ^  depth  of  water  of  somewhat  more  than  half 


1  right 


'enlentiy  done  at 
iac(-  — —  "  -  ■ — 

109." 


Uie  Bho  lack 


feet. 

nchea. 

(eet. 

oak. 
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Figures  200  to  206  show  a  skiff  easily  constructed  and  valuable  for 
a  number  of  purposes.  It  may  be  18  to  26  feet  long,  with  parts  pro- 
portioned as  in  tne  drawings. 

Figures  207  and  208  show  a  design  for  a  100-foot  barge..  This 
barge  is  of  greater  dimensions  than  any  of  the  preceding  and  some- 
what more  elaborate  In  construction.  It  was  designed  specially  for 
carrying  stone  and  would  be  useful  in  heavy  water  transportation  gen- 
erally. The  construction  is  shown  in  detail  and  to  scale  and  is  within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  rough  carpentry.  It  should  be  built  on  ways, 
top.  side  up,  and  planked  from  below. 

CANTILEVERS. 

110.  A  cantilever  is  a  projecting  or  overhanging  support,  trans- 
mitting all  of  its  load  to  one  of  its  ends. 

The  cantilever  principle  may  be  utilized  in  military  field  bridges 
for  short  spans  and  moderate  loads.  Some  typical  forms  are  shown 
in  figures  209  to  212.  The  main  points  to  be  observed  are  that  the 
maximum  pressure  on  the  abutment  is  greater  than  the  heaviest  load, 
live  and  dead,  on  the  projecting  part  of  the  cantilever ;  that  any 
settlement  of  the  abutment  causes  a  greater  disturbance  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that  the  weight  or  resistance  of  the  anchor  multiplied 
by  its  distance  from  the  abutment  must  be  greater  than  the  greatest 
cx>ncentrated  load  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  projecting  part, 
or  the  greatest  uniform  load  multiplied  by  half  that  length. 

If  the  anchorage  is  beneath  the  beams  as  in  figures  209  and  210, 
the  roadway  may  be  laid  directly  upon  them.  If  the  anchorage  Is 
above  the  beams,  separate  road  bearers  must  be  provided  resting  on 
transoms  carried  by  the  cantilevers,  and  high  enough  at  the  Inner 
end  to  pass  over  the  anchorage ;  or  the  cantilevers  may  be  at  the 
Bides  only,  as  in  figpres  211  and  212. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  safe  load  of  a  cantilever,  concentrated  or 
uniform,  is  one-fourth  of  the  corresponding  safe  load  of  the  same 
beam  supported  at  both  ends  with  the  same  span,  and  that  the  de- 
fieotion  at  the  cantilever  under  any  load  less  than  the  safe  load  will 
be  ten  to  sixteen  times  greater  than  the  deflection  of  the  same  beam 
under  the  same  load  when  supported  at  both  ends.  Much  greater 
vibrations  must  be  expected  than  in  girder  or  truss  bridges. 

If  the  two  cantilevers  meet  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge  they  must 
be  fastened  together.  This  doubles  the  safe  concentrated  load  for 
the  bridge,  making  it  equal  to  one-half  the  safe  uniform  load  of  both 
cantilevers  instead  of  one,  or  one-half  the  safe  concentrated  load 
on  a  beam  of  the  size  and  length  of  one  cantilever  supported  at 
l)oth  ends. 

When  separate  road  bearers  are  used,  the  transoms  are  better  ar- 
ranged so  that  there  will  be  a  middle  bay  resting  one  end  on  each 
cantilever  (figs.  211  and  212). 

If  the  cantilevers  do  not  meet,  the  gap  is  filled  by  a  girder  or  truss 
supported  by  the  ends  of  the  cantilevers.  This  arrangement  may  be 
useful  in  case  timbers  too  short  to  span  the  gap  have  to  be  used. 
To  get  the  maximum  strength  for  timbers  of  a  given  size,  the  canti- 
levers should  be  one-seventh  and  the  girder  five-sevenths  of  the  span. 

111.  When  objects  of  sufficient  mass  and  stability  are  available,  the 
counterbalance  Is  not  necessary  and  the  cantilevers  take  the  form  of 
brackets  (fig.  213).  If  the  opposite  brackets  meet  and  are  well 
connected  the  structure  becomes  of  the  spar-bridge  type,  and  there  is 
no  overturning  moment  on  the  abutments.  Abutments  which  wlU 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  cantilevers  themselves  and  the  working 
parties  before  thev  are  connected  will  permit  the  construction  of 
such  a  bridge.  The  two  brackets  on  the  same  side  should  be  con- 
nected   by    diagonals. 

112.  The  horizontal  and  inclined  members  of  a  bracket  are  single 
sticks,  or  built  up  as  may  be  most  convenient.     They  are  connected 
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hy  fish  plates.  The  yertical  member  is  best  made  in  two  pieces. 
The  parts  should  be  accurately  assembled  on  the  ground  and  bored 
for  the  bolts.  The  fish  plates  are  bolted  to  the  strut.  Place  the 
strut  between  the  verticals  and  connect  them  at  the  lower  ends  by 
a  single  bolt.  Launch  the  three  over  the  edge  of  the  wall  or  bank, 
and  lower  until  the  tops  of  the  ties  are  at  the  proper  height,  and 
make  fast  by  an  auxiliary  piece  bolted  or  lashed  to  the  ties  on  the 
outside,  leaving  the  strut  iree  to  rotate  about  the  bolt  at  its  foot. 
Then  raise  the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  top  of  the  strut  and  connect 
by  one  bolt.  Launch  out  the  beam  until  its  inner  end  falls  in  place 
between  the  ties.     Then  set  all  the  bolts  and  tighten  up. 

TRUSS   BRIDGES. 

113.  A  troM  Is  a  compound  beam  the  parts  of  which  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  one  or  more  triangles  in  the  same  plane.  The 
triangle  is  the  only  closed  figure  which  is  rigid.  Four  given  sides 
may  be  formed  into  an  infinite  number  of  quadrilaterals,  and^  simi- 
larly for  a  greater  number  of  sides.  It  is  only  the  resistance  of  the 
Joints  to  bending  which  prevents  the  distortion  of  any  of  these 
ngures,  or  its  complete  collapse.  But  a  given  three  sides  can  be 
formed  intc^  one  triangle  and  only  one ;  hence,  if  the  Joints  do  not 
separate  no  side  of.  a  triangle  can  leave  the  position  in  which  it  is 
placed  for  another  in  the  same  plane. 

Except  in  some  of  the  simplest  forms,  the  parts  of  a  truss  are  sub- 
jected to  tension  and  compression  only,  transverse  strains  being  prac- 
tically eliminated.  For  this  reason  parts  can  be  combined  into  a  truss 
of  much  greater  length  and  supporttng  power  than  a  possible  single 
beam. 

114.  The  simplest  form  is  the  trussed  beam,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
load  is  taken  up  at  an  intermediate  point  and  transferred  directly  to 
the  ends  (figs.  218  and  219). 

In  the  king-post  truss  (fig.  214)  the  upright  member  is  In  tension 
and  carries  one-half  the  gross  load  on  the  truss,  or  one-fourth  the 
gross  load  on  the  bridge.  One-half  o'f  this,  or  one-eighth  the  gross 
load  on  the  bridge,  is  transmitted  in  compression  by  the  inclined  struts 
from  the  apex  A  to  the  ends  of  the  beam  at  B  and  C,  causing  stresses, 
as  shown  in  Table  XXX. 

In  the  queen-post  truss  (fig.  215)  two  points  of  the  beam  are  sup- 
ported, forming  three  equal  bays.  The  counter  braces  in  the  mid^e 
panel  are  frequently  omitted,  and  the  resulting  combination  of  two 
triangles  and  a  parallelogram  is  not  rigid  and  is  not  a  true  truss.  As 
half  of  the  bridige  is  loaded  the  other  half  tends  to  rise,  permitting 
the  loaded  half  to  sink,  the  beam  taking  the  form  of  an  S.  If  the 
beam  be  stiff  enough  to  withstand  this  double  bending  elfect  the  bridge 
will  be  safe,  but  no  stronger  than  if  the  beam  were  divided  Into  two 
bays  instead  of  three.  In  this  form  each  post  carries  one-sixth  of  the 
total  load,  dead  and  live,  on  the  bridge,  all  of  which  is  transmitted 
down  tbe  corresponding  strut. 

115.  The  stresses  in  king  and  queen  post  trusses  depend  upon  the 
load  and  the  inciimatiom  of  the  struts.  The  load  mav  be  stated  in  tons 
or  pounds  for  the  entire  bridge.  The  inclination  of  the  struts  is  rep- 
resented by  the  ratio  between  tbe  height  of  posts  and  the  length  of  bay. 

Besides  the  stresses  on  rods  and  struts  there  is  a  tension  on  the 
hemm.  It  varies  in  the  same  war  as  the  other  stresses,  and  sufficient 
cross  section  must  be  given  the  beam  to  withstand  it.  in  addition  to 
that  figured  for  tbe  transverse  strength.  In  the  queen-post  truss  the 
upper  horixontal  member  or  straining  mean  takes  this  same  stress, 
bot  in  compression. 
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Fig.  214 


King  Post  Truss 


Tig.  21 5 


Fig.  21 6 

Inverted  King  Post  Truss 


Fig.218 


Queen  Post  Truss 


Fig.  21 7 

Inverted  Queen  Post  Truss 
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Fig.219 


Fig.  220 

Fink  Truss 


Fig.  221 
Fink  Truss 
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Table:  XXX. 

116.  Stresses  on  members  of  Icincr  ancl  aneen  post  trusses  in 

terms  of  total  load  on  bridge,  for  various  inclinations  of  struts : 


King^post. 

Queen-post. 

Ratio  of  beight  of  post  to  length  of  bay. 

Stress  on  Stress  on 

Stress  on 

Stress  on 

each          each 

each 

each 

-. .    - 

strut.        beam. 

I 

strut. 

beam. 

1 

2                 3 

1 

4 

5 

fO.05 

2.50 

2.49 

3.33 

3.33 

.10 

1.25 

1.24 

1.66 

1.66 

.15 

.84 

.83 

1.12 

1.11 

Customary  range  for  inverted  truss 

.20 

.64 

.62 

.85 

.83 

.25 

.52 

.50 

.60 

.66 

- 

.30 

.42 

.40 

.58 

.56 

' 

.40 

.34 

.31 

.45 

.42 

.50 

.28 

.25 

.37 

.33 

.60 

.25 

.21 

.32 

.28 

Customary  range  for  erect  truss. . . 

.70 
.80 

.22 
.20 

.18 
.16 

.29 

.27 

.24 
.21 

.90 

.19 

.14 

.25 

.18 

1.00 

.18 

.12 

.23 

.17 

Table  XXXI. 

117.  Stses  and  tensile  strenarths  of  iron  rods,  standard 
threaded,  with  assumed  elastic  limit  of  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  strength  computed  for  area  inside  threads : 


Diameter 

Tensile 

Diameter 

Tensile 

Diameter 

Tensile 

of  rod. 

strength. 

of  rod. 

strength. 

of  rod. 

1 

strength. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

*  - 

294 

U 

23,857 

2h 

85,119 

. 

1,U8 

n 

29,453 

2i 

95,426 

■ 

2,650 

35,638 

2j 

106,822 

4,712 

1 

43,412 

24 

117,809 

7,363 

1 

48,774 

2| 

129,886 

' 

10,603 

!■ 

57,727 

2} 

142,552 

i 

14,432 

1 

66,269 

2} 

155,803 

1 

18,850 

2 

75,399 

3 

169,646 

118.  To  desigrn  sach  a.  truss,  determine  the  span  and  gross  load 
per  linear  feet,  and  from  them  the  total  load  on  the  bridge.  Take 
from -Table  XXXI  the  size  of  the  rod  cotrespondlng  to  the  load.  This 
size  gives  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  for  king-post  and  6  for  queen-post. 
If  timber  is  used,  divide  the  load  by  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wood. 
Table  II,  column  3.  The  result  wfll  be  the  required  cross  section  In 
inches  of  each  post,  with  the  same  factors  of  safety  as  before. 


To  di 

factor  1  -  column  4  far  queen-post  truaa. 

Multipl,  ae  result  wUl  be  tbe   maximum 

Htress  o  at  strut  enter  Table  IV  Bud  take 

ont  tbe  leit  above  the  strain  Just  found. 

Sticks  <  )(  safety  of  5. 

Uultl  column  8  or  5,  Tabl^  SKX.  cor- 
respond I  strut  alreadV  found,  and  tbe 
result  t  I  the  heamt.  IlWIile  this  streaa 
by  tbe  il,  Table  II,  column  3.  THe  re- 
sult, ml  ire  Inches  uf  cross  seetloo  to  be 
allowed  if  gafetf  of  5.     T^uleaa  [he  posta 


-,, —  paragrapb   J:i,  tbe  alie  of  beam  of  autB-  ■ 

reuKth.  Add  tbe  croHs  section  found  above  for  tbe 
tensile  strain.  Tbe  sum  will  be  tbe  entire  cross  section  of  tbe  beam. 
119.  BxHmiile. — ^To  dealga  a  que«u-post  truaa  for  a  span  ot  45 
feet,  a  dead  load  of  150  pounds,  and  a  lira  load  of  H50  pounds  per 
linear  foot,  or  1,000  pounds  gross.  Total  load,  1E,000  pounds.  As- 
anroe  belKbt  of  dosIm  at  10  feet. 

Site  of  rod.  Table  XXXI,  11  Incbea  diameter;  or,  U  wood  be  naad, 

jStee  0/  roeti   (jetlow  pine),  -g'^y  Tabia  II,  colonin  3—8  square 
Inches  ar^a  of  cioaa  aeetlon.    A  large 
would  be  used  to  ^r  better  Joints. 


arger  post  wttb  excess  o(  strength 


I,  take  factor  0.39.  45,000  multiplied  ttj  0.29^13.050  poupfla^nuKl- 
nnm  stress  on  each  strut.  Lengtb  of  struta'^'i/lfi'-Hl 0"— 18  feet. 
:n  Tabia  IV  opposite  18  feet  In  column  1,  the  load  16.333  pounds 
orri'spoDds  to  a  post  8  by  8  Inches,  wblch  Is  tbe  minimum  size  for 
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Flt^rc  S33  sbowR  arrani^meiK  o[  a  SO-foot  queen-post  truss  for  a 
lifebKB}'  bridge,  having  ahout   tlii;  dimenelonB  al>ote  rompnted. 

ISO.  For  a  llglit  railroad  Ari'fife  or  30-foot  span  and  10  feet  high, 
the  followliig  dlmenalona  may  l>e  used  for  a  kiDgjXMt  truss:  Chord "itf 
*""  '^  incbm,  struts  10  b;  10  inches,  and  hhIb  31  Incbes  diameter  or 


better,  two  rods  at  each  pml.  eatli  l{  laches  diameter,  aod  ecTeral 
king  and  queen  post  ti 


laches  apart  transrerselj  of  the  brfdee. 

.  Inverted  (ormii. — Both  king  and 


Inrerted.  Bgurei!  216  and  217.  ATI  strefses  of  teusLon  ani!  compres- 
Bton  arc  then  reversed.  The  priadplea  of  dest^  are  not  affected  by 
the  change,  but  wood  must  be  uspd  for  posts,  and  Iron  Is  mncb  better 
(or  the  Inclined  memljers  and  tor  the  lower  chord*  of  queea-poat 
tniases.  The  rods  arc  bent  made  double,  one  oo  each  side  of  Tlic  br«m, 
and  fastened  lo  bolls  throueb  the  beam  at  the  middle  point  of  Its 
df^h.  Three  or  mon?  Inverted  trasses  may  be  placed  beneath  a 
alngle-track  roadway.  Of  the  erect  type  but  two  can  be  used.  Donble- 
track  bridges  are  often  built  with  t&ree  erect  trusses. 

122.  Et^eUan  at  ■mall  trnBBeB.--Wiih  a  single  beam  long 
esongh  to  span  the  openlnB  the  truss  may  be  built  in  place.  The 
same  may  be  done  wltn  a  spliced  beam,  provided  it  la  alUT  enouiA  to 
support  Its  own  weight  plua  that  of  the  men  and  materials  aecMSary 

The  Hlmplest  way  to  get  a  beam  across  an  opening  Is  to  attach  a 
rope  to  one  end  and  pass  It  over  lo  the  other  aide:  then  launch  Hio 
beam  out  end  haul  the  front  end  np  with  the 

Two  melhods.  ia  which  the  further  Sanlt  n 
Illustrated  In  flgures  223  to  22S.  In  one  case  an  aDiinary  oi-am.  Baa 
wheels  and  nile  from  as  ordinary  wagon  or  cart,  are  used  as  Indi- 
cated to  place  the  beam  on  Ita  aliutmenls.  No  aiyiport  between  banks 
la  needed.  In  the  other  case,  ttvo  apara  are  stepped  on  the  bottom  as 
indicated,  and  their  l^a  lashed  together  lo  form  a  fork,  inlv  which 
the  beam  la  placed.  The  beam  Ib  tben  puahed  across,  the  spars  re- 
volviDg  OQ  their  lower  ends.  The  apars  must  be  long  enough  to  reach 
t&e  higher  of  the  two  banks. 

Complete  trusses  may  be  sprung  across  by  similar  means.  Tlie  ap- 
plication of  Che  second  method  to  an  erect  kingpost  truss  Is  illus- 
trated in  figure  2^4.  Inverted  trusses  may  be  kept  upaldc  down  antll 
on  the  abutments  and  then  turned  over,  provided  the  chord  has  EUlB- 
cient  lateral  sIIITdpss. 

123.  Completion  of  the  bridge. — The  trusses  being  In  pasltlon, 
vertical  and  parallel  to  each  other  and  secured,  lay  floor  Joists  from 


a  crossed.     Planks  should  be  at  least  1^  incbes 

ire  foot  for  highway 
hes,  c.  to  c  will  be 
in  irusses,  or  3  by  12  Inches  up 
transoms  5  by  10  Inches,  5  feet 
r  distance  ttetween  trusses  or 
e  transoms  Btrln;!cra  should  be 
<  c,  for  Single,  and  30  Inches, 
.  124,  p.  245.( 

en  designed  to  take  transverse 
ced  at  the  panel  points  on  the 

one  span  of  the  bridge.  The 
ncreased  In  sUe  (or  their  In- 
t  win  be  necessary  to  Introduce 
y  be  smeller  tban  the  Btmts. 
be  made  In  two  pieces  bo  that 
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FlB-Sa?  Fig,  Me 

The  Howe  Truss 

^      g^      n      n     ^ 


Fls.230 

The  Pratt  Truss 
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ic   t[>  centei,  betweeo   stringers  or 

_  I  at  100  pouDdB  per  aqua  re  foot  ot 

weight     For  otlier  loada  divide  the  tabu- 
iMd  per  square  toot  and  muKlplr  by  100. 


(1)  The  span  between  roadwaj  1)earera  of  a  bridge  U  18  feet,  and 

"■-  Hmber  avBllahle  for  bar"--  -  •  —  ">  —• .— >.-'*- 

be  required  In  each  bay 

San  IS  and  apposite  sUe  4 
3  fept  between  balks;  thi . 

balks    In   each    hay.      If    ll-lnch   round    timbers 

apHclng  would  be  i  feet  and  there  would  be  three  epaces  ana  raiic 

batks  Id  each  bay. 

(2)  The  bnya  of  a  bridge  are  to  hai-e  a  span  nf  13  feet  and  Ibe 
balks  are  to  be  spaced  4  feet,  center  to  center.  What  sizes  of  halks 
may  be  used? 

Answer.  Either  B-lneb  round  tlmbere  or  3  by  IS  Inch  rectangular 

(3)  The  cap  of  a  pile  bent  Is  supported  on  two  piles,  10  feet 
center  to  center,  and  tbe  l)entB  are  spaced  15  leet  center  to  center. 
What   size  of  cap  is   reqnlred?     Opposite   "15.2   feet"   In   colur 


by  12  Inches,  for  the  cap. 
r  be  f(   -"  "-  -' — '-  ■-  — 


Intermediate  stzee,  apans.  aod  spaces  may  be  found  by  aimpli 
on  the  bridge,  ana  for  soc 
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,._ied    wheel   lo«a„    

^  be  taken  ^M  1.600  pounds  o 


wheel   loads   will    cause   the   greatest 

may  be  tsl  "  *■    -   - 

8  and  liebt  artllleiy  and  3,200  pounds  o 
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Distance 

Thlebleu 

ol  floorlnt. 

Waeona  and  light 
arailwy. 

SiBeearllllBry. 

Plank. 

Poles, 

Plank. 

d' 

'^ 

Is 
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SPECIAL  FORMS. 

141.  Figures  233  to  235  show  a  double  b'owatrlnflr  truM  whicb 
can  be  constructed  of  common  boards  and  nails,  or  even  with  boards 
and  pins.  It  does  not  possess  advantages  warranting  its  adoption 
wlien  materials  for  standard  trusses  can  be  procured  with  equal  con- 
venience. 

Lay  out  the  truss  by  drawing  on  the  ground  two  arcs  of  circles  cor- 
responding to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  chords  with  a  radius  two  and 
one-half  times  the  length  of  the  truss.  Along  these  arcs  drive  stakes, 
around  which  bend  the  boards  and  nail  securely  to  each  other  but  not 
to  the  stakes.  The  boards  are  1  by  12  inches ;  the  upper  chord  has 
five  layers,  the  lower  six.  The  boards  break  butts  and  are  nailed  about 
every  4  inches  with  10<f.  nails;  bolts  or  6-inch  spikes  should  also  be 
driven  through  the  lower  chord  at  intervals  of  6  to  12  inches.  Belts 
i  inch  diameter,  set  up  tight,  are  the  best 

The  truss  la  divided  Into  10  panels  by  posts  of  2  by  12  inch  plank 
and  tie-rods  of  li-inch  iron  at  each  panel  point.  Main  and  counter 
braces  of  2  by  12  inch  plank  are  used  in  all  the  panels  except  at  the 
ends,  which  are  filled  solid  for  about  4 J  feet.  The  chords  are  nailed  to 
the  blocks  and  the  whole  l>olted  through  from  top  to  bottom  with  five 
or  six  bolts  at  each  end. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  cover  the  boards  with  a  mixture 
of  pitch  and  tat  before  they  are  nailed  together  to  increase  friction 
between  them. 

TabI/B  XXXVI. 

142.  Bill  of  materials  required  for  tiro  double  bo^vrstrinip 
plank  trasses  for  each  foot  of  span : 

Lumber,  1  by  12  inches,  30  feet  b.  m. 

Lumber,  2  by  12  Inches,  12  feet  b.  m. 

Lumber,  2  by  8  inches,  9  feet  b.  m. 

Nails,  lOd.,  2.5  pounds. 

Nails,  20d.,  1  pound. 

Spikes,  6-inch.  1  pound. 

Iron  rods,  1}  inches  in  diameter,  10  pounds. 

Iron  bolts,  i  by  6  inches,  8  pounds. 
The  above  quantities  are  approximate  onlv,  but  8ufl9ce  as  a  basis  of 
estimate.     The  truss  built  as  described  will  carry  a  live  load  of  500 
pounds  per  foot  on  a  span  of  60  feet,  and  proportionally  more  for 
shorter  spans. 

T^e  roadway  can  best  be  carried  on  the  top  chord.  The  transoms' 
should  be  at  the  posts.  The  middle  one  and  the  two  on  each  side  of 
it  may  rest  directly  on  the  chord.  Those  at  three,  four,  and  five  tenths 
of  the  span  from  the  nriddle  on  each  side  should  be  blocked  up  from 
the  chord,  0.005,  0.010,  and  0.018  of  the  span,  respectively.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  a  cartiber  of  one  thlrty-flrth  of  the  span.  With  the 
roadway  on  top,  the  trusses  must  be  cross-braced  with  2-inch  plank  as 
indicated  In  figure  235. 

If  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  trusses  vtp,  as,  for  example,  to  get 
above  high  water,  the  roadway  may  be  carried  between  or  below  them. 
If  between,  bolt  the  transoms  to  the  posts  and  extend  them  beyond  the 
trusses  far  enough  to  receive  steadying  braces  (fig.  282 >.  The  end 
transoms  may  rest  on  the  abutments  and  the  next  ones  to  them  on  th^ 
lower  chord.  Stretch  a  line  between  the  tops  of  the  two  which  rest 
on  the  chord,  raise  this  line  at  the  middle  post  by  the  amount  of 
camber  desired,  and  mnrk  on  each  intermediate  post  the  point  where 
the  line  crosses  it,  which  will  be  the  top  of  the  transom  on  that  post* 
By  supporting  the  ends  of  the  truss  on  posts  or  piers,  the  roadway 
may  be  carried  at  or  below  the  bottom.  The  middle  transom  should 
be  held  firmly  agaicist  the  bottom  of  the  chord.  The  next  one  on 
each  side  will  be  bolted  to  the  chord  through  a  block  0«006  of  tha 
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span  in  thlcknpss.  These  three  transoms  should  extend  bejond  the 
trusses  to  recelre  steady  braces.  The  seeond,  third,  and  foorth  tran- 
soms on  each  side  of  the  middle  will  be  hong  below  the  chord  by 
bolts  or  lashings,  with  clear  intervals  between  bottcHu  of  c^rd  and 
top  of  transom  of  0.016,  0.038,  and  0.062  of  the  span,  respecttreiy ; 
this  arrangement  gires  a  camber  of  one  thirty-fifth  oi  the  span. 

The  three  floor  systems  described  are  shown  in  figure  23*.  If  di- 
mension timbers  can  not  be  had  for  transMBS,  they  may  be  made  by 
nailing  inch  boards  tc^ether.  If  such  thnbeis  are  used,,  they  must  be 
set  withthe  boards  on  edge  and  staved  agatost  lateral  bending. 

143.  The  lattice  trmm  (fig.  236)  may  be  built  entirety  of  2  or  3 
inch  planks  and  wooden  pins.  The  latter  wHI  not  be  used  if  bolts  can 
be  had. 

The  disposition  of  material  is  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing.  If 
there  are  three  sets  of  planks,  the  pairs  must  be  in  the  p<^tion  of 
braces  and  the  single  planks  of  counter  braces.  The  planks  are  2  or 
3  inches  thick  and  9  to  12  inches  wide,,  according  to  tne  spam.  They 
are  placed  about  2|  feet  apart,  measured  along  the  edges.  Two  to 
four  pins  or  bolts,  depending  on  width  of  plank,  are  placed  at  each 
intersection.  The  chords  are  formed  of  planks  or  timbers,  with  an 
aggregate  cross  section  determined  by  the  general  rule  for  trusses, 
paragraph  132  and  are  pinned  or  bolted  to  the  opper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  lattice  as  indicated. 

If  the  roadway  be  on  the  lower  chord,  its  upper  edge  must  be  so 
placed  that  the  transom  can  pass  through  the  lattice  and  rest  on  it. 

The  lateral  bracing  may  be  as  described  for  other  trusses,  and  la 
very  important,  as  a  chief  defect  of  the  lattice  truss  is  its  lack  of 
lateral  stiffness. 

The  lattice  truss  may  be  used  tor  highway  bridges  up  to  150  feet 
span  with  depth  of  one-sixth  the  span. 

SUSPESSi€N  BRIDGES. 

144.  In  this  ^pe  of  bridge  the  roadway  is  hung  to  two  or  more 
cables  stretched  m>m  bank  to  bank,  with  their  ends  attached  to  fasten- 
ings called  mnchorsiffe9.  The  cables  are  allowed  to  sag;  the  greater 
the  sag  the  less  tue  tension,  but  the  more  the  vibration.  A  sag  of 
one-seventh  to  one-twelfth  the  span  is  the  best  for  field  bridges.  This 
fraction  will  be  referred  to  as  the  ratio  of  deflection.  The  cables  are 
usually  passed  over  elevated  supports  called  towers,  to  ke^  their 
lowest  point  above  the  roadway.  The  parts  of  the  cable  between  the 
towers  and  the  anchorages  are  called  bmckstays.  The  connection  be- 
tween cables  and  roadway  is  by  rods  called  an^t'enders,  ties,  or  alings. 
The  latter  designation  will  be  used.  There  is  a  aling  at  each  end  <rf 
each  transom. 

The  principal  features  of  a  suspension  bridge  are  imScated  in 
figure  237. 

145.  In  military  field  operations  the  suspension  bridge  is  best 
adapted  to  light  loads  or  long  spans  or  the  two  combined.  The  con- 
struction of  a  suspension  bridge  for  heavy  traflic  will  usually  be 
impracticable  with  field  equipment.  When  materials  for  nonfioating 
bridge  must  be  carried  with  a  column,  the  suspension  type  is  best, 
because  it  is  lightest  for  a  giv(^n  capacity  and  its  materials  are 
divisible  into  small  portions  for  transportation. 
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Japanese  Field  Bridges 


Taitzu  River  Bridge  A.        Cro.«ction 
Fig.  245. 


Elevation 

Hai-cheng  River  Bridge 
Fig.  246. 
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Taitzu  River  Bridge  B. 


Fig.  247. 
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Table  XXXYII. 

140.  Data     for     calculating   main     cables     tor     aaspenalon 
l^ridflres)  authority,  Trautwlne : 


Deflec- 
tion in 
parts 
of  the 
chord. 

Length  of 

main  cable 

between 

towers  in 

parts  of 

chord. 

Tension  on  all 
the  main  cables 
at  either  tower 
in  parts  of 
entire  sus- 
pended weight 
of  bridge  and 
Its  load. 

Tension  at 

tlie  center 

of  all  main 

cables  in 

parts 
of  entire 
weight. 

Angle  of 
direction  of 

cables  at 
piers— 

^— angle 

made  by 
cable  with 
horizont-al. 

Radius- 
deflection 
multiplied 

by- 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

tV 

^ 

t 
^ 

1.012 
1.013 
1.016 
1.018 
1.022 
1.026 
1.033 
1.041 
1.053 
1.070 
L098 

1.04 

1.82 

.     1.70 

1.57 

1.46 

1.35 

1.23 

1.12 

1.01 

.90 

.80 

1.870 

1.740 

1.620 

1.490 

1.370 

1  250 

1.120 

1.000 

.881 

.750 

.625 

o            / 

14  55. 

15  67 

17  6 

18  33 

19  59 
21    48 
23    58 
26    33 
29    45 
33    41 
38    40 

28.625 

25.000 

21.625 

18.500 

15.625 

13.000 

10.625 

8.500 

6.625 

6.000 

3.625 

The  above  table  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  curve  of  the 
main  cables  is  a  parabola,  which  Is  not  strictly  correct,  though  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  For  ratios  of  deflection  In  the 
table,  the  curve  is  practically  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  sixth  column  of  the  taWe. 

147.  Having  the  span  and  total  live  load  on  the  bridge,  to  determine 
the  total  area  of  the  cables,  compute  the  dead  load  as  In  paragraph  4 ; 
add  the  live  load  to  It  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the  factor  in  column  3 
of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  adopted  ratio  of  deflection.  Multiply 
this  result  by  the  factor  of  safety.  The  product  will  be  the  ultimate 
strength  which  all  the  cables  together  should  have.  This  divided  by 
the  number  of  cables  to  be  used  gives  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
each  one,  and  its  size  and  composition  may  be  determined  from  Tables 
X,  XI.  or  XXXVIII.  A  lower  factor  of  safety  is  admissible  for  wire 
than  for  most  other  materials,  as  it  is  very  homogeneous  In  structure. 


Tablb  XXXV  hi. 


14$.  C»Mpo«itiom  of  Maim  eAM««  of 

factor  of  safety  2|  ;  live  load  200  pounds  per  linear  foot;  4«ad 
100  pounds  jM?r  linear  foot ;  ratio  of  deflection  | 


Span. 


Fat. 

60 

90 
106 
120 
135 
150 
165 
180 
196 


Number  of     ; 

strands  of 
Hiich  wire  rope 
in  main  cables,  i 


Number  of  parallel  steel  wires  in  main  cables. 


Iron.      SieeL     No.  6.   No.  7. ,  No.  S.   No.  9 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
*J 

8 
10 


2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


U 

IS 
•» 

28 

32 
36 
40 
16 
oO 
>i 
58 


16   ! 

22 
26 
32 

38 
42 
48 
.>4 
o^ 
64 
70 


20 

24 

32 

38 

44 

50. 

56 

62 

68 

76 

80 


For  any  other  ratio  of  deflection,  less  tlian  ^,  increase  the  tabular 
numbers  by  ^  for  eaob  unic  of  tbe  dauiMninator  above  7.  For  otlier 
loads,  greater  or  less,  increase  or  decrease  tbe  tabular  numbers 
pi-o  rata. 

Eauumpto:  How  many  No.  S  steel  wires  are  required  for  tile  main. 
cables  of  a  bridge  of  105  feet  span,  ratio  of  d«^t!ectiun  tB,  and  a  groaa 
loa«l,  live  and  'lead,  of  ^00  pounds  per  linear  foot? 

from  the  tabte,  100  feet  span.  No.  8  steel  wire,  take  44»  Add  for 
change  of  ratio  of  deflection  frt)m  ^  to  tn.  I  or  i,  making  581.  For 
change  from  300  to  600  pounds  load  multiply  by  2,  making  II 7 j. 
Take  next  even  number  above,  11*^.  which  is  the  number  required. 
If  two  cables  are  Uiied*  make  eacb.  of  59  wires. 

140.  Tvm»ion.  on  lMt«Icsta.}r». — If  the  cables  are  ftee  to  move  on. 
the  tops  of  the  towers*  the  tension  on  the  backstays  will  always  be 
the  same  as  that  on  the  cable.  la  this  case  the  towers  are  stationary 
and  should  be  massive. 

If  the  cabins  are  lixed  to  the  tops  of  the  towers,  the  tension  on  the 
backstays  will  be  etiuul  to.  less  than,  or  greater  than  the  tension  on 
the  cable,  acconUngJy  as  the  slope  of  the  backstay  at  th*»  top  of  the 
tower  is  equal  nj,  le'os  than,  or  grf»arer  than  the  slope  of  riie  cable. 
It  is  usually  best  to  make  rhese  slopes  H«|uai. 

150.  !»tr«»»«»  on  the  tourer*. — When  the  slopes  of  cables  and 
backstays  are  equal,  tlie  stress***  on  each  tower  will  be  vertical  and 
equal  to  the  entire  weight  and  load  of  the  clear  span. 

When  these  slopes  ar**  unequal  the.pn^ssure  on  the  rowers  will  be 
oblique.  If  the  slope  of  the  backstay  is  }tHn  than  that  of  the  cable, 
the  tower  will  tend  to  revolve  or  slide  towttrti  the  ancfaora;;e.  and  the 
prt^ssui*^  on  eaca  tcjWHr  will  !)e  less  than  the  weight  and  load  of  clear 
span.  If  the  ^iop»*  of  the  backstay  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cablei^ 
the  towers  will  ternl  to  revolve  or  **liue  tutcard  euvh  <tther,  aud  tiie 
stresses  in  each  wiU  be  greater  tlian  the  weight  and  load  of  dear 
span. 
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When  possible,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  foot  of  a  tower  to 
the  corresponding  backstay  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  clear  span  or 
greater.  In  such  case  the  tension  on  the  backstay  will  not  exceed 
that  on  the  cable,  and  the  pressure  on  the  tower  will  not  exceed  the 
total  weight  and  load  of  the  clear  span. 

151.  Makingr  cables. — Three-quarter  inch  wire  rope  weighing  92 
pounds  to  the  100  feet  can  usually  be  carried  in  lengths  sufficient 
for  practicable  suspension  spans,  and  will  be  the  most  conyenient 
form. 

If  ordinary  wire  must  be  used,  cables  can  be  made  by  stretching 
wires — seven  is  a  good  number — close  together  and  under  equal  strain 
and  binding  them  together  at  intervals  of  a  foot  with  marline  or  wire. 
If  short  caoles  are  required,  time  may  be  saved  by  making  one  of  two 
or  more  times  the  length  and  cutting  it  in  pieces. 

152.  Anchoraflres. — These  are  of  prime  importance  and  must  be 
secure  and  as  rigid  as  possible.  Their  character  will  often  be  de- 
termined by  accidents  of  the  site.  When  the  stumps  of  large  trees 
are  available  they  will  usually  be  chosen.  Ledge  rock  or  large 
bowlders  are  the  best,  but  require  care  and  some  skill  in  making  the 
fastenings.  Heavy  staples  leaded  or  wedged  into  holes  drilled  into 
the  rock  will  usually  be  most  convenient.  If  Portland  cement  can  be 
had,  a  grouting  will  hold  the  iron  firmly  after  it  is  set.  See  also  de- 
scription of  deadman,  paragraph  50. 

153.  To-vreps. — Large  trees  will  be  used  if  available,  otherwise 
trestles  of  timber;  see  paragraph  64.  With  high  banks  it  may  be 
feasible  to  start  the  cables  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  a  short 
distance  above  it  and  provide  approaches  to  a  depressed  roadway  as 
indicated  in  figure  238.  For  low  banks  the  roadway  must  be  kept 
above  the  grade  as  in  figure  239,  the  backstay  carrying  it  beyond  the 
tower. 

The  towers  must  be  high  enough  to  bring  the  supports  of  the  cables 
called  saddles  above  the  level  of  the  roadway  at  the  tower  by  the  de- 
sired deflection  plus  one-fiftieth  of  the  span  ;  see  paragraph  142. 

154.  Placing:  cables  may  be  done  by  hauling  across  tops  of 
towers,  or  by  laying  out  cable  from  one  anchorage  to  the  other  and 
raising  the  bights  to  the  tops  of  the  towers  by  shear  poles  (fig.  240). 
The  cable  should  hang  in  a  bridle  (fig.  241).  In  the  former  cas^  the 
cable  win  usually  have  to  be  slushed,  which  is  an  inconvenience  in 
the  subsequent  operations. 

The  saddle  should  be  a  smooth,  firm  bearing,  sufficient  to  take  all 
the  cables  side  by  side.  In  binding  the  small .  cables  together  to  form 
a  larger  one,  adopt  the  most  compact  arrangement,  the  outside  strands 
as  they  lie  side  by  side  on  the  saddle  generally  going  into  the  upper 
half  and  the  central  ones  into  the  lower  half  of  tne  complete  cable ; 
and  note  carefully  that  the  arrangement  is  identical  at  all  points,  so 
that  the  strands  do  not  ride  or  cross  each  other  anywhere.  The 
bunching  should  Include  the  backstays,  but  need  not  be  carried  across 
the  towers,  leaving  the  strands  flat  on  the  saddles.  Several  groupings 
are  Illustrated  in  figure  242. 

In  either  method  of  placing,  the  cables  should  be  permanently 
fastened  at  one  end  and  be  connected  with  the  anchorage  at  the  other 
end  by  a  luff  tackle,  to  be  used  in  adjusting  the  length.  When  the  ad- 
justment Is  finished,  this  end  is  made  permanently  fast  and  the  tackle 
removed. 

155.  In  clear  weather  the  dip  of  the  cables  may  be  determined  by 
direct  observation.  Fix  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  transom 
at  each  towej*,  and  above  it,  a  distance  equal  to  one-fiftieth  of  the 
span,  fasten  a  batten  or  stretch  a  line  horizontally.  Adjust  the  cable 
so  that  its  lowest  point  ranges  between  the  battens  or  lines. 

If  wind,  fog,  or  darkness  prevents  this  operation,  lay  the  cables  out 
side  by  side  before  they  are  hoisted  up.  and  put  them  under  as  uni- 
form strain  as  possible.  Mark  each  with  a  few  turns  of  soft  wire,  as 
near  the  point  where  It  will  rest  on  the  saddles  as  can  be  computed. 
The  distance  between  marks  on  all  the  cables  orast  be  exactly  the 
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Bame.  When  the  cables  are  in  place,  adjust  them  so  that  these  marks 
coincide,  and  the  deflections  will  be  sufficiently  uniform  to  develop  the 
combined  strength  of  the  strands. 

156.  Lensrtl&s  of  slingrs  depend  upon  the  curve  of  the  main  cables 
and  the  camber  of  the  roadway.  The  latter  must  be  liberal  in  field 
saqpension  bridges.  The  cables  will  stretch,  especially  those  made  of 
wire  rope,  and  the  anchorages  and  tower  footings  will  give  more  or 
less.     One>fiftieth  of  the  span  will  usually  be  enough. 

The  lengths  of  slings  are  reckoned  from  the  cable  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  transoms  in  a  vertical  line  (fig.  243).  They  must  be  determined 
in  advance  and  adhered  to  during  construction,  regardless  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bridge  when  partially  done.  When  the  roadway  is 
Qompleted  the  distortion  will  disappear. 

From  the  following  table  the  lengths  of  slings  at  Intervals  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  span,  starting  from  the  middle,  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined. 

Table  XXXIX. 

157.  From  the  line  corresponding  to  the  ratio  of  deflection  take  out 
the  successive  factors  and  multiply  each  by  the  span  In  feet.  The  re- 
mits will  be  the  lengths  of  slings  in  feet  at  the  corresponding  points 
on.  ettch  aide  of  the  middle. 

As  the  length  of  the  middle  sling  is  0,  the  middle  transom  will  rest 
directly  on  the  cable.  If  transoms  are  not  of  same  depth,  allowance 
mnst  be  made  for  the  difference. 

Note  especially  that  these  tabular  lengths  do  not  include  any  fas- 
tenings. Be  sure  to  add  enough  for  that  purpose,  but  when  the  fasten- 
ings are  made  see  to  It  that  the  distance  from  cable  to  bottom  of 
transom  is  precisely  the  corresponding  tabular  distance. 

In  this  table  allowance  is  made  for  a  camber  of  one-fiftieth  of  the 
Mpan  in  two  straight  lines  from  the  ends  to  the  middle. 


Ra- 

Distance of  sling  from  center  in  parts  of  span. 

tio 
of 

dn- 

flec- 

0.05 

0.1 

0.15 

0.2 

0.25 

0.3 

0.35 

0.4 

0.45 

tion. 

i 

0.0096 

a  0107 

0.0209 

0.0346 

0.0516 

0.0720 

0.0953 

0.1267 

0.1529 

k 

.0034 

.0007 

.0188 

.0308 

.0456 

.0634 

.0840 

.1074 

.1336 

i 

.0032 

.0090 

.0172 

.0280 

.0412 

.0570 

.0752 

.0960 

.1192 

h 

.0032 

.0084 

.0160 

.0258 

.0377 

.0519 

.0684 

.0871 

.1080 

^ 

.0030 

.0080 

.0150 

.0240 

.0350 

.0480 

.0630 

.0800 

.0990 

A 

.0020 

.0076 

.0142 

.0226 

.0327 

.0447 

.0585* 

.0742 

.0916 

s 

.0028 

.0073 

.0135 

.0214 

.0308 

.0420 

.0548 

.0693 

.0855 

t»f 

.0028 

.0071 

.0129 

.0203 

.0292 

.0397 

.0517 

.0652 

.0803 

^ 

.0027 

.0060 

.0124 

.0194 

.0278 

.0877 

.0490 

.0617 

.0759 

A 

.0027 

.0067 

.0120 

.0187 

.0267 

.0360 

.0467 

.0587 

.0720 

158.  Form  and  atrengrth  of  iillnflrs* — Wire  will  usually  be  the 
material  used.  The  load  on  each  sling  may  be  taken  as  the  total  load, 
live  and  dead,  divided  by  the  number  of  slings.  It  Is  really  somewhat 
less.  Knowing  the  size  of  wire  on  hand,  divide  the  number  of  wires 
of  that  size  which  are  used  or  would  be  required  for  the  main  cables. 
Table  XXXVIII,  by  the  number  of  slings.  The  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  wires  of  that  size  which  should  be  in  each  sling. 

The  slings  may  be  made  single  and  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  by 
■jps  around  cable  and  transom,  or,  more  conveniently,  made  of  half 
se  and  double  length,  taking  a  round  turn  on  the  cable  at  the  middle. 
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bringing  the  two  ends  around  the  transom  in  opposite  directions  and 
twisting  them  together  on  top  of  it  (fig.  243). 

A  very  useful  attachment  of  wire  to  wood  is  made  by  means  of  a 
nail  or  spike  partly  driven  beside  the  wire  and  the  head  bent  over  so  as 
to  embrace  the  wire  like  a  staple.  A  staple,  if  available,  is  of  course 
better. 

159.  Constmction  of  the  roadiray. — A  transom  will  hang  in 
each  pair  of  slings.  On  the  transoms  lay  longitudinal  stringers  of 
number  and  size  determined  by  the  load,  length  of  bay,  and  materials 
available,  see  paragraph  8.  The  stringers  should  be  long  and  should 
lap  3  feet  or  more  and  be  firmly  lashed  or  spiked  together ;  the  lap 
need  not  be  on  a  transom,  but  is  better  near  one.  On  the  stringers 
the  planks  are  placed  and  spiked  down  or  held  bv  side  rails. 

Place  the  first  pair  of  slings  on  the  cables,  taking  the  turns  loosely 
80  that  they  will  slide.  Sling  the  first  transom  so  that  its  bottom  shall 
be  the  calculated  distance  from  t^e  cable  measured  along  the  slixig. 
Fasten  two  stringers  to  it  and  push  it  out,  the  slings  sliding  on  the 
cables,  until  the  transom  is  in  its  proper  position  and  the  slings  verti- 
cal. Crimp  the  turns  at  the  top  and  place  the  second  pair  of  slings 
and  transom  in  the  same  way.    Follow  up  with  stringers  and  planks. 

160.  A  l&and  rail  should  be  provided,  and  a  screen  on  each  side 
of  brush  or  other  light  materials  will  be  useful. 

161.  Suspension  bridges  change  their  shape  vertically  and  lat- 
^ally  from  the  live  load  and  from  wind  pressure.  Vertical  distor- 
tions are  referred  to  as  undulations  and  lateral  ones  as  oscillations. 
Undulations  result  principally  from  changes  in  the  moving  load  and 
to  a  less  extent  from  the  vertical  component  of  wind  pressure. 
Oscillations  are  caused  principally  by  horizontal  wind  pressures  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  by  the  moving  load.  Both  must  be  kept  within 
small  limits.  Undulations  may  be  reduced  by  making  the  handrail 
or  balustrade  fairly  high  and  trussing  it  lightly  (fig  244)  ;  also 
by  using  deep  stringers  well  lapped  and  fastened  so  as  to  be  prac- 
tically continuous. 

Oscillations  may  be  reduced  by  placing  the  cables  farther  apart 
at  the  towers  and  drawing  them  in  at  the  center.  This  will  Affect 
the  length  of  slings,  but  not  seriously.  Also  by  a  lateral  truss 
under  the  roadway,  using  the  transoms  for  posts  and  adding  diag- 
onal ties  or  braces.     (See  par.  129.) 

Both  undulations  and  oscillations  may  be  controlled  by  guys 
attached  to  the  roadway  and  carried  inshore  and  up  and  down 
stream  to  secure  fastenings. 

162.  Railiray  brldarea. — With  proper  assumptions  as  to  loads 
(see  par.  5),  the  foregoing  rules  for  designing  and  proportioning  the 
several  types  of  bridges  will  give  safe  structures  for  railway  trafQc. 
(See  also  pars.  43,  67,  and  120  and  Tables  XX  and  XXXY. 

A  railroad  bridge  should  not  be  built  on  an  incline  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  The  approaches  at  each  end  should  be  straight  and  nearly 
level  for  a  distance  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  maximum  train 
length. 

Foundations  must  be  especially  unyielding,  as  settlement  is  more 
troublesome  than  In  other  bridges. 

For  a  single-track  standard-gauge  railway  bridge,  the  clear  width 
between  trusses  or  girders  should  be  14  feet.  In  double-track  bridges 
the  distance  from  c.  to  c.  of  tracks  must  not  be  less  than  13  feet. 
No  part  of  the  truss  may  be  less  than  7  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
nearest  track,  at  a   height  exceeding  1   foot  above  the  rail. 

The  clear  headroom  must  be  21  feet  above  the  base  of  the  rail 
for  a  width  of  6  feet  over  each  track. 

Stringers  are  put  under  the  rails  and  are  best  made  In  two  or 
more  pieces  long  enough  to  span  two  bays  and  breaking  joints.  The 
pieces  are  separated  about  2  Inches  by  blocks  and  well  bolted  to- 
gether. Ties  are  placed  18  to  24  inches  c.  to  c,  and  every  third 
or  fourth  one  should  be  spiked  to  the  stringers.  A  guardrail  should 
be  placed  along  the  ends  of  the  ties,  and  It  Is  better  to  place  under 
the  tie  a  lighter  stringer  and  bolt  the  guardrails  to  it. 
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PART  III<— ROADS. 


1.  Military  road  malcinir  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  question  of 

repairing  existing  roads  to  make  them  tenaporarily  passable,  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Labor  is  likely  to  be  plenti- 
ful, though  not  the  most  efficient.  Machinery  and  transportation  will 
be  scarce.  Materials  actually  on  the  line  or  very  near  it  must  be 
used.  To  decide  upon  the  best  plan  under  such  circumstances,  and 
to  carry  It  out  most  successfully,  it  will  be  helpful  to  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  make  good  roads  and  those  which 
make  bad  ones,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  converting  the  latter  into 
the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  principles  of  road  construction. 
These  principles  are  the  same  for  all  roads,  though  the  practice  re- 
sulting from  their  application  may  differ  in  military  roads  from  tliat 
considered  best  for  civil  roads. 

2.  Tbe  snpportiniT  pofver  of  cohesive  compacted  earth,  moist 
but  not  wet,  is  sufficient  to  bear  without  objectionable  indentation 
the  weights  on  hoofs  and  wheels  which  result  from  ordinary  high- 
way traffic.  The  supporting  power  of  the  same  earth  when  thor- 
oughly wet  Is  only  about  one-tnirtieth  as  much,  and  is  not  sufficient 
to  carry  the  weights  on  hoofs  and  wheels  until  the  wagons  have  sunk 
to  their  axles  and  the  animals  to  their  bellies,  when  traffic  becomes 
impossible.  Between  these  extremes  lie  many  gradations  of  good  and 
bad  roads. 

8.  Civil  roads  are  also  rated  as  bad  when  the  surface,  though  hard, 
is  rough,  as  when  there  are  projecting  bowlders  or  ledges  of  rock 
crossing  the  road,  or  stumps  or  roots  in  the  way ;  and  also  when  any 
of  the  grades  exceed  the  limit  at  which  a  team  can  pull  Its  own  load. 

As  to  roughness.  Its  principal  effect  is  to  increase  the  wear  and 
tear  of  vehicles  and  the  discomfort  of  passengers,  and  to  prevent  a 
faster  gait  than  a  walk ;  hence  it  Is  of  secondary  importance  for  mili- 
tary traffic.  As  to  gradients,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  army  trans- 
portation is  always  in  trains,  so  that  teams  can  be  doubled  when 
necessary,  and  also  that  there  is  usually  an  ample  supply  of  labor  in 
reach  so  that  loads  can  be  broken.  Within  the  limits  of  possible 
wheel  transportation,  steep  gradients  alone  may  delay  military  traffic, 
but  can  not  stop  it. 

Extensive  work  for  reduction  of  grades  will  rarely  be  worth  while 
so  long  as  the  prevailing  natural  grades  do  not  exceed  3°,  and  the 
maximum  are  short  and  not  steeper  than  6°.  Rolling  country,  classed 
as  decidedly  rough,  will  be  found  within  these  limits. 

For  long  grades,  as  In  mountain  roads,  considerable  work  may  be 
profitably  expended  in  keeping  prevailing  grades  within  2**,  with  a 
maximum  of  not  more  than  4"  on  short  ones, 

4.  The  paramount  qaestion  to  be  dealt  with  will  be  the  sup- 
porting power  of  the  roadbed  as  affected  by  water.  This  supporting 
power  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  damp  to  com- 
pact well  and  yet  not  wet  enough  to  yield  considerably  under  the 
pressure.  It  Is  not  desirable  to  remove  all  the  moisture  from  the 
soil,  because  If  this  is  done  it  loses  Its  compacting  power,  and  any 
particles  dislodged  from  cohesion  to  adjacent  ones  remain  on  the  sur- 
face in  a  friable  condition,  refusing  to  reunite  under  pressure  until 
moisture  is  supplied. 

The  Biipportingr  poTver  of  Tvet  eartb  may  be  Increased  In  two 
ways :  First,  by  removing  the  surplus  water  and  keeping  it  out,  and, 
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s%^ci>n€l,  by  introducing:  riirid  material,  of  a  combination  of  materials, 
whicb  will  afford  a  uropt^r  bearin$r  surfact?  and  so  distribute  the  pres- 
sur»>s  as  to  rtnlmv  tnom  b*^low  the  supporting  power  of  the  wet  soiL 
The  appUv-'ation  of  methotis  inrolTinj:  one  or  both  of  these  principles 
will  ivn<iitute  the  bulk  of  military  road  work,  whether  of  construc- 
tion or  rev»a!rs. 

5.  Dmlnave, — The  water  to  be  deposed  of  in  connection  with 
any  road  is  that  which  Hows  toward  the  road  from  adjacent  slopes; 
that  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  roadbed :  and  that  which  finds 
its  way  beutsath  the  surfavv.  i\»inuKmly  called  j/rottud  voter. 

^  Side  4itclie«. — i^urfaoe  water  'flowing  toward  the  road  is  in- 
tercepted aud  oarritHl  off  by  ditches  alou^  oue  or  both  sides  of  the  road. 
at>X)irdln$  to  the  direi'tion  from  which  the  surfav^^  water  comes.  If 
on  one  side  only,  the  water  is  carrit^i  under  the  road— across  it  in 
some  i'ases — and  dischar^s  down  the  slope*  preierably  in  a  golly  or 
natural  drainage  iiue. 

7.  JDralMMr^  of  the  road  s»rfai<re  takes  care  of  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  roadbed  itself,  and  is  effected  by  making  the  sur- 
face of  the  roadbed  suuxnh  and  com^iaci  and  ^iviuc  it  recular  slopes 
longitudiuallv  or  in  the  dirvvtion  of  the  rvi^d  and  iaiora'.lv  or  toward 
the  skies,  TUe  longitiuUnal  slv»pe  is  the  s^rmde.  and  the  lateral 
sKhh>  is  called  the  eru>vn.  T'ae  cv^mpacting  or  cv^nsohdation  of  the 
rvvid  surfavv  reiiiu-es  the  rate  of  ab^^^rption  of  war-,  r.  and  the  smooth 
regular  slopes  i-ause  the  raiufall  to  run  off  prv.juiptly.  Competed 
earth  atv?ortv>  water  slowly  if  the  surface  is  not  distur.^.  Bj  digging 
in  a  beaten  r\>ad  or  t\H>tpath  it  wilL  N^  iou::d.  tvtii  after  a  hard  rain, 
that  the  ground  is  wet  tor  a  sHitt  depth  ouly.  The  surface  strattim 
when  wet  s*vuis  to  term  an  iut^'^rvi'Liis  cvar:ii.c  which  keeps  the  rest 
dry.  If  the  surface  is  dUturlcd  durlug  the  rain,  as  by  traffic,  the 
pr\»tev'tion  of  the  surface  strscuai  is  I.^>t  and  the  water  penetrates 
d^vLH^r.  An  earth  rv^id  in  cvU'stA*jt  use  In  wet  weather  will  become 
muddy,  no  ui.^Eter  b*,>w  n:u.h  d,::ri:t\^u  is  paid  to  vlrainage.  but  with 
prvper  draiuaiie  a  rwid  w.::  a^n  b^-oiue  muddy  so  scvii,  2.or  stay  miKldy 
s^»  Ion5,  ^*>r  ^'^".  the  uiuvi  gvt  so  dtvp,  - 

Ta  auUmtaia  a  r««d  i«  jc;««d  c^KditiMn  «»der  tmflle  im 
^ret  'wratlier  it  must  tv  gii^en  a  surface  tl!i*?  suiLH'^^rtlng  power  of 
which  is  c-H  d;ir:ui.>iicd  vy~ n  :>Eu.rv.  so  rhj.:  rh-^  w-. ::td  sarfa.'*^  is 
not  dtsturiixd  >y  ihc  tra.:ic.'  A'aricus  kicLds  c:  su  h  suxfa.cs  are  f-rmed 
artldcuilLy-  jlUvI  are  .-i'.UAi  p^^  >.«.-ut<.  In  a.ii.::.vi:  t:  their  quiliciea 
:u*l  de-!<ri"»rvi  :hcy  al<c  a.;t  it:  a'-  :iupv>r:.iut  way  iz^  dtstrtt'uting  the 
preS59irvs  frvai  ;he  wh-*  Is  to  tie  caret  fcui^datic::.  I:  his  teen.  note<d 
thiut  all  '"^Ir  li:;^  a:ui:tr^:<  Icse  :h  :r  c'?:.::z -y  when  a^so!utely  free 
trvm  XLLoisrurv.  Jis  the  distrt^ut^d  pres^sure  on  th.:'  grv'jLciJ  surface 
cia  be  ivrtie  iy  ettrrh  carrv:s^  nijre  2::o;>:*jjre.  d2.i  is  such  eajtlk 
uu',>-ru--d.:h  th--  pa-v^iucrt  ^j.<  a  t'--::vi^'L:y  ti.^  prwvut  the  latter  from 
te^.oDu  ui  t'.v  dry.  i:  is  rettd  ".y  sev-j  that  whtce  a  rva  i  Is  .CTered  with 
pav  ^ii'iLC  it  is  p*.';>si:rle  to  dc  harta  ra:h«:r  than  ^.'.d  ^y  to*>  mn':l» 
UlU-;  rdraiaage. 

^-  T^e  er^^rw  of  aa  e«r«b  r««d  s>'^ftM  be  ^  !E<r^"e<  for  a  rt»d 
o f  c cvlLuar y  w  ;d :  h^  Th-  c r*:  t i .  a  Ity  t he  jr-: ' v  n  >i  :  u " •  1  :  ti  r^a  se  with  the 
^r-Aae.  "C'ut  th„s  is  asL  ui-aev'^sa^ry  rer^u^f-r  •_:  :i  yra,-::  e.  Th**  ."r^n- 
V-: "Vie ?  .'e  in.  rv"*'^tr*j:,'' .""  -^f  a  t'^ted  criju"  .'  ':'v>-.-:h>  „*""  ad'^aatasvs  of 
a  var.ao"e  crvvwa.  if  tlfce  iraie  Is  so  st';-^:  that  wi-^r  *:'owv:  too  fir 
al-^:.'^  :hc  rvai>  .•a^si.r:^  sccur  in  the  whirel  rti^s.  It  is  Vrf^r  to  ":c::!i 
r-^^v  r' .li' s  a:rcss^  ci''  r^^avt  at  Int-^-va's  tc  turn  th^^  w-it-^r  to  the  sii-? 
than  tv  att'fnijt  'e  pr-  du  -e  th*^  sam--  -??■::  :"  a  ^♦^at-^r  ''^.^wn.  Th* 
tii^-e*  aiav  >e  w:ie  a-d  :?at.  anicunf'ci.  i-  fa -c.  ;.>  a  reirvrr?ed  izrade 
f  ,r  a  f-^w  reet.  per  fleetly  effteccivev  iid  yec  so  gvntie  a^s  net  to  amteriaUy 

T^e  W»t  dtstri^vttea  of  the  ev^wv  fe  to  $*t^  !iTr^-ei<ett!:r^  «f 
it  tj*  the  ou'^'d'*  t:i'tart'-'rs  and  th"e»*-*>*:ih''h:«  t"  th*^  "nsi'i**  f^uart^rs  ^f 
ck«  rvaJL  The  res*alt:-^j  ccvwn  :>  nea-l^.^  aa  a---  .^r  a  •Ir^fM.  Wit!t  ia- 
exyerteaced  men  it  may  he  seceTSsary  tj  u**^  a  fj^roi  fi?r  a  crvwm. 
rw>^^  1  shii^w^  its  coostntctioa^     XW  izpri^t  form^  a  coKT«A£est 
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handle,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  plummet  to  level  the  gauge  across 
the  road. 

9.  Snbdrainagre  is  resorted  to  when  It  is  desirable  to  lower  the 
surface  of  the  ground  water.  By  the  ground-water  level  at  any  point 
is  meant  the  depth  at  which  the  soil  becomes  fully  saturated.  It  is 
the  depth  at  which  water  will  stand  in  a  well  or  pit.  If  it  is  4  feet 
or  more  below  the  surface,  it  will  not  affect  the  condition  of  a  road 
in  good  soil.  Ground  water  rises  in  wet  and  falls  in  dry  water.  It 
probably  rises  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  regardless  of  the  rainfall. 

If  the  ground  water  comes  nearer  the  surface  than  4  feet  its 
effect  may  be  bad  or  not,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  elevation  of  the  road.  Generally,  however,  high  ground- 
water level  and  poor  soil  for  road  making  go  together. 

10.  Snbdrainagre  will  not  often  be  a  feature  of  military  road 
work,  but  when  it  is  done  it  is  best  accomplished  by  a  tile  drain 
laid  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  road  under  the  side  ditches  (fig. 
3).  The  tile  should  be  of  the  bell-and-spigot  pattern,  laid  with  open 
joints,  the  bell  upgrade.  As  water  flows  along  the  outside  of  the 
pipe  as  well  as  on  the  inside,  it  should  be  surrounded  by  porous, 
nonerosible  material,  such  as  broken  stone  or  gravel. 

On  military  roads  substitutes  for  the.  tile  must  often  be  used.  The 
essential  is  a  continuous  conduit  into  which  water  may  percolate 
through  the  sides  and  along  which  it  may  flow  with  a  relatively  high 
velocity.  Broken  stone,  plank,  or  layers  of  fascines  or  brush  will  do 
much  good.  Any  form  except  a  pipe  or  box  tends  to  quickly  choke 
up  with  fine  silt  washed  into  the  interstices.  This  may  be  partly  pre- 
vented by  interposing  a  layer  of  filtering  material  such  as  straw,  turf, 
grain  sacks,  etc.,  between  the  material  of  the  drain  and  the  surround- 
ing earth,  especially  on  the  top.  If  turf  is  used,  put  the  grass  side 
toward  the  drain. 

Side  dltclie«  act  as  «abd rains  to  the  extent  of  their  depth.  A 
free  outlet  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  subdrains  and 
side  ditches 

11.  Importance  of  side  dit cites. — It  is  obvious  that  the  side 
ditches  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  a  road  in  so  many  ways 
that  they  must  be  of  great  importance.  They  assist  in  every  class 
of  drainage  and  also  offer  the  most  convenient  source  for  material 
to  crown  and  raise  the  roadbed.  Ample  side  ditching  is  the  con- 
sideration of  first  imj)ortance  in  every  road  project,  except  in  arid 
climates  or  very  sanoy  soil.  ^  .     . ,      ^,^  ^    . 

12.  Form  of  side  ditcbes. — The  best  form  of  side  ditch  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  favorable  for  a 
variable  flow  of  water  at  relatively  uniform  velocity;  that  it  does 
not  fill  up  by  caving  or  from  the  wash  of  earth  from  the  road ;  that  if 
a  wagon  is  run  into  it  accidentally  or  in  an  emergency  no  especial 
trouble  follows,  and  that  it  furnishes  earth  enough  to  crown  the 
road.  This  form  is  suited  to  a  road  which  has  ample  width  and 
is  on  good  grouud.  If  these  conditions  are  reversed,  the  road 
narrow  and  the  ground  wet,  a  ditch  of  the  form  shown  in  figure  3 
will  be  better.  It  takes  less  space  and  is  deeper.  It  will  fill  up 
more  rapidly  and  require  more  work  to  keep  it  open.  The  form  in. 
figure  2  can  be  opened  with  scrapers.     The  form  in  figure  3  must  be 

dug  with   shovels.  ^,,  „     ^     x»,  j.     *  xu  j» 

13.  The  slope  of  side  ditcbes  will  usually  be  that  of  the  road, 
though  if  the  latter  is  Jess  than  1  in  125,  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  should  be  increased  by  making  it  shallower  at  the  upper 
and  deeper  at  the  lower  end.  A  longr  dltcb  on  a  steady  grade  will 
do  its  work  better  if  made  arradnnlly  Inrgrer  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  end.  In  all  cases  the  bottom  should  have  a  uniform  or  in- 
creasing grade  to  the  outlet  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pools.  Large 
springs  near  the  road  should  be  tapped  below  the  surface  and  led  into 

the  side  ditches.  ^^       ..   j,      ^  ^   w     x*. 

On  very  steep  hills  roads  are  often  badly  damaged  by  the  scour 
of  water  flowing  in  the  side  ditches.     To  prevent  this  the  ditches 
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may  be  roughly  paved  or  may  have  weirs  of  logs  and  brush  or  stone 
built  across  them  at  intervals.  These  dams  should  not  be  tight 
enough  to  hold  any  water  permanently.  Or  the  ditch  may  be  stepped, 
paving  the  steps  at  top  and  bottom,  to  prevent  scour  by  the  overfalls. 

14.  Bmbankments. — Raising  the  surface  of  a  road  or  carrying 
it  on  an  embankment  produces  the  same  relative  effect,  so  far  as 
saturation  of  the  soil  is  concerned,  as  lowering  the  ground  water. 
Roads  may  also  be  carried  on  embankments  to  reduce  grades.  This 
is  especially  advantageous  when  a  cut  is-  made  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
and  the  material  can  be  placed  in  the  roadbed  at  the  bottom  so  as  to 
raise  it  materially.  The  haul  is  short  and  downhill,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  accomplishes  a  double  benefit  in  reducing  the  grade 
by  lowering  the  road  at  the  top  and  r|iising  it  at  the  bottom. 

When  there  is  no  near-by  cutting  the  material  for  embankments 
must  be  dug  on  areas  outside  of  the  line.  Excavations  made  for  this 
purpose  are  called  borro^v  pits.  If  the  material  along  the  roadbed 
is  fit  for  use,  the  borrow  pits  are  enlargements  of  the  side  ditches. 
The  superior  convenience  of  this  arrangement  determines  its  use  in 
many  cases  when  the  material  is  poor.  It  is  indeed  seldom  that  the 
material  from  side  ditches  cast  up  on  an  unimproved  road  and  prop- 
erly surfaced  and  compacted  will  not  make  the  road  temporarily  better 
than  it  was  before. 

Embankments  should  have  a  top  or  crown  at  least  5  feet  wider 
than  the  proposed  roadway,  and  should  have  side  slopes  not  steeper 
than  11  to  1,  unless  the  material  stands  naturally  at  a  steeper  slope. 
An  allo^vance  for  settlement  should  be  made  of  about  one-tenth 
the  height.  If  the  embankment  is  put  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  com- 
pacted hy  traffic  during  its  construction,  this  allowance  for  shrinkage 
may  be  considerably  reduced. 

15.  Cvttinsrs* — Excavations  on  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  made 
either  to  reduce  extreme  elevations  and  grades  or  to  give  a  level  sur- 
face for  the  roadway.  In  the  former  case  they  are  usually  called 
cuts,  and  in  the  latter  side  euttingrs,  or  sometimes  cuts  and  fllls» 
since  the  material  excavated  is  usually  used  to  make  an  embankment 
to  carry  part  of  the  road  (fig.  4). 

Cuts  will  have  a  bottom  width  sufficient  for  the  roadbed  and  nar- 
row side  ditches.  The  top  width  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  cut 
and  slopes  of  the  sides.  Side  slopes  in  earth  will  usually  be  li  to  1. 
In  rock  they  may  be  steeper;  in  sand  and  in  some  clays  they  must 
be  flatter.  In  northern  latitudes  cuts  are  sometimes  made  with  very 
flat  slopes  to  prevent  them  from  drifting  full  of  snow. 

For  side  cuttings  the  same  remarks  apply,  so  far  as  the  upper  side 
Is  concerned.  The  embankment  may  be  made,  as  indicated  in  figure 
4,  to  prevent  the  mass  from  sliding  bodily  down  the  hill.  Stepping  of 
the  slopes  under  the  fill  is  a  good  rule  for  heavy  embankments  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  drainage  against  them  from  above. 
On  ordinary  sidehill  slopes  and  with  ordinary  embankments  stepping 
is  not  necessary.  On  very  steep  and  unstable  sidehills  it  will  be  bet- 
ter not  to  cut  at  all,  but  to  make  the  fill  on  the  natural  surface  with 
earth  brought  from  a  distance.  As  the  embankment  in  a  cut  and  fill 
will  settle,  it  is  best  to  make  it  higher  at  the  start  than  the  floor  of 
the  cut  and  to  arrange  for  all  the  drainage  to  go  Into  the  side  ditch 
on  the  uphill  side  (flg.  4).  If  the  face  of  the  cut  presents  two  mate- 
rials, a  pervious  one  above  and  an  impervious  below,  as  sand  and  clay, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  a  drain  in  the  slope  at  the  junction  of  the 
two. 

16.  Retaining:  ^walls. — This  term  is  here  applied  only  to  walls 
which  are  designed  to  suppoi't  made  ground,  and  will  include  all  de- 
vices for  giving  a  vertical  face  to  such  ground  whether  of  masonry 
or  not.  For  military  fieldwork  the  easiest  and  quickest  will  usually 
be  preferred  to  the  best. 

A  crib  of  losrs  or  timbers  (see  Bridges)  may  be  made  and 
filled  with  earth  or  stone  and  filling  deposited  against  it.  Such  a  crib 
should  be  half  as  wide  as  it  is  high.    For  stiff  soils  the  rear  wall  of 
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Tbeae  relBttoiiB  are  true  «i1y  when  the  nater  tus  s  gaud  aiiptaacb 
ta  the  culvert  Bud  frpe  dlBcbBtge  from  It,  snd  wben  tbi  fall  ot  Tftter 
sarlBi-e  from  ttxe  upper  to  the  lower  enfl  oT  tbe  culvert  is  not  less  than 
tbe  tall  ot  tbe  dltcb  in  tbe  same  leogtb.  Tfaeiie  conditions  can  ordl- 
DBFlly  be  secured  In  conBtructlOD.  In  fact  a  conslderablj  Krester  fell 
can  UBuallj  be  obtained  through  the  culvert  than  eilata  In  the  side 
ditch,  so  that  areas  computed  bi  the  rule  will  ububII;  be  In  eiceaa. 

When  tbe  drainage  to  be  bandied  Is  tbat  ol  a  naturai  drainage  line, 
estimate  as  well  as  ciin  be  done  tlie  area  and  surface  wldtb  ot  tba 
mailmum  croas  section  ot  SOw  snd  convert  It  into  tbe  equivalent 
regular  section  b;  tbe  rule.  If  tbe  conversion  ^ves  a  alie  larger  tban 
ran  conveniently  be  constructed,  consider  the  posalblllly  of  giving  a 
greater  fall  through  tbe  culvert.  The  area  of  tbe  culvert  maf  ba 
reduced  as  the  square  of  tbe  elope  Increases.  If  twice  tbe  tall  of  the 
natural  flow  can  be  obtained,  one-tonrth  the  culvert  acea  will  answer. 

IB.  Aa  (■)  their  denlirn,  culverts  are  classed  as  box,  or  pactan- 
snlnr,  nrekfd,  and  pipe.  The  box  culvert  may  be  of  wood  oi 
atone,  or  of  tbe  two  combined.  Tbe  arch  calTert  is  usually  of 
masonry.      ThB   pipe   cnlvert   may   be    Of   Clay,    Iron,    concrete,    or 
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._ .kmeat   suppllps   the   neces 

weigbt,  and  ttie  main  lunctlon  of  tbe  apandrpl  fllline  is  to  rIi 
smootli  and  resullr  alope  to  the  top  ot  too  Btructuce  to  promote 


•-fouTtha  Ineb  ot  uortai  alone. 
be  filled  wltb  Bhlms  or  niolls 
Is.    All  Jolnta  abould  be  com- 

n  Indicated  In  flraue  IS.  Tbe 
&  the  thlckueSB  ot  brick  arcbea 
k     Under  the  rule  glTOn  above, 


TblH  may  be  done  bj  deposlt- 
1  arcties  is  cummonly  done  by 
jlde  of  tbe  arcb  ring  tu  a  Hue 
_  _...__  _j. —  ^f  jjig  jjjp  ^j  jijj 

'—    "•"   necesBury 


Spnndrel  walla. — At  each  end  of  tbe  arcb  a  wall  is  built  up  to 

the  level  of  tbe  crown  and  In  length  from  out  ta  out  of  the  abutments. 
It  arts  to  HtilTeD  the  arcb  and  also  as  a  retalnlns  wall  tor  tbe  eh' 
bankment  over  It.  For  wide  or  very  long  arches  there  mBj'  be  In- 
terior spandrel  walls  of  similar  dlmensJoQi,  and  In  small  arches  tbe 
Inssoury  may  be  built  up  to  these  Hues  all  along. 

IVlBg  wBlls.^These  are  built  from  tbe  ends  of  the  spandiel  nails 
with  a  splay  ot  about  30°,  and  act  as  buttresses  lor  tbe  spandrel 
walls  and  also  as  retaining  walls  for  part  ot  the  embankment  left 
nnsupported  by  tbe  cut  made  to  give  acci^ss  to  the  culvert.  Tbe  tops 
of  tbe  wInK  wallt  are  not  horisontal,  but  alope  with  tbe  earth  ot  the 

The  thlc'linraB  of  wtnv  -wBlIa  may  be  BllBhtlv  less  than  tliat  of 
retaining  waits.  The  bond  with  tbe  spandrel  wall  gives  support  to  tbe 
highest  part,  and  the  slope  ot  the  embankment  afforda  relfef  against 
great  pressure,  for  brick  or  fair  rubble  In  cement  mortar  the  thick- 
ness sbould  be  one-sixth  of  tbe  height  throughout,  or  one-twelfth  at 
the  top  and  one-third  at  the  bottom,  tbe  top,  however;  to  be  not  [esi 
than  IS  Inches  for  rubble  and  13  Inches  for  brick.  As  tbe  height 
varies  the  thickness  does  also.  Determine  the  thickness  at  the  span- 
drel wall  and  at  tbe  toe  of  the  embankment  and  vary  it  uniformly 

tOg.  20).  In  tbe  former  case  the  stones  must  be  well  anchored  lo  the 
wall  to  prevent  Blldlng.  The  step  form  Is  mnch  better.  For  a  high 
wall  tbe  coping  will  be  of  uniform  width  end  wll)  form  a  low  parapet 
on  the  front  edge  ot  the  top  surface  (flg.  7).  Eicept  as  above  noted. 
alt  tbe  requirements  ot  retnlnlng  walla  apply  to  wing  walls. 

Concrete  arclipa.  on  account  of  their  great  bonuwtenelty  and  the 
ability  of  the  material  to  take  tensile  as  wcl!  as  compressive  straJna 
may  be  of  reduced  dlroeneions,  and  the  spandrel  ailing  is  moat  con- 
veniently combined  wltb  the  arch  ring  in  a  monolith.      For  tblckne"" 

of  crown  add  26  to  the '-  '—  --'  '-•—  ■--  '      ■"■- - 

be  thi;  thidineaa  at  tbe  .   .  

tasslng  throUEh  tbe  crown  and  the  outer  top  edges  of  tbe  aide  walls. 
Is  radius  will  be  about  equal  Co  the  span  and  may  be  so  taken.  Side, 
spandrel,  and  wing  walls  ot  concrete  culverts  have  tbe  same  propor- 

21.  Centrra. — All  arches  must  be  supported  during  eonaCroctlOD 
and  until  the  mortar  has  set  aufllclently  to  bear  the  pressure.     Sup. 

rlKidlty  la  neceaaarr.  and  ail  principal  pieces  must  be  so  pro- 
portioned that  they  will  take  their  stresses  without  appreciable  de- 
flection.   Lon£  pieces  moat  hare  a  radial  ditectlon  so  as  to  be  In  com- 
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pression  only.  Short  pieces  which  can  be  made  reiy  deep  relattrety 
may  be  used  as  beams.  The  fooiidatSoBs  ol  ceBtera  most  be  made  wiu 
great  care  so  as  to  be  anyielding.  In  addltkjB  to  precautions  in  the 
construction  of  centers  it  is  also  necessary  to  bniid  tlie  arch  tinml- 
taneoosly  from  both  sides  and  at  the  same  rate  so  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  centers  shall  always  be  equally  loaded. 

The  priaelpml  p«rta  of  eeatera  are  the  rthm  and  the  sMe^tM- 
imar.  The  rthu  are  segments  of  the  proper  circle,  solid  or  framed, 
and  the  aheathlnar  i»  a  covering  of  the  ribs  to  produce  the  necessary 
supporting  surface.  The  ribs  are  proportioned  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  arch  and  are  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  arches.  The  sheatliin^ 
ma/  differ  for  different  kinds  of  arches.  For  concrete  it  moat  be  witE 
tlgnt  Joints  which  will  not  allow  thin  mortar  to  flow  through.  For 
brick  it  may  be  more  open,  with  gaps  small  enough  only  to  prevent  a 
brick  from  sliding  through.  For  stone  the  sheathing  may  be  still  more 
open. 

For  small  culverts  centers  may  be  built  as  shown  in  figure  21.  For 
larger  arches  figure  24  shows  a  convenient  construction.  The  radial 
supports  will  vary  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  arch.  The 
points  supported  on  the  ribs  need  not  be  less  than  3  or  4  feet  apart. 
The  distances  between  ribs  will  be  2  to  3  feet,  depending  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheathing 

22.  I^yiair  owt  ««mtera. — For  small  arches  lay  down  the  material 
of  the  ribs  and  strike  the  curves  of  the  centers  with  a  radius.  When 
this  method  is  not  convenient  make  a  template  or  pattern.  On  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  along  a  straight  line  drawn  near  the  edge  lay  off  In 
each  direction  from  the  middle  spaces  of  6  inches  ea<±.  At  eadi  of 
the  points  so  determined  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  edge  or  line,  and 
on  these  perpendiculars  lay  off  the  ordinates  given  in  the  following 
table  for  the  span  adopted.  The  ordinates  in  the  top  lines  are  to  be 
used  unless  this  bottom  of  the  plank  is  to  be  the  chord  of  the  arch,  in 
which  case  the  bottom  lines  will  do  equally  well.  The  points  so  laid 
off  are  on  the  curve  of  the  arch,  which  should  be  drawn  throuf^  them 
by  a  flexible  rule  or  spline  bent  to  touch  them  all  at  the  same  time 
(flg.  21).  Shape  the  edge  of  the  board  to  the  curve,  and  using  it  aa 
a  pattern,  scribe  the  others.  Planks  2  by  12  inches  are  very  conven- 
ient material  for  ribs.  From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a 
plank  will  cut  the  whole  rib  for  a  3-foot  arch,  and  by  adding  a  3-inch 
strip  on  the  top  edge  it  will  give  a  rib  for  a  4-foot  arch.  For  larger 
arches  build  up  the  ribs  by  putting  segments  end  to  end  with  a  close 
bearing  and  fasten  them  with  other  segments  put  on  as  flsh  plates 
(flg.  23.)    The  end  bearings  should  not  be  less  than  3  inches. 
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leB8  than  1  Id  72  lor  vltrlfled  and 
fall  Bbodld  Dot  be  UDtform,  ' 


should  Dot  be  UDtform,  but  sboald  tDcreaae  Bllghtlr  from  tbe  np- 

fei  to  the  lower  aide,  giving  the  pipe  a  camber  whlcb  will  prevent 
b«  formatloD  ol  pockets  b;  settlen — ' 


if  PlM 

wood  rasa.  25  and  26) 

Vltrlfled  pipe  la  mad „ 

Btandard  market  length.    Up  to  2  feet  Id  diameter  It  usually  <. 
In    bell-aud-^lgot   form.      Larger  alzea   are   ordlnarllT    In   c^IIdi 


pipe  la  made  to  2  and  S  foot  lengtba;  the  former  la  the 

arket  length.    Up  to  2  feet  Id  diameter  It  usually 

-^Igot   form.      Larger  aliea   are   ordlnarllT    In   cjlli 
form  irltb  rlnga  of  tbe  aame  material  to  cover  the  Joints.    The 


designation  of  vltrlfled  and  caet-lron  pipe  la  the  luatde  dlamPter. 
Cast-iron  pipe  la  made  In  12-foot  lengths,  and  Ifl  bel]  and  spigot  (or 

Concrete  pipe.  If  used,  will  he  made  on  the  site.  The  thickness 
should  be  I  Inch  for  all  np  to  12  Inches  diameter.  Above  12  laches, 
a  thickness  of  one-twelfth  the  diamvier. 

29.  SnTlaclBg:. — It  la  of  great  Importance  to  keep  the  surface  of 
earth  roads  smooth  and  free  from  ruls  as  far  as  possible.  During 
CODtlnuoua  rainy  weather  It  Is  usually  not  practicable  to  do  this, 
but  as  Boon  as  the  road  has  dried  out  enough  to  permit  it,  the  surface 
should  be  gone  aver  and  the  cuts  and  other  depreaslons  fllled  up.  If 
this  la  done,  the  mud  from  the  next  rain  will  be  very  much  less,  end 
b;  attention  to  this  simple  expedient  a  road  that  would  be  constantly 
bad  with  Intermittent  rains  can  be  kept  good  most  oI  the  time.  An 
eiCDlleat  opportunltv  lor  aucb  work  arises  when  a  badly  cut  road 
is  lightly  frozen,  and  especially  Just  as  tbe  frost  la  t»eglDulDB  to  come 
out  of  tbe  ground. 

The  work  may  be  doae  by  meo  wltb  picks  and  sbovels,  or  h;  the 
use  of  harrowa  and  acrapera  drawn  by  anlmala.  A  good  (arm  har- 
row gives  eicellent  results.  A  scraper  may  be  Improvised  by  putting 
a  tongue  on  a  piece  o(  heacy  plank,  and  a  steel  shoe  od  Its  lower  edge 
(Qg.  27).  A  railroad  rail  Is  said  to  make  an  eicellent  scraper.  A 
team  la  hitched  to  each  end.  For  soft  mud  a  drag  which  will  do 
much  good  U  made  by  apUttlng  a  12-inch  log  In  halves,  placing  them 
round  sides  down  od  the  grouud  2i  feet  apart,  and  nailing  cleats 
across  their  flat  eldea.     (See  par.  26o,  p.  — ,) 

The  avrapins  grtiArr  la  a  scraper  Inounted  on  wheels  and  adjust- 
able as  to  belght.  It  bangs  obliquely  over  the  road,  the  outer  end  In 
advance,  so  that  the  surplus  earth  Is  pushed  toward  tbe  center.     With 

_.-i u. ,.--.    .-r __.ng  jj  ^[|j  (|g  obvloua.     One 

lank  and  steel  shoe  shown 

I  great  Influence  Upon  Its 
but  win  not  dralD.  Sand 
There  are  aome  eiceptlona 
'  sands  of  the  Pbllipplne 
a  and  do  pack  wellenoagh 

also  to  he  observed  that 
ind  that  sandy  roads  are 

for  which  reason  nothing 
/  roada.  A  road  which  Is 
re  of  clay,  and  conversely, 

makes  i "—  — * 

roducea  ( 

of  wenther  can  be  ob- 

s  other  than  earth.  These 
they  win  offer  a  hearing 
mch  thickness  aa  will  dla- 

be  smooth  enough  for  easy 


Fig.  29 
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traction  and  rough  enough  to  give  a  tooting  lor  animals.  Bach  con- 
structlODH  ta.DBe  rrom  the  almplwt  npedlenU  o(  road  making  to  the 

blgheat  class  ol  at — • ^" 

Cordaroxins  I   and 

touching  each  otb  learl; 

of  the  same  size.  :  logs 

are  large  the  gpap  a  tier 

of  logB  should  be  <  it  the 

ends  aod  not  ride  ild  be 

cut  and  trimmed  leces- 

SBry.     I(  the  sail  ongsr 

than  the  width  o  rj  to 

make  them  longer. 

-rh„  1 ^  utilised  aa  the  wearing  surface.      In  (act  tliis  Is 

Ther    make   a    rough    aurface,    uncomrortabia    for 

—■ a  and  loads,  but  the  reslBtance  to  trac- 

be  expected,  and  the  roughneaa  and 
excellent  footing  for  animals.  Surface 
..  I  last  but  a  short  time.  In  marHbes. 
wbere  the  logs  can  be  placed  below  the  ground-water  level,  tbey  are 
nreserred  from  decaj',  and  if  any  suitable  material  can  be  foiud  to 
.  ^  .>.._   — ..__> ^   — J,  tdjjQ  g  g{H)i3  permanent  road  may  be 

0-. ^1  may  be  used  to  tMnporarllj  harden  the 

surface  of  a  road.  Hay  or  str^w,  tall  weeds,  corn  and  cane  stalks 
have  been  used  to  good  adTSntage.  Such  materials  should  be  laid 
with  the  abers  croBswise  o(  the  road  and  covered  with  a  ttiln  layer  of 
earth  thrown  an  from  the  sides,  eicept  in  sand,  when  It  Is  better  to 
dig  a  stiallow  trench  across  the  road,  fill  it  with  the  material,  and 
then  dig  another  trench  Juat  in  front  o(  and  In  contact  with  the 
first,  and  throw  the  sand  from  It  liack  onto  the  material  in  the  Brst 

28.  PIbbIe  rosds  are  built  by  laying  Unea  of  sleepers  about  i  feet 
apart,  well   bedded,   and   breaking  Joints,   and  nailing  to   them  cross 

E tanks  2  or  3  Inches  thick  and  B  to  12  Inches  wide  (flgs.  28  and  20). 
;ach  line  of  sleepers  should  be  doubled  and  compoaed  of  pieces  *  by  6 
Inches,  laid  flatwise  and  2  or  3  Inches  apart,  breaking  Joints.  The 
planks  should  have  S  spikes  In  each  end,  and  should  be  laid  one-Iourib 
inch  apart  If  dry.  If  wet  they  may  be  laid  llghlly  touching.  The 
length  of  plank  will  depend  upon  the  amount  and  condition  of  traffic. 
It  all  one  way,  or  If  return  trafflc  Is  mainly  of  empties,  two  lines  ot 
RlivDers  of  8-foot  plank  will  answer.  If  loaded  trafflc  is  heavy  In 
'      '  1  be  four  lines  ot  sleepers  end  planks  14 


o&sei 


]  blocks  ot  shout 


wheel  which  has  run  off  the  road. 

When  suitable  ttmber  Is  plentiful  and  sawmills  are  at  hand  a  good 
road  tor  all  condltloQS  ot  weather  can  be  made  easily  and  quickly  as 
_i — g  described.     It  la  neither  muddy  nor  dusty,  and  Is  easy  on  loads. 


wagons,  aad  animals. 
'  29.   CliKrcaKl  roa 

piling  logs  longitudinally  on 
charcoal,  whichjs  rak^d  da< 


. .    -  have  be«n  built  throngh  swampy  forests  by 

piling  logs  longitudinally  on  the  line  ot  road  and  burnfng  them  Into 


_  _. . .   .  t  the  edges.  _     .„.  .     .    . . ._ 

or  8  feet  high,  9  feet  wide  at  (he  bottom,  and  2  feet  wide  a ,. 

The  piles  are  covered  with  straw  and  earth  and  burned  with  a  re- 
stricted air  supply.  Good  draft  should  be  permitted  until  the  pile 
Is  well  Ignited,  when  all  air  openings  at  the  bottom  should  be  closed. 
30.  Om'vel  to  form  a  good  road  covering  or  metal  most  have 
enongh  binding  material  to  cause  the  pebbles  to  pack  and  remain  In 
place  nnder  trafllc.  The  material  from  ordinary  deposlta  or  pits  ot 
DTnv»l  will  nRiinllv  rnHhe  n  fnip  rrtftfi.  That  from  beaches  and  streams 
s  supplied.  If  there  Is  a  conalder- 
— ~   f  •-~^~~  ■"-- neter  they  should 


tor  all  Mber  m«ta)  roads 
i  condition  dpiprtbea  tor 

posed  'Hartace  of  the 

■absnd«.  In  eieavated  roailn  and  those  lormed  by  crovmlaE  on 
tbe  natriral  Burfaee  the  suberadf  Is  formed  at  the  tlrat  operatfon. 
l''or  roads  on  embankments  It  Is  better  to  bilng  the  flU  up  to  the 
flnal  grade,  and  then,  Just  before  putting  on  the  metal,  excavate  to 
sabarade,  FormlDg  a  trons'b  or  bos  In  whieh  to  deposit  the  metal. 

The  flrst  or  bottom  course  ot  gravel  should  be  about  4  Inches  thlclt. 
and  Bhonld  be  well  comparted  bj  travel  or  by  rollInK  before  the  next 
layer   Is   deposited.     The    following    c -i— i-    t.    -.   .>.- 


In  Inches  of  Its  largest  pleiea      The  test  of  slae  1b  that  the 

_. t-ii • — T_  1- position  through  a  ring  of  a  certain 

lommoDl;   used  In    road    maktag   Is    21 
jest  piece  can  not  fall   to  pass  thronKO 

5  of  2i  iDches  diameter  The  amallest  neual  slie  la  |  incb. 
mes  double  limits  are  imposed  as  that  all  shall  pats  tbroTifb 
Inch  ring  and  none  through   a  li  Inch  ring      The  ms  ot  thr 


Someti 

a  2t  Inch  ring  and  ni 

cpashrr  means  all  material  n.^m  uumi-n  num  u,c  hubuci  uvi.  ■>- 
cppcilne  the  BpeLlfled  size  Stone  broken  by  hand  an  not  be  (traded 
In  Blzee.  It  is  considered  by  aome  than  band>brokpn  stone  is  superior 
on  acconnt  of  the  more  nearly  cubical  shape  of  the  fragments  and  the 
less  quantity  of  small  pieces.  Tho  advantage  it  any  Is  not  enongh  to 
outwelgb  tbe  greater  rapidity  and  economy  of  machine  breaking. 
Hand   breaking  will   be  used  only   when   there  are  no   crushers  and 

For  breaking'  atone  by  band  the  best  hammers  are  of  steel  In  tbe 
form  ot  a  circular  disk,  of  2  to  8  ponnda  weight,  with  rather  toBK 

bandies. 


datloD  1 

while  CO 
be  spreaii. 
Tbe  widl 

Ions  of  tbe . _-  _— _.-  -. 

.r  16  (eet  tor  a  doable  line.  It  tbe  traffic  in  one  direction  la  11^  ., 
the  width  may  be  Increased  with  the  same  amount  of  atone  by  llmlllnr 
the  bottom  layer  to  the  middle  and  extending  tbe  top  layer  out  on 
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Ibe    Bides.      Such    eitaualan 


It  will  be  macb  better.      If  the 


r  the  entire  Burlace  o 


s  they  ehouia  be  fliled  up  by  raking  lu  st 

f  time,  materiala,  and  appllancea  are  available,  a  blKb-clBaa 
iBdam  roHd  may  be  built  bh  follava :  Prepare  the  aubgrade  and 

pact  It  thorougly  by  rolling.     I-a"  "  ■--•■•-— ■--■-—  -"->- 

-.i  to  2i  inch  stone,  and  roll  It  d 

It  smooth,  even,  and  true  to  grade. 

Lay  a  top  cDUrse  4  Incbee  thick  of  i  to  II  Inch  atone  and  roll  it 
down  to  3  uiches,  and  Ipave  the  aurface  as  before. 

Spread  a  layer  ot  EcreeDlnga  from  the  same  stone  Just  thick  enonsb 
to  cover  the  projections  o(  the  top  course,  water  and  roll  until  to  grade 
aod  so  compact  that  pa  material  can  be  picked  up. 

34.  TeiroPd  roada  are  made  by  covering  the  Habgrade  with  a 
layer  of  medium-size  atoace  laid  by  bapd,  laraer  face  down  and  la 
close  contact,  and  Qlling  tbe  Interstices  with  cbipa  Bougly  set  with  a 
small  hammer.  On  thla  fouodatlon  a  laver  of  broken  atone  Is  laid 
and  compacted  as  descrlhed  for  mamdaro  (flg.  31|.  Well-made  telford 
will  probably  stand  on  ground  too  soft  and  wet  to  carry  macadam  of 
rpaeanable  tbicknesB.  It  may  alBO  be  preferred  If  the  targe  stonea 
ttte  eaflOy  obtalniil  and  banil  breaking  1b  neceEsary. 

In  all  work  with  broken  atone,  the  compacting  ie  more  rapid  and 

effective  when   the   atone  is   wet.     Wh  "    —-' *'    -"■' 

rollers  it  la  wortb  while  to  arrange  tor 
advance  ot  the  machine. 

In  using  a  roller  it  la  best  to  roll  the  aides  first  so  that  tbe  com- 
pacted Bides  may  otter  lateral  reBlatance  to  prevent  the  material  la 
the  center  Bpreadlng  out  when  the  roller  passes  over  It.  For  efficient 
service  tbe  roller  Bhoald  be  not  less  than  4  (eet  diameter  nor  wetgb 
less  than  1  ton  to  tbe  Coot  of  lengtb. 

Sd.  Otber  kind  >  ot  JIB  vement.  wood  or 

■'ii 

ag  the  road 
Generally, 

lanit  in  ajir 
le  cuts  and 
'bole  length 
tberwlse  br 
and  no  flu 
li  aloag  the 

ot  repairs, 
tal  location 


be  noted  at  erery  stake,  as  alM  the  distance  of  an;  obatacles  on  eltber 
Bide  whicb  woald  make  It  diSIciilt  to  shift  the  line.  The  cbacactet  ol 
the  Boll  will  be  carerall;  Dated. 

Prom  these  Dolea  a  proflle  of  the  r'«'<'"<   i"'!'  he  made  with 
enltftble  hor' — *-'  --■  — "--■  — '--  '  — 

ground  prof ^ _. 

will  follow  the  nfltiiral  Rurfaoe  50  long  aa  no  heavy  gruui?d  rt;»ujL. 
When  the  grades  are  too  titeep  the  notes  will  be  consulted  to  «ee  IF 
:Bnl>e  reduced  by  ahiftfng  the  line  to  one  side.  If  this  can  not 
.  the  road  profile  will  be  Ro  drawn  as  to  make  the  cuts  and 
fills  equal  In  volume.  The  locations  of  bridges  aod  culverts  will  b« 
noted  on  the  profile,  as  eleo  the  lengths  lequHJIng  especial  treatment, 
as  cordaro.vlni:.  etc. 


should  be  set  and  marked  with  grade  and  subgrade  Instru  mentally 

40.  Curvntiire Horizontal   curves  for  changes  of  direction   ean 

be  put  In  by  the  eye  with  aufflclect  aeeuracy.  Run  out  the  two  tan- 
genta  to  points  bej-ond  where  the  curve  will  leave  them.  Select  on 
each   a   point  where  the   curve  is   to   becln   and  set   slakes  at   these 

Joints,  l.ay  a  line  loosely  between  the  stakes  and  with  small  pickets 
feet  apart  throw  the  line  into  a  curve  and  shift  the  pickets  until 
the  curve  is  (air  and  on  the  desired  ground,  letting  out  or  taking 
up  the  length  of  the  line  accordlDgly  as  it  proves  to  be  too  short 
OF  too  long.     If  the  curve  can  be  made  level,  it  Is  better  to  do  It ; 
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if  not,  the  roadway  most  be  widened  to  pennit  long  teams  to 
straighten  oat  and  pnll  (fig.  33).  This  is  important  for  mountain 
roads,  which  combine  steep  grades  and  short  turns.  If  the  width  of 
the  road  out  aide  of  tl&e  center  line  is  made  eqnal  to  1,600 
divided  by  the  radlna  of  cnrvatnre  in  feet.  It  will  be  wide  enoagh 
for  an  8-mule  team.  If  the  radius  of  curvature  exceeds  200  feet  no 
widening  is  required. 

To  find  the  radius  of  a  curve  which  has  been  staked  out,  stretch 
a  string  from  any  stake  to  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  stake  in  either 
direction  and  measure  the  distance  from  the  string  to  the  stake 
opposite  its  middle  point.  This  distance  is  called  a  middle  ordi- 
nate. The  radius  of  cnnratnre  in  feet  is  the  length  of  the 
string  in  feet  squared,  divided  by  eight  times  the  middle  ordinate  in 
feet.     The  stakes  must  be  equidistant. 

41.  Intersections  of  risingr  grrades  should  be  flattened  so  that 
the  rise  on  either  side  shall  not  exceed  2  feet  in  the  last  100  feet. 
All  abrupt  changes  of  grade  should  be  softened.  This  can  be  done 
well  enough  by  the  eye.  If  not  done  in  construction  it  will  soon  be 
done  by  the  weather  and  trafllc. 

42.  ESstimates  for  eartl&vrorlc. — ^The  cal<nilation  of  quantities 
in  excavations  and  embankments  will  usually  be  for  balancing  cuts 
and  fills,  and  for  making  requisitions  for  men,  teams,  and  tools. 
For  these  purposes  a  simple  rapid  method  giving  approximate  results 
is  best. 

Volumes  are  derived  from  the  areas  of  cross  sections  of  the 
cut  or  embankment  and  the  distances  between  them.  The  distances 
can  be  directly  measured,  and  to  any  desired  accuracy.  The  uncer- 
tainty in  the  volume  resides  entirely  in  the  determination  of  the 
cross-sectional  areas.  The  cross  section  to  be  multiplied  by  any  dis- 
tance to  deduce  a  volume  is  assumed  to  be  the  average  cross  section 
for  that  distance.  The  more  uniform  the  ground  the  easier  will  be 
the  measurement  of  any  section  and  the  fewer  sections  will  be  neces- 
sary in  a  given  distance  to  get  a  fair  average.  Experience  has  shown 
that  for  ordinary  grronnd  the  averagre  section  for  100  feet  in 
length  is  very  nearly  one-half  the  sum  of  the  actual  sections  at  the 
ends  of  the  same  100  feet.  The  difference  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
neglected  when  the  end  areas  do  not  differ  widely  In  size  and  the 
ground  between  changes  regularly  from  one  to  the  other. 

43.  When  the  ground  has  no  transverse  slope  the  sections  are  called 
level  sections.  For  these  the  area  depends  upon  the  center  cut 
or  fill,  the  bottom  or  top  width,  and  the  slope  of  the  sides.  Volumes 
per  100  feet  of  line  for  level  sections,  with  center  cuts  or  fills  of  1  to 
24  feet,  and  widths  of  16,  18,  20.  22,  and  24  feet,  and  side  slopes 
of  1  to  1, 1^  to  1,  and  2  to  1  are  given  in  Table  II.  To  use  this  taole 
it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  center  cut  or  fill,  the  width,  and 
the  side  slopes,  and  of  these  only  the  first  requires  a  measurement 
on  the  ground.  For  preliminary  estimates,  the  average  cut  or  fill 
for  the  entire  length  of  a  cutting  or  embankment  may  be  used,  and 
the  resulting  volume  per  100  feet  taken  from  the  table  may  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  entire  distance  for 
the  total  volume. 


embankments  o 


Center 

width  ot  hast  nimt  or  CTO 

wnotnilfnt™-. 

teet. 

" 

19 

18 

22 

24 

56 

83 

TO 

"re~ 

Si 

~M~ 
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133 

148 
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178 
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233 

!66 
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Table  n — Continued. 

Volumes  in  cubic  yards  of  sections  100  feet  long  of  cuts  or  enK 
bankments  on  level  ground  with  side  slopes  of  2  to  1 : 


Center 

Width  of  base  of  cut  or  crown  of  fill  in  feet 

• 

cut  or 
flllin 

feet. 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

1 

59 

67 

74 

81 

88 

96 

2 

133 

148 

163 

178 

193 

207 

3 

222 

244 

267 

289 

311 

333 

4 

326 

356 

385 

415 

444 

474 

5 

444 

481 

519 

556 

593 

630 

6 

678 

622 

667 

711 

755 

800 

7 

726 

778 

830 

881 

933 

985 

8 

889 

948 

1,007 

1,067 

1,126 

1,185 

9 

1,067 

1,133 

1,200 

1,267 

1,333 

1,400 

10 

1,259 

1,333 

1,407 

1,481 

1,555 

1,629 

11 

1,467 

1.548 

1,630 

1,711 

1,792 

1,874 

12 

1,689 

1,778 

1,867 

1,956 

2,045 

2,133 

13 

1,^26 

2,022 

2,119 

2,215 

2,311 

2,407 

14 

2,178 

2,281 

2,385 

2,489 

2,593 

2,696 

15 

2,444 

2,556 

2,667 

2,778 

2,889 

3,000 

16 

2,726 

2,844 

2,963 

3,081 

3,200 

3,318 

17 

3,022 

3,148 

3,274 

3,460 

3,526 

3,652 

18 

3,333 

3.467 

3,600 

3,733 

3,866 

4,000 

19 

3.6S9 

3,800 

3,941 

4,081 

4,222 

4,862 

20 

4,000 

4,148 

4,296 

4,444 

4,592 

4,740 

21 

4,356 

4,511 

4,667 

4,822 

4,977 

5,133 

22 

4,730 

4,889 

5,052 

5,215 

5,378 

5,541 

23 

5,111 

5.281 

4,452 

5,«22 

5,792 

5,963 

24 

5,511 

5,689 

5,867 

6,044 

6,222 

6,400 

25 

5,926 

6,111 

6,296 

6,481 

6,666 

6,861 

45.  For  srroiind  wbleh  has  a  lateral  slope  another  variable  must 
be  introduced,  for  with  a  given  depth,  width,  and  side  slopes  the  area 
will  not  be  the  same  for  dlflferent  ground  slopes.  For  every  such  sec- 
tion there  is  a  level  section  of  the  same  area,  and  having  the  same 
bottom  width  and  side  slopes.  This  is  called  the  eqaivaleat  level 
section.  If  the  ratios  between  the  depths  of  obJique  sections  and 
their  equivalent  level  sections  are  known,  the  areas  of  the  oblique 
sections  can  be  taken  from  the  foregoing  table. 

The  ratios  between  center  eats  or  Ulls  of  oblique  sections  and  the 
center  cats  or  fills  of  the  equivalent  level  sections  are  given  in  the 
following  table  in  percentages,  by  which  the  actual  center  eat  or 
fill  of  the  oblique  section  must  be  iacreased  to  produce  the  center 
cat  or  fill  of  the  eqaivalent  level  section.  The  table  gives  values 
for  transverse  gradients  of  15  to  1  to  5  to  1,  and  for  side  slopes  of 
1  to  1,  li  to  1,  and  2  to  1. 

To  use  the  table,  take  from  the  line  corresponding  to  the  gradient 
and  the  column  corresponding  to  the  side  slope,  the  percentage  factor, 
and  increase  the  center  cut  or  fill  by  this  percentage.  The  result  will 
be  the  depth  of  the  equivalent  level  section.  With  this  Increased  depth 
enter  the  table  of  level  sections  and  take  out  the  volume  for  a  length 
of  100  feet.  This  method  will  give  results  correct  to  i  per  cent,  cor- 
responding to  an  accuracy  in  the  levels  of  ^  foot  In  20  feet. 
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Tablb  III. 

^  46.  Percentaarea  to  be  added  f o  center  heigrlita  of  BidehiH  em- 
bankments and  cuttings  to  obtain  tlie  center  height  of  the  level  sec* 
tion  of  equal  area  : 


• 

Transverse  gradient  of  ground  surface. 

Side  slopes  of  cut  or  em- 
bankment. 

Itol. 

li  to  1. 

0.03 
.03 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.07 
.08 
.11 
.14 
.19 
.27 

2tol. 

15  to  1 : 

0.02 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.06 
.07 
.09 
.13 
.18 

0.04 

14tol 

.04 

13tol 

.05 

12tol '. 

.06 

Utol 

.08 

lOtol 

.09 

9tol 

.12 

8tol 

.14 

7tol 

.19 

6tol i 

.27 

5tol 

.41 

f  ^* 

47.  To  balance  the  ent  and  fill  in  a  aide  cnttlngr  the  center  line 
should  be  run  so  that  there  will  be  a  slight  cut  along  it.     This  will 

§ive  a  small  excess  of  volume  of  cut  over  volume  of  fill,  which  is 
esirable 

48.  Handllngr  earth. — The  excavation  of  a  mass  of  earth  and  its 
formation  into  an  embankment  may  be  classified  into  looaenins» 
loadinir»  banllnSf  and  apreadins. 

liooaenlngr  with  a  plow  will  require  2  horses,  2  men.  and  a  plow 
for  each  40  yards  per  hour.  If  very  hard,  4  horses  will  be  required 
for  the  plow.  With  picks,  1  man  for  each  40  yards  per  day,  or  10 
men  equal  1  plow. 

liOadlngr  material  into  carta  or  wagons  will  require  1  man  for 
each  2  yards  per  hour.  All  o^er  loading  is  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  hauling. 

The  hanl  or  lead  is  the  distance  to  be  traveled  from  the  point  of 
loading  to  the  point  of  dumping.  The  mean  hanl  is  the  quantity 
usually  considered,  and  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  cut  or  excavation  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fill. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yardage  made  on  various  leads  for 
wagons,  carts,  wheel  and  drag  scrapers,  wheelbarrows,  and  boxes,  or 
other  improvised  facilities.  The  load  units  assumed  are  1  yard 
for  wagons,  \  yard  for  carts  and  wheel  scrapers,  \  yard  for  drag 
scrapers,  ^^  jard  for  wheelbarrows,  and  ^  yard  as  a  load  for  2^ 
men,  carried  in  a  box  or  otherwise. 
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TABtB    IV. 

49.  TardaK*  of  earth  wblcb  «n  be  bandied  ver  konr  to  dlSertnt 


I«]]gtb  ot  haul  Id  faet.  , 

WagMJis. 

scrapers. 

Drag 

■Wheel. 

x-s. 

S8 
10.0 

li 

1 

Is 

sis 
ail 

' 

A  wagon  Bbould  he  loaded  Id  4  mlDutei  or  leHS  aDd  a  cart  Id  2  mla- 
DteE  or  less.  There  ahould  be  at  least  6  BborelerB  for  each  wagon  at 
each  loading  point,  and  at  least  S  for  ea.cb  cart.  One  sang  ot  ahovelera 
iboald  not  be  required  to  load  more  than  10  nsgone  or  carte  per  hour. 

Wacaas  for  knallHV  e»p|li  abould  have  the  ordinary  box  replaced 
by  ft  bed  formed  of  side  boards,  front  and  tail  gates,  and  a  bottom  of 
acaDtltng  about  3  by  4  Inches,  not  laetened  togccber.  The  side  board* 
Bhoald  have  eleate  on  the  outside  to  take  the  atandarda  ol  the  bolatera, 
and  otber  cleata  on  the  Inside  to  receive  tbe  head  and  tall  gatca. 
Tbe  pieces  «[  tbe  bottom  should  have  cleata  on  the  noderslde  to  take 
the  rear  bolster.  To  dump  a  load  from  soch  a  nagon  the  ends  are 
Brat  removed,  then  one  side  board  Is  raised  and  dropped  down  OD  tbe 
hubB  outside  tbe  bolster.  Beginning  on  this  aide,  the  bottom  plecva 
are  pulled  up  one  at  a  time,  allowing  tbe  dirt  to  ellt  throDgb.  Fot 
dnmpinB  wagODB  there  sboatd  be  2  meD  at  each  dumping  point,  and. 
"  --qvrded   with  ebovela,  ttaey  abotild  be  able  to  take  care  ol  the 


eadlna 


1  deposit  tbe  en. 
spreaders  sboald 
ler  boar. 


Bctnal  depth  10 
ent  level  section. 
vide,  and  2  to  1 
e  In  100  feet  or 
e  to  be  handled. 

hole,  which  ' 
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require  163 -r- 24=— 7  plows  to  do  the  work  in  24  hours.  If  7  plows 
can  not  be  liad,  substitute  10  men  with  picks  for  each  plow  short. 
If  no  plows  are  to  be  h&d,  70  men  with  picks  will  be  needed. 

The  mean  haul  will  be  400  +  600-5-2—500  feet.  Table  IV  shows 
this  can  best  be  done  with  wagons,  and  that  each  wagon  will  take 
care  of  6.7  yards  per  hour  at  that  distance,  or  160  yards  in  24  hours ; 
hence  6,520 -h  160^41  wagons.  A  wag<»i  and  a  half  will  haul  10 
loads  per  hovr,  and  hence  there  should  be  a  loading  gang  for  each 
wagon  and  a  half,  or  27  gangs  of  6  men  each  equal  162  men,  with 
shovels  for  loading. 

Dumping  and  spreading  will  require  10  men  with  shoyels.  The  total 
force  working  continuously  will  be : 


Kind  of  work. 


Loosening 

Or  if  without  plows 

Loading 

Hauling 

Spreaduig 


Number 
of  men. 


14 
70 
162 
41 
10 


Number  of  tools. 


7  plows 

70  picks.... 
162  shovels. 
41  wagons. . 
lOshovds.. 


Number 

of 
animals. 


14 


82 


Total,  227  men  and  96  animals  if  plows  are  used;  or  283  men 
and  82  animals  if  picks  are  used. 

To  supply  this  force  for  continuous  work  for  24  hours,  there 
should  be  at  least  1,000  men  and  200  animals. 

50.  EatiiBAtlngr  roek.^ — ^Tbe  principles  are  the  same  as  for  earth, 
but  the  surfaces  are  likely  tx>  be  less  regular,  and  greater  accuracy 
is  desirable  on  account  of  the  labor  of  excavation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  side  slopes,  which  in  rock  may  be  nearly  vertical,  introduce 
much  less  difficulty  in  computation  than  the  natter  earth  slopes. 
It  is  best  to  give  the  side  slopes  in  rock  a  slight  batter.  Cro«s  sec- 
tions should  be  measured  at  distances  of  25  feet  or  less.  If  irregu- 
lar, it  will  be  best  to  plot  the  cross  sections  on  paper  and  measure 
the  area  by  squares.     (See  Reconnaissance.) 

If  cuts  and  ftlls  are  to  be  made  in  rock,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  broken  rock  in  the  fill  will  occupy  75  per  c^it  more  volume 
than  the  sanw  rock  did  in  place  in  the  cut,  but  the  slopes  of  the  rock 
mi  will  be  flatter  than  the  walls  of  the  eat  and  the  crown  may  be 
wider.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  rock  taken  from  a  cut  will 
soake  an  embankntent  of  the  Mune  average  width  sjmI  height  and  50 
per  cent  longer. 

51.  In  handling  rock  mueh  depcaads  ott  its  haidBess  and  stratifica- 
tion. Some  rock  can  be  pried  oat  with  crowbars,  but  as  a  rule  blast- 
ing and  wedging  will  be  necessary.  The  frequency,  depth,  and  direc- 
tion of  drill  boles,  and  the  sixes  of  charges  will  depend  on  the 
Batnre  of  tbe  rock.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  use  and  handling  of 
explosives  for  this  purpose,  see  Demolitions.  As  a  rough  rule  for 
estimating,  allow  S  ponnd  of  explosive  to  1  cubic  yard  of  solid  rock. 

52.  DrUlias  ter  l»tostlAir  is  best  done  with  a  Jumper.  This  is  a' 
drill  of  proper  length  to  be  heM  by  a  man  and  struck  on  top 
alternately  l^  2  other  men  with  8  to  12  pound  sledges.  The  holder 
turns  the  drUl  slightly  after  each  blow,  if  the  hole  is  deep  it  may 
be  started  with  a  drill  of  cosTenient  length  and  finished  with  a 
longer  one.  Tbe  form  of  the  cutting  edge  or  bit  is  shown  in 
Hgures  84,  35,  and  36.  DrUls  are  commonly  made  of  hexagonal  or 
^ctftBoaal  steel.  The  form  of  the  bit  is  the  same  tor  both.  Figure 
S4  tf^ws  a.  point  made  on  an.  hexagonal  bar,  and  figoxe  86  the  point 
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Fig.  34      Fig.  15       Fifr  36  Hg.  37 


^mtnL  iBeti— AT  >v  refarrtsur  laa  '-^npertni^  Ai  rrp^aeBC  LaacFraiH 
'te  lotder  -rmovps  be  tctil  lacL  >.eoop»  one  rhe  iirr  rxMn.  'Ift-  xxh 
'om    >f  'to  lujte  Tnth.   l    qooiu. 

Jinil    ioti>e   ifp    laaai^i    com   .  '^t*  2  :imtae«   it  liuoBt^  .ifteooifiij9:t<B' 
•fce  "om     f    tft    •aatrt'ittes    o     e    isedv     rLe   inmtier  .laa    lapciL  ^^tiL 

leoeiui    'Q. . be     barxec^r     t    ta   -occ»     .f    be  /cec    s  ^o    >e    oacieo  ^aixi 

!*««■■■  Lim  '.Z^immmm    cooe.    /nLcA  laaie*   isplv    a  :)iece«   )t   iftoar  50* 
iftd      DO     >oaiiiia    .wpiitliL     vnlcb     aa.     p     trown.    .nxo     t     vmcon.    'jr 
Qij    inn  *w*>    HBO,    ■p'soeertvptv.     Stones    oo    acze  ''O    -e   mnrtfnrt  nmy 
-e»fnectmp»  lie    rotten    v  -i«<iae8,    tr  *bev    an.    >e    eiir    v  -veiUmiH^-    -'oc 
^:lH     -urnoee    .uihs    i.t)out         acb   .a.    ii£uiiec«r    urn    4~  .nrne»  doee  asc^^ 
trr'^eKi    -n   x    'jir.   rri^M  'betr   ixes    nncr  'B.    be  ijAmbk'  <»ii  <*i*«Hr«iBr% . 
-ai.tMi     V    .aarrr    .jeo.     tpt   ^tsAhu     '  >iLe    itnn.    loea   "be    iniUlu^   ijui 
^Frmiiui^  'Btni;   t.  .^mni.    iriil    be    tze  ^t  a    otd    bbaei   oia    t  ..&ma   .aoir- 
•ipr    f  _:    0  '.     onnrla    "*kiixnn.      Tl  pn    be    .ote«  .ire  "imled*  r>itt«9B*aKil 
fc«Ak»T«    irp    aHfrrtHi.       1  pse    ire    ''*-<ice«     t     tael   ibjO.     rnaKima  '>f 
ones    »t   .aaLamQle   .rcn-     lc^    »7'»,      rLe   'estber?    ire   oiaee^   .n^  lie- 
'lelH.    arze   -nda    'owxu   ind     be     Iva^    J^^    aserreei     etw*»«n  "Hem   lad. 
trndc     a    -oratttin    .nrtl     be   -rooe-  -Biitii.      rtla  meckiMk  ^    laed  lor* 
irpstLtmr    )ac    iteees  .ar  'nLvprtH.    -opuiK..  -te. 

nie    •at'»    >c     rcijr?sas    a    ;riMnsc    lenenas    >n  ""he-  rhaaactftp    >£  tto* 
-ret    .nd     be   >kl:I    't  "be    irtilnra    iiui     ool  -thanrpfiers.     Zor    iverage- 
ooaixiaiBa    it   niiirarT    'oaa   'W>rk^  -^mnatft   ^    .ocbee-  per  -icxlL  pee* 
boac 

"3.  Thea.   t  :3  .ie«trpd    a  nuke  l  -tde    ntttni?    n  -oca  'ijo  -^tegp  *"» 
:»eriiut    ^.rnrkkii^     n   c^     jre.    'Oeratljna   .nay     e     5inT»<i    ^n    rom    »n» 
p     orb   -oda.     .^?urps    >.H-  *0     bow  a    .ood    nerbod.     -V    ii»    it    iriJI 
*nt»**    -bontd      e    nade    it    "he    *tnor     ^^rpl    la     bown    it    fc    lad     nJttr- 
loipa    >    irtilpd     a     be     'orttni?-    ace  "i     re«Ji    ip     be  ~ock  '>wt   "Ita 
irpa.  "a    le    -emovpd^     TTe    lolps    b    irp    loc     jadtM  :    'beir    mrpoae  la 
•rt    .rrf!nc«»  i    'atrtv    :nl^orm    BTtncp     r    racmrp    o     oria  "be    'oedbe^ 
.14   .er*'^a»rT    a  -  riii    benx     n   v    uinr,  ..a  -bown    a    :inire  ."{a,  ^vlrtcit 
VI  :i     rta:»e      be     Inoc     a     i     -aw-'^oorbp*i      arrac**.      nod     ind     'tber- 
HwrtrlP*    ^rt    a    be    *oor    anat     e-  -h*^zp**     tf,    nd  "be    avitce*  tified 
Til    -man      rcfcpn    -rone    ind      tone     ainr     a    -tvp^    l     ^rooer     vnegi 
t^rtne     artarp.      TLe    .oip^    »    ire     v^rrbar?c*i    -mftcienti^'^    "o    ^re^fc 
ID     he    Oct     nd   "brox^   la    ancb    -f    r   la    ^o^'siole     r^r     be     anJi*     If 
'IP     HIT     4     prr.-ii    >r  iiearty   ^e.   "be-    uttnu?  "aiiea  "be  roraa  ot  a. 

lie  oartb**^  ^bmiul  hMW*  ^nwrnrrt  •'or  zrear^r  ^er^ntr  >t  ■■■'hIW'- 
TLIh  ^'1  br.rw  bp  .rnioaae  --i  be  -TiiL  "Tore  ^ul  :ot  'e  omdi. 
f  t  -t  L  niR-  ind  bere  n'l  isnai^v  e-  ren,-^?*  a  be  'm-ji  ^bA- 
rr^nt  a  abe  arp  t  r,  ►""bemsp^  t  anst  T:n  "o  *be  noa  -t  ""be- 
nt ir  e  oilp^TPft  <t  1  >w  t>mr  tnd  •  bannei  naae  "hroagir  'to 
'.nor  t  be  ct.  -nrt  b»np^  Hillripnt  i  tm  be  -var^r  '>r*»r  'be  '-Mff; 
TTirt  bannei  an  e  .r»t*'i  o  i  !:e  "aa  -v-i  ^i:a  ronten  -ttone. 
'pm.^i  .olp*  boatil  e  irtllpd  i  "srv  >*»t  oart  lear  "be  <)Qter  igw 
t  "le  ladwHv  imi  ar<»  r  r^n  pr  a  bpoi  ^-^a  -y**^  a  be  top 
br^itieb    ^'htrb  i     batn    r  -oDe^  aav     p     aa^tHi  "o     >rai  l  ,iMLrt   ^^iL 

'ni^M  'o  I  .liniinnm  v  nrmz  be  -ima  -renti'^  "a  .v'»id  la  niMy 
ar?e    rp^a  .s    'osantp-     'f    bere    4    :iiaprzr*>wTb     t    Jiy    ^tnti«   i  irjt 

arrr  bnniii  trr  nn  -ewnr»  -  -0  •  isranre  ■  t  2t>  «»<*t  b  aca  -ide 
*f  "le  -'7»d.  If  lepiip^  '.ir  ise  't»«»wnerp.  'be  -ame  "artr  -aenni 
TPcere     '     ir     scb     .se.      It    10c    ip*Hie»i.     ::    -aoaid     e-     uratni.      n*» 

p«*r?nd  nartv  -honiri  '»h  "r»p«.  trr  'bem  o  a  to  jauia«eH*>tH^  ^^s^tixaB 
ind  -praor^  beta  :rnm  be  -oeffway.  tnn  nii^  TarrT  -aouid  e  ■<• 
ia1ti9te«i   *bat     be     rrrrrae    :ii    laii    -emovii    ^nil    :e*i>     a*-p-    vi^b    -he 

■^tiine.       'are    bmild     e  "abea  "{>  iTi>td     ^ttlns  ^  'F'c*^  .icroiM*  .uiucter 
■*oe   tiTPaav    .owa. 

a     lie    'rnmi   tre^wer  ^r  Teer    t»    ••keea    ire-   ^^et  *>ilfHi    "T" 
"bem^  ixm     ort^ng    -f  "be    :nncipei  .~t>ou  ax  J  <>r  4- 
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feet  from  the  trunk  and  then  pulling  the  tree  oyer,  stump  and  all. 
If  stumps  of  trees  already  cut  are  to  be  removed,  it  may  be  done  by 
blasting.  The  charge  should  be  put  low  down  in  the  stump,  digging 
if  necessary. 

55.  Cost. — The  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  roads  are  so  many 
and  so  complex  that  a  safe  estimate  can  not  be  made  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  particular  case. 

The  following  data  are  designed  to  guide  the  Judgment  in  form- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  probable  limits  of  cost  of  different  classes 
of  roads,  so  that  the  first  survey  and  estimate  may  be  made  for  a 
road  which  can  be  built  with  the  resources  at  hand. 

56.  Clearlngr  may  be  taken  at  $10  to  |50  per  acre,  or  $20  to  $400 
per  mile  for  timber  varying  from  scattering  to  dense  and  widths  of 
16  to  60  feet. 

57.  Bartl&ivorlc. — In  a  flat  or  gently  rolling  country  where  the 
road  will  mainly  follow  the  natural  surface  with  level  cross  sections, 
the  side  ditching  and  crowning  may  be  taken  at  S850  per  mile.  In 
mountainous  or  rough  country,  with  the  road  mainly  in  side  cuttings, 
the  grading  and  ditching  may  be  taken  at  $350  to  $700  per  mile, 
the  former  for  a  lateral  gradient  or  15  to  1,  and  the  latter  for  5  to  1. 
For  steeper  lateral  gradients,  the  cost  will  be  greater. 

58.  For  embankments  an«l  cattinffs  in  earth,  compute  the 
volume  of  earth  to  be  moved  from  Tables  II  or  III  and  take  the  cost 
at  20  cents  per  yard  plus  I  cent  for  each  100  feet  of  haul. 

Cuttings  and  embankments  in  rock  vary  so  widely  in  cost  that  any 
figure  given  as  standard  would  be  misleading  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
Extensive  rock  excavations  will  rarely  be  undertaken  in  military  road 
work 

59.*  Metalinff. — For  gravel,  take  $400  and  for  macadam  $600  per 
mile  for  each  inch  of  thickness. 

60.  Bridges  and  culverts  must  be  estimated  separately. 

61.  For  a  dirt  road  following  the  natural  surface  in  level  cutting 
the  limit  of  cost  may  range  from  $500  to  $2,000  per  mile,  depending 
on  the  character  of  soil,  amount  of  clearing,  and  the  number  of  bridges 
and  culverts. 

For  a  dirt  road  in  side  cutting  the  limits  of  cost  may  vary  from 
$500  to  $3,000  per  mile,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil, 
amount  of  clearing,  number  of  bridges  and  culverts,  and  the  lateral 
EF&dieDts 

Two  thousand  dollars  per  mile  is  used  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
standard  roads  under  average  conditions  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

Macadam  roads,  usually  called  atone  roadSt  have  been  built  exten- 
sivelv  in  various  States  of  the  Union  at  costs  ranging  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000  per  mile.  The  figures  here  given  as  to  metaling  are  based  on  a 
maximum  width  of  18  feet. 
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PART  v.— FIELD  FORTIFICATION,   INCLUD- 
ING MINING  AND  DEMOLITIONS. 


1.  FORTIFICATION  Is  the  art  of  increasing  by  engineering  de- 
vices the  fighting  power  of  troops  occupying  a  position.  These  devices 
have  for  their  object  to  Increase  the  effect  of  the  fire  action  of  troops 
protected  by  the  fortifications  and  their  mobility  on  the  field,  or  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  fire  action  of  the  assailant  and  his  mobility. 

2.  FIBLD  FORTIFICATION  deals  with  the  preparation  of  such 
devices  of  a  temporary  character  for  immediate — not  permanent — use, 
in  a  position  which  derives  its  tactical  value  from  the  incidents  of  & 
pending  campaign  and  which  may  lose  that  value  at  or  before  the  close 
of  the  campaign. 

3.  The  principal  classes  of  field  fortification  devices  are : 
Those  which  produce  an  unobstructed  field  of  fire  in  front  of 

the  line  of  defense — clearings,  demolitions,  grading. 

Shields  or  shelters,  which  protect  the  defender  from  the  assail- 
ant's fire — ^trenches,  galleries,  redoubts,  blockhouses,  etc. 

Masks,  which  conceal  the  defender  from  the  assailant's  view — 
plantations,  embankments,  screens,  etc. 

Obstacles,  by  which  the  advance  of  the  assailant  is  retarded — 
abattis,  slashings,  entanglements,  etc. 

Facilities  for  commnnication  for  the  defender — roads,  bridges, 
telegraphs,  etc. 

Obstructions  to  communication  of  the  assailant — destruction 
of  bridges,  obstruction  of  roads,  obstacles,  etc. 

Many  devices  fall  Into  more  than  one  of  the  above  categories. 

4.  Field  fortification  may  be  divided  into  hasty  intrenchments, 
deliberate  intrenchments,  and  siegre  ir^^rlcs.  Hasty  in- 
trenchment  includes  devices  resorted  to  by  troops  upon  a  battle 
field  to  increase  or  prolong  their  fighting  power,  usually  constructed  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  and  in  haste.  Deliberate  intrenchment 
comprises  works  constructed  by  troops  not  in  line  of  battle  for  the 
protection  of  depots,  lines  of  communication,  supply,  or  retreat,  etc. 
As  they  are  usually  intended  to  enable  a  small  force  to  resist  a  much 
larger  one,  they  are  more  carefully  designed  than  hasty  intrench- 
ments and  have  greater  defensive  strength.  Siei?e  -works  comprise 
devices  used  by  besiegers  and  besieged  in  the  attack  and  defense  of 
strong  fortifications,  and  especially  those  devices  which  enable  troops 
to  advance  under  continuous  cover. 

The  lines  of  division  of  the  three  classes  are  not  definite. 
Some  devices  may  belong  to  more  than  one  class,  and  a  work  begun 
in  one  class  may  be  merged  into  and  be  completed  in  another. 

5.  COVER. — Protection  from  fire  or  view  Is  usually  called 
cover.  Protection  from  fire  is  divided  into  horisontitl  and  over- 
head cover.  HorlBontal  cover  gives  protection  against  direct  or 
horizontal  fire.  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  shot-proof  barrier,  ver- 
tical or  nearly  so.  Overhead  cover  gives  protection  against  in- 
direct or  high-angle  fire,  and  against  the  fragments  of  shells  and 
shrapnel  bursting  overhead.  It  ordinarily  takes  the  form  of  a  shot- 
proof  barrier,  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  Overhead  covers  are  often 
referred  to  as  bombproof s  or  splinter  proofs — the  latter  if  they 
are  light,  but  proof  against  rifle  fire  or  fragments  of  shell  «r  shrapnel, 
the  former  if  they  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  curved  and  vertical 
fire  of  siege  guns  and  mortars.    The  term  splinter  proof  is  also  ap^ 
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11.  Profiles  to  resist  rifle  fire. — Tlie  sklrmislier's  trench 

(fig.  4),  gives  cover  to  a  man  lying  down.  The  height"  of  parapet 
should  not  exceed  1  foot.  A  trench  of  this  profile,  2i  feet  front,  can 
be  constructed  In  soft  ground  In  20  minutes  or  less.  If  under  fire, 
the  trench  can  be  constructed  by  a  man  lying  down.  He  can  mask 
himself  from  view  in  10  or  12  minutes  and  can  complete  the  trench 
in  40  to  45  minutes.  A  good  method  of  working  is  to  dig  a  trench 
18  inches  wide  back  to  the  knees ;  roll  into  it  and  dig  12  inches  wide 
alongside  of  it  and  down  to  the  feet ;  then  roll  into  the  second  cut 
and  extend  the  first  one  back.  • 

It  is  noted  by  our  observers  of  the  Manchurl&n  war  that  the  lying; 
trench  was  seldom  if  ever  used.  The  lying  trench  still  appears  to  be 
the  best  ivay  to  obtain  slight  cover  under  hot  flre  with  a  minimnm 
Df  casualties,  not  only  because  it  involves  less  digging,  but  also  be- 
cause the  men  are  less  exposed  while  digging  and  are  partially  pro- 
tected from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  use  of  the  lying  trench 
may  yet  be  advisable  for  our  Army.  It  is  premature  to  regulate  this 
form  to  oblivion.  Normally,  the  first  objective  will  be  a  simple 
standing  trench.  The  lying  form  will  be  used  only  when  a  standing 
trench  Is  so  difllcult  of  construction  as  to  be  impracticable.  However, 
the  principles  of  the  construction  of  the  lighter  forms  and  their  con- 
version into  stronger  forms  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  lying  trench  will  be  constructed,  when  necessary,  under  fire. 
It  will  be  completed  into  a  standing  trench  when  opportunity  offers. 
If  the  soldier  is  not  under  flre,  tbe  lying  trench  will  not  be  con- 
structed at  all. 

The  standing  trench  (figs.  5,  6,  and  7)  has  a  bottom  width  of 
about  2J  feet,  and  relief  of  4|  feet.  This  is  proper  firing  height  for 
men  of  average  stature.  Short  men  may  gpuge  out  the  superior  slope 
a  little  or  throw  some  earth  under  their  feet.  The  standing  trench 
can  be  excavated  in  soft  ground  in  2  to  2J  hours.  The  Kneeling 
trench  can  be  converted  into  the  standing  in  about  IJ  hours. 

The  standing  trench  does  not  give  complete  cover  to  men  standing 
erect  in  It,  and  the  next  stage  of  development  is  a  passageway  exe- 
cuted in  the  rear  of  the  trench  not  less  than  6  feet  below  the  Interior 
crest.  This  forms  the  complete  trench  (figs.  1,  8,  9,  10,  and  11), 
which  can  be  constructed  in  soft  ground  in  4  to  4  i  hours,  placing  all 
the  material  in  the  parapet.  The  height  remaining  the  same,  this 
extra  material  all  goes  to  increase  thickness,  which,  if  rifle  fire  only 
is  considered^  becomes  greater  than  is  necessary.  In  this  case  some 
labor  and  time  may  be  saved  by  wasting  the  excavation  from  the 
complete  trench  in  the  rear. 

The  type  profiles  shown  are  those  which  represent  proper  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  under  averase  conditions,  tf  actual  condi- 
tions are  exceptional,  the  exceptions  should  be  accounted  for  in  the 
profile.  Thus  the  existence  oi  a  screen  of  grass  might  determine  a 
profile  which  is  a  compromise  between  figures  5  and  6,  the  exact  ar- 
rangement depending  on  the  height  of  the  grass,  or  a  slight  rise  of 
ground  in  front  calling  for  a  higher  command  might  result  in  the 
adoption  of  a  profile  based  on  figure  7,  but  with  a  higher  parapet  and 
shallower  trench,  utilizing  in  the  parapet  part  or  all  of  the  volume  of 
earth  marked  "  to  be  wasted  *'  in  fifinire  9.  Type  or  average  condition 
profiles  having  commands  of  1  to  2i  feet,  increasing  by  steps  of  i 
foot,  are  shown  in  figures  5  to  11.  Taking  the  earth  from  the  entire 
width  of  trench  and  distributing  it  over  tne  entire  width  of  parapet 
in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  manner  should  produce  nearly  the 
desired  profile.  With  the  interior  crest  of  proper  height  and  the  base 
of  parapet  of  proper  width,  a  general  slope  fi<otB'  th«  crest  to  the 
outer  line  of  the  base,  a  little  full  or  convex  upward  in  the  rear  or 
higher  half  and  a  little  slack  or  concave  upward  In  the  front  or  lower 
half,  will  give  an  excellent  profile.  The  elbow  rest  only  requires 
especial  attention.     This  may  be  formed  as  the  parapet  goes  up  or 
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ago.  The  undercutting  was  peculiar  to  the  Boer  trench.  This  form 
may  he  made  completely  inTisihle.  It  is  practicable  only  when  the 
natural  surface  has  sufficient  command  and  when  the  ground  to  be 
swept  is  also  a  general  concave;  when  the  soil  is  stiff  but  workable, 
porous  and  dry  to  a  considerable  depth.  If  there  are  folds  of  ground* 
bushes,  woods,  or  other  means  of  concealing  it,  the  excavated  earth 
may  be  scattered  on  the  ground ;  if  not,  it  must  be  carried  away,  or 
thrown  into  irregular  mounds  on  the  rear  side,  concealed  by  making 
them  resemble  the  foreground. 

In  an  inclosed  or  partiallv  inclosed  work  for  a  stubborn  defense  of 
the  ground  the  parapet  must  be  heavy  enough  to  resist  siege  guns,  the 
relief  must  be  considerable  to  resist  assault,  and  men  on  any  part  of 
the  parade  must  be  screened  from  view.  A  profile  shown  in  figure  16 
results.  By  preparingr  the  coanterscarp  as  a  firing  crest  a  double 
tier  of  infantry  fire  is  obtained.  Good  commnnleatioa*  but  easily 
interrupted,  must  be  provided  from  the  dlteh  tlirovsli  the  parapet 
to  enable  the  front  line  to  retreat  when  too  hard  pressed  (fig.  17). 

If  the  presence  of  water  or  hard  material  makes  only  shallow  exca- 
vation practicable,  the  trench  and  ditch  must  be  widened.    The  para- 
pet must  be  "higher  by  the  difference  between   normal   and   actual 
depth  of  trench,  so  that  more  material  must  be  handled,  and  it  must- 
be  moved  farther. 

For  example,  assume  a  parapet  6  feet  high  with  a  sectional  area 
of  60  square  feet  to  have  a  vertical  cover  of  10  feet.  This  might 
be  dug  from  a  trench  4  feet  deep  and  15  feet  wide,  or  from  a  trench 
10  feet  wide  and  a  ditch  5  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep.  In  soil  which  can 
be  dug  to  2  feet  deep  only,  the  parapet  would  have  to  be  8  feet  high 
to  give  10  feet  vertical  cover,  and  Its  area  for  the  same  horizontal 
cover  would  be  95  square  feet,  which  would  require  excavating  2 
feet  deep  and  47 i  feet  wide.  The  quantity  of  earth  to  be  hancUed 
is  greater  by  more  than  half  and  it  must  be  carried,  on  an  average, 
more  than  twice  the  distance. 

Other  special  profiles  are  shown  In  figures  1,  18,  and  19. 

14.  Trench  tennlnoloK3r.....^n  intrenched  none  consists  of  an 
entire  system  of  trenches  and  their  auxiliaries,  composed  of  wire  en- 
tanglements and  other  obstacles,  listening  posts,  lookouts,  machine- 
gun  emplacements,  fire  trenches,  commutficatlng  trenches,  trenches  for 
reserves  and  supports,  command  posts,  cave  shelters,  latrines,  and  the 
like,  occupied  or  susceptible  of  being  occupied  by  a  firing  line  and  by 
its  supports  and  local  reserves. 

Where  several  such  zones  exist,  the  one  In  occupancy  or  tactical 
use  is  called  the  first  or  frontal  zone.  The  zone  next  in  rear  of  the 
first  is  called  the  second  zone,  and  so  on.  For  convenience  it  may 
often  happen  that  second  or  third  zones  are  occupied  by  general  re- 
serves, just  as  it  may  happi^n  that  such  reserves  are  utilized  to  con- 
struct such  retired  zones. 

Firing  trenches  are  those  designated  primarily  for  delivering  rifle 
fire  against^  an  infantry  attack.  FIrlnflr  trenche*  are  ordinarily  not 
continuous  and  often  not  in  nearly  the  same  line,  especially  in  a  hilly 
country,  where  various  pieces  of  trench  are  on  the  one  hand  in  de- 
fensive relations  with  one  another  and  on  the  other  conveniently 
located  to  meet  their  own  requirements  as  to  fields  of  fire,  conceal- 
ment, and  ease  of  communication  to  the  rear.  While  it  is  desirable 
to  site  flrlnar  trenches  so  as  to  secure  ample  fields  of  fire,  never- 
theless other  tactical  considerations  frequently  cohipel  sacrifices  in 
this  respect.  ^P*lrinar  trenches  are  traversed  and  relatively  narrow. 
Thev  are  provided  in  places  with  overhead  cover  (splinter  proofs), 
head  cover  (loopholes),  and  ammunition  recesses. 

Frequently  trenches  designed  primarily  for  other  purposes  (eove» 
trenches,  eommanicatlnflr  trenches,  approach  trenches) 
are  in  places  prepared  for  occupancy  by  a  firing  line,  with  appro- 
priate iMinquette,  etc.     Sometimes  approach  trenches  may  be  pre- 
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pared  for  firing  in  both  directions.  T^ese  are  not  llrinar  trenches, 
as  their  use  for  firing  is  secondary. 

Co-rer  trenches  are  from  10  to  100  yards  in  rear  of  flringr 
trenclies,  to  protect  men  of  the  firing  line  (except  firing  trench 
guards)  during  all  but  the  Infantry  attack. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  occupy  flrinLS  trendies  in  force  except 
when  they  are  attacked  by  infantry.  Tne  bulk  of  the  firing  line 
should  therefore  be  close  at  hand  under  cover,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  trenches  which  afford  this  cover  facilitate  lateral  communi- 
cation. They  are  often  not  continuous,  and  there  obtains  with  them 
also  the  tactical  requirement  of  dispersal.  Cover  trenches  are 
amply  provided  with  cave  shelters,  bombproofs,  and  the  like,  and  in 
places  with  firing  banquettes,  overhead  cover,  and  loopholes,  or 
nead  cover.  From  the  cover  trenches,  approach  trenches  proceed 
forward  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  commnnlcatinir  trenches  or 
flrinar  trenches.  Usually  at  less  frequent  intervals  are  approach 
trenches  entering  the  cover  trenches  from  the  rear. 

CommanlcatinfiT  trenches  are  deep  trenches  used  to  afford  proper 
lateral  communication.  They  are  frequently  of  short  lengths,  in 
front  or  in  rear  of  the  general  line  of  the  cover  trenches,  and 
generally  opposite  intervals  between  such  trenches.  Portions  of  the 
commnnlcatiniT  trenches  are  prepared  for  fire,  and  local  supports 
may  be  sheltered  in  portions  pf  them.  Commnnicatlns  trenches 
and  €»over  trenches  are  connected  by  approach  trenches  i  and 
where  f^ommnnlcatlngr  trenches  are  in  advance  of  cover  trenches 
they  are  connected  with  the  Are  trenches  by  approach  trenches 
relatively  close  together. 

Approach  trenches  are  those  enabling  one  to  pass  within  the 
intrenched  aone  from  front  to  rear  or  vice  versa  between  flrinar 
trenches,  cover  trenches^  ooanmnnletailnar  trenches,  and 
other  parts  of  the  trench  system  farther  in  rear. 

roriions  of  approach  trenches  are  prepared  for  firing,  some- 
times in  both  directions.  Approach  trenches  are  deep,  compara- 
tively wide,  and  winding,  traversed,  or  zigzagged. 

liocal  trenches  extend  to  observation  stations,  command  posts, 
latrines,  machine-gun  emplacements,  and  the  like  from  flrins,  com- 
mnnlcatingr*  cover,  or  other  trenches. 

Support  trenches  are  trenches  designed  to  shelter  all  of  the  troops 
who  form  the  local  supports  of  the  firing  line  daring  hostile  artillery 
fire,  and  a  portion  of  them  during  the  period  of  the  infantry  attack,  if 
all  are  not  tnen  required  farther  forward. 

They  are  ordinarily  similar  in  type  of  constructioti  to  cover 
trenches,  but  are  located  farther  to  the  rear. 

Toward  the  front  they  merge  into  the  cover  trenches.  Toward 
the  rear  they  may  be  as  remote  from  the  flrinar  trenches  as  200 
or  275  yards.  Jupproaeh  trenches  provide  communication  from 
them  to  front  and  rear. 

Support  trenches  are  sometimes  provided  with  firing  banquettes 
and  the  like,  and  machine-gun  emplacements  may  be  located  among 
them.  Often  the  ground  is  such  as  to  permit  the  supports  to  occupv 
naturally  sheltered  positions,  where  support  trendies  may  be  much 
modified  or  omitted  in  places  altogether. 

Reserve  trenches  are  trenches  designed  to  shelter  the  local  re- 
serves. They  are  in  rear  of  the  support  trenches*  but  often  merge 
into  them  toward  the  front.  While  the  flrinar  trenches  hold,  reserve 
trenches  are  not  ordinarily  subjected  to  prolonged  and  severe  artil- 
lery fire. 

Figure  1  shows  typical  sections  such  as  can  be  excavated  in  good 
soil  when  time  is  available.  In  actual  practice  they  will  be  rougher 
and  more  irregular,  with  slopes  depending  on  the  consistency  of  the 
soil  and  the  time  at  the  disposal  o^  the  troops,  but  an  effort  should 
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always  be  made  to  follow  the  prescribed  lines  of  excavation  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  Smooth  and  even  sfopes  and  crests  of  visible 
rately  as  possible. 

It  is  both  an  advantage  and  a  standing  mle  that,  if  done  by  mili- 
tary labor,  riflemen  should  themselves  construct  the  trenches  they 
are  to  hold. 

15.  Every  flfinsr  trenck  should  fulfill  the  following  essential  con- 
ditions* 

(a)  The  patapet  must  be  bullet  proof. 

(h)  Every  man  must  be  able  to  fire  over  the  parapet  Mrlth  proper 
effect  J  that  Is,  so  he  can  hit  the  bottom  of  his  own  wire  entanglement. 

(c)  Traverses  must  be  adequate. 

id)  A  parados  must  be  provided  to  give  protection  against  the 
back  blast  of  high  explosive  shell. 

<e)  The  trace  of  the  trench  should  be  irregular,  to  provide  flanUng 
fire. 

(f)  And  if  the  trench  Is  to  be  held  for  any  length  of  time,  the  sides 
must  be  revetted  and  the  bottom  of  the  trench  must  be  floored  and 
drained. 

The  narrower  the  trench,  tte  bcftter  the  cover ;  but  If  too  narrow  It 
may  hamper  the  movement  of  troops  too  mucb.  Therefore  a  firing 
trench  is  usually  made  broad  «nou^  to  allow  of  movement  behind 
the  line  of  men  manning  the  parapet.  Every  man  must  be  able  to  use 
his  rifle  over  tbe  parapet,  and  the  men  moving  behind  must  not  have  to 
stoop  down  low  in  order  to  get  their  heads  under  cover. 

The  resulting  section  is,  therefore,  with  a  banquette  or  firing  step  18 
Inches  wide  and  4  feet  6  inches  (or  5  feet,  if  we  allow  for  a  small  notch 
or  hollow  to  hold  the  rifle)  below  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  behind 
this  a  deener  portion  from  18  to  30  Inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
from  6  to  7  feet  below  the  crest  line  Of  the  parapet.  The  firing  step 
must  have  a  level  surface  to  give  a  firm  foothold.  It  may  cottsist  of 
an  earth  step  revetted  with  planks  held  in  nlaee  bv  stakes. 

The  best  type  appears  to  be  a  trench  witta  «  nving  banqoette  Tor 
five  or  six  rifles  in  each  iMiy,  between  two  traverses,  each  6  feet 
thick,  and  with  the  bacft  part  of  the  excwmCldn  formed  into  a  com- 
municating trench  for  obee#votion  and  manning  of  parapets.  This 
trench  is  somewhat  deeper  and  8  f^t  wWo: 

Another  type  of  firing  trench  has  a  minimam  width  of  28  incites, 
in  order  to  afford  thf  flrer  bettef»  pi'otection ;  15  to  20  srards  in  rear 
there  is  a  second  trench  which  permits  communication  aad  eontains 
the  shelters.  The  essential  point  in  training  is  that  one  </t  these 
types  should  be  adopted  as  the  normal  type  suited  to  the  tociU  con« 
ditions,  and  the  troops  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  its  con* 
structlon. 

16.  Cmnmunieiitiiiir  and  ujttfTOueh  tranches. — ^Types  are  now 
becoming  fixed,  and  In  Prance  the  following  seem  to  be  the  normal : 
Communicating  and  approach  trenches  well  to  the  rear  are  6  feet*  wide, 
those  farther  forward  3  feet  wide,  and  both  types  6  leet  8  inches  deep. 
A  comm^snlcating  trench  less  ISian  8  feet  wide  at  the  bottem  is  suite  to 
become  jammed.  This  is  the  minimum  to  be  allowed,  and  the  work 
should  be  commenced  with  a  width  of  not  less  than  8  feet  8  inches  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  get  3  feet  at  the  bottom,  according  to  the  stiffness 
of  the  soil. 

Berms  of  1  foot  on  each  side  of  a  sap  or  trench  where  earth  is  piled 
up  are  considered  indispensable.  They  prevent  sliding  of  earth  -and 
furnish  a  little  shelf  on  which  to  place  tools,  bags,  guns,  and  other 
articles,  in  case  troops  want  to  pass  the  occupants ;  the  double  berm 
also  makes  It  possible'  for  infantry  to  leap  out  of  a  trench  when  the 
emergency  requires. 

17.  Kartkworka  built  entirely  or  largely  above  xronnd  are  used 
only  when  wet.  Ill-drained,  or  locky  ground  compels.  Tlxey  afford 
good  cover,  and  if  the  parapets  are  about  10  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with 
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gentle  front  slope,  and  have  had  time  to  consolidate  and  dry  out,  they 
are  said  not  to  suffer  much  more  from  heavy  artillery  bombardment 
removed  when  the  loophole  is  in  use. 
than  do  the  usual  types  of  trenches  with  low  parapets. 

They  are,  however,  very  conspicuous,  especially  when  new,  and 
require  great  time  and  labor  to  build.  They  are  much  more  comfort-  • 
able  for  the  troops  sheltered  behind  them.  The  ditch  excavation  in 
front  may  be  used  as  an  obstacle  and  filled  with  wire.  There  should 
be  at  least  a  2-foot  berm  at  the  foot  of  the  exterior  slope,  so  that  this 
is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  ditch.  Parapets  of  sandbags  exclusively 
are  much  more  vulnerable  than  those  of  earth  and  are  of  expensive 
material ;  they  should  be  avoided  except  for  minor  works,  such  as 
blocking  a  trench  toward  the  enemy,  barricading  a  road,  and  the 
like.  They  may  be  used  in  emergency  In  the  first  zone  ii  hiaste  or 
silence  is  of  paramount  importance. 

18.  Head  cover  is  the  term  applied  to  any  horizontal  cover  which 
may  be  provided  above  the  plane  of  fire.  It  is  obtained  by  notching 
or  loopholing  tiie  top  of  toe  parapet  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
notches  or  loopholes  are  in  the  desired  plane  of  fire.  The  extra 
height  of  parapet  may  be  12  to  18  inches  and  the  loopholes  may  be 
3  to  3i  feet  center  to  center. 

Head  cover  is  of  limited  utility.  It  increases  the  visibility  of  the 
parapet  and  restricts  the  field  of  fire.  At  close  range  the  loopholes 
serve  as  aimine  points  to  steady  the  enemy's  fire  and  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  at  longer  ranges.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
enemy  can  see  any  light  through  the  loophole.  He  waits  for  the 
light  to  be  obscured,  when  he  fires,  knowing  there  is  a  man's  head 
behind  the  loophole.  A  background  must  be  provided  or  a  removable 
screen  arranged  so  that  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  loophole  whether  a  man  i»  looking  through  it  or  not.  Head 
cover  is  advantageous  only  when  the  conditi<ms  of  the  foreground 
are  such  that  the  enemy  can  not  get  close  up. 

Not<9lies  and  looplioles  (figs.  20^22)  are  alike  in  all  respects 
except  that -the  latter  have  a  roof  or  top  and  the  former  have  not. 
The  bottom,  also  called  floor  or  sole»  is  a  part  of  the  original  superior 
slope.  The  sides,  sometimes  called  oheokil*  are  vertical  or  nearly  sa 
The  plan  depends  upon  local  conditions.  There  is  always  a  narrow 
part,  called  the  throat,  which  is  Just  large  enough  to  take  the  rifie 
and  p^mit  sighting.  From  the  throat  the  sides  diverge  at  an  angles 
called  the  aplay,  which  depends  upon  the  field  of  fire  neceasary. 

The  position  of  the  throat  may  vary*  If  on  the  outside,  it  is  less 
conspicuous  but  more  easily  obstructed  by  injury  to  the  parapet  and 
more  difiicult  to  use,  since  in  cbangine  aim  laterally  the  man  must 
move  around  a  pivot  in  the  plane  of  the  throat.  If  the  material  of 
which  the  loophole  is  constructed  presents  hard  surfaces*  the  throat 
should  be  outside,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages,  of  that  posi- 
tion, or  else  the  sides  must  be  stepped  as  in  figure  22.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  best  to  adopt  a  compromise  i)osition  and  put  the  throat 
in  the  middle  (fig.  22).  Figures  28  to  26  show  details  and  dimensions 
of  a  loophole  of  sandbags. 

A  serviceable  form  of  loophole  consists  of  a  pyramidal  box  of  plank 
with  a  steel  plate  spiked  across  the  small  end  and  pierced  for  fire. 
Figure  27  shows  a  section  of  such  a  construction.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  the  h<^per  loophole.  The  plate  should  be  I  inch  thick  if 
of  special  steel,  or  i  inch  if  ordinary  metaL  Figure  ^  shows  the 
opening  used  by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  and  ngure  20  that  used 
by  the  Russians. 

The  construction  of  a  notch  requires  only  the  introduction  of  some 
available  rigid  material  to  form  the  sides;  by  adding  a  cover  the 
hotch  becomes' a  loophele.  Various  methods  of  supporting  earth  will 
be  described  under  ^*  Revetments.^'  Where  the  fire  involves  a  wide 
lateral  and  small  vertical  angle,  loopholes  may  take  the  form  of  a 
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long  allt.    Sacli  a  form  will  result  from  laTlng  loss  or  (aaclnes  leiiKth- 

wlee  on  the  parapet,  supporled  at  InterTals  by  BOde  or  otber  material 
(fie.  31),  or  small  poles  covered  with  earth  ma;  be  used  (Qe.  30). 

Wheu  overhead  covet  Is  used,  loopholes  are  Qecessary.  The;  may 
be  collective  or  Individual,  constructed  o[  eandbags,  wood,  steel, 
hurdles,  or  other  material.  They  should  be  concealed  by  using 
grass,  brush,  canvas,  or  empty  eandhags.  The  eky  aa  a  backgrouud 
should  be  avoided  by  raising  the  paradoe  or  placiug  a  canvas  curlaln 

removed  when  the  loophole  Is  In  use. 

In  nddltluD  to  their  visibility,  loopholes  have  the  disadvantage  tliat 
they  cause  a  pause  In  the  Are  of  the  defender  when  the  attack 
reaches  Ihe  most  deadly  zone  ot  fire,  because  the  defenders  have  to 
withdraw  their  rifles  to  prenare  for  bayonet  tlKhtlng,  It  Is  therefore 
~ ~     -  -  *■  irapet.      For   this   purpose 


between  each  two  traverses.     All  night  firing  Is  over  the  parapet. 

In  some  sectors  the  loopholes  should  have  their  axes  inclined  to 
the  normal  to  secure  flanltlnK  Are.  Every  loophole  Intended  for  ob- 
servalion  should  be  placed  obliquely  Id  the  parapet  In  order  to  be 
protected  against  shots  from  the  front.  The  bottom  of  a  loophole 
must  be  Id  the  plane  of  fire  that  sweeps  the  crouod  In  front. 
19.  OTeFhead  cover. —  (Bee  Sgs.  1  and  32  to  3T.) 
The  ttalclineBfl  ot  «verbea.d  cover  depends  upon  tbe  clam  of 
Are  asaliat  which  protection  Is  dsslred,  and  Is  sometimes  limited  by 
the  vertical  space  available,  since  It  must  afford  headroom  bebeath, 

nad  generally  should  not  project  above  the '  ""' '    "~   "~" 

ficlal  horlsODtal  cover.  For  splinter  proof 
8  Inches  thick  on  a  support  of  brush  or  polet 
up  will  suffice  If  the  structure  la  horizontal 
than  the  rear,  less  thickness  Is  necesaary ;  1 
tbe  front,  more  it  required.  For  bombproi 
of  6  Inches  of  timber  and  3  fe^t  of  earth  I 


1   guns,   or   12   Inches   timber   and   6   fe 
it  howlt;  ■     ■     ■   " 


light  howitzers.     Against  6-lnch  howltiers  j 
earth  la  required. 

In  determining  the  area  of  overhead  cover  to  be  provided, 
allow  a  square  feet  per  man  for  occupancy  while  on  duty  only,  or  12 
square  feet  per  man  for  eontlnnoos  occMpancy  not  of  long  duration. 
For  long  occupation  IS  to  20  square  feet  per  man  should  be  provided. 

The  importance  of  overhead   cover  !s  more  generally  recOB-  • 

"-T    formerly.      In    actual    trench    construction    It    Is  not    so 

The  licktest  piMsllile  cover  is  better 
ml  thanchta  of  an  officer  who  becomes 
a  line  of  troops  should  be  the  kind  and 

..r  overhead  cover  which  la   In   reach  and 

how  It  can  best  be  utilized. 

Shelters  In  the  front  wall  of  the  Brine  trench  under  the  parapet 
made  by  undercutting  are  objectionable.  Even  If  carefully  shored  up, 
they  weaken  the  resiatnnce  to  the  burst  of  a  blEb-eiploslve  shell.  A 
certain  amaunt  of  apl Inter-proof  cover  should  be  provided  In  the 
front  line,  and  It  will  also  serve  an  protection  Bgalast  the  weather. 
The  best  place  for  It  ia  in  the  walls  of  the  cover  trench.  It  may  alao 
be  placed  behind  the  parados. 

20.  Bumbiiroof  ■belters  safe  against  heavy  blgh^eiploalve  shell 
have  to  be  dug  very  deep  and  entered  by  a  narrow  opening  and 
steps.  This  means  delay  for  the  men  In  getting  out  of  the  bomb- 
proof, and  every  moment  la  Important  in  e  well-planned  attack,  SB 
the  enemy  will  make  a  sudden  assault  almost  at  tbe  moment  the 
artillery  lifts  Its  range.  Deep,  cover  shelters  are  therefore  Inadmli- 
atble  In  the  front  line  except  tor  tbe  proteetlan  of  machine  Kuni  (for 
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which  special  lifts  Biaj  he  prorlded)  and  their  detachments  and  for 
companv  command  posts.  They  are  also  dangerous  in  an  attack  hy 
gas.  They  are  generally  confined  to  the  position  of  the  battalion 
reserves  and  to  the  strong  points  that  may  form  a  part  of  the  front 
system.  They  may  be  used  elsewhere,  nowever,  if  the  soil  and 
natural  features  are  favorable  to  their  const ru<H:ion  and  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  get  the  men  out  of  them  quickly. 

The  entrances  must  be  covered  to  keep  out  splinters.  They  are 
therefore  masked,  either  bv  a  turn  in  the  approach  trench  or  by  a 
traverse  or  splinter  proof  of  gabions  or  sandbags.  Bach  shelter 
should  be  provided  with  two  entrances,  of  which  one  may  consist  of 
a  simple  exit  without  head  cover,  with  a  little  stairway  to  be  used  in 
case  tne  main  entrance  is  obstructed. 

The  shelters,  which  are  generally  large  enough  for  25  men  at 
most,  should  be  constructed  so  that  they  will  contain  the  men  not 
on  guard,  half  of  them  seated  and  half  of  them  lying  down. 

The  roof  may  be  built  as  follows : 

First  a  layer  of  poles  6  to  8  inches  thick,  then  a  layer  of  earth 
8  to  12  inches  thick,  a  second  layer  of  poles  at  right  ans^es  to  tne 
first,  then  a  second  layer  of  earth  12  inches  thick. 

The  water-tightness  of  the  roof  is  secured  by  sheets  of  corru- 
gated iron  on  the  top  layer  of  poles  or  by  tar  paper  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  which  case  the  ground  should  be  well 
tamped.  It  is  well  to  place  brush  or  straw  oetween  the  sheet  iron 
and  the  earth  above,  also  to  place  branches  on  the  first  layer  of  poles. 

The  rails  or  beams  must  nave  a  good  margin  of  strength  beyond 
that  necessary  to  support  the  load  above  them  so  as  to  stand  the 
shock  of  the  explosion.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  roof  is  fully  6  feet 
thick.  Hence  the  shelter  will  require  to  be  at  least  10  feet  deep  if  its 
position  is  not  to  be  too  conspicuous. 

21.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  type  of  dugout  construc- 
tion. The  construction  of  the  dugouts  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  designed  to  withstand  shell  fire:  There  is  first  a  lower  roof 
made  of  curved  corrugated  iron  covered  with  two  or  three  layers 
of  sandbags,  and  above  this  is  an  air  space  of  not  less  than  18 
Inches,  over  which  is  placed  steel  6-inch  t  beams;  then  another  air 
space  and  layer  of  curved  corrugated  iron,  upon  which  are  sand- 
bags, steel  6-Inch  Z  beams,  and  earth ;  and  on  top  of  all  a  detonat- 
ing surface  made*  of  broken  brick  or  stone,  the  Idea  being  to  have 
the  shells  detonate  on  top  of  upper  roof  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  not  penetrate  through  air  space  into  lower  roof  before  encoding. 

22.  The  extended  use  and  effectiveness  of  artillery  fire  demands 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  strength  of  shelters  provided  for  the 
men.  The  light  splinter  proofs  are  replaced  bv  shelters  with  strong 
roofs.  This  is  possible  because  the  great  depth  of  the  trenches  fur- 
nishes earth  for  a  thicker  roof,  which  is  further  strengthened  ,by 
layers  of  resisting  materials  such  as  steel  rails  or  beams,  timbers, 
plate  iron,  concrete,  or  brick. 

The  shelters  under  the  parapet  are  frequently  divided  into  two 
stories  by  an  Intermediate  floor  or  platform,  leaving  in  each  story 
only  sumdent  head  room  to  accommodate  men  lying  down.  This 
arrangement  enables  a  larger  number  of  men  to  be  placed  in  rela- 
tively stronger  shelters. 

Underground  or  eave  shelters  (fig.  1)  have  become  deeper  and 
now  are  made  with  25  to  85  feet  of  solid  earth  as  cover  with  never 
less  than  two  entrances,  which  are  curved  or  broken  to  keep  out 
splinters.  Communicating  trenches  and  approaches  between  firing 
and  cover  trenches  are  generally  blinded  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

28.  Every  deep  cave  shelter  must  have  two  or  more  neparate 
exit*  to  facilitate  rapid  egress  and  to  prevent  a  blockade  by  the 
destruction  of  Qne  exit. 
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Root  timbera  mnot  iJwayB  have  three  or  four  tlnwB  tAe  atrellKtli 
v^tvie&rv  to  support  merdr  the  load  fine  to  tlie  thickness  of  the- 
roof.  TbiB  alluWH  far  tbe  aback  of  tbe  Bbell  as  well  as  for  tbe  cen- 
tiasebc;  that  a  Dew  Karrieon  iDa7  pile  2  or  3  feet  more  at  earth  on. 
top  of  the  exlBtlne  roof. 

A  Tectnngular  timber  will  BDpport  more  weight  If  Kt  OQ  itB  edcft 
thao  It  set  £at. 

The  ends  of  timbers  should  never  be  supported  on  saodbag  walla. 
or  even  dlteet  od  solid  ground.  A  strong  timber  frame  should  alw»y« 
be  used  OD  two  opposite  sides  of  the  shelter  to  support  tbe  eoda  of 
roof  timbers. 

St.  A  "  burster"  layer  ot  6  to  12  Inchea  of  brick  or  stone  ihould 
always  be  provided  near  tbe  top  surface  of  the  roof.  Over  this. 
burster  layer  shonid  be  a  layer  of  not  less  than  6  Inches  of  earth  to- 
decr^aee  danger  from  the  scatfTlng  of  the  stone  or  brick  by  tba- 
burst  of  tbe  shell.  As  the  object  of  the  burster  layer  Is  to  explode 
tbe  shell  near  the  aarface.  It  will  be  to  a  Urge  extent  defeated  It  the 
layer  of  earth  al>ove  it  la  made  more  than  12  Invhea  thick. 

Cave  staelters  must  tie  ventilated  and  tbe  ventilator  may  be .  ntU' 


27.  Ktndii  of  traee. — Fieldworks  are  classified  by  the  form  of 
their  trace  into  open,  half-cloMed,  and  cloned  ivorks.    An  Open 

-work  is  one  affording  cover  on  the  side  of  the  enemy's  approach  only, 
with  no  preparation  to  resist  flank  or  rear  attack.  It  may  consist  of 
a  line  or  of  lines  disposed  in  a  geometrical  figure.  A  line  of  trench, 
like  a  line  of  men,  depends  upon  adjacent  parts  of  the  line  to  protect 
its  fianks.  Ends  of  a  line  retired,  as  in  figure  39,  give  a  fire  in  front 
of  adjacent  trenches  for  flanking  support. 

Lines  of  strongr  profile  have  a  dead  spaee  in  the  ditch  or 
close  In  front  of  the  parapet  which,  if  the  work  Is  to  stand  assault, 
must  be  swept  by  flank  fire.  Adjacent  works  may  be  made  to  bear  on 
this  ground,  or  a  line  may  he  made  self -flanking  by  giving  It  the  trace 
shown  in  flgure  40.  The  long  lines  may  be  200  to  300  yards  long  or 
even  longer.  The  short  line  should  not  be  less  than  12  yards  long, 
and  their  crests  should  be  held  lower  than  the  rest.  Lines  are  always 
in  the  class  of  open  works. 

The  dead  space  may  be  avoided  by  adopting  a  form  of  profile  called 
the  trianflTvlaf,  shown  in  flgure  41.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
profile  are  the  additional  labor  of  construction,  the  diminished  thick- 
ness of  the  lyjper  part  of  the  parapet,  and  the  comparatively  slight 
obstacle  to  escalade  presented  by  the  flatter  slope.  A  flanking  fire  will 
usually  be  preferred  to  the  triangular  proflle. 

28.  A  redan  consists  of  two  lines  called  faces,  ah  and  ao  (fig. 
42),  which  make  an  angle  of 'about  60**.  This  angle  is  called  the 
aaltenti  its  bisecting  line  ad  the  capital,  and  the  line  l>o  the 
STorare.  The  redan  is  mainly  used  to  secure  a  flanking  fire  along 
a  line  of  parapet  or  a  cross  fire  on  important  ground. 

The  exterior  angle  at  a  between  the  faces  prolonged  is  dead  space 
which  must  be  denied  to  the  enemy  by  obstacles  or  covered  by  flre 
from  adjacent  works,  or  the  angle  may  be  truncated,  as  sliown  by  the 
full  line  in  figure  42.  Ruch  a  disposition  is  a  pan  conp^.  The  pan 
•coup^.  If  short,  can  deliver  but  a  small  volume  of  fire.  The  trun- 
cation may  be  made  by  a  broken  reentrant  line,  as  shown  dotted  in 
the  figure.  This  form  is  called  a  priest  cap.  A  redan  is  usually 
open,  but  may  be  made  a  half -closed  work  by  placing  obstacles  across 
tne  gorge. 

29.  A  innette  (Qg.  48)  consists  of  four  lines,  two  of  them,  aft 
and  ac,  called  faces^  and  the  other  two,  hd  and  ce,  called  flanks. 
The  angles  at  b  and  o  are  called  skonlder  angrles.  The  salient, 
capital,  and  gorge  are  as  in  the  redan.  The  salient  angle  is  at  least 
120**,  which  gives  an  effective  fire  on  ever^  part  of  the  foreground 
and  a  good  flanking  fire  as  well. 

The  lunette  is  the  simplest  trace  adapted  for  use  In  an  Isolated 
work.  It  may  be  open  or  half  closed.  In  a  half-closed  work,  either 
redan  or  lunette,  the  ^or^e  defense  majr  consist  of  obstacles  or 
Of  a  low  trench,  or  of  the  two  combined.  In  any  case,  a  road  must 
be  left  through  it  for  communication.  This  road  may  be  closed  by  a 
gate  or  removable  barricade  or  may-  be  Swept  by  fire  frorti  a  short 
trench  inside  the  gorge. 

A  fiTorgre  trench  should  have  a  double  parapet,  the  front  one 
serving  as  a  parados  to  protect  men  In  the  trench  from  shots  coming 
from  the  main  line  and  also  as  a  firing  line  to  command  the  Interior 
of  the  lunette  In  case  the  enemy  gets  In  over  the  front.  The  gorge 
profile  (fig.  44)  is  a  type. 

80.  Redonbts  are  works  entirely  Inclosed  by  defensible  parapets^ 
though  the  term  fort  is  usually  applied  to  such  a  work  when  it  had 
unusual  strength,  either  by  reason  of  its  trace  or  its  armament.  In 
the  former  case  a  word  descriptive  of  the  trace  is  often  added,  as 
star  fort  (fig.  45),  bastloned  fort  (fig.  46). 

The  Inclosed  form  and  the  restricted  and  usually  crowded  interior 
space  make  redoubts  excellent  targets  for  artillery,  and  they  can  not 
be  used  in  situations  exposed  to  such  fire  unless  they  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  not  be  recognized  as  redoubts  from  the  enemy's 
artillery   positions.     A   favorable   site   is   one   which    commands   the 
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ground  around  it  to  effective  rifle  range  and  is  not  visible  from  artil- 
lery ranges. 

in  preparing  a  defensive  position,  if  sites  meeting  the  foregoing 
conditions  can  be  found  on  which  redoubts  can  be  built  to  flank  the 
adjacent  trenches,  they  should  by  all  means  be  built.  Redoubts  in 
good  position  in  rear  of  a  line  form  valuable  supporting  points. 
They  also  find  important  application  for  Isolated  posts  on  lines 
of  communication  or  in  other  territory  when  the  enemy  can  not 
operate  in  considerable  force,  and  will  probably  not  have  artillery. 
Here  invisibility  is  less  necessary,  the  first  requisite  being  security 
for  the  garrison.  There  must,  however,  be  no  iiigher  ground  within 
short  range,  and  hence,  in  rolling  country,  such  works  will  usually 
be  placed  on  hills  or  ridges.  As  they  are  usually  to  be  occupied  for 
some  time,  care  must  be  taken  that  a  supply  of  vrater  is  available 
and  proper  disposition  of  refuse  provided  for. 

31.  The  trace  of  a  redoubt  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
garrison  to  be  accommodated,  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  and 
the  probable  direction  of  attack. 

The  simplest  redoubt  is  an  infantry  trench  inclosing  the  area 
selected,  with  communicating  trenches  joining  the  front  face  which 
corresponds  to  the  firing  trench  and  the  rear  face  or  gorge  which  cor- 
responds to  the  cover  trench.  All  the  instructions  for  siting  in 
paragraph  20  apply  except  that  it  is  not  worth  whil^  to  make  any 
sacrifices  to  secure  straight  lines,  and  a  profile  giving  surplus 
eartli  should  be  used,  which  surplus  should  be  thrown  to  the  rear  to 
obtain  some  cover  against  reverse  lire;  this  especially  at  the 
returns  for  dressing  stations,  etc.,  as  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
rear  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  are  reversed ;  that  is,  the 
cover  trench  becomes  the  firing  trench,  the  firing  trench  the  cover 
trench,  etc. 

Tlie  srarrison  should  always  consist  of  one  or  more  units  of 
command.  No  work  shoujd  be  designed  for  less  than  a  company. 
If  a  larger  force  than  one  company  is  needed,  then  two  companies, 
and  so  on.  It  is  quite  usual  to  indicate  the  size  of  a  redoubt  by 
its  garrison,  as  a  one,  two,  or  four  company  redoubt.  The  garrison 
assumed,  the  work  shoidd  be  large  enough  to  give  a  yard  of  parapet 
for  not  more  than  tvA  men.  The  length  of  parapet  is  determined 
first,  as  the  siting  of  a  small  work  may  differ  from  that  of  a  larger 
one  on  the  same  ground. 

Tlie  adaptation  to  tbe  grround  consists  mainly  in  the  deter- 
mination of  a  closed  contour  having  the  desired  length.  Such  a  con- 
tour, generalized  by  taking  out  small  kinks,  will  usually  be  the  best 
location  for  the  parapet. 

Men  5  to  10  yards  apart  may  stand  on  the  contour  and  hold  a  trac- 
ing tape  at  the  height  of  the  interior  crest.  Bv  looking  over  the  tape 
all  along,  it  will  be  seen  whether  each  part  of  the  parapet  will  com- 
mand the  ground  in  front  of  it.  If  not,  the  crest  must  be  advanced  or 
raised  at  that  point  until  it  does.  If  the  command  is  greater  than 
necessary,  the  crest  may  be  lowered  or  retired.  Note  also  whether  the 
longest  faces  are  on  the  sides  of  easiest  approach.  If  not,  the  trace 
must  be  modified  to  produce  that  result.  Ii  possible,  the  tape  should 
be  viewed  from  a  short  distance  all  around  the  outside,  and  if  it 
makes  any  sharp  angles  on  the  sky  line,  they  should  be  softened. 

As  to  details  of  trace,  straight^  lines  are  to  be  preferred  to 
curves  as  being  easier  to  lay  out  and  construct  and  giving  a  better 
guide  to  direction  of  fire.  If  curves  must  be  introduced,  they  should 
nave  at  least  20  yards  radius.  All  faces  should  be  long  enough  to 
give  effective  volume  of  fire.  Ten  yards  will  usually  be  a  minimum. 
A  quadrilateral  with  truncated  comers  is  a  good  type.  If  two  adja- 
cent faces  intersect  at  an  angle  of  30**  or  less,  truncation  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  longest  face  should  bear  on  the  ground  from  which  the 
strongest  attack  is  to  be  expected  and  the  entrance  will  usually  be  on 
the  opposite  side,  though  if  attack  from  any  direction  is  especially 
difficult,  the  entrance  should  be  on  that  face. 
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32,  Ppollle. — So  far  as  regardB  the  effectlTeneBB  of  its  fire,  tie  corn- 
laud  of  Bi  redoubt  seed  not  b«  greater  ttiao  tbat  of  a  tieach  on  the 
S round.  A  higb  mniniaaa  will  better  Bcreen  the  Interior  apace 
er  SFeater  leslBtani^c  to  aaeault,  but  will  Increase  the  rlBlblUCJ 
r  tbe  work  and  the  labor  of  building  It.  The  horizontal  cover  need 
ot.  BB  a  rule,  be  ai  thick  as  the  adjacent  treuchea,  as  the  latter  will 
ertalaly  be  exposed  to  deliberate  artillery  fire  and  tbe  redoubt,  aa  a 


a  aimed  and  aca  Iter  lug  artillery  11 
-      ■  ■ )  enough  to  g 


, — d  wide  enough  to  give  com- 
plete shelter  and  free  communication, 

3H.  Inlerlur  arraiiKementa.^Tbe  most  Important  tbing  is  tbo 

Srotection  of  the  garrtaon  from  naok  and  reverse  fire.  When  iUTlBl- 
nitT  is  not  essential,  a  eommaud  of  0  or  7  feet  la  the  eaaieat  method 
of  giving  interior  protection.  Eitenaive  overhead  cover  will  be  neces- 
Bary.  It  need  not  ordluartlv  be  heavj.  8li  Inches  of  earth  on  brush- 
wood stiff  euoui^  to  support  It  will  usuallj'  suffice.  When  long-range- 
flre  maj  be  eipeeted  from  the  front  only,  the  overhead  cover  will  be 
developed  alon^  tbe  front  edge  of  the  trench  of  the  front  face,  In  eica- 
vatlona  perpendlcnlar  to  the  trench  on  the  flanka,  and  along  the  edge 


■h  opposite  the  parapi 
T  ana  48    " ' 


Flgurea  47  anfl  48  ahow  an  Infantry  redoubt  recently  built  at  Fort 
Rile;.  Kans.,  for  teat  ptirpasea.  JC  embodies  some  ot  the  latest  ap- 
proved features  ot  auch  works. 

There  IB  a  tendency  to  limit  the  nae  of  redoubta  to  the  Btrengthen- 
Ing  of  key  points,  la  other  altuatlons  their  deptb  muet  be  restricted 
aa  much  ae  poBBlblc,  so  that  the  redoubt  reaemhlea  a  trench  ot  uo- 
uaual  atrength.  Overhead  cover  will  always  be  an  Important  feature. 
For  a  possible  all-round  long-range  Bre,  short  galleries  ahould  be 
run  out  to  the  rear  of  all  trenches.  This  development  ot  covered 
Ir-nchcs  may  continue,  If  neccBaary,  until  the  entire  interior  of  the 
redoubt  la  converted  into  an  underground  camp.  The  parapet  trenches 
and  the  shi^ltera  In  them  must  be  well  traversed,  the  former  by  blocks 
of  earth  with  oblique  or  crooked  passaeea  cut  through  them,  and  the 
latte-  by  apl Inter-proof  partlttODS  of  brush  and  earth. 

Figure  44  shows  a  typical  plan,  with  sections,  of  a  redoubt  on  level 
ground,  where  a  command  of  T  feet  is  peTmlssible. 

34.  Md.1*mi  d ev el »i> men «■.— Rather  than  revolutionlzlnu  tht 
art  of  battle-Beld  fortlflcaClon,  the  eiperience  on  the  west  front  In 
Europe  shows  tbat  deliberate  permanent  fortlfl cations  with  their 
cupofaB.  concrete  parapets,  magHElnes,  and  prepared  gun  emplace- 
mentB  have  given  way  to  line  upon  line  of  Intrenchmenta  and  eartb- 
'     '       naplcuoua    as    possible,    manned    by    an    ample    number   of 

....  .V ..,_  .—._-..   .-   . . ....    _.,.^   artillery 

t  and  tbe 
t  have  been  prepared  la  northe       "^ 

_,. n   which   aoDroiimateo  to   rem 

perations,  while  the  war,  a 

Although  the  principles  of  deld  fortification  or  Beld  Intrencbment 
have  not  changed,  there  are  many  eitenslons,  adaptations,  and  new 
applications  of  existing  principles  which  have  been  developed  in  the 

e  due  to  the  tollowlng  main 
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(e)  The  construction  of  intrenched  positions  in  localities  of  great 
diversity  as  to  topography,  character  of  soil,  geology,  yegetable 
growth,  and  drainage. 

(f)  The  close  proximity  of  the  opposing  lines  of  trenches. 

(g)  The  use  of  new  devices  and  methods  of  attack,  such  as 
grenades,  trench  mortars,  poisonous  gases,  inflammable  liquids,  intense 
artillery  bombardment,  barrier  fire,  machine  guns  in  great  numbers, 
and  many  accessories  developed  as  the  result  of  the  continual  reaction 
between  the  attack  and  the  defense. 

The  most  conspicuous  changes  that  have  resulted  in  field  fortifica- 
tion are : 

(a)  Less  extensive  field  of  fire. 

(5)  Greater    importance   and    corresponding   greater   dlfllculty    of 
concealment,  involving  use  of  screens,  dummy  trenches,  hidden  em- 
placements, and  covered  approaches. 
Deeper  and  narrower  trenches. 

Greater  use  of  traverses  and  parados  in  firing  trenches. 
The  use  of  many  support  and  cover  trenches  generally  parallel 
to  the  firing  trench,  and  not  very  distant  therefrom. 

(/)  More  numerous  communicating  and  approach  trenches,  screened 
and  defiladed,  forming,  with  the  firing,  cover,  support,  intermediate, 
and  reserve  trenches,  a  labyrinth  of  trench  work  known  as  the  •*  first 
intrenched  zone." 

iff)  Increased  use  of  cover. 

(h)  Provision  of  shelter  for  men  in  cover,  support,  intermediate, 
and  reserve  trenches,  and  in  deep  underground  bombproofs  or  **  cave 
shelters,'*  safe  against  powerful  artillery  fire;  less  safe  shelters  in 
the  walls  of  the  cover  and  support  trenches  and  sometimes  in  the 
firing  trenches. 

(i)  Extensive  use  of  strong  points  and  supporting  points  in  the 
first  intrenched  zone. 

(k)  Provision  for  the  defense  of  the  communicating  and  approach 
trenches  against  fiank  attack  by  hostile  forces  that  may  have  brpken 
through  the  front  lines. 

(2)  A  second  intrenched  zone  some  two  or  three  miles  in  rear  of 
the  first  zone,  generally  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  crest  or  ridge,  and 
connected  with  the  first-zone  trenches  by  sheltered  approaches,  natural 
or  artificial. 

(ffi)  Intrenched  zones  still  farther  to  the  rear  for  possible  occu- 
pancy in  case  of  defeat  or  retirement. 

(91)  Increased  use  of  obstacles^  especially  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. 

(o)  Increased  use  of  mines  and  countermines. 

(p)  Accessory  H>ecial  measures  to  prevent  surprise  and  to  resist 
special  methods  of  attack. 

(q)  Systematic  measures  to  prevent  confusion  and  going  astray 
of  troops  moving  in  the  maze  of  trenches,  by  day  and  by  night  such 
as  guide  posts,  llights,  maps,  names  of  approaches  and  shelters. 

(r)  Routine  measures  of  maintenance,  convenience,  and  comfort 
due  to  the  long-continued  occupancy  of  the  trenches,  such  as  revet- 
ment, drainage,  heating,  food  supply,  water  supply,  ammunition 
supply,  and  sanitation. 

30.  GeB«ral  comstd«ratlon». — The  proper  use  of  shelter  trenches 
for  the  protection  of  firing  lines  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
to  success.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  principle,  establishea  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  line  of  men  can  not  remain  stationary  under  fire 
without  cover,  natural  or  artificial.  This  is  true  in  every  phase 
of  action,  whether  advancing,  retreating,  or  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive. Cover  at  all  times  is  desirable ;  on  the  move  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  at  a  halt  never.  In  some  cases  the  cover  will  be  nartly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  i.  e.,  partial  natural  cover  artificially 
improved.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  conditions  of  fire  eflf- 
dency  and  concealment  will  require  a  line  to  be  placed  where  it 
could  not  possibly  live  without  artificial  cover.     Another  principle 
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which  may  be  accepted  Is  that  on  the  offensive  the  line  mtist  deter- 
mine the  general  position  of  the  cover  and  not  the  cover  the  position 
of  the  line.  The  position  of  the  line  at  any  moment  of  a  battle 
depends  on  tactical  considerations  and  the  progress  and  incidents  of 
the  fight.  To  prepare  trenches  in  advance,  except  for  defensive 
occupation,  is  to  attempt  to  predict  the  future.  It  follows  that  all 
troops  not  in  a  defensive  attitude  must  prepare  their  own  cover  after 
occupying  a  line  or  after  they  are  halted.  The  importance  is  para- 
mount of  having  available  for  instant  use  on  every  firing  line  the 
appliances  and  training  to  enable  the  men  to  get  sufficient  cover 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  involves  not  alone  the  training 
of  the  men  to  dig  with  the  tools  provided,  but  also  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  their  own  officers  to  locate  the  trenches  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. There  is  no  time  to  wait  for  instructions  or  advice  from 
the  outside. 

While  the  line  will,  as  a  rule,  determine  the  general  position  of 
the  cover,  trench  conditions  will  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
detailed  dispositions  along  the  line.  An  Inferior  unit  may  be 
advanced  or  retired  to  get  better  command  bf  Its  field  of  fire  or  to 
find  easier  digging.  It  must  not  be  advanced  far  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  fire  of  adjacent  troops  on  its  flanks,  nor  be  retired  enough 
to  allow  them  to  interfere  with  its  own  fire.  Trenches  need  not  be 
continuous  and  should  not  be  longer  than  suffices  to  Contain  the  men 
on  the  firing  line.  Men  should  not  be  crowded  together,  neither 
should  they  oe  isolated.  The  best  disposition  is  in  self-sustaining 
groups,  advantageously  distributed.  A  trench  should  be  long  enough 
at  least  to  take  a  squad ;  company  or  half-company  lengths  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  best.    A  straight  line  should  be  avoided. 

In  studying  the  command  of  the  ground  from  a  given  line  the  eye 
should  be  placed  at  the  adopted  height  of  parapet,  or  If  the  line  is 
adopted,  then  the  necessary  height  of  parapet  must  be  determined  In 
the  same  way.  What  can  be  seen  1  foot  from  the  ground  will  often 
be  very  different  from  what  can  be  seen  at  5  feet.  When  possible, 
proposed  lines  of  trenches  should  be  examined  from  the  ground  over 
which  the  enemy  must  approach,  as  suggested  for  redoubts. 

It  will  seldom  happen  that  the  entire  field  of  fire  to  the  limit  of  ef- 
fective range  can  be  completely  swept  from  any  position  that  can  be  se- 
lected. A  position  should  be  sought  which  reduces  the  dead  spaces  to  a 
minimum  in  number  and  extent,  and,  if  possible,  advanced  or  auxiliary 
trenches  should  be  located  to  sweep  Them.  If  the  ground  Is  open 
to  1,000  yards  or  more,  the  long  or  mid  range  is  more  important 
than  the  short  range,  for  an  effective  fire  on  the  enemy  while  he  Is 
advancing  from  1.200  yards  to  200  yards  range  will  almost  certainly 
put  him  out,  or,  if  by  any  chance  he  arrives  at  200  yards  In  condi- 
tion to  keep  on,  little  can  be  gained  by  holding  him  under  fire  from 
200  yards  in,  and  a  retirement  is  in  order.  In  both  cases,  the  dis- 
advantage of  dead  space  in  the  close  foreground  is  more  apparent 
than  real  and  the  main  trenches  should  not  sacrifice  command  of 
more  distant  ground  within  effective  range  In  order  to  sweep  the  fore- 
ground. Such  dead  ground  must  be  commanded  at  night  or  In  thick 
weather  by  trenches  detached  or  in  flanking  relation. 

On  the  contrary,  if  an  enemy  can  approach  under  cover  to  mid 
range  or  less,  there  will  scarcely  be  time  to  stop  him  by  fire  alone 
and  obstacles  are  desirable  at  close  range,  which  must  be  commanded 
by  fire.  The  trenches,  in  such  cases,  must  be  advanced  to  cover  the 
close  foreground,  and  if  necessary,  another  line  in  a  different  position 
established  to  sweep  the  more  distant  ground. 

In  a  rear-guard  position,  the  object  is  to  force  the  enemy  to  deploy 
and  to  delay  him  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  retreat  to  another 
position  before  his  advance  to  close  range  and  before  his  fire  become* 
annoying.  The  command  of  the  foreground  Is  of  no  consequence, 
while  a  safe  withdrawal  is  all-important,  and  the  front  slope  of  a 
ridge  should  be  avoided.  The  forward  edge  of  a  plateau  will  do,  or, 
if  the  plateau  is  long  enough,  the  rear  edge  may  be  occupied.     If 
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there  li  Umber  on  the  platemu,  Its  front  edge  ebonld  be  tbe  location 

o(  tbe  line. 

When  cDnce&lment  ol  the  zmeFal  poettion  ie  not  poaelble,  as  In 
case  of  a  detached  post  guarding  a  veil-deflned  and  known  objective, 
deception  moBt  take  Its  place.  Tbe  trenches  BCtuallf  occupied  must 
be  BO  arraneed  aa  to  afford  coocealrocat  of  tbe  Individual  man,  and 
dumm;  trenches,  purpoBClf  made  eaBtl7  vlaible,  tna;  be  arranged  to 
draw  the  enemy's  Hre,  Dummy  trenches  should  have  head  covtr,  not 
only  to  make  them  more  conapfcooDB  but  also  to  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  discover  whether  thej  are  occupied  or  not.  Thej  are  better 
above  and  behind  the  occupied  trenches.  If  tbe  la;  of  tbe  ground 
permlta.  The  enemy  will  observe  Ibat  Are  comes  from  the  dlreclfon 
Of  the  dammles  aud  will  conclude  that  It  ccmea  from  them.  Fire 
directed  on  the  dummies  will  pass  aver  the  heeda  of  tbe  defenders,  a 
coDdltloa  preferable  Co  sbotB  tallltif  short,  which  would  be  the  result 
o(  dummlea  In  front  of  the  occupied  trenches. 

When  an  orBSnizatlon  ts  designated  to  a  particular  part  of  a  gen- 
eral llDe  the  duty  devolves  upon  its  commander  to  determine  what  la 
to  be  done  in  strengtbenlng  bis  posUlon  and  get  the  work  started 
without  delay.  He  will  direct  what  dearlng  ts  to  be  done  or  acci- 
dents DllUzed,  and  where  and  bow  the  tren^ea  are  to  be  dug.  All 
the  working  force  available  should  be  divided  between  preparation  of 
field  of  Are,  working  progressively  forward,  and  the  construellon  of 
cover,  working  generally  from  the  center  of  the  poatflon  toward  the 
ends,  and  giving  drat  attention  to  points  where  tbe  least  work  will 
secure  the  moat  and  best  cover.  If  work  la  interrupted  hy  an  atlaclc, 
that  which  has  been  done  will  be  of  full  uBe. 

37.  Revetments. — A   revetment    ta    a    covering   or    lacing  placed 

—  earth  slope  to  enable  it  to  stand  at  an  Inclination  greater 

natural  Inclination.      Bt —  ■-'— ' '— —  "— 

'  better  cover,  and  Inc 
jtmenta  also  Increase 
Injury  from  Ore.     Hevetmeots  a 


In  regions , , 

and  houses,  or  other  suitable  materials  can  lie  found,  concrete  blocks 
or  concrete  molded  In  place  may  be  uaed  for  revetments  and  lor  Soor- 
tng  tbe  trenches. 

A  convenient  size  of  side  wall  blocks  li  10  by  8  by  6  Incbes  thick, 
— >.   .,_  . —  ui..--   n^^  by_20  by   4   Inche8_  thlek^     Side-wall  blocka 

the   blocks  tbrongh   I 
Tbese  blocks  afford  a 


'  loBK  antUoed 
■vd  plank  vill 
gratlnga  will  b* 
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»  abmld  w  ia  K 
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than  anr  otliu'.  It  la  lelt-aapporting  BDd  glTes  corer  from  Tlew  and 
partial  cover  Irom  dre  oDlcker  tban  an;  other  form. 

Several  formB  oF  galuonB  o(  other  material  tban  bruab  bave  been 
used.  Bbeet  Iron  and  Iron  and  paper  boops  are  aome  of  them.  The 
Iron  Bplinters  badl;,  la  heavy,  and  has  not  given  satlBlaction.  I(  any 
special  materials  are  snpplied  the  metbod  of  oalog  tbera  will,  la 
Tlew  Of  the  foregoing  explanatloD,  be  obTioua. 

44.  Soft  rei-etment. — A  convenient  slxe  to  cut  aoda  la  16  b;  0  nj 
H  Inches.  It  toogh,  tbey  ma;  be  cut  larger,  but  tbe  length  abonld  be 
twice  tbe  breadth.  Tbey  are  laid  graas  down  In  coutaea,  alteinatelj 
It  headers  and  all  stretchera,  tbe  latter  double,  with  broken  Jolnta.    A 


bed  should  be  prepared  at  the  proper  Inplinatloa  to  recel 
courae  and  give  It  tbe  right  plli^k  Tbe  top  course  U  laid  grass  up 
and  all  beadera.  If  the  soda  show  a  tendency  to  illp,  the;  mej  be 
plnoed  together  with  wooden  pickets. 

Sod  revetmenta  will  not  stand  quite  ao  ateep  aa  Band  bags  In  tbe  aame 
soil.     It  la  usual  to  allow  a  3  to  1  slope  for  aoda.     Tbe  revetment 
.    aliould  be  built  «teepcr,  If  tbe  boII  Ib  such  that  It  will  stand.    Flgore  M 
ahowB  BD  elevation  and  section  of  a  aod  revetment. 

Four  BOdB,  IS  by  8  by  4  Inches,  lai<^  make  a  square  foot  of  revet- 

each  100  square  feet  of  surface  to  be  revetted.     U  the  gnus  Is  long. 
It  should  be  mowed  before  cutttng  soda. 

One  niau  should  cut  SO  soda  per  hour,  or  place  the  same  DUniber.  A 
■Od  plow  will  cut  aa  fast  aa  BO  men. 

If  rarpytUK  Is  done  by  hand,  multlpl;  the  number  of  Bods  to 
be  moved  per  hour  b;  the  average  length  of  carry  In  yards  and  divide 
tbe  product  by  7,500  for  the  number  of  carriers.  Tbey  should  work  in 
pBlra,  carrylDg  8  soda  between  them.  If  wagons  are  available,  eall- 
mate  bb  though  moving  earth  (see  Roads).  Ukliig  72  aodB  to  tbe 
cubic  yard.  Hbloaders  will  be  required,  as  tbe  sods  can  not  be  damped, 
say  one  man  for  SOD  sods  per  liour.  It  ordinary  aoddlng  la  to  be 
done,  tor  concealment  or  to  prevent  lalnwasb,  use  the  same  ratio* 
for  catting,  baullng,  and  laying,  allowing  S  sods  to  the  square  yard 
laid,  or  8  cut. 

45.  SKnd-b>B  revel  meat  a. — A  aandbag  la  33  Inches  long  and 
14  iDOhea  wide.  In  use  It  Is  loosely  filled  with  earth  or  sand,  requiring 
about  1  cubic  toot  of  earth,  and  having  been  placed  In  poalllon  la  flat- 
tened with  a  abovel  to  roughly  rectangular  form.  In  wblch  tt  Blla  a 
apace  about  20  by  13  by  5  Inches.  The  bags  weigh  about  62  pounds 
per  100.  and  when  filled  about  6S  pounds  each. 

A  aaDd-bac  reietment  Is  coDslructed  by  laying  the  filled  bus 
aa  afretcbera  aod  headers,  or  as  headers  alone.  The  top  row  should 
always  be  headers.  The  tied  ends  of  headers  and  the  seams  of 
stretchers  ahould  be  In  the  parapet.  Sandbaga  give  no  ^illnters.  and 
are  coDvenlt'Dily  used  tor  the  entire  parapet  when  necesaary.  Ab  tbey 
are  more  readily  transported  than  corresponding  quanlltlca  of  any 
other  revetUng  material;  they  are  ot  great  Importance  in  field  fortia- 
catlon.  Their  pi^rlBhnblllty  la  a  dlsadvanUge,  though  In  many  soils 
a  surface  revetted  with  bags  will  aland  alter  the  baga  have  lost  their 
strength   through   decay.      Eandbags   are    so   raluable   for   cronalns 

__  J .__  t .(i^j  jlj^  stock  on  hand  should  not  be  exhausted 

It  anything  elae  can  be  had. 
be  appearance  of  a  aand-bag  revetmeot  aa  seen 
I  Ibe  eod. 

IS  headers,  1.  e.,  the  length  ot  the  bag  at  right 
le  revplm^nt  or  aa  stretchers,  1.  e  ..  the  length 
of  the  face  ot  the  revetment.  The  revclment 
:  of  4/1.  SDd  therefore  the  ground  OQ  which  tbe 
Is  laid  should  be  at  a  slope  of  1/4.     The  sand- 
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When  filling  sandbags  the  bottom  comers  must  be  well  tucked  In, 
and  it  helps  if  the  mouth  of  the  bag  is  turned  over  for  about  8  inches. 
The  bag  tnen  stays  open  more  easily.  Bags  should  be  three-fourths 
filled,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  uniformity  in  this,  for  unless 
the  bags  are  all  the  same  size  they  will  not  build  up  readily.  A  sand- 
bag when  filled  should  measure  20  by  10  by  5  inches. 

The  line  of  revetment  must  be  prepared  by  digging  a  notch  with 

.  the  bottom  at  a  slope  of  1/4  and  broad  enough  to  take  a  header.    Since 

the  header  is  20  inches  long  the  back  of  the  notch  should  be  5  inches 

below  the  front.     If  the  face  of  the  revetment  is  kept  at  right  angles 

to  the  bottom  of  this  notch,  the  required  slope  of  4/1  will  be  obtained. 

In  laying  the  bags  the  mouths  of  the  bags  should  be  folded  over 
underneath  the  bags.  The  mouths  of  the  headers  and  the  seams  of  the 
stretchers  should  be  turned  in  toward  the  back,  so  that  if  the  bag 
becomes  untied  or  the  seams  burst  the  earth  will  not  fall  into  the 
trench.  The  bags  should  be  beaten  with  a  spade,  maul,  or  shovel  Into 
a  rectangular  shape,  otherwise  the  bags  do  not  get  a  firm  seating. 
The  face  of  the  revetment  should  be  quite  smooth  and  not  lumpy. 
Unless  it  is  certain  that  the  revetment  is  not  to  be  extended,  the  ends 
should  be  left  irregular  so  that  any  extension  will  be  bonded  to  the 
existing  revetment.  It  is  best  to  finish  off  the  parapet  of  a  firing  trench 
with  a  row  of  headers. 

Rate  of  -worktngr* — A  squad  of  6  men,  2  shovels,  1  pick,  1  bag 
holder,  and  2  tiers  should,  in  fairly  loose  soil,  fill  150  bags  an  hour. 

Supposing  the  bags  to  be  filled  from  the  ditch  or  trench,  with  10 
additional  men,  6  to  carry  and  4  to  lay,  or  a  squad  of  16  men  all  tol^ 
150  bags  per  hour  can  be  taken  care  of,  making  75  square  feet  of 
revetment. 

46.  Brush  work. — Brush  is  used  In  many  forms  in  revettinj; 
Any  kind  will  do,  but  the  best  Is  willow,  birch,  ash,  hickory,  or  hazel. 
For  weaving  it  must  be  live,  and  is  most  pliable  when  not  in  leaf. 
Split  bamboo  of  pliable  dimensions,  reeds,  or  similar  vegetation  may 
be  considered  as  a  form  of  brush  in  all  revetment  constructions. 

Brush  for  xvett-ving  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  butt.  That  to  be  used  straight  may  be  of  larger  size.  In  cut- 
ting, brush  should  be  assorted  in  sizes  for  the  various  uses  and  made 
up  in  bundles  of  40  to  60  pounds,  the  butts  In  one  direction.  The 
range  of  weights  is  given  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  size  of 
bundles.    The  determining  condition  is  that  each  bundle  shall  make  a 

fibion,  which  will  soon  be  determined  after  work  begins.  Poles  of 
i  inches  diameter  at  the  butt  or  larger  are  not  bundled,  but  are 
piled  together.  They  are  used  for  posts,  binders,  grillage,  and  similar 
purposes. 

The  amount  of  lahor  required  to  cut  brush'  will  vary  with  its 
character,  whether  hard  or  soft,  crooked  or  straight,  thick  or  thin.  A 
rough  average  may  be  taken  at  six  bundles  per  man  per  hour.  The 
men  work  in  pairs,  one  cutting  and  one  sorting,  piling,  and  tying. 

For  carrylngr  hy  hand,  multiply  the  number  of  bundles  by  the 
carry  in  yards  and  divide  by  2,200  for  the  number  of  men  required.  If 
transportation  is  by  teams,  assume  85  bundles  to  equal  1  yard,  and 
figure  as  for  earth. 

47.  A  fascine  is  a  cylindrical  bundle  of  brush,  closely  bound. 
The  usual  length  is  18  feet  and  the  diameter  9  Inches  when  com- 
pressed. Lengths  of  9  and  6  feet,  which  are  sometimes  used,  are  most 
conveniently  obtained  by  sawing  a  standard  fascine  into  two  or  three 
pieces.  The  weight  of  a  fascine  of  partially  seasoned  material  will 
average  140  pounds. 

Fascines  are  made  in  a  cradle  which  consists  of  five  trestles.  A 
trestle  is  made  of  two  Sticks  about  6|  feet  long  and  3  inches  in 
diameter,  driven  Into  the  ground  and  lashed  at  the  intersection  as 
shown  in  figure  51.  In  making  a  cradle,  plant  the  end  trestles  16  feet 
apart  and  parallel.  Stretch  a  line  from  one  to  the  other  over  the 
intersection,  place  the  others  4  feet  apart  and  lash  them  so  that  each 
intersection  comes  fairly  to  the  line. 
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To  build  a  fascine,  straight  pieces  of  brush,  1  or  2  Inches  at 
the  butt,  are  laid  on,  the  butts  projecting  at  the  end  1  foot  beyond  the 
trestle.     Leaves  should  be  stripped  and  unruly  branches  cut  off  or 

Eartially  cut  through,  so  that  they  will  lie  close.  The  larger  straighter 
rush  should  be  laid  on  the  outside,  butts  alternating  in  direction,  and 
smaller  stuff  in  the  center.  The  general  object  Is  to  so  dispose  the 
brush  as  to  make  the  fascine  of  uniform  size,  strength,  and  stiffness 
from  end  to  end. 

When  the  cradle  is  nearly  filled  the  fascine  is  compressed  or 
clioked  by  the  fascine  clioker  (fig.  52),  which  consists  of  two 
bars  4  feet  long.  Joined  at  18  inches  from  the  ends  by  a  chain  4  feet 
long.  The  chain  is  marked  at  14  inches  each  way  from  the  middle  by 
Inserting  a  ring  or  special  link.  To  use,  two  men  standing  on  opposite 
sides  pass  the  chain  under  the  brush,  place  the  short  ends  of  the 
handles  on  top  and  pass  the  bars,  short  end  first,  across  to  each  other. 
They  then  bear  down  on  the  long  ends  until  the  marks  on  the  chain 
come  together.  Chokers  may  be  improvised  from  sticks  and  rope  or 
wire. 

Binding  will  he  done  with  a  double  turn  of  wire  or  tarred  rope. 
It  should  be  done  in  12  places,  18  inches  apart,  the  end  binders  3 
inches  outside  the  end  trestles.  To  bind  a  fascine  will  require  66  feet 
of  wire  (see  Bridges). 

Improvised  binders  may  be  made  from  rods  of  live  brush;  hickory 
or  hazel  is  the  best.  Place  the  butt  under  the  foot  and  twist  the  rod 
to  partially  separate  the  fibers  and  make  it  flexible.  A  rod  so  pre- 
pared is  called  a  -withe.  To  use  a  withe,  make  a  half  turn  and 
twist  ^t  the  smaller  end  (fig.  53),  pass  the  withe  around  the  brush 
and  the  large  end  througn  the  eye.  Draw  taught  and  double  the 
large  end  back,  taking  2  half-hitches  over  its  own  standing  part 
(fig.  54). 

When  the  fascine  is  choked  and  bound,  saw  the  ends  off  square,  9 
inches  outside  the  end  binders.  After  a  cradle  is  made,  4  men  can 
make  1  fascine  per  hour,  with  wire  binding.  Withes  require  1  man 
more. 

A  fascine  rcTetment  is  made  by  placing  the  fascines  as  shown 
in  figure  55.  The  use  of  headers  and  anchors  is  absolutely  necessary 
In  loose  soils  only,  but  they  greatly  strengthen  the  revetments  In  any 
case.  A  fascine  revetment  mnst  always  be  croiprned  with  sods 
or  bags. 

48.  In  all  brush  weaving  the  following  terms  have  been  adopted 
and  are  convenient  to  use : 

Randins. — Weaving  a  single  rod  in  and  out  between  pickets. 

Slewlngr* — ^Weaving  two  or  more  rods  together  In  the  same  way. 

Palrlngr* — Carrying  two  rods  together,  crossing  each  other  in  and 
out  at  each  picket. 

'Wattllngr* — A  general  term  applied  to  the  woven  part  of  brush 
construction. 

49.  Bmsbwood  bnrdles  are  usually  made  6  feet  long  and  of 
the  required  height.  The  pickets  should  prolect  18  Inches  below  the 
brushwood  and  be  sharpened  for  driving  into  the  ground.  Thev 
should  be  about  3  inches  In  diameter  and  should  be  spaced  approxi- 
mately 2  feet  apart ;  that  Is,  four  pickets  to  a  hurdle.  Actually  the 
two  outer  pickets  should  be  about  6  inches  from  the  ends  of  the 
hurdle.  The  pickets  are  therefore  1  foot  8  inches  apart.  The  brush- 
wood should  be  1  to  li  inches  in  diameter  and  of  ash,  willow,  or  other 
pliable  wood. 

To  construct  the  hurdle,  drive  the  pickets  Into  the  ground  firmly, 
and  18  Inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pickets  run  two  strands  of  plain 
wire  along  the  pickets,  taking  a  turn  round  each  picket.  Twist  these 
wires  together  until  tney  are  quite  tight,  then  weave  the  brushwood 
in  and  out  of  the  pickets,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  keeping  it 
pressed  firmly  down  on  the  wire.  Each  length  of  brushwood  should 
pass  alternately  In  front  of  and  behind  the  pickets,  and  If  a  piece  of 
brushwood  is  behind  the  picket  the  piece  next  on  top  should  be  In 
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.._   ._  a  piece  of  bmshwood  round 

the  end  picket  ani  :  tbe   bnrdle.  so  let  It  project 

ahoat  e  Inchen  aai  ae  antil  halfway  np,  thea  pat 

In  B  couple  of  Btrai  ts  before.    Complete  the  bardie 

and  Hnlsh  Id  tbe  i  alon^  the  top.     Then  sew  tbe 

hurdle  Id  three  or  to  bottom  with  plala  nire. 

In  placing  the  1  [lid  be  cat  awaf  to  a  slope  a 

Ifttle  SBtter  than  ould  be  laid  against  the  bank 

and  the  pickets  di  1  IS  Inches.     The  top  of  esch 

picket  ibonld  be  a  16  gtraiids  of  plain  wire  to  a 

■tont  anchor  plckei  good  Blant.     The  anchor  picket 

■honld  be  about  3  n  In  2  feet.     It  aboold  never 

be  less  than   10  tf. ^nt.  even  In  gnod  gtound.  and 

may  be  ■>  much  as  30  feet  away  In  bad  holding  ground. 

If  tbe  boldluK  power  ot  the  (tronnd  Is  Kood.  all  four  pickets  of  a 
hurdle  may  be  anchored  back  to  oUe  anchor  picket.     If  Tery  bad,  each 
picket  may  require  lis  own  anchor.     The  anchor  wires  Bh(  ' '  ■ 
lasBed  □□  tlKht.     The  anchor  wires  should  be  fastened  t 
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, I  eroUDd  level  and  to  the  bardie  Juat  above  the 

50.  Rabbit  TTtre  Imrdlea.— The  folIowlDg  l8  perhaps  the  beat 
*ra*  of  uslnz  rabbit  wire  or  poultry  netting. 

Three  plckPtK,  each  6  feet  long  and  of  8  by  2  Inch  timber  are  laid 
on  the  ground  parallel  to  each  other  and  spaced  3  feet  apart.  A  5 
br  1  Inch  plan£  la  nailed  to  all  three  0  Inches  from  one  end.  An- 
other plank  la  nailed  to  all  three  IS  Inches  from  the  other  end.  and  a 
third  plank  dividing  the  gap  between  the  other  two,  DlagonalB  are 
then  added  from  the  top  of  each  outer  picket  to  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  picket.  Each  diagonal  Is  ot  two  strands  of  plain  wire,  wlnd- 
leaaed  up  tight.  The  rabbit  wire  Is  laid  on  top  of  all.  stretched  tight, 
and  fastened  to  planks  and  pickets  with  nstli  and  staples.  The  ends 
ot  the  pickets,  projecting  IS  Inches,  are  sbarpened  for  driving.  The 
anchor  wires  are  put  on  the  pickets  close  to  the  top  ainnk  and  nnother 
5-inch  plank  Is  then  nailed  on  fiuah  with  the  tops  of  the  pickets. 

51.  Contlnoona  haPdIe  noFk. — In  this  case  the  bank  is  cut 
back  to  a  alope  of  4/1,  stout  S-foot  pickets  are  driven  In  every  2  feet 
6  Inches  or  3  feet,  with  their  feet  4  to  8  Inches  from  the  bank  and 
driven  in  IS  Inches.  These  pickets  should  be  driven  at  no  angle  of 
4/1.  The  brushwood  Is  then  woven  In  and  out  of  the  pickets.  The 
brushwood  is  bent  around  the  corners.  TJie  pickets  are  anchored 
back  In  the  usual  way.  The  revetment  la  finished  off  with  two  or 
three  strands  of  plain  wire,  twisted  together  tightly,  to  prevent  the 
brusbwood  from  coming  off  tbe  top  of  the  pickets. 

es.  Expanded  mptal  Is  made  out  of  tbio  sheets  of  metal  silt 
and  then  pulled  out  to  form  a  mesh.  The  sheets  are  naually  0  by  S 
feet.  They  are  quite  light,  and  one  man  can  carry  three  sheets. 
This  material  makes  a  «ood  revetment.  It  is  beat  to  carry  It  op  to 
the  trenches  already  made  up  Into  panels. 

Put  two  sheets  of  metal  edge  to  edge  and  OTerlapplDg  to  such  so 
extent  that  the  sheets  together  make  up  the  reqalslte  neleht  ot  tbe 
revetment.  The  overlap  should  not  be  less  than  6  Inches.  Sew  tbe 
two  sheets  together  strongly  with  plain  wire.  Take  three  light 
poles  li  lo  2  inches  In  diameter  and  lay  them  on  the  metal  parallel 
to  the  lone  edge  of  the  sheets,  one  near  the  top,  one  near  the  bottom, 
and  one  m  the  middle.  Sew  these  poles  to  the  metal  with  plain 
wire,  starting  and  finishing  9  Inches  from  the  edge  of  the  metal, 
thus  leaving  a  length  of  S  Inches  at  each  end  of  each  pole  not  at- 
tfiched  to  the  metal.  The  panel  can  then  be  rolled  up  and  carried 
into  tha  trench. 

To  coOHtruot  the  revetment,  cut  the  bank  back  to  a  slope  of  4/1. 
I.ny  the  panels  against  the  bank — the  poles  horliontal,  the  panels 
overlapping — that  Is.  the  edge  of  tbe  metal  of  one  panel  Is  slipped 
In  between  tbe  poles  and  metal  ot  tbe  neit  paneL     The  poles  will 
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then  overlap  9  inches  and  the  metal  will  overlap  9  inches  behind 
them.  Take  good  8-foot  pickets  4  inches  in  diameter  and  drive  them 
on  a  slope  of  4/1  tight  against  the  panels,  one  at  each  overlap  and 
one  between  the  overlaps.     Anchor  back  in  the  usual  way. 

In  getting  round  traverses  the  horizontal  poles  must  be  omitted 
and  the  panels  cut  vertically  from  the  top  about  three-fourths  of 
the  way  down.  One-half  is  then  allowed  to  slide  behind  the  other,, 
thus  keeping  the  slope  of  4/1. 

58.  Contlniioiis  Tvlre  mesH  revetment. — ^Use  slightly  lighter 

Jiekets  2i  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Cut  the  bank  back  to- 
/I.  At  intervals  of  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  cut  vertical  grooves^ 
in  the  bank  big  enough  to  take  a  picket.  Drive  a  picket  with  it» 
toot  in  the  bottom  of  each  groove.  Do  not  drive  in  more  than  6- 
inches  and  let  the  picket  stand  a  few  inches  clear  of  the  bank. 

Then  at  the  bottom,  halfway  up  and  about  6  inches  below  the 
top  of  each  picket,  run  two  or  three  strands  of  plain  wire  twisted 
up  taut.  The  bottom  strands  should  be  put  On  first,  th»i  the  middle, 
then  tbe  top  so  as  to  avoid  loosening  of  the  wires  already  put  on  by 
overtwisting  the  next  ones.  Then  run  diagonals  of  similarly  twisted 
wire  from  the  top  of  each  picket  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pickets  on 
both  sides.  Where  the  diagonals  and  horizontal  wires  cross  in  the 
middle  of  the  panels  join  them  together  with  a  short  piece  of  plain, 
wire.     This  gives  a  framework  to  hold  the  rabbit  wire. 

Run  the  rabbit  wire  behind  the  framework — that  is,  between  the 
framework  and  the  bank.  Pull  it  as  tight  as  possible  and  attach 
it  to  the  framework  in  many  places  with  short  length  of  plain 
wire.  Put  on  the  anchor  wires  and  draw  the  poles  up  against  the 
bank.  Then  drive  the  poles  tight  home.  Tighten  up  the  anchor 
wires  so  as  to  draw  the  poles  into  the  grooves.  The  rabbit  wire  is. 
then  brought  tight  against  the  bank. 

54.  Travemes* — ^The  protected  ar«i  in  rear  of  a  parapet  as  de- 
termined for  a  shot  grazing  and  perpendicular  to  the  crest,  is  reduced 
for  a  grazing  shot  with  the  same  angle  of  fall  coming  at  an  angle  to- 
the  crest.  If  a  straight  shot  will  clear  a  man's  head  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance  bsick,  oblique  shots  with  the  same  angle  of  fall  will  clear  a  man 
at  90  per  cent  of  that  distance  for  an  angle  of  26**  with  the  perpen- 
dicular, 85  per  cent  for  32",  and  80  per  cent  for  37*.  At  87**  the  dis- 
tance is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  each  degree.  For 
enfilade  and  reverse  fire  the  parapet  gives  no  cover  at  all. 

To  secure  sufficient  protection  against  very  oblique,  enfilade,  or  re- 
verse fire  and  to  localize  effect  of  exploded  shell,  masks  must  be 
introduced  to  Intercept  such  shots  before  they  fall  below  the  plane  of 
desired  protection.  Such  masks  are  called  traveraea.  To  those 
which  are  designed  to  intercept  reverse  fire,  and  which  are  mainly 
parallel  to  the  parapet  which  they  shelter,  the  name  paradoa  is- 
given.  The  word  traverse  usually  indicates  a  mask  making  an. 
angle  with  the  parapet  which  it  protects  and  Joined  to  it.  Traverses 
may  be  of  any  available  horizontal  or  overhead  cover,  but  are  usu- 
ally topped  with  earth.  They  are  revetted  to  make  them  take  a» 
little  space  along  the  parapet  as  possible,  except  that  between  guns 
there  is  sometimes  room  for  earthen  traverses  with  sloping  sides.  Aa 
the  lower  part  can  not  be  reached  by  fire,  it  need  »oniy  form  a  sup- 
port for  the  top  and  is  often  a  good  place  to  provide  magazine  or 
shelter  space. 

Distance  betv^een  traverses. — The  effective  distance  is  the  in- 
terval between  the  crest  of  one  traverse  and  the  adjacent  face  of  the 
next.  If  the  crests  of  the  traverses  are  at  the  same  elevation  as  the 
crest  of  the  parapet,  a  distance  between  traverses  of  0.43  of  the  width 
of  protected  area,  for  direct  fire,  preserves  90  per  cent  of  that  width  ; 
0.62,  85  per  cent,  and  0.6,  80  per  cent. 

If  the  crests  of  the  traverses  are  raised  above  the  crest  of  the 
parapet,  the  distance  between  traverses  may  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
cess height  multiplied  bv  the  assumed  angle  of  fall,  without  reducing 
the  width  of  the  protected  area  (fig.  65).    Figure  66a  shows  a  plali  and 
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Bide  elevation  of  a  raised  traverse,  with  reference  to  its  connection 
with  the  parapet.  The  full  lines  show  relations  when  the  crest  of  the 
traverse  ends  at  the  interior  crest,  and  the  broken  lines  indicate  the 
arrangement  when  the  crest  of  the  traverse  extends  beyond  the  in^' 
terior  crest.  Care  must  be  taken  that  raised  traverses  do  not  make 
the  position  conspicuous.  Traverses  must  be  at  leaat  a«  longr  as 
the  width  of  protection  they  are  to  give,  and  should  be  somewhat 
longer. 

Prollle  of  traverse*. — ^The  cross  section  of  a  traverse  should  be 
as  nearly  a  rectangle  as  possible.  The  vertical  sides  give  the  maxi- 
mum thickness  with  the  minimum  space,  and  the  flat  top  gives  a 
crest  on  each  face  and  increases  the  interval  by  half  the  thickness 
(fig.  68).  If  exposed  on  one  side  only  the  profile  in  figure  64  is 
suitable. 

A  traverse  may  be  used  as  a  firing  parapet  by  providing  a  ban- 
quette or  steps  at  the  proper  height. 

65.  Type*  of  traverses. — A  trench  may  be  traversed  by  making 
an  offset  to  the  rear,  as  shown  in  figure  66,  and  throwing  up  a  bank 
of  earth  on  the  block  left.  Figure  66b  shows  a  form  of  double  travers- 
ing. The  long  high  traverses  afford  protection  to  men  not  firing,  and 
the  short  traverses  give  increased  protection  to  the  more  exposed 
.space  near  the  interior  crest.  For  high  traverses,  the  object  should 
be  to  get  a  support  up  to  the  height  wh^re  exposure  to  fire  begins 
with  the  least  time  and  labor.  If  the  structure  can  be  made  hollow, 
flo  much  the  better.  An  elevated  platform  of  planks,  supporting  a 
parapet  of  earth,  revetted  with  sods  or  sand  bags,  will  make  a  good 
trav(>r8e.  If  earth  is  the  only  material  available,  the  entire  traverse 
will  be  revetted  (figs.  62  and  63).  Below  the  plane  of  fire  any  revet- 
ment may  be  used ;  above,  only  those  which  have  been  described  for 
crowning  a  parapet  revetment  should  be  employed. 

56.  Traverses  must  be  strong  and  solid  and  when  possible  should 
consist  of  the  undisturbed  earth.  They  should  be  from  2  to  4 
yards  thick  and  should  overlap  the  width  of  the  trench  by  at  least  1 

?ard,  and  should  be  well  revetted.  The  clear  distance  between 
raverses  is  that  necessarv  to  accommodate  a  small  number  of  rifles, 
say  those  of  a  squad  of  five  to  eight  men;  the  distance  therefore  is 
from  5  to  8  yards.     (See  fig.  1.) 

Traverses  in  a  trench  facilitate  bombing  attacks  along  its  length 
by  an  enemy  who  may  have  entered  it  as  grenades  can  be  thrown 
from  under  cover  of  a  traverse  into  the  second  compartment  beyond. 
A  longer  compartment  to  prevent  this  may  be  occasionally  placed  in 
the  line  of  the  trench.  This  long  bay  should  be  straight,  and  the 
traverses  on  either  end  should  be  loopholed  for  flre  Into  it.  Bombing 
trenches  or  pits  behind  the  front  line  are  also  useful  to  stop  this 
form  of  attack. 

Where  traverses  have  to  be  built  in  a  completed  trench  insufficiently 
traversed,  they  must  be  made  in  embankment  using  the  earth  exca- 
vated to  form  the  passage  round  the  traverse  and  supplementing  It 
with  sandbags  or  other  revetting  material. 

42.  Pot  approach  trenches  the  best  type  is  the  *^  ialaad  trav- 
erse **  with  the  trench  going  round  it  on  both  sides.  Sections  of 
trench  subject  to  special  exposure  are  sometimes  protected  with 
**  bridge  traverses."  built  across  the  top  of  the  trench  on  supports  of 
timber  or  steel. 

57.  Stoelcades. — A  sto^ade  is  an  improvised  bullet-proof  wall  or 
screen,  usually  adapted  to  defense  by  rtfe  fire.  As  ctHopared  with  a 
parapet,  the  advaataces  of  a  stockade  are  that  it  combines 
obstacle  and  parapet,  gives  good  cover  and  ample  interior  space,  and 
the  labor  of  construction  increases  less  rapidly  with  tht^  he^ht. 
The  dlsadvaatasen  are  the  uncertainty  or  procurement  of  suit- 
able material,  the  labor  of  constmctloii,  which  is  greater  than  for  a 
parapet,  except  for  considerable  heights,  and  that  most  forms  of 
etoclpadesi  afford  no  cover*  and  the  best  of  them  only  temporary  cover, 
>om  artiUeiT* 
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Construction* — ^The  simplest  form  consists  of  a  dosed  barricade 
of  timbers  loopholed  and  reenforced  by  earth  (figs.  70  and  71).  The 
inner  embankment  forms  a  banquette.  The  outer  one  fills  the  dead 
angle  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  is  some  protection  against  artillery 
fire.  It  makes  a  stockade  easier  to  scale,  but  if  the  slope  is  steep 
and  the  tops  of  the  timbers  properly  prepared  by  driving  spikes  or 
stringing  barbed  wire,  the  effect  in  that  direction  is  small. 

A  single  row  of  timbers  affords  too  little  protection  unless  they  are 
souared  or  great  pains  taken  to  keep  close  joints.  A  double  row 
(ng.  73),  or  if  the  logs  are  good  size  and  workable,  an  arrangement 
of  half  timbers  (fig.  74)  gives  the  same  cover  with  much  less  labor. 
Loopholes  may  be  formed  as  indicated.  They  must  be  high  enough  so 
that  the  enemy  can  not  fire  through  them  when  he  comes  to  close 
quarters.     Six  feet  above  the  ground  is  considered  high  enough. 

A  single  row  of  timbers  may  oe  used  as  the  front  of  two  thin  walls, 
the  space  between  to  be  filled  with  earth  or  broken  stone  (fig.  69), 
or  both  walls  may  be  alike,  and  of  brush,  plank,  fascines,  or  sheet 
iron  (fig.  72).  Eai-th  filling  should  be  2  feet  thick;  stone  filling  6  to 
16  inches. 

In  all  such  constructions  the  two  walls  must  be  tied  together  at 
frequent  intervals  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  filling.  Wire  is  a 
very  convenient  material  for  such  use.  If  T  rails  are  available,  an 
excellent  stockade  may  be  made  as  shown  in  the  figure  75. 

58.  A  blockbonse  is  a  room  or  small  building  with  bullet-proof 
walls,  weather-  proof  and  fireproof  roof,  loopholed  for  infantry,  often 
for  machine  guns,  and  sometimes  for  light  quick-firing  guns.  The 
walls  may  take  any  of  the  forms  describe  for  stockades,  or  may  be 
of  masonry.  The  roof  will  usually  be  of  tin  or  sheet  iron.  If  ex- 
posed to  plunging  fire,  the  roof  may  take  the  form  of  light  overhead 
cover,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  garrison  during  long  oc- 
cupancy an  ordinary  roof^may  be  placed  over  the  earth,  or  it  may  be 
covered  with  canvass,  or  thatched,  or  made  to  turn  water  in  any 
practicable  manner.  Figures  76  to  79  and  83  show  types  of  block- 
houses.   In  figure  79  the  house  provides  2  tiers  of  fire. 

Extensive  use  was  made  of  blockhouses  by  the  British  in  South 
Africa.  Some,  at  important  points,  were  of  masonrv,  presenting  no 
unusual  features.  By  far  the  greater  number  were  of  double  skins  of 
corrugated  iron,  filled  between  with  broken  stone.  The  first  built 
were  about  10  by  15  feet  in  plan  with  the  skins  on  separate  frames 
or  supports  2  feet  apart.  Then  an  octagonal  form  was  introduced 
with  both  skins  on  the  same  frame,  leaving  but  a  few  inches  between 
them.  A  di£QicuIty  experienced  with  this  form  was  that  a  shot  strik- 
ing opposite  a  timber  of  the  frame  would  penetrate  the  entire  struc- 
ture, as  it  would  encounter  no  stone.  A  construction  permitting 
stone  to  be  placed  behind  each  timber  in  the  path  of  a  shot  passing, 
through  it  was  Introduced,  but  was  complicated  and  difficult.  The 
final  and  most  satisfactory  design  was  circular  in  plan.  A  corrugated- 
iron  drum  13h  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  11  inches  high  was  set  on 
level  ground  and  a  parapet  of  stone,  3  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  2  feet 
at  top,  was  built  around  it  on  the  outside.  On  this  parapet  was  placed 
a  shield  consisting  of  an  inner  drum  of  corrugated  iron  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  an  outer  one  16  feet  in  diameter,  each  2  feet  3  inches 
high,  and  kept  at  uniform  distance  by  spacing  blocks  at  the  top. 

The  loopholes,  12  in  number,  of  sheet  iron  of  the  double-hopper 
type,  with  throats  6  inches  high  by  3  inches  wide,  were  placed  in  the 
shield,  the  bottoms  4  feet  3  inches  from  the  fioor.  The  space  be' 
tween  the  skins  of  the  shield  was  filled  with  closely  packed  broken 
stone.  It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  for  adding  stone  under  the 
loopholes  to  replace  settlement.  An  octagonal  frame  rested  on  top 
of  the  shield  and  was  bolted  to  the  spacing  blocks,  its  alternate  sides 
extended  to  complete  a  square  on  which  a  pitch  roof  was  built.  A 
canvas  roof,  supported  by  a  pole,  like  a  conical  tent  was  used  in 
some  cases. 
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A  small  opening  on  one  side,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through,  was  closed  by  an  iron  door  under  the  outer  drum  of  the 
shield.  There  was  also  a  removable  barrier  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  shield,  which  stood  against  the  opening  in  the  drum  of  the 
parapet. 

A  trench  4)  feet  deep  was  dug  2  to  5  yards  outside  the  blockhouse 
and  a  wire  entanglement  was  constructed  outside  the  trench.  Such 
blockhouses  were  sometimes  built  at  the  rate  of  6  a  day  by  a  party 
of  30  men.  Nearly  400  of  these  were  erected,  most  of  them  in  a  sin- 
gle month. 

59.  Flanklns  defenses.^ — Dead  angles  in  front  of  a  defensive 
structure  may  be  swept  longitudinally  or  parallel  to  the  firing  crest 
to  prevent  their  being  used  as  a  rallying  place  by  the  assailants.  Such 
fire  is  usually  directed  along  the  front  from  one  of  the  flanks  and  is 
called  flanklnar  Are.  The  structures  built  for  this  purpose  are 
called  flank  defenses. 

A  caponiere  or  tambour  is  a  small,  low,  stockaded  inclosure  or 
blockhouse  situated  to  fire  along  a  dead  angle.  If  it  can  be  placed 
at  the  intersection  of  two  dead  angles  it  may  sweep  both.  At  the 
foot  of  a  wall  a  stockade  open  at  the  top  may  be  used,  if  its  floor 
must  be  at  ground  level,  which  will  be  the  case  on  rock  or  marsh, 
though  a  weatherproof  cover  will  generally  be  desirable  (fig.  81).  If 
the  floor  can  be  sunk  below  the  ground  level,  a  bullet-proof  roof  is 
necessary  (fig.  82).  In  a  ditch  the  structure  should  be  sunk  so  that 
the  roof  will  be  below  ground  level  and  the  top  should  be  of  overhead 
cover.  It  must  not  extend  entirely  across  the  ditch,  or  if  it  does,  or 
nearly  so,  it  must  be  obstructed  69  that  it  can  not  be  used  as  an 
approach. 

There  must  be  communication  ttft'ough  and  under  the  parapet  or 
wall,  so  that  the  defenders  in  the  tambour  can  escape  into  the  in- 
terior at  the  last. 

60.  A  diteb  may  also  be  flanked  by  a  connteracarp  gallery, 
which  is  a  bomb-proof  chamber  formed  behind  or  outside  of  the  coun- 
terscarp at  the  salient  of  a  parapet  (fig.  80).  The  side  toward  the 
ditch  is  stockaded  and  loopholed  for  fire  along  the  ditch.  The  en- 
trance must  be  on  the  ditch  side  and  protected  from  fire.  The  garri- 
son of  a  counterscarp  gallery  will  usually  have  no  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  work. 

61.  Obstacle*  are  designed  to  protect  the  works  from  surprise 
and  to  reduce  the  momentum  of  attack  by  breaking  up  the  enemy's 
formation  and  holding  him  under  the  accurate  fire  of  the  defense. 
They  should  be  invisible  from  the  direction  of  approach,  should  be 
dimcalt  to  destroy,  and  should  afford  no  screen  or  cover  to 
the  enemy. 

Obstacles  may  be  In  front  of  or  on  the  line  of  defense.  In  the 
former  case  they  should  be  50  to  100  yards  In  front  of  the  firing 
crest.  If  on  the  line,  they  are  in  the  ditch,  if  there  is  one,  or  are 
employed  to  close  intervals  and  are  flanked  or  enfiladed  by  adjacent 
works. 

Obstacles  should  be  at  such  distance  from  the  parapet  that  it  is 
di£Scult  for  hostile  bombers  to  crawl  up  to  them  and  then  throw 
bombs  Into  the  trench.  On'  the  other  hand,  the  obstacles  should  be 
under  close  observation  and  under  dose  fire  of  the  defense.  If  the 
front  edge  of  the  wire  is  40  yards  from  the  trench,  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled. 

62.  Concealment. — The  value  of  an  obstacle  will  be  increased 
and  Its  liability  to  Injury  by  fire  decreased  If  the  obstacle  is  con- 
cealed. If  it  Is  possible  to  place  the  obstacle  In  a  fold  in  the  ground, 
so  much  the  better.  It  Is  sometimes  possible  to  place  the  obs&cle  in 
a  broad,  shallow  ditch.  In  that  case  the  deepest  part  of  the  ditch 
should  be  toward  the  enemy.  The  earth  should  be  carried  back  and 
placed  In  the  parapet. 

63.  Construction. — The  obstacle  should  be  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled : 
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(1)  The  working  party  constmctlng  it  should  be  extended  and 
never  bunched  together. 

(2)  Silence  must  be  preserved.  Therefore,  everyone  must  know 
exactly  what  he  lias  to  do. 

(3)  Speed  is  necessary.  The  work  must  therefore  be  methodical, 
each  man  having  a  specific  task. 

(4)  The  worldiig  party  must  never  have  an  obstacle  between  it 
and  the  trench. 

(5)  The  obstacle  should  be  one  that  €an  be  improved  and  thickened 
op  easily  and  quickly. 

(6)  The  obstacle  should  be  of  a  type  that  will  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  hostile  gun  and  small-arm  fire  and  from  ilfle  and 
machine-gun  fire  of  the  defense. 

64.  Above  all  In  importance  an  an  obstacle  le  'wire  en* 
tangrlement. — Under  the  conditions  of  the  war  in  Euiope  no  trench 
is  found  worthy  of  the  name  that  has  not  been  protected  by  this 
means.  About  50  feet  in  front  of  trenches  an  entanglement,  usually 
30  feet  wide,  is  placed,  though  often  trenches  may  be  protected  by 
two  similar  lines  of-  entanglement  50  feet  apart*  As  many  as  three 
lines  are  sometimes  used.  As  for  the  wire,  it  is  barbed  if  possible, 
but  often  smooth  and  of  every  possible  diameter;  it  has  been  neces-* 
sary  to  make  use  of  any  kind  that  could  be  obtained.  In  a  number 
of  cases  abatis  may  also  be  used  in  front  ot  the  trcmches.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  all  roads  leading  to  Paris  were  barricaded  at 
frequent  intervals  near  the  city ;  some  of  these  barricades  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  protected  by  a  ditch,  wire  entanglement,  che^ 
vaux  de  frise,  and  abatis,  in  the  order  stated.  In  front  of  many  linea 
of  open  trenches  barbed  wire  to  the  extent  of  50  miles  to  the  mHe  ef 
front  has  been  used,  while  around  fortified  places  the  use  of  400  miles 
of  wire  to  the  mile  may  be  cited. 

65.  "Wire  cbevanx  de  friae. — A  form  of  portable  wire  entangle- 
ment consists  of  three  or  four  wooden  crosses,  lashed  or  spiked  at' 
their  centers  to  a  long  pole,  such  as  a  bean  pole,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  barbed  wire.  This  produces  an  obstacle  similar  to  a 
chevaux  de  frise,  and  presents  a  barbed-wire  fence,  even  though  rolled 
over  (figs.  84  and  8o).  There  is  also  another  smaller  individual 
chevaux  de  frise  prepared  In  trenches  and  used  for  throwing  forward 
Into  one's  own  entanglement  to  make  it  more  complex  or  to  be  car- 
ried while  making  the  assault  to  throw  into  the  enemy's  trenches  to' 
prevent  circulation  therein.  These  latter  are  constructed  on  a  stick 
some  5  or  6  feet  lon^,  with  two  2-foot  crosspieces  toward  one  end. 
This  frame  is  firmly  draped  with  barbed  wire,  forming  a  polyhedral 
mass  with  a  short  free  end  of  the  long  stick  for  a  handle. 

06.  Construction  of  Mire  entanKrlements. — ^In  constmctlng 
entanglement,  wooden  or  iron  posts  may  be  used.  A  very  good  type  of 
iron  post  is  about  three-quarters  inch  in  diameter,  provided  with 
eyelets  for  attaching  the  wire,  and  has  the  lower  end  auger  twisted 
for  about   18  inches,  so  that  It  can  be   screwed   securely  into   the 

f round.     The  construction  of  entanglement  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
as  always  been  attended  with  great  losses,  so  that  the  possibility  of 
nsing  the  auger  post  noiselessly  at  night  is  a  great  advantage. 

The  impracticability  of  constructing  regulation  entanglement  nnder 
fire  has  led  to  what  might  be  termed  sectional  installation.  One 
such  method  is  to  prepare,  under  cover,  panels  some  15  or  20  feet 
long,  of  wire  firmly  fastened  to  the  pointed  stakes  and  then  rolled  up. 
Soldiers  provided  with  mauls  rush  out  in  front  of  the  trenches,  carry- 
ing the  panels,  which  they  unroll  on  the  way,  and,  arriving  on  the 
line  of  the  proposed  entanglement,  they  quickly  drive  the  stakes.  The 
ends  of  wire  purposely  left  extending  beyond  the  stakes  at  the  ends 
of  each  panel  serve  to  bind  the  panel  to  the  next  erected  by  other 
soldiers.  It  is  not  a  single  line  of  entanglement  like  a  fence  that  is 
thus  built,  but  several  lines,  joined  by  a  midtiplicity  of  triangles 
and  squares.  For  rapid  and  noiseless  placing  of  entanglements,  one 
of  the  manuals  of  this  war  provides  as  follows :  TrlangBlar  pyram*'^" 
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8  feet  6  Inches  high  are  made  of  six  poles  or  pieces  of  timber.  These 
pyramids  are  used  in  pairs,  with  six  wires  connecting  them.  In  any 
position  of  the  pyramids  the  wires  will  be  up.  Each  pyramid  can  be 
carried  by  one  man.  The  bays  are  taken  out  and  placed  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  are  later  picketed  down  if  occasion 
offers  (fig.  86).  Another  substitute  for  posts  consists  of  three  sticks 
crossed  at  right  angles,  bound  together  at  their  middle  points,  and 
the  ends  wired  in  triangles. 

67.  'VTire  for  entangrleinemta. — ^The  commercial  imckage  of 
barbed  wire  In  a  coil  is  not  convenient  for  carrying  or  working  along 
the  trenches.  It  is  therefore  wound  by  soldier  labor  on  sticks  a  yard 
in  length  and  a  couple  of  inches  thick.  The  winding  is  done  in  a  sort 
of  a  figure  8  and  results  in  an  eliptical  ball  about  a  foot  thick,  from 
the  ends  of  which  tlie  stick  protrudes,  affording  two  handles  for  carry- 
ing and  manipulation.  In  many  places  specially  made  wire  is  em- 
ployed, which  is  much  heavier  than  the  commercial  barbed  wire,  and 
the  barbs  are  th^nselves  much  heavier  and  more  closely  placed.  The 
ordinary  barbed  wire,  while  it  can  be  more'  easily  obtained,  does  not, 
of  course,  give  the  protection  that  is  obtained  with  the  special  wire. 
Much  of  this  fEipecial  heavy  wire  with  4-point  barbs  at  inch  intervals 
has^  been  used,  and  when  once  in  place  is  most  ^Scacious,  but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  handle  that  for  hasty  installation  the  preference  is  for 
the  commercial  wire  with  a  hand's  width  between  barbs. 

68.  Gonstmction  of  loiiv  -vrlre  entanflrlememt. — ^The  PArty 
should  consist  of  32  workers  if  possible,  exclusive  of  noncommissioned 
officers.  Form  the  party  in  two  ranks  and  numl)er  them  in  threes  l>otii 
front  and  rear  rank.  The  left  file  is  not  numbered.  For  the  sake  of 
explanation  letters  are  given  to  these  parties  of  three  as  follows : 

000  000  000  000  000 

B  D  F  H  K 

000  000  OOO  000  ooo 

A  C  E  G  I 

Assume  that  two  bays  of  low  wire  are  to  be  built. 

Description  of  obataele. — The  obstacle  consists  of  3  foot  6 
inch  pickets  driven  about  1  foot  into  the  ground.  At  the  end  of 
each  row  of  pickets  is  a  short  anchor  picket  sloping  l)ack  away  from 
the  line  of  the  entanglement  and  about  3  feet  from  the  end  pickets. 
The  rows  are  3  yards  apart  and  the  pickets  in  each  row  are  3  yards 
apart.  The  pickets  are  placed  in  quincunx  order ;  that  is,  those  of  the 
middle  row  divide  the  gaps  between  those  of  the  outer  rows.  A  taut 
strand  of  barbed  wire  is  run  along  each  row  at  knee  height,  being 
made  fast  with  a  round  turn  to  each  picket.  Between  the  middle  row 
and  each  of  the  outer  rows  is  a  diagonal  wire,  taut  and  at  knee  height, 
running  from  the  first  outer  row  picket  to  the  second  center  row 
picket,  the  second  outer  row  picket,  and  so  on. 

Resting    on    the    diagonals   and    half   way    between    the    rows    of 

{dckets  are  laid  two  wires,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  row,  quite 
oose  so  that  they  loop  about  on  the  ground.  These  loose  wires  are 
fastened  to  the  diagonals  by  twisting  the  loose  and  diagonal  wires 
together  in  every  other  place  that  they  cross. 

Duties  of  parties. — ^Parties  A  and  B  go  out  almost  simultane- 
ously. Party  A  drives  the  first  row  of  picl^ets  and  so  needs  a  maul. 
The  maul  man  should  be  tall.  One  man  mauls,  one  supplies  the  pick- 
ets, one  paces  the  3  yards  and  holds  the  pickets  for  driving.  Keeping 
close  up  so  as  not  to  lose  the  pickets,  comes  party  B  with  a  coil  of 
barbed  wire,  a  pair  of  wirecutters,  and  two  pairs  of  hedging  gloves. 
All  wire  parties  carry  similar  equipment. 

Starting  at  the  anchor  picket,  party  B  runs  ont  the  first  straight 
wire,  one  man  holding  and  uncoiling  the  wire,  the  other  two  taking 
round  tunis,  each  taking  the  turns  on  alternate  pickets. 

About  6  yards  behind  is  party  C,  a  picket  party  which  drives  the 
second  row  of  pickets,  one  man  again  mauling,  one  holding  and  pacing. 
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sDpplTliig  ptcketB.     This  part;  measarei   tbe  position   of  «aeli 


right  BDelee  acd  pacing  i 
lis   ellmlDBteB   cumulative 

9  iivuiiiu   •,  I'uiiicH  imri^   O,  whlrb  wortca  ou  tlie 
and  puts  on  tbe  diagonal,  beeping  behind  Jts  own 


picket  trom  tbe  front  tow  br  going  to  each  picket  In  the  frnu 
padne  li  ysrdg  alDag  tbe  line,  turning  at  right  an"'"-  ""■'  "" 
yards    and    then   planting    the    picket.      This    ellml 

Starting  6   rards  beblnd    C  comes   part;  O, 
Mine  i      '  -         -  — -  — ' '•--    " '    '-- 

Party  IS  rum  out  tbe  flrst  loose  wire,  starting  about  IS  yards 
behind  D.  One  man  hoMs  tbe  coil  and  iinwimls  It.  One  man  places 
the  wire  In  position  on  the  diagonal.  Tbe  third  man  clips  the  loose 
wire  to  the  diagonal. 

Party  F  comes  IB  yards  behind  B  and  runs  oat  the  second  atralght 
wire.  Party  G  drives  the  third  row  of  pickets,  menanring  the  poai- 
tlon  of  each  from  thoae  of  tbe  second  row.  Party  H  starts  6  yards 
behind  O  and  puts  on  the  second  diagonal.  Party  1  starts  12  yards 
behind  H  nnd  runs  the  second  loose  wire.  Party  K  starts  15  yards 
behind  1  and  conipietea  the  bay  vrlth  the  third  slraleht  wire. 

The  direction  la  kept  by  the  men  of  the  left  tTle.  who  provide 
themaelvi's  with  a  piece  of  string  or  tape,  equal  In  i^ngtb  to  the  dis- 
tance from  tlie  parapet  to  the  front  edge  of  the  wire.  Thoy  go  ont 
hlmselJ  at  the  foot  of  the  naranpt 
s  band.     Tlie  other 


If  there  are  fewer  parties  the  same  party  may  have  to  do  t 
irts  of  the  worli.  Thus,  It  there  are  only  sli  parties 
0  a's  work.  B  will  do  H's.  C  will  do  I'a,  D  will  do  B 

-  "i  In  the  first  Instance. 

I.  the  wire  will  be  too  k 


?  pickets  must  be  driven   In  far  enough  li 
y  have  to  be  driven  after  the  wire  ■"     "    ' 


Mauls  should  be  muffled  with  sandbags  n 

AdTnntBireii  of  low  wire  votsnKlenH'iit. — Easily  thickened. 

Slick,  easy  to  conceal,  not  easily  destroyed  by  hostile  fire  or  by 
lendly  fire  which  will  pass  over  !t.  The  men  are  always  behind 
tbe  wire.  Easy  to  mend.  This  entanglement  requires  1  picket  and 
11  yarda  of  barbed  wire  for  each  yard  of  front. 

86.  Prenob  mire.— This  consists  of  a  contlououa  spiral  of  plain 
wire  3  feet  6  inehea  In  diameter,  each  turn  of  wire  being  clipped  to 
the  turns  on  both  aides  In  five  places.  When  closed  up  It  looks  very 
much  like  a  coll  of  plain  wire,  but  when  pulled  out  It  makes  a  cylin- 
der of  wire  mesh.  Each  small  coll  pulls  out  to  a  length  of  20  yards 
<flg.  B7).     A  bU  coll  consists  of  five  small  colls. 
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of  the  pickets  of  one  row  to  the  tops  of  the  pickets  of  the  other 
row. 

In  addition,  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  is  run  along  the  front  of  the 
front  row  of  French  wire  and  twisted  to  it.  This  is  partly  to  hold 
up  people  tiring  to  crawl  through  and  partly  to  hold  the  French  wire 
together,  should  it  come  loose  from  its  fastenings.  This  wire  is 
usually  called  the  "  apron  wire."  After  this^  more  apron  wire  can 
be  added  or  loose  wires  may  be  inserted  between  the  two  rows. 

Duties  ef  -wtrlnar  party. — ^Party  A,  first  French  wiring  party : 

A  1  holds  end  of  wire  and  staples  it  down. 

A  2  pulls  wire  out  for  20  yards. 

A  3  shakes  wire  clear  of  obstructions  and  puts  in  staples  one^half 
and  three-fourths  way  along. 

A  1  gets  another  coil  and  butts  it  against  A  2's  end  of  the  first 
coil  and  staples  both  ends  together. 

A  2  and  A  3  proceed  as  before  and  so  on  until  the  first  row  Is 
complete.  A  1,  2,  and  3  carry  15  to  20  staples  slung  on  a  cord  over 
the 'Shoulder.    As  soon  as  party  A  is  clear,  party  B  comes  out. 

B  1  mauls  in  the  anchor  picket  and  the  long  pickets  through  the 
center  of  the  coil  every  5  yards  along  the  line. 

B  2  measures  distance  and  holds  pickets  for  driving. 

B  3  supplies  pickets. 

B  1  should  be  a  tall  man.  Where  coils  butt  up  against  each  other 
they  are  crossed  and  the  picket  is  driven  through  both  coils  holding 
them  together.     As  soon  as  party  B  is  clear  party  C  comes  out. 

C  1  uncoils  barbed  vtrire. 

C  2  makes  fast  end  to  anchor  picket  and  then  takes  a  round  turn 
with  the  barbed  wire  around  every  picket  about  6  inches  above  the 
French  wire. 

C  3  twists  the  barbed  wire  to  the  French  wire  close  to  each  picket 
and  in  three  or  four  places  between.  He  carries  pegs  or  staples  for 
this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  C  is  dear  party  D  comes  out. 

D  1  has  a  coil  of  barbed  wire  and  runs  it  out  up  against  the  front 
of  the  French  wire  about  halfway  up. 

D  2  and  3  twist  it  to  the  French  wire  ©very  2  or  3  yards,  thus 
forming  the  apron. 

Next  come  parties  B.  F,  and  Q,  who  run  out  a  second  row  of 
French  wire  behind  the  first  row  at  such  a  distance  that  a  man  can 
Just  pass  between  the  two  rows.  Their  duties  are  identical  with  those 
of  parties  A,  B,  and  C. 

Next  comes  party  H. 

H  1  has  a  coil  of  barbed  wire  and  moves  between  the  two  rows, 
uncoiling  the  barbed  wire. 

H  2  and  3  move  on  either  side  of  the  entanglement  and  make  this 
barbed  wire  fast  to  the  pickets,  H  1  holding  the  coil  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  H  2  and  3  to  reach  it.     This  forms  the  diagonal. 

70.  Where  opposing  trench  lines  are  very  close  together,  stakes  can 
not  be  driven,  for  the  usual  form,  of  wire  entanglement  on  account  of 
the  noise  of  driving,  which  would  draw  fire.  If  not  too  close  to  the 
enemy,  iron  rods  with  a  screw  end  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  stakes ; 
these  may  be  three-fourths  inch  diameter  with  one  or  two  loops  in 
their  length  to  which  to  fasten  the  wire.  In  ordinary  ground  such 
rods  can  be  Screwed  into  a  firm  hold  without  noise.  When  the  enemy 
is  too  close  for  this,  various  forms  of  portable  obstacles  in  the  nature 
of  chevaux  de  frise  are  employed  (figs.  84  and  85).  These  are  made 
up  at  the  depots,  brought  forward  through  the  trenches,  and  simply 
tossed  out  in  front,  by  day  or  by  night. 

71.  Tbe   bigrh   i>vtre   entangrlement    (fig.   88)    is  similar  in   a 

feneral  way  to  the  low  entanglement,  but  is  4  to  6  feet  in  height, 
t  usually  consists  of  three  to  nve  rows  of  stakes  connected  by  barbed 
wire.  In  addition  to  the  horizontal  wires  connecting  the  tops  of  the 
stakes,  it  has  diagonal  wires  running  from  the  top  of  each  stake  to  the 
bottoms  of  all  adjacent  stakes.     The  side  toward  the  enemy  should 
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be  completed  as  an  ordinary  wire  fence.  Slight  irregularities  in 
height  of  stakes  and  arrangement  of  wires  add  to  the  yalue  of  the 
obstacle. 

72.  Openings  for  the  passage  of  troops  through  wire  entanglements 
are  generally  about  10  yards  wide  and  are  placed  so  that  two  belts 
of  mre  overlap  the  openings.  The  continuity  of  the  obstacle  may  be 
preserved  by  using  gates  or  barriers  that  can  be  quickly  opened  and 
closed.  i 

The  best  place  for  the  openings  is  at  the  flanks  of  the  supporting 
points  between  the  wire  entanglements  around  the  supporting  points 
and  those  in  the  intervals.  If  these  openings  must  be  placed  m  the 
intervals  on  account  of  the  terrain,  they  must  be  covered  by  the 
close  fire  of  sections  of  trench  placed  immediately  in  rear. 

The  maiBtenaace  of  a  wire  obstacle  requires  constant  care. 
It  should  be  inspected  every  night,  and  a  few  men  shoold  be  detailed 
in  each  company  as  a  permanent  wiring  party  for  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  the  obstacle. 

73.  EleotrMed  ^rire. — In  addition  to  barbed  wire,  a  charged 
electric  wire  is  at  some  places  maintained,  the  current  being  supplied 
by  a  gasoline  engine  and  dynamo.  The  wire  is  charged  In  sections 
so  that  in  a  case  of  a  ground  only  the  section  affected  will  be  out  of 
service  instead  of  the  entire  wire. 

74.  Abatis  consists  of  trees  lying  parallel  to  each  other  with  the 
branches  pointing  in  the  general  direction  of  approach  and  interlaced. 
All  leaves  and  small  twigs  should  be  removed  and  the  stiff  ends  of 
branches  pointed. 

Abatis  on  open  ground  is  most  conveniently  made  of  branches 
about  15  feet  long.  The  branches  are  staked  or  tied  down  and  the 
butts  anchored  by  covering  them  with  earth.  Barbed  wire  may  be 
interlaced  among  the  branches.  Successive  rows  are  placed,  the 
branches  of  one  extending  over  the  trunks  of  the  one  in  front,  so  as 
to  make  the  abatis  5  feet  high  and  as  wide  as  desired.  It  is  better 
to  place  the  abatis  in  a  natural  depression  or  a  ditch  for  concealment 
and  protection  from  fire.  If  exposed  to  artillery,  an  abatis  must  l>e 
protected  either  as  above  or  else  by  raising  a  glacis  in  front  of  itv 
Figure  90  shows  a  typical  form  of  abatis.  An  abatis  formed  by 
felling  trees  toward  the  enemy,  leaving  the  butt  hanging  to  the  stump, 
the  branches  prepared  as  before,  is  called  a  slmaklms  (fig.  01).  It 
gives  too  much  cover,  and  should  be  well  flanked. 

75.  A  pallMade  is  a  man-ti^t  fence  of  posts.  Round  poles  4  to 
6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end  are  best.  If  the  sticks  run 
5  to  8  inches,  they  may  be  split.  If  defended  from  the  rear,  palisades 
^ve  some  shelter  from  fire  and  the  openings  should  be  made  as  large 
as  possible  without  letting  men  through.  If  defended  from  the  flank, 
they  may  be  closer,  say  8  to  4  inches  apart.  The  top  should  be 
pointed.  A  strand  or  two  of  barbed  wire  run  along  the  top  and 
stapled  to  each  post  is  a  valuable  addition. 

Palisading  is  best  made  up  in  panels  of  6  or  8  feet  length,  con- 
nected by  a  waling  piece,  preferably  of  plank,  otherwise  of  split 
stuff.  If  the  tops  are  free,  two  wales  should  be  used,  both  under- 
ground.    If  the  tops  are  connected  by  wires,  one  will  do. 

Palisades  should  be  planted  to  incline  slightly  to  the  front.  As 
little  earth  should  be  disturbed  in  digging  as  possible,  and  one  side 
of  tike  trench  should  be  kept  in  the  desired  plane  of  the  palisade. 
If  stones  can  be  had  to  fit  between  the  posts  and  the  top  of  the 
trench,  they  will  increase  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  and  save 
time  in  ramming,  or  a  small  log  may  be  laid  in  the  trench  along  the 
outside  of  the  posts.  Figures  92  and  98  show  the  construction  and 
placing  of  palisades. 

76.  A  fraise  is  a  palisade  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  projecting 
from  the  scarp  or  counterscarp.  A  modern  and  better  form  consists 
of  supports  at  3  or  4  foot  interval,  connected  by  barbed  wire,  forming 
a  horizontal  wife  fence  (fig.  94). 
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77.  CheT-eanx  de  frise  are  obstacles  of  the  form  shown  in  figure 
95.  They  are  usually  made  in  sections  of  manageable  length  chained 
together  at  the  ends.  They  are  most  useful  in  closing  roads  or  other 
narrow  passages,  as  they  can  be  quickly  opened  for  friendly  troops. 
The  lances  may  be  of  iron  instead  of  wood  and  rectangular  instead  of 
round ;  the  axial  beam  may  be  solid  or  composite.  Figures  96  and  97 
show  methods  of  constructing  cheveaux  de  frise  with  dimension  stuff. 

78.  A  formidable  obstacle  agralaat  cavalry  consists  of  rail- 
road ties  planted  at  intervals  of  10  feet  with  the  tops  4)  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  connected  by  a  line  of  rails  spiked  securely  to  each 
(fig.  98).  The  rail  ends  should  be  connected  by  fishplates  and  bolted, 
with  the  ends  of  the  bolts  riveted  down  on  the  ends. 

Figures  99  and  100  show  forms  of  heavy  obstacles  employed  in 
Manchuria  by  the  Russians  and  Japanese,  respectively.  The  former 
is  composed  of  timber  trestles,  made  in  rear  and  carried  out  at  night. 
The  latter  appears  to  have  been  planted  in  place. 

79.  Military  pits  or  trons  de  lonp  are  excavations  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  cone  or  pyramid,  with  a  pointed  stake  in  the  bottom. 
They  should  not  be  so  deep  as  to  afford  cover  to  the  skirmisher.  Two 
and  one-half  feet  or  less  is  a  suitable  depth.  Figure  101  shows  a 
plan  and  section  of  such  pits. 

They  are  usually  dug  in  three  or  five  rows  and  the  earth  thrown 
to  the  front  to  form  a  glacis.  The  rear  row  is  dug  first  and  then  the 
next  in  front,  and  so  on,  so  that  no  earth  is  cast  over  the  finished 
pits. 

An  excellent  arrangement  Is  to  dig  the  pits  in  a  checkerboard  plan, 
leaving  alternate  squares  and  placing  a  stake  in  each  of  them  to  rorm 
a  wire  entanglement  (fig.  102).  One  man  can  make  five  pits  on  a 
two-hour  relief. 

80.  Mtscellaneons  barricades. — ^Anything  rigid  in  form  and 
movable  may  be  used  to  give  cover  from  view  and  fire  and  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  an  assailant.  Boxes,  bales  and  sacks  of  goods,  furni- 
ture, books,  etc.,  have  been  so  used.  The  principles  above  stated 
for  other  obstacles  should  be  followed,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
materials  will  permit.  The  rest  ingenuity  must  supply.  Such  devices 
are  usually  called  barricades  and  are  useful  in  blocking  the  streets 
of  towns  and  cities. 

81.  Inandations. — Backing  up  the  water  of  a  stream  so  that  it 
overflows  a  considerable  area  forms  a  good  obstacle  even  though  of 
fordable  depth.  If  shallow,  the  difiiculty  of  fording  may  be  increased 
by  irregular  holes  or  ditches  dug  before  the  water  comes  up  or  by 
driving  stakes  or  making  entanglements.  Fords  have  frequently  been 
obstructed  by  ordinary  harrows  laid  on  the  bottom  with  the  teeth  up. 

The  unusual  natural  conditions  necessary  to  a  successful  inunda- 
tion and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  required  to  construct 
the  dams  make  this  defense  of  exceptional  use.  It  may  be  attempted 
with  advantage  when  the  drainage  of  a  considerable  flat  area  passes 
through  a  restricted  opening,  as  a  natural  gorge,  a  culvert,  or  a 
bridge. 

Open  cribs  filled  with  stones,  or  tighter  ones  filled  with  gravel  or 
eartn  (see  Bridges),  may  form  the  basis  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  water.  The  usual  method  of  tightening  cracks  or  spaces  be- 
tween cribs  is  by  throwing  in  earth*  or  alternate  layers  of  straw,  hay, 
grass,  earth,  or  sacks  of  clay.  Unless  the  flow  Is  enough  to  allow 
considerable  leakage,  the  operation  will  not  be  practicable  with  field 
resources.  A  continuous  construction,  shown  in  section  in  figure  103, 
is  frequently  employed.  The  ends  oi  the  dam  must  be  carried  well 
into  the  earth  to  prevent  the  water  from  cutting  around  them. 

When  the  local  conditions  permit  water  to  be  run  into  the  ditch  of  a 
parapet  it  should  always  be  done. 

82.  Accidental  cover  includes  accidents  of  the  terrain  which 
can  be  used  to  advantage  as  cover  from  view  and  fire.  Such  are 
'fvalls  and  other  inclosures,  bnildinvs,  cnttinffSf  embaalcineiits, 
broods,  etc. 
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All  these  require  preparation  to  better  subserve  their  purpose.  The 
application  of  the  foregoing  principles  to  such  conditions  is  sufficientlF 
indicated  by  the  Illustrations.  The  preparation  has  mainly  to  do  wltn. 
the  defensive  adaptation  of  the  cover  by  providing  for  fire  from  it. 

Figure  104  shows  the  preparation  of  a  wall  less  than  4  feet  high  for 
a  single  tier  of  fire.  Figure  105,  the  same  for  a  wall  6  feet  high. 
Figure  106,  the  same  for  a  wall  7  feet  high.  Figure  107,  a  wall  9  feet 
high  for  two  tiers  of  fire,  one  standing  and  one  lying.  Figure  108,  the 
same  for  one  tier  standing  and  one  kneeling. 

Figure  109  shows  the  treatment  of  a  hedge  which  screens  the  para- 
pet from  view,  holds  the  exterior  slope  at  a  steep  pitch,  and  forms  an 
excellent  head  cover. 

Fieure  110  shows  the  best  method  of  preparing  a  low  embankment 
and  figure  111  a  high  one. 

Figure  112  shows  three  methods  of  treating  a  railroad  cut ;  one  by  a 
tier  of  fire  on  the  lower  side,  another  by  a  tier  of  fire  on  the  upper 
side,  and  the  third  by  a  firing  crest  on  the  track.  Retreat  from  the 
first  and  advance  from  the  second  are  obstructed  bv  the  cut  itself. 
Both  may  be  used,  the  fire  of  the  rear  line  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
front  one.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  rear  line  can  not  shoot  into 
the  forward  one. 

83.  Bntldtngra  if  exposed  to  artillery  are  untenable,  but  against 
rifle  fire  are  made  defensible  by  barricading  all  windows  and  doors, 
except  one  for  Ingress  and  egress  on  the  most  sheltered  side,  and  pro- 
viding loopholes. 

Barricades  for  doors  and  windows  may  be  of  solid  materials, 
such  as  timber,  iron,  brick,  stone,  of  stockade  construction,  or  of 
hollow  articles  of  any  kind  which  will  form  receptacles  to  retain 
earth  or  other  bullet-proof  filling.  Articles  of  furniture,  trunks,  bas- 
kets, and  barrels  may  be  mentioned.  (See  also  Revetments.)  Bags 
are  useful  here  as  everywhere. 

A  house  of  stone  or  brick  will  give  some  protection  from  fire.  A 
wooden  house  gives  protection  from  view  only,  unless  time  sufllces  to 
stockade  the  walls.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  exclude  too  much  light. 
Openings  in  partitions  should  be  enlarged  and  additional  ones  made  to 
give  the  freest  possible  communication.  Hatches  should  be  cut 
through  the  fioors  and  roof  to  give  free  escape  of  smoke  and  gases. 

Loopholing  is  done  as  already  explained.  The  loopholes  should  not,, 
as  a  rule,  be  less  than  4  feet  apart  in  the  same  tier.  They  should  be 
arranged  to  concentrate  fire  in  front  of  doors  or  accessible  windows. 
Doors  should  be  further  strengthened  by  barricades  across  the  spaces 
into  which  they  open. 

If  bay  wlndoi>«^s  or  other  projections  are  available,  they  may  be 
utilized  for  flankina^  fire.  The  loopholes  for  them  may  well  be 
near  the  ground  so  that  a  tier  for  other  fire  can  be  placed  above  them. 

As  soon  as  the  barricades  and  necessary  banquettes  are  finished  all 
other  combustibFe  material  should  be  removed  and  a  supply  of  earth 
and  water  for  fire  fighting  should  be  placed  at  convenient  points. 
Stores  and  ammunition  are  also  brought  in  and  disposed  of  in 
suitable  places.  A  space  as  secure  as  possible  from  fire  should  be 
set  apart  and  prepared  as  a  hospital;  and  latrines  must  also  be 
arranged  for. 

The  defensive  preparation  will  depend  much  on  whether  the 
house  is  to  stand  an  actual  assault,  or  only  to  afford  an  advantageous 
cover  for  fire  upon  the  enemy  while  approaching.  This  should  be  de- 
termined and  announced  when  the  order  to  occupy  the  house  is 
given.  If  the  building  is  to  be  held  to  the  last,  a  good  flank  de- 
fense must  be  arranged  and  the  interior  walls  must  be  loopholed 
and  arrangements  made  to  quickly  barricade  Interior  openings,  so 
that  a  fighting  retreat  may  be  made  from  room  to  room. 

In  admtion  to  tambours  and  caponieres,  fianking  by  vertical  fire 
may  be  accomplished,  as  shown  in  flerure  113.  Such  a  construction  is 
called  a  machiconlis  arallery.  Fire  from  such  a  gallery  is  not 
very  effective  and  will  usually  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  preparing 
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for  it.     Hand  grenades,  small  enough  to  be  pushed  tiiVJ9\ie,h  the  loop- 
holesy  will  be  equally  effective. 

84.  While  the  defensive  preparation  of  the  building  is  in  progress 
the  adjacent  grround  miiBt  be  cleared  of  all  obstructions  to  fire 
and  such  obstacles  as  are  possible  constructed.  Good  obstacles 
make  flank  defense  much  less  necessary,  except  for  houses  to  be  held 
as  long  as  possible  regardless  of  losses. 

85.  Villages. — Villages  of  well-built  houses  can  often  be  turned 
to  excellent  advantage  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  issue  of  many 
important  battles  has  depended  on  their  capture.  The  outer  build- 
ings and  inclosure  walls  facing  the  attack  not  only  afford  a  strong 
firing  line,  but  the  interior  and  rear  of  the  village  furnish  good 
cover  for  supports  and  reserves.  An  obstinate  step-by-step  defense 
can  be  arranged  by  the  use  of  interior  buildings  and  street  barri- 
cades. » 

In  preparing  a  village  for  defense,  the  strong  main  line  should  be 
provided  along  the  outer  edge  by  putting  walls  of  buildings  and  in- 
closures  in  a  defensible  condition.  If  the  village  is  subjected  to 
artillery  fire,  the  main  line  of  defense  should  be  placed  in  fire 
trenches  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  outer  line  of  the  village 
with  ample  covered  communications  leading  to  the  rear.  The  front 
lines  should  be  divided  into  definite  sectors  of  defense  to  which  com- 
plete units,  companies  or  battalions,  are  assigued.  Interior  lines  of 
defense  may  be  prepared  along  streets  parallel  to  the  front,  and  a 
final  stand  made  in  any  strong  central  building  in  an  open  space, 
such  as  a  church  or  courthouse.  Machine  guns  can  be  used  effec- 
tively from  behind  barricades  sweeping  the  streets  leading  to  the 
front.  Good  communications  are  an  important  feature  in  the  de- 
fense of  a  village,  and  these  should  receive  especial  care,  the  neces- 
sary openings  through  walls  beine  provided  for  this  purpose.  Ar- 
tillery for  the  defense  of  villages  should  be  placed  outside  and  to  the 
rear  of  the  flanks. 

86.  "Woods. — Woods  offer  less  advantages  for  defensive  purposes 
than  villages.  Since  the  front  edge  of  a  woods  often  makes  a  good 
target  for  the  enemy's  artillery,  it  will  generally  be  best  to  place  the 
fire  line  in  rifle  trenches  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  edge  and 
to  use  the  woods  as  cover  for  supports  and  reserves.  If  the  edge  of 
the  woods  is  ragged  and  the  woods  not  too  dense,  a  trench  may  be 
placed  just  inside  the  edge,  where  it  will  be  concealed  from  view. 
Digging  inside  woods  is  difficult  on  account  of  roots,  but  frequently 
sufficient  dead  branches,  logs,  etc.,  can  be  heaped  up  and  covered 
lightly  with  earth  from  a  shallow  trench  to  give  a  good  parapet. 
Shell  fire  on  woods,  although  not  materially  destructive^  is  apt  to 
be  demoralizing  to  men's  nerves.  Woods  afford  the  material  for 
abatis,  and  this  should  be  freely  used,  especially  along  reentrant 
portions  of  the  edge  when  it  can  be  flanked  from  the  salient  parts. 
As  in  the  case  of  villages,  ample  communications  are  essential  for 
a  successful'  defense.  These  should  be  marked  by  signposts  and  lan- 
terns to  show  plainly  the  positions  to  which  they  lead.  If  time  per- 
mits, a  clearing  may  be  made  through  the  woodg  and  its  rear  edge 
occupied  as  a  second  line  of  defense.  Usually  this  is  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  enormous  labor  involved,  and  but  a  single  line  of 
defense  along  the  outer  edge  can  be  provided. 

87.  General  considerations. — The  foregoing  paragraphs  in- 
volve the  general  supposition  that  the  best  is  attainable.  In  actual 
service  this  will  not  often  be  the  case.  War  does  not  usually  permit 
sandpapering  and  polishing.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  some  sut^tan- 
tial  result  and  get  it  quickly.  The  military  engineer,  considering 
projects  for  fleld  fortiflcations,  must  reckon  with  four  imperative 
limitations — lack  of  time,  lack  of  men,  lade  of  tools,  and  lack  of  mate- 
rials. Each  of  these  tends  to  defeat  his  object  of  doing  the  very  best 
thing  and  compels  him  to  work  out  a  scheme  which  goes  as  far  in 
that  direction  as  his  limitations  permit.  The  best  is  to  be  kept  in  view 
always  to  steady  the  aim  even  £C  it  can  not  be  reached. 
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92.  Drainasre  Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  trenches  and 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops.  In  deliberate  works  It  Is  well 
to  study  the  drainage  question  in  detail  and  to  dig  special  ditches  of 
ample  capacity  before  work  on  the  trenches  proper  is  begun.  Of 
course,  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  About  the 
only  remedy  in  that  case  is  the  construction  of  floors  or  gratings,  the 
collection  of  water  into  pits,  and  its  removal  by  constant  pumping. 
The  bottom  of  the  trencn  should  slope  toward  the  back,  where  the 
water  may  be  run  to  a  pit  in  a  drain.  Where  the  soil  is  Impermeable 
an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  reach  a  permeable  layer  by  boring 
with  an  earth  auger.  In  hilly  terrain  the  water  may  be  drained  off 
by  pipes  placed  under  the  parapet.  If  a  permeable  layer  can  not  be 
reached,  the  drainage  nits  must  be  emptied  with  buckets  or  pumps. 

The  drainage  and  nooring  of  approach  and  commnaicatlnsr 
trenclies  In  constant  use  Is  specially  important,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  their  location,  when  timber  for  flooring  is  not 
available,  drains  filled  with  broken  stone  should  be  constructed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  ^A  good  form  of  floor  grating  is  made  of  cross 
pieces  of  i  by  4  by  24  Inch  boards  nailed  to  two  longitudinal  pieces  of 
timber  about  3  by  4  inches  bv  6  feet  set  on  edge. 

In  sb  eft  em,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  drainage  of  water 
which  runs  through  the  entrance  or  seeps  through  the  walls.  A 
drainage  pit  should  be  constructed  near  the  entrance  and  the  floor  of 
the  shelter  should  be  sloped  toward  it ;  the  pit  must  be  emptied  when 
necessary.  The  roofs  of  shelters  should  be  made  waterproof  by  using 
rooflng  paper,  corrugated  iron,  tin  or  zinc,  linoleum,  canvas,  or  tiles. 

TRAINING  IN  FIELD  FORTIFICATION. 

93.  Infantry  must  be  capable  of  the  construction,  repair,  and  main- 
tenance of  all  forms  of  trenches,  shelters,  and  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. Constant  practice  in  digging  and  making  entanglements  at 
night  is  necessary.  Ofllcers  and  men  must  be  well  trained  in  the 
method  of  marking  out  works  to  be  dug  at  night  and  in  extending  a 
party  silently  on  a  task  in  darkness.  Troops  snould  be  trained  to  dig 
fully  equipped  except  for  their  packs.  It  will  be  useful  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  men  In  each  company  specially  trained,  under  engi- 
neer supervision  in  the  constryiction  of  obstacles,  loopholes,  revet- 
ments, and  drains. 

The  output  of  work  is  much  greater  when  the  workers  have  been 
systematicallv  trained  and  when  they  are  correctly  distributed  to 
their  several  tasks  and  directed  by  competent  noncommissioned 
officers. 

94.  The  elementary  training:  need  take  only  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  what  Is  learned  should  be  learned  with  great  thorough- 
ness, so  that  each  man  in  actual  operations  will  know  exactly  what 
he  has  to  do  and  what  to  expect  of  his  neighbors.  This  instruction 
can  be  given  from  this  Manual,  and  should  include  the  use  of  the 
different  tools  listed  in  the  Unit  Equipment  Manual,  the  most  effective 
way  of  handling  them,  systematic  distribution  of  tools  and  tasks,  co- 
operation so  that  men  will  not  get  in  each  other's  way,  and  knowledge 
of  the  adopted  sections  and  types  of  construction. 

The  types  of  construction  are  few  in  number,  and  the  men  should 
be  trained  to  build  without  hesitation  the  normal  or  usual  type  of 
firing  trench,  communicating  trench,  machine-gun  emplacement,  cov- 
ered shelter,  cave  shelter,  and  to  brtek  out  and  work  a  sap.  Special 
constructions  beyond  the  above  list  can  be  given  later  to  those  best 
qualified  to  receive  it.  or  In  cases  of  special  emergency. 

Instruction  of  troops  should  prepare  them  to  take  their  places  Im- 
mediately among  the  combatants  when  they  go  to  the  front  as  rein- 
forcements. For  their  own  sake  they  must  know  all  the  latest  methods 
of  combat,  both  defense  and  attack. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  training  the  reserves  and  troops  in  depots 
in  some  of  the  European  armies  not  enough  attention  is  given  t" 
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iifc.   dIsclpliDe.   sad    life   la   the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  A  DEFENSIVE  POSITION. 

I.  A  4l«t«aiilve  pOHlllon  mny  be  occupied  as  a  result  ol  sn 
clsise  combat  In  which  i-ertaln  positions  are  selzeii,  or  as  n  reaalt 
rcTloua  tielectloo  ol  a  Hullsble  terralu.  If  time  iii  available  tor  a 
louB  Fclectloo,  the  most  suitable  points  may  be  selected.  If  the 
poBltlon  is  taken  up  aa  a  result  ot  au  Indeclalve  comliat.  the  posltlai 

lied  are  not  ueiesBarlly  good.  Bod  a  coosolldatli—  -■  '  —  "- 

of  the  line  Is  promptly  undertaken  utilising  th< 

,  through 


iccupled  are  not  ueiesearlly  good.  BDd  a  coceolidatlun  .tiid  readjust- 
□ent  of  the  line  Is  promptly  undertaken  utilising  the  paslllons  occu- 
'   ~         ~  liable.    This  general  line  Is  oftou  rnudp  mote 


ready  occupied  aad  Intrenched  by  t' 
maODer  of  occupB""-    -  -•-• ' 


__rupatlon.  a  drfrnal 

,    __„ led   for  defpnae,  coDSlsts  In   Ita  aim- 
pleat  lorm  at  the  following : 

(o)    ForrBronnd  cleared  and  obstructed  by  obstacles. 

which   may  or  may   not   be   connecled    by   trenches   In    the   Intervals. 


iny  machine  guns  are  generBlly  included  In  t 
(c>  P -—     — ■    -'■■•    "■ 


,_, ..--,    .-.-ncliea,    connected    with    the    ftrlog    trenches    by 

■pproscli  Irenchm.  As  a  rule  a  battalion  Is  nsslinied  a  sector 
for  defense,  and  It  furnishes  Its  own  sapporls.  Certain  sections  ot 
Srlng  trenches  and  sapport  trenches,  with  approach  trenches,  are 
called  ■Dpp»rllus  jtniutm,     (See  Hire.  US  and  119.) 

Id)    Cammand  postB,  Intrenched  In  most  suitable  positions. 

(e)    Rpsprre  and  approach  trenctaea. 

iti   Artillery  positions,  staff  positions,  more  reserves,  etc. 

97.  A    venvral    line   to    be    occupied    by    previous    selection    can 

strategical  and  tactical  requirements  of  tbe  situation.  The  entire 
front  is  divided  into  sectors  or  sections,  assigned  to  brigades,  regi- 
me nts,  and  Imttallons.  This  simplifies  command  and  Insures  con- 
tinuity of  the  defense.  If  the  map  Is  a  good  one  (such  as  the  maps 
of  Ihe  U.  S.  (leologlcal  Survey),  the  brigade  sectors  may  be  seli-cted 

organiisllon   of  supporting  points  an  einmlnatloii  of   the  zround    la 
atwolutely  essential.     Any  attempt   to 
the  map  alone  would  be  very  apt  to  rei 

The  matters    to   be  considered    In   o  ...     .  __..    __   . .  ._ 

are;  The   mission  of  the  command,   numljcrs  and   quality   of  troope, 

atrength.  position,  and   probable   Intentions  ot   the  enem-   —   -' 

Bupportlne   troops   In   the   vicinity,   the   nature   oi  the 


weapons  of  both  combatants,  the  e 
available  f—    •  ■'-   -'■* '   " 


!  for    both  sides,   eiise  of  support,    maneuver,    or   retreat,    re- 

lents   eipected,   whether  delaying  or   decisive   action    is   coo- 

templaledi  time  the  position  must  be  held,  time  available  tor  prepara- 
tion, etc 

SB.  SnpporlinK  points  are  the  unit  areas  of  the  defensive  posi- 
tion. They  may  consist  of  a  single  knoll,  a  single  nose  convex 
toward  the  eneitiy.  a  piece  of  lyooded  (round,  a  amall  village  aultable 
ior  defense  by  a  small  combat  unit,  a  large  woods,  a  group  of  bills 
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or  noses,  a  large  town  suitable  for  defense  by  a  large  combat  unit, 
etc. 

The  combat  unit  assigned  for  the  defense  of  any  supporting  point 
will  vary  wit^  the  tAze  and  importance  of  the  area  to  be  defended, 
its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  line,  the  difBculty  of  organization, 
proximity  to  a  threatened  flanic  of  the  general  line,  distance  from 
active  supporting  troops,  etc.  In  our  organization  a  battalion  Is 
the  smallest  unit  which  ordinarily  holds  a  support,  and  It  Is  the 
smallest  unit  usually  assigned  to  the  occupation  of  a  supporting 
point. 

In  field  fortifications  closed  works  find  little  application.  The 
front  Is  covered  by  a  wide  extent  at  rifle  trenches,  so  d'lposed  as  to 
fire  on  all  portions  of  the  terrain  over  which  an  ad  ance  of  the 
enemy  is  practicable.  There  should  be  a  maximum  development  of 
frontal  fire  and  arrangements  for  mutual  support  by  means  of  cross 
fire. 

The  general  location  of  the  line  and  the  area  assigned  to  the 
unit  will  fix  approximately  the  position  to  be  occupied.  It  must>  of 
course,  be  within  the  sector,  but  some  leeway  in  the  direction  of 
depth  is  allowed  so  long  as  the  unit  does  not  unduly  expose  its  own 
tl&nk  or  those  of  the  adjacent  supporting  points  on  either  side, 
which  are  (in  a  measure)  dependent  upon  It  for  fire  support. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  tnat  a  unit  may  often  be  forced  to  or- 
ganize a  supporting  point  In  a  locality  which  at  first  glance  appears 
to  offer  a  very  poor  field  of  fire. 

09.  Sitinar  of  trenclies. — There  are  many  confilctlng  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  best  siting  for 
trenches.  Reports  have  been  received  of  the  placing  of  trenches  on 
the  reverse  slopes  of  hills  in  order  to  protect  tnem  as  far  as  possible 
from  artillery  fire,  and  statements  have  been  made  that  100  yards  In 
front  is  sufllcient  field  of  fire,  since  obstacles,  rlfie,  machine-gun,  and 
artillery  fire  can  check  an  enemy  In  that  distance.  Reverse  slope 
positions  have  \yeen  advocated  by  a  few  authorities  for  some  years. 
They  tend  to  confine  their  occupants  to  the  defensive,  permit  the 
enemy  to  approach  the  covering  crest  with  little  loss,  and  afford  but 
a  restricted  field  of  fire.  The  statement,  *'  The  siting  of  trenches  so 
that  they  are  not  under  artillery  observation  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  an  extensive  field  of  fire  is  a  secondary  consideration,'*  should  be 
accepted  with  some  hesitation,  because  the  moment  a  restricted  field 
permits  an  enemy  to  Approach  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  that 
position  Is  no  longer  concealed.  ^Experience  has  shown  that  sensible 
losses  from  infantry  fire  are  incurred  at  distances  as  great  as  2,000 
yards,  and  that  at  1,000  yards  this  fire  may  attain  tremendous  power. 
The  choice  between  a  site  in  front  and  one  In  rear  of  a  crest  is  Infiu- 
enced  by  local  conditions  governing  the  effectiveness  of  our  own  and 
the  enemy's  fire  and  upon  the  relations  obtainable  among  the  various 
elements  of  the  defense.  In  general  the  best  location  for  effective  fire 
trenches  lies  between  the  military  crest  of  rising  ground  and  the 
lowest  line  from  which  the  foreground  Is  visible.  If  the  position  at 
the  crest  is  conspicuous,  it  is  inadvisable.  Positions  forward  of  the 
crest  sacrifice  command  and  limit  distant  view,  but  are  less  exposed 
to  hostile  fire.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  a  position  forward  of  the 
crest  is  the  dlfli<culty  of  communication  and  withdrawal.  The  loca- 
tion of  rifle  trenches  Is  to-dav,  just  as  much  as  ever,  a  matter  of 
compromise  to  be  determined  by  sound  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  officers. 

100.  General  description  of  an  intrendied  sone. — ^The 
"  first  intrenched  zone  "  includes  the  foremost  firing  trenches  and  the 
cover,  support,  intermediate,  and  reserve  trenches.  An  obstacle,  con- 
tinuous except  for  narrow  passages  for  patrols,  is  In  front  of  the 
firing,  support,  intermediate,  and  reserve  trenches  and  between  strong 
and  supnortlnj?  points  and  approaches.     (See  figs.  1  and  ?.) 

The  n<ont  line  consists  usually  of  two  parts,  the  orlng  trench  and 
the  cover  and  communioating  trench. 
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101.  The  flrinar  trench  (flgs.  116  and  117)  may  either  he  a 
continuous  trench  of  irrej^ular  or  indented  trace,  with  traverses 
at  suitable  intervals  to  give  protection  from  enfilade  fire  and  to  local- 
ise the  effect  of  shell  bursts  (fig.  114),  or  it  may  consist  of  firing  bays, 
T  shaped  or  L  shaped  in  plan.  Jutting  forward  from  the  cover  or 
communicating  trench  (fig.  115). 

102.  The  support  trencbes  accommodate  the  support  to  the 
garrison  of  the  firing  and  cover  trenches,  the  support  oeing  rea^y 
for  immediate  reenforcement  of  the  garrison.  They  are  provided 
with  numerous  shelters.  The  cover  trenches  have  numerous  small 
shelters  and  furnish  cover  to  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  of  the  firing 
trench  when  temporarily  withdrawn  during  a  bombardment,  or  for 
rest  during  the  daylight  hours,  when  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
an  attack  by  the  enemy.  The  support  trenches  are  usually  continu- 
ous in  each  supporting  point  (figs.  118  and  119)  aud  should  be  a 
second  line  of  resistance,  protected  in  front  bv  an  obstacle,  arranged 
80  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  rapid  reenforcement  of  the  firing 
trench.  They  should  be  connected  with  adjacent  supporting  points 
by  commiintcattiiar  trencbes.  To  escape  artillery  fire  directed 
on  the  front  trenches  the  support  trenches  should  be  not  less  than  50 

?ard8  to  the  rear  and  preferably  about  100  to  200  yards.  Support 
reaches  are  connected  with  the  front  line  by  frequent  approach 
trenches.  Cover,  support,  intermediate,  communicating,  and  reserve 
trenches  may  be  prepared  for  firing  at  certain  points  for  use  in  case 
the  enemy  breaks  the  front  line  and  makes  a  flank  attack. 

103.  Behind  the  support  trenches,  and  also  connected  with  them 
by  approach  trenches,  lie  the  reserve  trencbes,  which  may  consist 
of  a  line  of  trenches  and  of  bombproofs,  or  cave  shelters,  often  formed 
by  improving  the  cover  of  some  natural  feature.  The  reserve  trenches 
and  shelters  are  to  accommodate  the  battalion  reserve  whose  function 
is  to  make  the  local  counter  attack.  The  reserve  line  may  be  400  to 
600  yards  in  rear  of  the  front  line. 

104.  The  intrenched  zone  may  also  include  local  trencbes,  such 
as  the  bombing  trench  dug  behind  the  firing  trench  within  easy 
grenade  throwing  distance  Of  it,  its  purpose  being  to  drive  out  by 
grenades  an  enemy  who  may  have  captured  the  front  line.  A  slit 
trencb  is  a  very  narrow  trench  dug  off  the  communicating  trenches 
for  the  accommodation  of  men  during  a  bombardment ;  slit  trenches 
are  1  or  2  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep. 

105.  An  intrenched  zone  is  also  usually  provided  with  a  series  of 
works  somewhat  like  redoubts  preoared  for  all-round  defense  and 
surrounded  with  a  continuous  obstacle.  Their  oblect  is  to  break  up  a 
hostile  attack  that  has  penetrated  the  front  line  and  prevent  its 
further  development  and  thus  facilitate  counterattack.  They  must 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy  and  should  be  concealed  as  much  as 
possible.  The  number  on  a  given  front  will  depend  on  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  ground  for  their  concealment.  The  garrison  must 
hold  out  to  the  last  whatever  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  line.  Adja- 
cent works  of  this  kind  should,  if  possible,  afford  mutual  support  to 
one  another. 

106.  Approacb  trencbes  lead  to  the  first  intrenched  zone  from 
points  on  roads  that  can  be  reached  without  too  much  exposure  to 
view. 

Contmnnicattnv  trencbes  and  approacb  trencbes  have  the 
usual  zigzag  trace  to  limit  the  effect  of  enfilade  fire.  They  are  also 
arranged  to  be  used  as  defensive  trenches  and  to  serve  as  starting 
points  for  counterattacks  in  case  the  first  line  trenches  have  been 
temporarily  lost.  They  have  a  firing  banquette  at  Intervals  from 
which  a  flank  flre  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  if  he  en- 
deavors to  pass  over  the  open  ground  in  rear  of  the  first  line  of 
firing  trenches.  At  intervals  along  these  trenches  are  placed  sup- 
plies of  obstacles  to  be  quickly  pulled  into  the  trench  to  oostruct  the 
advance  of  an  enemy  by  this  route.  At  intervals  sortie  steps  are 
built  to  permit  the  defenders  to  debouch  and  launch  a  counterattack. 
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A  further  defensive  feature  is  the  occasional  elevated  platform  across 
the  trench  at  an  angle,  where  one  or  two  men  with  hand  grenades  can 
conveniently  oppose  an  advance  along  the  trench. 

Latrines  are  provided  in  all  trenches  and  must  bo  in  positions 
easy  of  access  and  protected  from  fire.  They  are  usually  made  In' 
T  heads  at  the  ends  of  short  trenches  leading  off  from  the  approach, 
communicating,  cover,  or  support  trench. 

107.  Assembly  points  are  former  firing  trenches  which  have 
been  organized  for  a  stay  of  several  days,  or  they  are  short  trench 
elements  dug  especially  to  hold  companies  during  short  stays,  and  in 
which  the  men  can  only  sit  down.  Even  the  latter  should  contain 
water  barrels  and  latrines,  also  a  command  post  sheltered  from  rain, 
where  the  captain  can  make  a  light,  open  his  map,  and  confer  with 
his  platoon  leaders. 

108.  StronflT  points. — In  every  intrenched  «one  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  of  points  whose  loss  or  whose  occupation  by  the  enemy 
will  endanger  seriously  the  rest  of  the  line  or  weaken  the  defender's 
hold  upon  it.  Other  points  particularly  favorable  for  defense  will 
also  occur.  Such  points  should  receive  special  treatment  so  as  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  their  capabilities  for  defense,  and  to  enable 
the  troops  to  hold  them  even  after  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
line  have  been  lost. 

•  If  the  Intervals  between  these  points  are  great  there  should  be  small 
intermediate  works.  These  works  should  be  clearly  designed  to 
offer  a  protracted  resistance,  unsupported  if  necessary,  to  hostile 
attacks  from  any  direction,  fiank  ana  rear  as  well  as  front. 

The  importance  of  the  point  to  be  strengthened,  its  position,  and 
its  nature  generally  determine  the  area  to  be  inclosed.  A  large  de- 
fended work  offers  a  less  concentrated  target  to  hostile  guns,  and  is 
therefore  less  vulnerable,  but  it  requires  a  large  garrison.  It  is 
usually  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  or  regiment,  and  is  then  ca,lled  a 
snpportlniT  point. 

The  small  intermediate  works  above  referred  to  are  generally  ar- 
ranged for  an  all-round  defense.  Such  a  work  Is  designed  to  be  held  by 
a  company  or  a  half  company,  and  is  also  called  a  stron^r  point. 
This  type  of  work  should  be  carefully  cpncealed  and  strongly  con- 
structed, or  it  will  become  a  shell  trap.  Good  bomb-proof  cover  for 
the  garrison  should  be  provided  within  the  Work.  The  garrison 
should  be  kept  small  and  the  defense  provided  by  machine  guns  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible. 

109.  The  larger  supporting:  points  (figs.  118  and  119)  are 
better  defended  by  a  system  of  trenches  covering  a  more  extended 
area.  The  edges  of  such  a  center  should  be  provided  with  defenses 
against  attacks  from  any  direction,  these  defenses  consisting  either 
of  a  continuous  firing  trench  or  of  isolated  lengths  of  firing  trench 
covering  every  possiole  line  of  approach  and  connected  •  with  one 
another  and  with  the  works  in  the  interior  of  the  locality  by  com- 
municating and  approach  trenches.  Small,  strong  points  such  as  are 
described  above  might  well  form  an  element  of  the  defenses  of  the 
larger  supporting  point.  Within  the  defended  perimeter  should  be 
shelters  for  the  garrison  and  a  series  of  cover,  support,  and  reserve 
trenches,  and  communicating  and  approach  trenches,  many  of  them 
prepared  for  firing. 

In  this  way  the  interior  is  cut  up  into  compartments,  and  the 
scheme  of  defense  is  so  organized  that  even  if  the  enemy  succeeds  in 
establishing  himself  at  some  point  in  the  perimeter,  an  unbroken 
front  can  still  be  presented  to  him  and  the  defender's  hold  on  the 
locality  is  practically  undisturbed. 

110.  Machine  arnns  play  an  important  part  in  the  defense,  and 
alternative  emplacements  should  be  numerous.  The  siting  of  the 
emplacements  (fig.  120)  should  be  very  carefully  considered  so  as  to 
disperse  the  guns  laterally  and  In  depth,  and  will  largely  govern  the 
general  design  of  the  defenses.  A  supporting  point  should  not  offer 
a   concentrated  artillery  target,   and  its  reduction  by  bombardment 
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should  be  a  difficult  and  lengthy  operation,  entailing  a  Tast  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition. 

111.  It  will  be  noted  that  figure  117  is  a  diagram  of  part  of  a  sup- 
porting point.  Reserve  trenches  and  approaches  thereto  are  not  indi- 
cated. Based  on  the  assumptions  that  wire  entanglements  are  21 
feet  wide ;  that  firing  trenches  are  constructed  in  squad  lengths  of  18 
feet  with  6-foot  traverses  between  adjacent  squad  trenches ;  that  a 
half  company  contains  eight  squads,  a  half  company:  being  in  each 
of  firing  and  support  trenches ;  and  that  the  support  trenches  are 
60  yards  in  rear  of  the  firing  trenches,  it  has  been  calculated  that  it 
would  require  4,450  man-hours  of  work  to  build  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porting point  as  represented  on  Plate  III,  exclusive  of  revetment, 
divided  approximately  as  follows  : 

Man-hours. 

Firing  trench  and  attached  works 650 

Cover  trench  and  attached  works '. 1,  050 

Support  and  local  trenches  and  attached  works 1, 100 

Approaches  and  attached  works 450 

Entanglements 1, 200 

Should  all  men  in  every  squad  of  the  16  squads  forming  the  com- 
pany occupying  the  position  work  it  would  require  35  hours  to  com- 
plete the  work  mentioned,  or  probably  at  least  five  days,  assuming 
each  man  works  seven  hours  a  day,  that  the  work  can  be  so  laid  out 
as  to  usefully  employ  each  man  for  that  time,  and  that  the  men  are 
experienced  in  class  of  work  to  which  assigned. 
The  materials  of  construction  required  include : 
Approximately  86,000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
Approximately  20,000  linear  feet  of  round  timber, 
Approximatelv  110,000  feet  of  wire, 
besides  sandbags,  pickets,  roofing  paper,  rope,  nails,  etc.     The  labor 
required  to  collect  these  materials  is  not  included  above. 

112.  Vlllagres  of  masonry  construction  placed  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense make  the  best  kind  of  supporting  point  (fig.  2).  If  the  defense 
is  properly  organized,  their  capture  has  usually  proved  a  long  and 
costly  operation.  Cellars  with  their  roofs  shored  up  and  reinforced 
form  excellent  shelters,  and  good  communications  entirely  underground 
can  be  made  by  breaking  through  from  cellar  to  cellar.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  defense  of  a  village  is  similar  to  that  described  for  a 
supporting  point.  The  field  of  fire  for  interior  lines  of  resistance  must 
be  Improved  wherever  necessary  by  the  thorough  demolition  of  build- 
ings and  the  removal  or  spreading  of  d^rls. 

These  strong  points  and  supporting  points  should  alwavs  have  a 
continuous  obstacle  around  them.  In  addition,  anv  interior  trench 
which  may  under  the  scheme  of  defense  become  a  line  of  resistance 
should  also  be  covered  by  a  wire  entanglement. 

Unity  of  command  is  an  important  thing  in  the  defense  of  one 
of  these  works,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  designed  for  a 
garrison  of  a  complete  unit. 

113.  The  supporting  points  must  be  within  supporting  distance  of 
each  other;  that  is,  effective  infantry  fire  must  be  .able  to  reach  the 
middle  of  the  interval  between  adjacent  centers  of  resistance.  The 
Intervals  are  closed  by  dummy  trenches  so  as  to  deceive  both  the  aerial 
observers  and  the  assaulting  troops  of  the  enemy.  The  attacking 
force  will  ultimately  push  into  the  intervals  and  may  surround  the 
supporting  points,  but  it  is  necessary  to  capture  the  latter  before  the 
attack  can  pass  on.  It  is  stated  that  the  power  of  the  defense,  under 
present  conditions,  does  not  consist  In  holding  the  firing  trenches  or 
even  the  support  trenches,  but  lies  In  the  ability  to  organize  and  launch 
the  counterattack.  The  attack  and  capture  of  the  firing  trenches  is 
not  so  difficult  with  efficient  artillery  preparation,  but  the  holding  of 
the  captured  trenches  against  a  powerful  counterattack  from  the  line 
of  trenches  next  farther  back  is  tne  key  of  success. 
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The  commanders  of  sectors  do  not  count  on  holding  their  firing 
trenches  in  case  of  violent  attack,  but  always  have  arrangements  made 
In  every  detail  for  a  counterattack.  If  the  counterattack  falls,  the 
final  resistance  Is  made  in  the  strong  points  that  form  the  reserve 
trenches  of  the  supporting  point.  Supporting  points  have  been  usually 
the  cause  of  failure  of  attacks  on  Intrenched  lines  in  the  present  war. 
Thev  are  considered  absolutely  essential. 

114.  In  the  sketches  Illustrating  supporting  points  the  features  to 
be  especially  noted  are  : 

Two  companies  In  the  firing  line,  one  In  support,  and  one  in  reserve. 
Double  line  of  trenches  In  front  line ;  double  line  of  trenches  in  sup- 
port :  communicating  and  cover  trenches  behind  the  firing  trenches  of 
first  line,  support  lines,  and  in  strong  points,  two  distinct  lines  of 
wire  entanglement  In  front  of  first  line;  the  whole  supporting  point 
divided  into  two  longitudinal  sections,  each  protected  in  fiank  by 
wire ;  each  longitudinal  section  divided  transversely  into  three  parts, 
viz,  the  firing  trenches,  the  support  trenches,  and  the  reserve  trenches, 
each  in  turn  completely  surrounded  by  wire  and  each  protected  with 
trenches  arranged  for  firing  faced  to  the  rear  as  well  as  to  the  front 
and  flanks ;  passages  through  the  wire  of  the  first  line  made  continu- 
ous through  the  two  lines,  but  always  in  the  reentrants. 

Listening  posts  in  front  of  each  fiting  trench  of  the  first  line, 
placed  between  the  two  systems  of  wire. 

Machine  guns  of  the  first  line  In  reentrants.  Those  on  the  fianks 
to  sweep  the  intervals  between  this  center  of  resistance  and  those 
adjacent  to  it. 

Communicatinff  and  approach  trenches  provided  with  firing  para- 
pets, mostly  facing  outward  toward  the  wire  of  each  section  of  the 
supporting  point. 

115.  Three  companies  in  the  firing  line,  each  with  one-half  In  sup- 
port ;  one  company  in  reserve. 

Wire  surrounds  at  least  two  distinct  portions  of  each  company 
front. 

Wire  protects  the  two  flanks  of  each  communicating  trench. 

Wire  divides  the  supporting  point  into  three  distinct  portions. 

Passages  through  the  wire  in  the  front  line  are  all  In  tne  reentrants. 

The  suporting  point  Is  prepared  for  all-round  defense. 

The  emplacements  for  the  machine  guns  of  the  front  line  are  In 
reentrants  to  sweep  the  front  of  the  wire. 

The  communicating  and  approach  trenches  are  arranged  for  firing 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  their  length. 

Communicating  and  cover  trenches  extend  behind  nearly  all  of  the 
firing  trenches. 

The  railroad  cut  and  fill  are  not  prepared  for  defense,  because  for 
one  reason  they  are  too  well  located  on  the  general  map  in  possession 
of  the  enemy. 

115i.  Arrangements  must  be  made  for  reconnaissance  parties  and 
for  attacking  columns  to  debouch  conveniently  through  openings  in 
the  line  of  defense  protected  by  movable  obstacles.  These  openings- 
must  be  under  the  fire  of  th«  support  trenches. 

Support  trenches  are  from  1 00  to  200  yards  In  rear  of  the  front-line 
defenses.  They  are  not  continuous  as  a  rule.  Their  purpose  Is  ta 
limit  the  retreat  of  a  fraction  which  may  have  been  thrust  back  tem- 
porarily from  the  front  line  and  to  give  time  for  the  reserves  to 
arrive  and  counterattack. 

116.  Farther  to  the  rear  Is  a  line  of  strong  points  garrisoned  by^ 
local  reserves  supporting  the  firing  trenches  and  the  support  trenches, 
and  sweeping  with  Its  fire  all  the  ground  in  rear  of  the  forward 
lines.  These  strong  points  are  less  numerous  and  less  developed 
than  tbose  forward  and  are  surrounded  by  obstacles.  The  intervals 
between  strong  points  are  filled  with  obstacles  arranged  to  allow 
passages  for  the  debouching  of  troops  In  reserve  when  used  in  counter 
attacks ;  these  counter  attacks  may  be  made  by  the  garrison  of  the 
reserve  trenches  of  a  battalion  supporting  point  or  by  the  regiments* 
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reserves;  the  passages  are  properly  covered  by  fire.  About  balf  the 
crests  are  furnished  with  loopholes,  and  the  other  half  with  un- 
covered parapets,  which  permit,  at  the  moment  of  assault,  the  most 
rapid  fire.  Machine  guns  and  light  artillery  may  also  be  used  advan- 
tageously when  available.  It  is  important  to  airect  the  axis  of  the 
loopholes  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  firing  into  the  adjacent  sup- 
porting or  strong  points. 

The  reason  for  breaking  a  front  or  indenting  a  line  to  provide 
flanking  fire,  is  that  a  rifleman  fires  ordinarily  at  right  angles  to  the 
crest  of  his  trench  or  not  more  than  30°  on  each  side  of  such  direc- 
tion. Do  not  count  too  much  on  oblique  fire,  especially  to  the  right 
oblique,  as  the  latter  requires  a  displacement  of  the  usual  position  of 
the  soldier. 

117.  Intrenched  Bones  In  rear  of  the  first  aone. — ^These 
may  consist  of  an  intrenched  zone  2  to  3  miles  in  rear  of  the  first 
zone,  usually  behind  a  protecting  ridge  or  crest,  and  connected  with 
the  first  zone  by  artificial  or  natural  communications  that  furnish 
fairly  good  concealment  from  the  enemy's  view  and  artilleij.  A 
more  elaborate  defense  may  cover  a  zone  in  rear  4  to  5  miles 
deep,  in  which  every  point  of  tactical  impo^'tance  iS  fortified  by  sup- 
porting points  as  already  described.  Troops  occupying  these  points 
can  breaK  up  the  attack  of  a  'hostile  force  that  may  have  penetrated 
the  front  system,  delay  the  further  advance,  and  facilitate  counter- 
attack. They  also  furnish  a  framework  on  which,  by  digging  trenches 
connecting  tne  supporting  points,  a  new  line  can  be  quickly  con- 
structed to  hold  against  vigorous  attack. 

One  or  more  similar  zones  may  be  constructed  farther  to  the  rear. 

118.  Flanks. — If  the  flanks  of  an  intrenched  position  do  not  rest 
on  impassable  obstacles  they  may  be  turned  by  an  active  enemy,  unless 
special  defensive  arrangements  are  made.  The  best  method  is  to 
refuse  the  flanks  gradually  by  trenches  in  echelon  until  some  sup- 
porting point  is  reached.  The  flanking  trenches  should  not  be  turned 
obliquely  to  the  main  front,  as  this  exposes  them  to  enfilade  and 
does  not  seriously  increase  the  circuit  of  a  turning  movement. 

119.  Trace. — A  common  tendency  is  to  make  the  trace  too  straight. 
An  irregular  line  with  frequent  salients  and  reentrants  gives  greater 
facilities  for  concentration  of  fire  over  any  desired  area  and  for  the 
most  effective  employment  of  machine  guns.  Such  a  trace  will  expose 
short  lengths  of  trench  to  enfilade  fire,  but  the  effect  can  be  reduced 
by  proper  traverses.  The  enemy's  Ijne  will  also  be  in  salients  and 
reentrants  and  will  be  equally  exposed  to  enfilade  from  our  side. 

Minor  irregularity  of  trace  is  essential  and  should  always  be  ob- 
tained. The  creation  of  large  salients  to  include  an  important  tac- 
tical point  will  depend  upon  the  following  important  conditions : 

(a)  Whether  the  possession  of  the  point  in  question  by  us  will 
facilitate  future  offensive  action  without  unduly  weakening  our  line. 

(&)  Whether  its  possession  by  the  enemy  will  seriously  threaten 
the  security  of  our  trenches. 

The  permissible  traces  for  communicating  and  approach  trenches 
are  the  indented  line,  easy  to  dispute  in  case  of  attack,  and  the  zig- 
zag, which  gives  better  defilade.  The  litters  evacuating  wounded 
move  more  readily  in  the  latter  trace. 

The  best  type  is  the  winding  one,  but  the  curves  must  be  suffi- 
ciently pronounced  to  give  real  protection  against  enfilade  fire.  If 
traverses  are  used  in  communicating  and  approach  trenches  the  best 
kind  is  the  island  traverse  with  the  trench  going  round  it  on  both 
sides. 

120.  Concealment. — Aerial  reconnaissance  makes  concealment  of 
a  position  impossible,  but  Isolated  works  and  gun  emplacements  can 
be  hidden  and  trenches  in  woods  may  escape  observation  if  clearing 
is  not  overdone.  Airplane  photographs  show  clearly  every  trench 
and  traverse  in  open  country,  and  even  wire  entanglements.  Never- 
theless every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  work  inconspicuous, 
to  dftoeiye  the  observers  by  dummy  trenches,  to  avoid  paths  or  tracks 
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that  call  attention  to  works  otherwise  well  hidden,  and  to  avoid  the 
construction  of  fresh  trenches  immediately  before  an  attack  which 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  an  attack  was  intended.  Work  done  on 
buildings  themselves  is  easily  concealed  from  air  observers,  but  the 
existence  of  trenches  around  or  leading  to  a  building  gives  a  clear 
indication  of  its  occupation. 

121.  Bntldlnffs. — Substantial  buildings  found  close  to  the  line 
of  defense  may  be  demolished  or  they  may  be  occupied.  The  deci- 
sion depends  generally  on  two  points,  whether  thev  have  cellars  which 
can  be  improved  into  good  cover  and  whether  ft  is  possible  to  de- 
molish them.  Buildings  draw  artillery  fire  and  unless  good  cover 
can  be  constructed  in  connection  with  them  they  are  nothing  but 
shell  traps.  Solid  blocks  of  buildings  with  cellars  can  be  made  into 
good  cover  as  a  rule  and  had  better  be  occupied.  A  building  without 
cellars  may  be  left  out  of  the  line  if  it  can  be  so  efltectively  demol- 
ished as  to  afford  no  cover  to  the  enemy. 

122.  'Woods. — A  position  from  30  to  50  yards  inside  the  edge  of  the 
wood  will  afford  concealment  from  observation  and  accurate  artillery 
fire  and  will  deny  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  the  enemy.  The  front 
edge  should  under  no  circumstances  be  occupied  as  it  furnishes  an 
excellent  range  mark  for  the  hostile  artillery. 

If  a  wood  has  to  be  left  unoccupied  in  the  immediate  front  of  an 
intrenched  line  special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  concen- 
tration of  fire  on  the  near  edge  of  the  wood  and  on  the  ground 
between  it  and  the  front  trench. 

123.  BXBCUTION  OF  FIRIiDH^'ORKS. — Tracing  is  the  opera- 
tion of  marking  on  the  ground  the  lines  which  determine  the  horizon- 
tal limits  of  cutting  andf  embankment.  Profllins  is  the  operation  of 
Indicating  the  actual  positions  of  such  lines  and  slopes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  proper  sectional  dimensions  of  trench,  ditch, 
and  parapet. 

Traclngr  and  profllincr  are  not  independent  operations.  The  trace 
depends  upon  the  profile  and  the  profile  upon  tne  trace.  They  will 
be  considered  together  under  one  title.  For  shelter  trenches  the 
profile  is  standardized,  and  the  proper  parapet  results  from  the  exca- 
vation of  the  necessary  trench.  The  trace  may  be  roughly  deter- 
mined as  circumstances  permit.  The  alignment  of  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers will  do,  if  nothing  better  is  possible.  Heavy  works  will  not 
often  be  built  under  fire,  but  if  they  are,  the  same  rules  must  govern. 
For  such  works,  executed  deliberately,  the  following  plan  may  be 
follo^vfid  * 

(1)  (a)  Establish  the  trace.  Place  the  eye  at  the  level  of  the 
Interior  crest. 

'6)  Mark  out  the  trace  with  stones  or  stakes. 
lo)  Mark  out  the  points  of  change  of  direction  (maximum  120**). 
id)  Mark  the  position  of  each  traverse  after  each  squad  of  6  or 
8  men  (minimum  thickness  of  traverse  2  yards). 

(2)  Place  the  men  with  their  arms  and  tools  by  such  steps  as  the 
tactical  conditions  of  the  moment  demand. 

(3)  Place  the  packs  and  rifies  on  the  rear  side,  the  rifle  within 
reach. 

(4)  Mark  out  the  tasks  in  width  and  length  by  means  of  a  mark 
made  on  the  ground  with  a  pick.  Mark  out  the  traverses  to  be 
made. 

(5)  Strip  the  grass  from  the  width  of  the  excavation.  Make  rap- 
Idly  with  these  fragments  of  earth  and  grass  a  mask  or  small 
parapet,  with  steep  slope  on  the  side  of  the  workers ;  raise  it  to 
16  inches.  (The  piling  up  of  earth  on  it  will  reduce  it  later  to 
1  foot.) 

(6)  Dig  as  nearly  vertically  as  practicable.  The  slope  should 
not  exceed  10/1,  except  around  the  traverses,  where  It  may  be 
reduced  to  15/1  or  20/1.  As  soon  as  the  parapet  affords  sufficient 
protection,  the  workers,  designated  beforehand,  make  the  traverses. 
They  are  commenced  at  the  two  ends. 
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(7)  Conceal  the  trench  bv  means  of  turf  taken  previously  from 
the  sites  of  the  parapet  and  parados  and  give  to  these  the  appear- 
ance of  the  original  ground. 

(8)  Arrange  communications  concealed  from  view  (by  brush, 
etc.). 

(9)  Proceed  with  the  individual  and  collective  arrangements  (firing 
banquettes,  notches  or  loopholes,  drainage,  shelters  (overhead  cover), 
revetment,  steps,  ladders,  obstacles,  etc.) 

124.  (A)   T06L9  ATAIIiABLBt 

Portable  tools  for  eacii  Infaittry  compaay — 
34  pick  mattocks  with  carriers. 
17  wire  cutters  with  carriers. 

8  hand  axes  with  carriers. 

9  bolos  with  scabbards. 
68  shovels  with  carriers. 

Of  vrbicb  eaeh  sqnad  carrtea — 

2  pick  mattocks  with  carrier. 
1  wire  cutter  with  cafrier. 

4  shovels  with  carriers. 
1  hand  axe  or  bolo  with  carrier. 
Heavjr  tntrenchlBS  tool*  for  each  infamtrjr  regrinient- 
26  axes. 

7  crowbars. 
150  pick  mattocks. 
450  sandbags. 
13  saws,  hand. 
13  saws,  two-man. 
300  shovels. 

Everv  infantry  battalion  combat  train  carries  16  axes,  16  pickaxes, 
and  16  short-handled  shovels  supplied  by  Quartermaster  Corps. 
(G.  O.  No.  39,  W.  D.,  1915.)  Every  escort  wagon  supplied  by  the 
(Quartermaster  Corps  is  equipped  with  1  axe,  1  pickaxe,  and  1 
spade,  which  in  an  emergency  might  be  impressed  for  use  in 
intrenching. 

(B)   TOOLS  FOR  CATALRYt 
Portable  tools  for  each  cavalrT*  troop — 

8  halchets,  with  covers. 
24  picks,  with  covers. 
72  shovels. 

105  wire  cutters. 
1  sledge  hammer. 
Of  wkleh  each  fowr  •arrica— 
4  wire  cutters. 

3  shovels. 
1  pick. 

Hearr  Intremehla^  tools  for  each  regriment — 

26  axes. 

7  crowbars. 

150  pick  mattocks. 

13  saws,  hand. 

IS  saws,  two-man. 

300  shovels. 

450  sandbags. 

Every  cavalry  squadron  combat  train  carries  16  axes,  16  pickaxes, 
and  16  short-handled  shovels  supplied  by  Quartermaster  Corps.  Every 
escort  wagon  supplied  bv  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  equipped  with 
one  axe,  one  pickaxe,  and  one  spade,  which  in  an  emergency  might  be 
impressed  for  use  in  intrenching. 

125.  When  a  cavalry  or  infantry  regiment  is  attached  to  and  serv- 
ing with  a  brigade  or  a  division,  the  intrenching-tool  wagon  and  con- 
tents will  be  transferred  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  engineer 
train  of  the  brigade  or  division.  When  the  regiment  is  permanently 
detached  from  the  brigade  or  division  the  intrenching-tool  wngon 
will  be  transferred  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  supplv  company 
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of  tbe  reglmeut.     Id  caao  nf  tranafar.  formal  invoices  and  lecelpta 
should  be  uwd, 

Wbeii  in  tbe  engineer  traiD,  Intreucblng-tool  wagoae  and  oalQte  ace 
not  reserved  for  tbe  particular  regiments  to  wblch  the;  partaiged 
prior  to  transfer  to  the  train,  but  are  to  be  Bsslgned  a»  clrcumatancea 
require.  Bometlmes  scTeral  outOta  ma;  be  profitably  utilized  br  a 
BlnEle  r^ment. 


or  three  companies ;  a  regiment.  < 
one  or  mar*  reglmeotB. 

Tbe  party  Is  dlTlded  Into  two  or  more  rellefn,  and  taerc  also  the 

Erlndpfe  of  keeping  organliatlons  Intact  appUe*.  If  a  regiment  la  to 
".  used  In  three  reliefs,  each  should  consist  of  an  entire  battalion. 
This  should  be  sdbered  to  even  If  It  mnbes  reliefs  of  somewhat  un- 
equal strength.      The    totsl    number      '   ~"' — '"    ~' — "    '" '""" 


than  file  number  of  men  that  are  to  be  worked  simultaneously. 
■■    -  ....  ...         han  bv  time.     Tbe  amount 

plainly  Indicated  and  tbe 


ntated  by  work  rather  than  bv  tim. 
.  .._  — t   — i,_fl *  t,  plainly  in^ 


officers   and   ooncommisaloned   otBcera   of  each   organlza 


dismissed. 

12T.  T«  place  a  relief  on  tbe  worlE.  tbe  organlzatloDB  comprising 
It  approach  the  tools  In  column  of  fllee,  rlflea  slung,  paag  between  tbe 
_,!.„  _#  ...._   -t — ._  _.j  (jjg  right  and  picks  on  the  left.     Engineer 
•  ^-  ■-  '     the  men  as  they  pass,  eacb  taan 

.„_. .■  a  pick  In  hlB  left.  The  corporal 

itDself  aloQ^Blde  tbe  rear  file  of  hie  equad  and 

two  sbDvets  sboiild  b 


piles  e 

if  tools. 

soldier 

s  at  each  pile  hand 

tnking 

a  abov. 

!l  in  his  rlgh 

ad  lesde 

r  places  hliDB 
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two  boon,  and  the  relief  Is  reqoUied  to  flalsii  It  and  no  more,  whettia* 
It  takes  leas  or  more  time.  For  tbe  first  work  tbe  soli  Is  apt  to  be 
loose  and  tbe  lift  Is  Icssy  so  tbat  a  sU^tlj  greater  task  sboald  be 

gren  to  tbe  first  relief  tban  to  tbe  second.  Assnmiiig  men  at  5-foot 
tenrals  and  negleetlng  fractions,  tbe  nnmb^  of  boars'  work  re- 
oolred  to  tbrew  vp  a  parapet  is  tbe  section  of  tbe  parapet  In  sqnare 
feet  dlrlded  bj  5  for  easj,  4  for  medlnm,  and  and  2|  for  bard  sou. 

129.  Flnehiff  tbe  workeva  mmA  exeestttes  tlie  werlE« — ^Tbe  men 
are  divided  Into  working  groups  composed  of  tbose  wbo  are  to  work 
at  a  common  task.  Gronp  tasks  are  laid  off  at  sucb  Intervals  up  to 
6  feet,  as  uulj  be  determined  br  conditions  affecting  tbe  work,  as  time 
aTailable,  tools,  cbaracter  of  tbe  work,  and  tbe  soil. 

Begin  work  bj  digging  downward  so  as  to  corer  oneself  from  the 
front  as  rapldlj  as  possible.  Commence  tbe  parapet  In  sucb  a  way 
as  to  make  rapidly  a  mask  with  a  steep  slope  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
workers.  Work  under  fire  is  done  at  nl^t.  Tbe  men  must  keep  abso- 
lute sllrace,  lie  down  Immediately  on  the  ground  wben  rockets  appear, 
and  resume  their  work  wben  tbe  llgbt  bas  disappeared. 

130.  DovMe  irABflrs. — When  men  are  plenty,  tools  scarce,  or 
time  presses,  a  task  may  be  completed  In  about  two-tblrds  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary time  by  detailing  two  men  at  each  set  of  tools.  In  tbls  case  the 
organizations  march  to  tbe  tools  In  columns  of  twos,  tbe  right  file  tak- 
ing sboyels  and  the  left  file  picks.  The  two  gangs  change  off  at  fre- 
quent intervals  and  tbe  men  work  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

131.  Shapteff  bottem  at  treMchen. — ^Tbe  digger  left  to  bis  own 
devices  will  make  tbe  bottom  of  the  communlcatfiig  trench  concave; 
tbe  mud  will  then  settle  to  tbe  center,  which  tbe  men's  feet  will  soften 
and  gradually  wear  down.  Wben  the  trench  is  cleaned  the  mud  will 
be  taken  out  in  a  series  of  holes  alone  the  center,  making  walking 
rery  dlAcult.  Tbls  is  a  detail  tbat  should  be  insisted  on  wben  work  is 
going  at  a  high  rate  in  tbe  first  line  and  a  shift  of  workers  is  on  every 
night.  It  has  been  reported  that  more  men  are  injured  by  sprains 
than  by  band  grenades  and  bombs,  and  a  sprain  lays  a  man  up  for  a 
month.  Tbe  bottom  of  tbe  trench  should  therefore  be  made  convex 
or  rounded  upward  Just  like  tbe  cross  section  of  a  good  road.  No 
other  form  should  be  allowed. 

132.  Stairs  or  steps  from  the  bottom  of  communicating  trenches 
to  tbe  ground  level  are  Important  at  all  crossings  where  possible  ,and 
bridges  over  lateral  trenches  will  furnish  practically  a  roadway  parallel 
to  the  main  communicating  trenches  for  use  at  night  or  during  an  in- 
termission in  tbe  artillery  bombardments. 

133.  ConstraetloB  uader  lire. — Tbe  first  object  is  to  get  some 
sort  of  cover  as  quickly  as  possible  for  tbe  firing  line.  Tbe  individual 
men  start  to  dig  pits  for  themselves  Just  where  they  are  stopped  by 
tbe  enemy's  fire.  As  soon  as  may  be  these  pits  are  then  Joined  to  form 
a  continuous  firing  trench.  This  trench  may  form  the  ultimate  front 
firing  trench  and  tne  cover  trench  be  subsequently  dug  back  of  it,  or  it 
may  become  the  cover  trench,  and  new  firing  trenches  may  be  dug  In 
front  by  pushing  forward  at  intervals.  Tbe  question  of  proper  trav- 
erses for  the  final  trench  should  be  considered  in  the  spacing  of  tbe 
first  constructed  pits  and  In  Joining  them  up  to  form  a  trench.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  traverses  formed  out  of  tbe  original  undisturbed 
ground. 

If  tbe  first  dug  trench  is  to  form  tbe  cover  trench,  tbe  next  step 
after  completing  It  Is  to  push  forward  T-heads  to  the  front  to  form 
the  firing  bays. 

Tbe  work  of  digging  tbe  individual  firine  pits  wlU  be  begun  by  the 
infantry  troops  senerallv  with  their  Intrenching  tools.  Troops  should, 
therefore,  be  well  practiced  in  digging  themselves  in  by  nlgnt  or  day 
with  these  tools. 

Heavier,  more  effective  tools  should  be  brought  up  to  the  firing  line 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  plan  for  an  advance  should  provide  for 
a  certain  number  of  digging  tools  in  addition  to  tbe  intrenching  tools 
accompanying  tbe  attack,  and  this  number  should  be  supplemented  as 
early  as  possible  by  every  pick  and  shovel  available. 


It  may  be  necessary  te  wait  until  dark  before  a  latfe  number  of 
tools  can  be  brought  up  and  serious  work  attempted,  but  it  is  some- 
times possiMe  under  the  coTerins  fire  of  artillery  to  die  a  continuous 
trench  by  day.  In  any  case  eTery  effort  must  be  made  to  get  good 
trenehes  dug  as  soon  as  possible  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to 
get  some  wire  entanglement  in  front  of  the  trench,  as  this  giyes  a 
feeling  of  security  to  the  workers^ 

During  the  first  day  or  two  the  new  line  will  be  bombarded  heavily 
and  probably  counterattacked.  If  the  front  tnench  la  c<Mistnicted  In 
the  first  instance  very  close  to  the  eaemy's  line  it  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  counterattack,  and  if  the  ensMy  succeeds  in  breaking 
through  the  line  at  a  time  when  there  are  no  defenses  prepared 
behind  it  he  may  force  a  retirement  on  a  large  front.  The  con- 
struction of  support  trenches  100  to  200  yards  in  rear  of  the  front 
line  and  of  reserve  trenches  should  therefore  be  proceeded  with 
simultaneously. 

134.  At  nigrkt. — If  the  offensive  open  attack  has  to  be  given  up 
temporarily  and  the  enemy  is  found  in  a  prepared  fortified  line  a 
more  gradual  and  concealed  method  of  approach  has  to  be  adopted. 
A  line  of  trenches  is  constructed  in  the  first  place  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance, sav  500  to  600  yards  or  even  more,  from  the  enemy's  front 
trench,  the  exact  distance  depending  on  the  ground  and  the  facili- 
ties for  cover.  This  line  is  made  fairlv  strong  and  complete  before 
any  further  advance  is  attempted.  Then  unoer  cover  of  darkness 
or  fog  and  perhaps  of  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  front  line 
a  new  trench  is  constructed  at  a  distance  of  200  to  300  yards  from 
the  enemy.  From  this  line  further  advance  is  usually  made  by  sap. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
dig  a  line  within  easy  reach  of  small  counterattacks,  there  is  a  com- 
pleted  line  ready  behind  the  new  line,  to  stop  further  progress  by 
the  enemy  if  the  new  line  is  counterattacked  and  broken. 

1.35.  Bnaployment  of  enirtneem. — ^The  numerical  insufficiency 
of  engineers  both  during  the  preparation  of  the  terrain  and  during 
the  combat  has  developed  in  more  than  one  case  during  the  European 
war. 

As  soon  as  the  first  wave  of  the  assault  starts,  engineer  units  <or 
other  troops)  posted  previously  should  connect  the  parallel  of  depar- 
ture with  the  enemy's  first-line  trench.  When  this  part  of  the  terrain 
has  been  crossed  by  approach  trenches  there  will  be  covered  ap- 
proaches right  into  the  enemy  lines.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
general  orders  about  this  matter ;  the  attack  order  must  specify 
accurately  that  such  and  sueh  approach  trenches  will  at  once  be 
prolonged  to  the  conquered  trench  so  that  everyone  will  know  in 
advance  and  make  use  of  them  the  first  day.  These  could  well  be 
used  by  artillery  observers  who  must  personally  follow  closely  the 
infantry  attack,  and  then  come  back  through  these  trenches  and 
telephone  instructions  or  information  to  their  batteries  in  regard 
to  the  points  reached  by  the  infantry. 

SIBGBS. 

136.  The  attack  by  regular  approaches  of  a  strongly  fortified  place 
involves  mainly  the  principles  and  devices  previously  discussed,  but 
their  emplojrment  is  under  conditions  so  different  from  those  resulting 
from  the  contact  of  two  mobile  forces  as  to  require  separate  treatment. 
What  follows  is  not  a  complete  presentation  of  the  subject  of  sieges, 
but  only  of  such  features  as  are  concerned  with  engineering  duties 
on  the  side  of  the  attack. 

I^e  differences  referred  to  are  principally — 
Ouns  of  heavier  caliber  will  be  encountered. 
The  terrain  being  well  known  to  the  defense,  all  fire  will  be  more 

accurate. 
High-angle  fire  will  be  extensively  employed*  and  angles  of  fall 
of  30^  and  greater  must  be  expected. 
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Some  trencb  work  must  be  executed  under  elose  fire  and  mirat 
gain  ground  to  the  front.     A  yariation  either  way  from  its 
proper  direction  will  lose  ground  or  else  expose  the  trench  to 
enfilade,  so  that  accurate  tracing  is  of  great  importance. 
At  the  same  time  these  conditions  of  sieges  are  more  alike  in  differ- 
ent times  and  places  than  those  of  operations  with  mobile  forces,  and 
the  best  ways  of  doing  some  things  can  be  stated  for  sieges  with  more 
confidence  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  fleldworks; 

137.  The  first  step  toward  the  reduction  of  a  fortress  is  to  cut 
off  communication  of  the  occupants  with  the  outside  world.  This  is 
done  by  a  rapid  movement  of  a  relatively  small  force  followed  by 
reinforcements  sufficient  to  hold  a  line  entirely  around  the  place  ana 
beyond  the  range  of  its  artillery,  say,  2 J  to  3  miles  from  its  main 
lines  of  defense.  This  line  is  called  the  line  of  tnventinent,  and 
the  belt  of  territory  immediately  outside  of  it  occupied  by  the  invest- 
ing force  is  called  the  xone  of  Investment.  Whether  this  line 
must  be  occupied  continuously  will  depend  upon  its  nsfture.  As  much 
must  be  actually  occupied  or  commanded  as  could  be  used  bv  the 
besieged  for  exit  or  entrance.  The  line  of  investment  is  divided  into 
sections,  preferably  so  chosen  that  a  unit  of  command  can  be  assigned 
to  each. 

138.  Troops  asslgrned  to  a  section  of  the  zone  ot  investment 
begin  at  once  to  reconnoiter  it  and  put  it  in  the  best  possible  state 
of  defense.  Artificial  or  accidental  features  are  prepared 
and  strengthened,  intrendmients  thrown  up  where  required,  com- 
nmnications  made  and  improved  through  and  between  sections, 
and  telegrraph  and  telephone  lines  established  around  the  zone 
and  to  headquarters.  Bvery  means  must  be  utilized  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  ground  inside  the  zone.  The  time  which  must  elapse  before 
the  siege  material  can  be  brought  up  will  permit  a  great  deal  of  such 
work  to  be  done. 

The  real  attack  or  systematic  approach  is  pushed  inward  from  a 
few  points  only  of  the  zone  of  investment,  usually  one  or  two.  The 
side  on  which  these  approaches  are  to  be  made  will  be  determined  by 
the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  best  communication  with  the  base. 

(2)  The  best  terrain  for  battery  positions  and  approaches  under 
natural  cover. 

(3)  The  most  favorable  ground  for  construction  and  operation  of 
siege  railways. 

(4)  The  easiest  digging. 

(5)  The  most  important  consequences  of  success. 

The  first  condition  will  usually  be  controlling,  unless  one  of  the 
others  is  prohibitory.  If  the  zone  of  investment  is  favorable  and 
ample  siege  railway  equipment  is  available,  the  attack  may  be  con- 
ducted from  points  somewhat  removed  from  the  main  terminus  of  the 
supply  line. 

139.  The  main  defensive  line  of  an  important  fortress  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  detached  forts.  To  breach  such  a  line  one  fort 
at  least,  more  often  two,  must  be  taken,  and  during  the  operation 
the  fire  of  the  one  on  each  side  must  be  kept  down.  If  two  forts 
are  to  be  reduced,  the  siege  will  consist  of  artillery  work  agalZBSt 
four  and  trench  work  against  the  middle  two  of  these. 

.When  the  front  of  attack  is  decided  the  main  enslateer  park 
is-  located,  out  of  reach-  of  the  defenders'  artillery,  convenient  to  the 
front  selected  and  to  the  main  supply  line,  and  connected  with  the 
latter  by  good  communications.  Here  is  assembled  all  the  siege 
material  pertaining  to  engineering  operations  as  fast  as  it  arrives, 
to  be  sorted  and  arranged  in  convenient  shape  for  selection  and 
forwarding  to  the  front  as  required. 

Sites  for  the  ntain  sieve  batteries  are  next  selected,  at  mod- 
erately long  range  from  the  forts,  2,500  to  4,000  yards,  and  for 
intermediate  parks  near  them  to  contain  materials  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  supply  of  the  batteries.    These  sites  are  con- 
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nected  by  a  belt  railroad  immediately  in  their  rear,  and  the  belt  line 
is  connected  with  the  main  park  at  one  or  more  places. 

140.  The  complete  investinar  force  must  be  heavily  rein- 
forced, ordinarily  about  doubled,  before  siege  operations  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  are  undertaken.  The  additional  force  will  be  concen- 
trated along  the  front  of  attack,  mainly  toward  its  center.  This 
and  the  investing  force  along  the  front  of  operations  are  sometimes 
called  siese  troops,  and  the  remainder  of  the  investing  force 
distinguished  as  investliur  troops.  The  siege  force  should  consist 
of  infantry,  engineers,  and  artillery  in  the  proportion  approximate 
of  83  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent,  respectively,  with  the 
proper  contingent  of  the  Signal  and  Hospital  Corps  and  supemumer' 
ary  engineers  and  ordnance  officers.  The  total  attacking  force  will 
range  from  2i  to  4  times  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 

141.  The  sleflre  artillery  will  probably  be  disposed  in  batteries 
of  4  pieces  or  less,  dispersed  as  much  as  concentration  of  fire  will 
permit,  and  sited  when  possible  on  the  reverse  slopes  of  ridges  or 
hills,  or  behind  timber,  and  will  employ  indirect  fire  almost  ex- 
clusively. 

Though  batteries  are  invisible,  the  high-angle  fire  of  the  defense 
will  reach  them,  as  the  enemy's  artillery  will  systematically  search 
all  reverse  slopes  within  range,  and  the  effect  of  shells  must  be  local- 
ized by  artificial  cover.  An  emplacement  for  each  gun  will  be  best. 
A  light  parapet  across  the  front  and  on  the  sides  will  answer.  A  4 
to  1  slope  is  the  most  convenient  inclination  of  ground.  Figure  122 
shows  a  typical  emplacement  for  such  a  slope.  Ample  bombproof 
cover  for  men  and  reserve  ammunition  should  be  provided,  preferably 
on  the  flanks.  Figure  121  shows  half  plans  of  two  types  used  by 
the  Japanese. 

On  level  grround  the  platforms  may  be  laid  on  the  natural  sur- 
face, the  guns  surrounded  by  a  splinter-proof  wall,  in  which  case 
rooms  of  sufficient  size  may  be  walled  off  between  the  guns  to  form 
service  magazines.  The  floors  of  the  magazines  may  oe  depressed 
sufficiently  to  permit  a  weatherproof  room  to  be  thrown  over  the 
ammunition,  below  the  crest  of  the  wall.  The  drainage  of  the  roof 
must  be  intercepted  before  it  runs  into  the  pit. 

142.  First  parallel. — When  the  siege  batteries  have  brought  the 
artillery  fire  of  the  defense  under  control  the  first  attempt  to  gain 
ground  to  the  front  is  made  by  opening  a  trench  generally  parallel 
to  the  line  of  investment  and,  if  possible,  within  1,200  yards  of  the 
enemy's  main  line.  During  the  day  the  outposts  are  advanced  to  or 
beyond  the  proposed  line,  to  permit  it  to  be  reconnoitered  and  its 
bearings  noted.  At  night  the  attack  is  pushed  more  strongly  and 
the  enemy  driven  in  as  far  as  possible  for  the  greater  safety  of  the 
working  parties. 

Traclnir. — As  soon  as  it  is  dark  enough  for  concealment  the 
tracing  is  began.  Bach  party  consists  of  one  engineer  officer,  one 
noncommissioned  officer,  and  a  private  for  each  50  yards  of  line  to 
be  traced.  The  outfit  consists  of  tracing  tape,  pegs,  mallets,  and 
measuring  rods.  The  tracing  tape  is  of  white  cotton,  50  yards  long, 
i  inch  wide,  and  marked  at  5-foot  intervals  by  weaving  or  printing. 
It  is  provided  with  a  loop  at  each  end  to  attach  to  a  stake  or  to 
another  tape.  The  officer  must  provide  himself  witn  a  compass  and 
means  of  reading  it  by  artificial  light.  (Reconnaissance.)  There 
should  be  a  tracing  party  for  each  800  yards  of  line,  at  least,  and 
more  will  be  better,  as  the  time  spent  in  tracing  is  lost  for  digging. 
It  will  be  most  advantageous  if  the  tracing  can  be  put  through  dur- 
ing the  twilight,  while  it  is  still  light  enough  to  see  the  ground  and 
read  the  compass,  but  too  dark  for  the  defenders  to  see  the  parties. 
The  parties  are  paraded,  outfitted,  and  moved  up  as  close  as  possible 
before  dark. 

The  officer,  provided  with  a  description  of  his  initial  point  and  the 
bearing  or  course  of  the  line  from  it,  proceeds  to  it,  his  party  foUow- 
ing  in  single  file.     Having  identified  the   initial   point,   the  officer 
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stations  a  sapper  there,  faces  him  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  and 
taking  the  end  of  his  tape,  marches  along  the  line  to  be  tracea,  fol- 
lowed l^  the  remainder  of  the  party.  When  the  tape  is  nearly  run 
out  the  sapper  checks  it,  and,  as  the  end  is  reached,  sets  a  stake 
between  his  heels  and  puts  the  loop  of  the  tape  over  it.  The  officer 
stations  the  second  sapper  at  the  front  end  of  the  first  tape,  facing 
in  the  direction  of  the  line,  and  proceeds  as  before.  When  the  second 
tape  is  run  out  the  second  sapper  sets  his  peg  and  puts  the  loop  of 
both  tapes  over  it.  The  operation  is  continued  until  all  the  tapes 
are  down.  The  officer  returns  to  the  rendeavous  of  the  working  party 
and  conducts  it  to  the  line.  Each  sapper  lies  down  at  his  peg,  facing 
the  initial  point,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  working  party  assists 
In  the  extension  along  his  tape. 

If  the  fire  of  the  defense  is  not  sufflcientlv  under  control,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  the  outposts  begin  the  first  parallel  by  digging 
pits,  or  short  lengths,  which  can  afterwards  be  extended  to  a  con- 
nection. 

143.  Approadae*  or  zigzag  trenches  must  be  traced  and  dug  on 
the  same  night  with  the  first  parallel,  connecting  it  with  cover  in  the 
rear.  There  should  be  at  least  three  such  approaches — at  right,  left, 
and  center. 

The  typical  trace  of  such  an  approach  is  shown  in  figure  123. 
The  branclftes  or  lear«  AB,  BC,  etc..  must  have  a  direction  such  that 
when  prolonged  they  will  pass  outside  of  the  extreme  point  on  the 
corresponding  fiank  from  which  the  defense  can  bring  fire  to  b^ir.  A 
leg  will  usually  be  not  more  than  100  feet  in  length. 

Tbe  tradiiir  of  approaclieM  for  simultaneous  digging  differs 
In  detail  but  little  from  that  of  the  parallel  already  described.  It  is 
more  difficult  because  the  line  is  broken,  and  greater  accuracy  is 
required.  Each  tracing  party  is  given  an  extra  man  for  each  angle. 
The  tape  is  run  continuously,  and.  as  each  angle  is  passed,  the  extra 
marker  stationed  there  cuts  the  tape  9  feet  from  the  angle  on  the 
back  course,  makes  the  long  end  fast  to  a  peg  at  the  cut,  and 
stretches  the  short  end  in  prolongation  of  the  forward  course  (fig. 
124)  to  mark  the  direction  of  a  return  carried  across  the  end  of  the 
back  leg  to  protect  it  from  enfilade.  The  return  may  be  from  10  to 
20  yards  long.  It  can  be  prolonged  from  this  short  end  of  tape  with- 
out further  tracing.  Approaches  so  traced  are  dug  simultaneously 
over  their  entire  length  the  same  as  the  parallel. 

144.  Tlie  dlgrirlnsr  of  approacbes  under  flre  differs  from 
ordinary  trench  work  in  that  it  is  done  progressively  from  one  end 
and  with  the  men  reasonably  protected  from  fire  while  doing  it. 
Tracing  is  dispensed  with.  Approaches  are  usually  called  saps,  the 
operation  of  aigeing  them  sapplni?,  and  the  skilled  men  sappers. 
The  end  at  which  digging  is  in  progress  is  called  the  sapliead. 

So  long  as  the  legs  can  be  given  the  direction  described  in  para- 
graph 143,  cover  is  needed  on  the  end  and  one  side  only.  This  form 
is  called  slnirle  «ap»  A  single  sap  gaining  ground  to  the  left  is 
called  a  left-banded,  and  to  the  right  a  riiirbt-banded,  sap.  The 
shovelers  work  right-handed  in  a  left-handed  sap,  and  the  reverse. 

When  the  saphead  is  very  close  to  the  enemy^s  line,  such  direction 
can  not  be  given,  and  coyer  is  required  on  the  end  and  both  sides. 
This  form  is  called  donble  sap. 

Slnirle  sap. — A  party  of  one  noncommiMioned  officer  and  8  sap- 

Sers  in  two  reliefs  works  at  the  saphead.  The  two  leading  sappers, 
OS.  1  and  2,  excavate  a  trench  41  feet  deep  and  just  wide  enough 
to  work  in,  throwing  the  earth  to  the  front  or  exposed  side.  They 
are  protected  in  front,  or  on  the  end  of  the  trench,  by  a  pile  of  half- 
filled  sand  bags,  60  or  60  in  number,  pUed  so  as  to  make  a  parapet 
2  feet  high.  The  sand  bags  should  be  smeared  with  mud  so  as  to 
show  the  color  of  the  soil.  No.  1,  kneeling  or  crouching,  undercuts 
the  end  breast  a  few  inches  and  brings  down  the  earth.  He  steps 
back  and  No.  2  takes  his  place  and  shovels  the  loose  eaith  out.  No.  1 
returns,  throws  forward  as  many  sand  bags  as  may  be  necessary  to 
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gain  ground,  using  a  fork  or  rolling  them  over  with  his  hands.  He 
then  undercuts  again  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  Nos.  3  and  4 
widen  the  trench  2  feet  and  raise  the  parapet,  also  forming  a  berm  12 
to  13  inches  wide. 

The  rate  of  advance  of  a  sap  is  only  2  to  4  feet  an  hour.  When 
half  a  yard  has  been  gained,  Nos.  1  and  2  exchange  places  and  when  a 
yard  is  gained  the  other  relief  comes  In.  At  each  change  of  reliefs 
the  men  who  were  Nos.  3  and  4  on  the  last  tour  take  1  and  2, 
Casualties  are  made  up  from  the  waiting  relief.  Generallyt  unless 
reduced  to  less  than  4  men,  the  detachment  must  work  without  rein- 
forcement until  the  regular  change  of  trench  reliefs. 

A  working  party  of  infantry,  25  feet  in  rear  of  tJie  sappers,  widens 
the  trench  to  10  feet.  Figure  125  shows  a  plan  and  sections  of  a  sin- 
gle sap,  and  figure  127  gives  a  perspective  view  of  a  left-handed  single 
sap  in  progress. 

Double  sap. — Two  parties  work  parallel  to  each  other,  Nos.  1 
and  2  leaving  a  4-foot  tongue  between  them,  which  is  taken  out  by  Nos. 
3  and  4.  No  widening  party  is  required.  Figure  126  shows  a  plan 
and  sections  of  a  double  sap. 

To  prevent  enfilade  the  direction  of  the  trench  is  changed  at 
right  angles  as  soon  as  the  plunging  fire  becomes  too  annoving. 
After  going  25  to  30  feet  laterally,  the  trench  turns  again  to  the  front, 
and.  after  having  advanced  sufficiently  to  form  a  traverse,  turns 
again  to  the  ri&rhf  until  it  reaches  the  original  line,  when  it  resumes 
the  main  direction.  Figure  128  shows  the  plan  of  such  a  sap.  It  is 
called  a  traversed  sap. 

145.  Second  parallel. — The  first  infantry  position  established,  a 
second  one  well  advanced  is  the  next  objective.  It  is  called  the  sec- 
ond parallel  and  should  be  500  or  600  yards  from  the  enemy's 
works,  or  about  midway  in  front  of  the  first  parallel.  It  will  envelop 
only  the  work  selected  for  attack  and  will  thus  be  shorter  than  the 
first.  The  second  parallel,  and  the  approaches  to  it  from  the  first,  may 
be  established  in  a  night,  like  the  first  parallel  and  its  approaches, 
though  this  will  be  the  exception.  With  an  alert  defense  the  advance 
from  first  to  second  parallel  must  be  by  sap.  When  the  heads  of  the 
saps  are  abreast  of  each  other  and  on  the  desired  line  they  may  be 
turned  toward  each  other  and  run  to  a  connection,  forming  the  sec- 
ond parallel,  though,  if  possible,  the  work  should  be  expedited  by 
extending  parties  for  simultaneous  work. 

146.  Tbird    parallel. — This    will    be    about    halfway    from    the 

second  parallel  to  the  enemy's  works  and  will  in  most  cases  be  the 

)osition  of  assault,  though  sometimes  fourth  and  even  fifth  parallels 

lave  been  found  necessary.    At  this  close  range  attention  is  necessary 

0  guard  the  sapheads,  which  can  be  done  by  machine  guns  and  rifie 

ire  from  the  second  parallel.     As  the  saps  advance  the  returns  may 

be  lengthened  and  turned  so  as  to  form  demi-parallels.     This  will 

enable  a  stronger  guarding  force  to  be  kept  under  shelter  and  well 

advanced  to  repulse  sorties  or  to  take  the  offensive  if  opportunity 

offers. 

147.  Slmnltaneons  i^vork. — The  preceding  discussion  shows  the 
most  systematic  method  of  procedure  with  the  least  losses.  However, 
if  the  enemv's  artillery  is  fairly  well  under  control  and  If  the  terrain 
is  at  all  suitable,  two  or  more  of  the  parallels  or  demi-parallels  may 
be  constructed  at  the  same  time.  This  result  is  obtained  by  sending 
working  parties  at  night  to  the  position  of  the  advanced  parallel  or 
demi-parallel,  and  these  parties  hurriedly  construct  enough  of  the 
parallel  to  obtain  shelter  against  the  enemy's  fire.  During  the  day 
and  subsequent  nights  this  parallel  is  completed  and  the  approaches 
to  it  are  more  quickly  constructed  because  working  parties  are  ac- 
tively engaged  at  both  ends. 

148.  Fonrtli  and  flftli  parallels. — It  Is  quite  often  necessary 
to  construct  a  fourth  and  fifth  parallel  in  order  to  maintain  troops 
near  the  sapheads  and  protect  tne  sappers  at  work.  . 
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Tbe  loreeolns  deai^rlptlaD  of  alege  works  embodleg  prlnciplra  but 
not  complete  practice ;  tbe  latter  Is  great!;  altected  by  accldentB  of 
BTonnd,  Figure  120  la  a  general  view  of  the  trenches  actually 
congtnicted  bv  the  Japanege  fn  the  attack  OD  t'ort  KuropalSln,  Eape- 
clall;  Intereatlni'  la  the  traverelnii'  of  the  raclne  or  gully  on  the  left. 
whlcb  then  l>ecaine  a  good  sppraacli.  Such  tavlnea  verc  charaeter- 
iHtlc  of  the  terrain  around  Port  Arthur.  an<l  much  work  of  this  kind 
iras  done  by  the  besiegers.  Sometimes  the  traverses  were  only  planks 
laid  across  from  bank  to  bank  wltb  sandbags  on  top,  allowlDg  pas- 
sage under  tbem.  The  dlstanceg  between  the  trayersea  aod  the  heigbt 
of  tbe  sandbag  protection  were  so  regulated  that  a  shot  grailng  one 
could  not  paaa  under  the  next. 

149.  Direct  advance. — Bventually  the  eapheada  will  be  so  close 
to  tbe  enemy's  position  that  zlgiag  approaches  are  not  effectlye  In  gain- 
ing ground  to  tbe  IroDt,  because  their  directions  are  almost  parallel 
to  the  parollels  In  order  to  prevent  enfllade  Trom  the  enemy's  position. 
In  this  case  the  sap  is  driven  straight  for  the  enemy's  position,  as  . 
"■" ""1  the  traversed  sap   (flg.   1241. 
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150.  When  the  advanced  p 
other  there  ensues  a  series^  of 

tbe  advanced  parallel,  saps,  and  mining  galkrles  on  the  side  of  tbe 
""--'■"   — ■'    the   Intrencned    position    ana    countermines   of   the   C' 


re  are  practically  tbe  same 
to  the  advances  Id  Bclence. 
■e  used  at  SebaBtopol,  Port 

ipture  of  Intrenched  places 
Its  lies  In  the  ftict  that  tbe 
lued  while  the  nation  back 
Bubdaed.     While  the  garrr- 

id.  B "i-^—     ~-J 1- 


Bi" 


p  to  capture  local  str 
I  extended  Intrenched   I 

until  Its  physical  or  m. 
ded  Intrenched  lines  to 
nntlDiied. 


s  follow 


:wofold:   First. 


^   -oflowlng  veneral  prlaclples  have   been   accepted. 
\a)   Advance  In   tbe   open   Is  Imposalhle  against  enemy   fire   supe- 
riority. 

(b)  Advance  by  open  sap  work  Is  dlDcult  against  enemy  artillery 
Are  and  almost  Impossible  !(  enemy  has  artillery  Are  superiority. 

(c)  Advance    by    mining   Is    effective    If    enemy    bas    artillery    Are 
siinerlorlty. 

J.     ._   >. . — .  __   -i-.i -nust  be  preceded   by  an 

1   destroy   somewbat   tbe 


t  against  t 

artillery  e] 
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(■t  An  artUler;  curtain  of  flre  moat  be  mtlnlaliKd  Iwyond  OD- 
ored  eBcmy  trenches  In  onl«r  to  aselat  tbf  Huccreaful  attackers  fa 
efendlng  toe  captured  treacbes  nEaioet  countec  attack. 

lai,  N*bll«  urmy.^Tbe  Bituailon  on  the  weat  front  In  Burope 
IliiRtrnlpii  Ihp  fltfet  (if  hnvlni!  mnBRcti  of  tralaed  men  facing  each 
«  Korth  Sen  to  tbe  boundarr 

The'' oppoEl'ng''armieH"bBve' each 'constructed  triple  Unea  of  trenches^ 
often  supplemented  In  tbe  rear  b;  a  double  line  of  UQtlergrouiid  ebel- 
ters  wbere  tbe  troops  In  reserve  ntay  is&t.  Miles  upon  mllea  of  paft- 
■agewayB.  saps.  galTerlca,  and  slgntga  alfoFd  means  of  commnQ  I  cation 
between  the  trenches.  To  dtg  tJieee  field  fortifications,  the  allies 
and  tjermans  are  said  to  have  removed  about  two  and  one-balf  times 
the  excavation  made  at  Panama.    At  a  number  of  polata  tbe  b~  ""~ 


turn,  the  11 


iperalon  of  forces,  resnltlnK  In  geh' 

_. nodlfied  when  enocmoua  numbers  of 

troops  are  available.     Instead  of  a  series  of  deCeostve  positions  with 
Intervals,  we  find  the  opponents  In  two  fortlfled  contlnuouB  lines. 


■ervstloB. — Tbe  observation  of  the  eneiay  Is  of  Qret  Im- 
n  trench  warfare.  It  should  give  complete  knowledKC  of 
™enta  of  the  hostile  line  and  prompt  Information  of  any 
of  tbe  enemj.  It  la  effected  b;  observation  from  tbe  ground 
iservatlOQ  by  aircraft. 

Fvation  from  tbe  ground  la  divided  Into  three  echelons  : 
Observation  In  front  of  the  Urbig  line  from  small  pasta  and 


The  obseFTBtlon  oomtm,  even  of  tbe  li 
in  the  flrlng  line  or  In  tbe  listening  pot 
will  be  foand  wbleb  will  Kive  an  excellent 


view,  and  will  not  attract 

ePTKtorT "    Is    often    em- 

The  observatorlea   gener- 


sn  BxanriKS  iteid  maxual. 

tb*  InfiDtr)',   the  artlllFrv,   or  -hitler  commaDdR.      The  obaerratorr 

..- ..J  ^  ..-e  commander  hlmwlf  or  by  an  obMTvei  who 

.,, —J  case  tbe  ob»emitorr  is  near  the  mmmaiid 

poBi  (flg^  1).  It  miut  have  a  low  pjtrapet,  be  defllnded  from  view, 
aod  proof  Bzaliisl  large  projeottiea. 

Tbe  location  of  tbe  lookout  poets  and  obeeryatoriea  nioat  be  de- 

■■ ■--■■    ■-    -ccordflDce   with   a   complete   plan    for   each    Eilpportlng 

point  or  sector  of  defence.  No  part  of  the  hostile  front  sboDid  be 
tree  from  observation  and  the  parts  of  the  front  tarorable  for  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  should  be  specially  watched.  An  observatory 
ahonld  be  located  near  the  command  poets  of  the  commanders  of 
■troQg    points,    supporting    points,    and    sectore.      Those    ol    the   last 

1S4.  Linen  at  I n form ntlon.— During  a  bombardment,  the  mafn- 
tcnance  of  lines  of  information  becomes  very  dlHIcDlt,  but  It  mnst 
be  accomplished  by  all  possible  methods,  such  as : 

'-)    Installing  telephones  under  strong  ahelteCB. 
)  Using  lead-covered   cable,  buried   B   feet   deep,   espeelnllj 


the    regimental,    brigade,    dlvUloQ,    and    corps 

In  all   Rbelteni  and  observatories  vhere  olB- 

.,  — — ed  otBcers  are  posted. 

d)   Preparing  posts  for  visual  signaling,  safe  from  bombardment 
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Searchlights  are  the  most  effective  for  battle-field  illumination. 
The  smaller  ones,  about  12  inches,  are  ozyacetylene  or  Incandescent 
electric  and  have  a  range  of  300  to  1.000  yards.  The  larger  ones, 
24  to  36  inches,  are  of  the  electric-arc  type  and  have  ranges  of  2,000 
to   5,000   yards.     Thev   can   also   be   used   for   signaling.     They   are 

S laced  in  shelters  similar  to  those  for  machine  guns,  located  so  as  to 
ank  the  line  of  fire. 

155.  Some  details  of  trencli  -warfare. — The  long-continued 
proximity  of  opposing  trenches  has  led  to  scientific  development  in — 

1.  The  use  of  trench  bombs  and  hand  grenades. 

2.  The  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  to  conceal  the  advance  and  to 
•  destroy  the  enemy  in  his  trenches. 

3.  The  use  of  fire,  both  offensively  and  defensively. 

4.  The  extensive  use  of  mining  and  countermining. 

156.  Grenades  and  bombs. — These  are  containers  filled  with 
high  explosive  designed  to  be  thrown  by  hand,  hurled  by  a  sling,  fired 
as  a  rocket  or  from  specially  constructed  bomb  guns,  or  dropped  from 
aerial  craft.  They  burst  either  by  time  or  percussion  fuses,  may  be 
improvised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  are  useful  in  a  close  attack  or 
defense.  As  in  the  case  of  other  high-explosive  projectiles,  their 
material  effect  is  very  local,  although  demoralizing  to  men's  nerves. 
Incendiary  grenades  have  been  used  containing  the  ingredients  neces- 
sary for  making  the  welding  compound  known  as  thermit  and,  there- 
fore, throwing  molten  metal  «bout  upon  bursting.  The  type  of 
grenade  causing  the  most  havoc  is  that  known  as  an  '*  aerial  mine  "  or 
^'winged  torpedo"  (figs.  131  and  132).  Aerial  mines  are  usually 
much  heavier  than  torpedoes,  often  weighing  200  pounds,  but  the 
latter  obtains  ^eater  accuracy  and  range,  carrying  a  40-pound  pro- 
jectile about  50>O  yards.  Both  may  be  used  to  beat  down  effectively  the 
enemy's  defenses,  destroying  his  sandbags  and  revetments,  and  cutting 
away  wire  entanglements  and  other  obstacles. 

157.  Hand  srrenades. — In  addition  to  the  types  furnished  by  the 
supply  departments,  manv  good  hand  granades  can  be  improvised 
with  material  at  hand.  Cfare  must  be  exercised  to  obtain  the  correct 
length  of  fuse.  One  inch  usually  burns  for  one  and  one-fourth  sec- 
onds, but  each  lot  of  fuse  should  be  tested.  Troops  should  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  grenades  such  as  these.  Figure 
183  shows  a  bomb  constructed  on  a  piece  of  wood,  thus  giving  a  good 
throwing  handle.     Figure  134  illustrates  one  made  from  a  tin  can ; 

.figure  134a,  one  made  of  nails. 

158.  Bomb  screen. — For  protection  against  bombs  and  grenades 
a  grille  of  wire  netting  may  be  erected  in  front  of  the  trenches  and 

.arranged  at  such  a  slope  that  the  majority  of  grenades  passing  over 
the  screen  will  also  clear  the  trench  (fig.  136.)  A  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  lower  side  of  the  wire  netting  and  the  top  of  the  parapet 
to  allow  free  use  of  the  rifle.  Of  course,  this  screen  does  not  permit 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  nor  does  it  permit  an  easy  offensive  advance. 

'This  objection  does  not  apply  to  communications,  machine-gun  em- 
placements, etc. 

159.  Sapplngr  and  mlnlngr. — ^These  siege  methods  have  been  car- 
ried on  to  an  extent  wholly  unprecedented — a  natural  and  logical 
effect  of  the  present  type  of  trench  warfare.  When  artillery,  machine 
guns,  rifies,  and  grenades  are  used  for  preparing  for  an  attack,  the 
opposing  trench  is  well  warned,  and  the  final  assault  has  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  finish  with  chance  of  results  not  commensurate  with  the 
large  expenditure  of  munitions  and  loss  of  life.  Mining,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  entail  such  a  drain  upon  men  and  munitions,  but  has 
the  drawback  that  it  is  slow  and  restricted  in  its  application.  We 
therefore  find  that  this  method  of  attack  is  used  against  exceedingly 
strong  points  of  an  enemy's  line,  a  salient,  a  building,  or  other  point 
held  in  great  force.  Success  depends  wholly  upon  the  element  of 
surprise.  The  aim  of  mine  warfare  is  to  suddenly  make  a  breach  in 
the  enemy's  trench,  destroy  at  the  same  time  the  fianking  supports 
which  he  could  use  to  stop  this  breach,  and  then  to  charge  with  the 
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Hair  Brush   Bomb 


Half  Ran,  showing  how  Can  is  cut  and  folded 
over  the  ctiorge  lo  hold  it 
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Fig:.  134  a 

■HAND  GRENADE 

Trihon  block  and  one  layer  of  13'^  nails 
ivrapped  with  adhesive  hope.    Wgh.  li  # 
Cuh  f^se  ho  hum  noh  less  hhan  Ssec- 


8  'Ouher  y/rapping  of  adh^esiwe  hope 
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troops  into  tne  enemy's  trench  cUsorganized  by  the  explosion  of  the 
mine,  and  there  to  entrench  before  the  opposing  forces  are  able  to 
recover. 

160.  Mlnlnsr  metbods. — Mine  galleries  are  usually  started  from 
the  sapheads  that  have  been  pushed  well  forward  into  the  zone  of 
obstacles  and  which  allow  the  miners  to  advance  rapidly. under  cover 
until  almost  within  range  of  the  enemy's  grenades  and  bombs.  Mill- 
tarv  mining  is  well  explained  in  the  Engineer  Field  Manual,  though  it 
is  found  that  in  war  improvised  use  is  made  of  whatever  methods  and 
appliances  of  commercial  mining  may  be  found  practicable.  One 
great  diflSculty  has  been  the  removal  of  the  earth  resulting  from  the 
digging.  Most  often  it  has  been  taken  away  in  sacks  or  relays  of 
wheelbarrows,  though  in  some  of  the  very  extensive  mines  that  have 
been  completed  small  cars  on  narrow-gauge  tracks  have  been  used. 
The  usual  precautions  are  taken  for  draining  and  ventilating  the 
mine  sralleries 

CounterminlnflT- — Naturally  the  enemy  is  not  inactive,  and  sap- 
pers and  miners  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  meeting 
opposing  mines.  It  is  Important  that  sappers  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
listening  galleries  and  camouflets.  A  boring  machine  has  been  devel- 
oped of  late  in  America  capable  of  driving  a  horizontal  hole  and 
enlarging  and  loading  a  camouflet  pocket  at  distances  more  than  500 
feet  fronw  the  machine.  If  this  outfit  operates  as  successfully  as  is 
claimed  it  will  prove  of  great  use  not  only  in  countermining  but  will 
also  be  applied  to  mining  direct  a^inst  the  enemy's  trenches. 

161.  Aspliyxiatiiisr  srases. — The  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  as  an 
auxiliary,  both  in  attack  and  defense,  has  been  frequent  in  the  Euro- 
pean war,  but  has  been  confined  to  operations  where  the  combatants 
were  facing  each  other  in  trenches  under  conditions  similar  to  a  siege. 

While  authoritative  information  as  to  its  use  is  not  obtainable,  the 
following  has  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources.  Chlorine 
or  bromine  fumes,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  have  been  the  gases  most 
commonly  employed.  The  use  of  sulphurous  anhydride  (SOa),  nitrous 
acid  (NaO«),  and  carbonyl  chloride  (COCI2)  have  also  been  reported. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  cause  death  through  strangulation  by  effect  on 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  If  death  is  avoided,  a  long  slow  bronchial 
illness  ensues.  Sulphurous  anhydride  is  oxidized  in  the  lungs  into 
sulphuric  add,  causing  death  by  suffocation.  Nitrous  acid  causes 
death  by  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  central  nervous 
system.  For  protection  against  chlorine  and  bromine  gases  masks  are 
worn  with  a  moist  packing  before  the  lips  of  nitrous  thlosulphate, 
which,  being  alkaline,  neutralizes  the  acids  in  the  gases.  The  English 
mask  contains  72  per  cent  of  the  thiosulphate  and  28  per  cent  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  affords  protection  for  about  two  and  one- 
half  minutes  when  the  air  contains  10  per  cent  of  chlorine  and  five 
minutes  when  it  contains  5  per  cent.  Masks  are  worn  by  attackers 
and  defenders.  Also  at  intervals  recesses  must  be  made  to  hold 
"  trench  sprayers  "  for  spraying  a  neutralizing  liquid,  which  kills  the 
gas  and  cleans  out  the  trencn. 

In  the  shelters  thorough  ventilation  must  be  provided  by  boring 
vertical  or  inclined  holes  with  an  earth  auger  through  the  roof  (fig. 
1).  These  can  also  be  used  for  periscopes.  Against  asphyxiating 
gas  it  is  necessary  to  seal  hermetically  the  shelter  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  is  given.  For  this  purpose  two  curtains  of  canvas  or  blankets 
are  placed  at  the  entrance,  a  short  distance  apart.  There  must  always 
be  a  barrel  of  the  gas-protective  solution  in  the  shelter,  which  should 
be  sprayed  into  the  air. 

The  method  of  employment  appears  to  be  to  provide  stationary 
works  for  generation  of  the  gas  in  rear  of  the  lines,  from  which  pipes 
are  laid  to  the  front  of  the  trenches  over  the  desired  front  of  attack. 
When  a  favoring  wind  occurs,  gas  is  admitted  to  the  pipes,  and  issuing, 
drifts  toward  the  enemy.  Transportable  reservoirs  are  also  used,  con- 
taining the  gases  in  compressed  form.  All  of  the  gases  used  have  a 
high  specific  gravity,  which  causes  the  poisonous  clouds  to  He  close  to 
the  ground  and  remain  concentrated  for  a  considerable  time. 
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It  has  been  reported  that  the  French  are  manufacturing  a  trench 
grenade  which  liberates  a  chemical  liquid  giving  off  a  gas  that  excites 
the  lachrymal  glands  and  impairs  the  vision. 

162.  Attack  on  entansrlementB. — Regarding  methods  of  cross- 
ing wire  entanglements,  it  is  said  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
has  been  spent  on  experiments  on  this  matter,  and  various  schemes 
have  been  tried,  such  as  carrying  a  roll  of  wire  netting  to  form  a 
bridge  and  throwing  it  over  the  entanglement,  figuring  on  the  spring 
of  the  uncoiling  roll  to  carry  it  over,  also  throwing  sheets  of  expanded 
metal  over  the  obstacle,  and  a  rather  clever  mechanical  device,  which 
can  be  operated  by  one  man,  and  by  which  wire  netting  is  stretched 
and  thrown  some  25  feet.  These  schemes  are  of  doubtful  value,  the 
material  being  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  carry  across  a  flre- 
swept  area.  To  clear  the  enemy*s  wire  entanglements  is  a  task  for 
artillery  or  for  the  individual  Infantryman  with  a  pair  of  hand  clippers. 

163.  GuardinsT  of  obstacles. — -No  matter  how  complete  a  system 
of  obstacles  has  been  established  a  constant  watch  over  it  must  be 
maintained  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  rOle  successfully.  In  positions  where 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  trench  being  rushed  or  of  the  enemy  sneak- 
ing through  under  cover  of  darkness,  saps  must  be  pushed  forward  into 
and  beyond  the  entanglements,  so  that  sentries  may  be  placed  well  to 
the  front  in  listening  posts  and  rifle  pits.  After  a  sentinel  gives  the 
alarm  and  is  ready  to  retreat  to  the  main  trench  he  closes  his  communi- 
cating sap  to  the  enemy  by  lowering  wooden  frames,  covered  with 
barbed  wire  across  the  sap  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  portcullis. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  constructing  alarm  traps  and  wire 
trips  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  flashlights,  firing  pistols,  or  ringing 
bells  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Trenchscopes,  permitting  a  safe 
view  to  the  front,  are  quite  essential.  They  are  very  simple  periscopes, 
consisting  of  parallel  mirrors  in  a  long  wooden  box,  both  set  46°  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  box. 

164.  Rollingr  slif  elds. — These  have  been  made  with  cross  section 
like  a  plus  sign  (  +  ) ,  the  arms  *being  about  a  foot  long.  These  shields 
are  about  3  feet  in  length,  so  that  they  can  be  rolled  to  the  front  by 
one  man,  giving  him  very  good  protection.  They  are  of  doubtful  value 
even  at  sapheads. 

165.  Shelter  (figs.  33  and  117). — ^The  war  alomg  the  western  front 
has  developed  into  essentially  a  siege  operation  on  a  large  scale,  and 
represents  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  shelter  under  conditions  in 
which  opposing  armies  are  about  equallv  matched.  In  the  firing 
trenches  the  men  are  sheltered  in  dugouts  deep  underground,  each  with 
room  for  from  3  to  8  men.  Fifteen  to  50  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
firing  trenches  are  the  cover  trenches,  which  furnish  shelter  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  firing  line  and  supports.  The  reserves  in  rear 
are  furnished  yet  more  elaborate  shelters,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
men  to  lie  down  and  rest,  and,  when  practicable,  bathing  facilities 
are  provided. 

166.  Maelilne  arun** — ^The  general  principles  of  their  employ- 
ment are : 

(1)  The  personnel  and  materiel  should  be  protected  from  fire  as 
much  as  possible. 

(2)  In  order  that  they  may  be  available  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
it  is  indispensable  that  they  survive  the  bombardment.  Their  pro- 
tection must  therefore  be  specially  provided  for  by  employing  all  of 
the  following  means : 

[a)  Placing  them  under  shelter, 
b)  Making  their  emplacements  invisible. 
\c)   Dispersing  them  laterally  and  arranging  them  in  echelon. 

(3)  Casemates  must  be  used  only  when  they  can  not  be  seen  by 
the  enemy,  such  as  on  the  reverse  slope  or  in  woods  or  villages. 

(4)  The  great  importance  of  making  them  invisible  necessitates  the 
construction  of  firing  emplacements  outside  the  shelters,  but  close 
enough  so  that  the  guns  can  be  put  in  action  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 
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(5)  The  flrine  emplacement  may  be  protected  by  a  light  roof  with 
very  slight  height,  or  it  may  be  entirely  without  overhead  protection. 
The  emplacement  may  consist  simply  of  a  pit  in  the  open  field  situ- 
ated In  front  or  In  rear  of  the  parapet,  and  connected  with  the  shel- 
ter by  an  underground  passage.  The  machine  gun  should  be  placed 
in  action  at  the  last  moment ;  it  may  be  simply  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  pit  without  any  protection,  but  preferably  should  be  covered 
by  a  light  shield  or  a  low  parapet  Joining  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground  with  a  gentle  slope.  The  pit  should  be  carefully  hidden  and 
will  not  usually  be  discovered  by  the  enemy.  Emplacements  of  this 
nature  are  frequently  employed  In  rear  of  the  firing  line. 

6.  When  the  firing  trench  is  situated  on  the  reverse  slope  machine 
guns  should  be  emplaeed  In  concealed  pits  in  front  of  the  trench 
and  connected  with  It  by  underground  passages. 

(7)  The  requirement  of  invisibility  makes  It  necessary  to  conceal 
all  the  approaches  to  the  firing  emplacements  by  making  them  under- 
ground and  to  increase  the  number  of  emplacements  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  fire  daily  from  those  to  be  used  in  case  of  an 
attack. 

(8)  The  emplacement  of  too  many  machine  guns  In  the  first  line 
Is  dangerous ;  In  order  to  stop  an  attack  they  should  be  echeloned 
to  the  rear.  In  favorable  terrain,  flank  fire  should  be  provided  to 
mow  down  the  attacking  lines  as  they  push  forward.  Therefore  the 
available  machine  guns  should  be  distributed  between  the  firing 
trench  and  the  terrain  In  rear,  with  each  emplacement  prepared  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  terrain  and  object  In  view. 

167.  Kmplacenients  and  shelters  for  trench  iveapons. — In 
trench  warfare  batteries  of  light  mortars  and  other  trench  weapons 
are  generally  situated  between  the  cover  and  support  trenches. 
Like  machine-gun  emplacements,  they  are  of  two  types,  viz,  with 
and  without  overhead  cover.  Whenever  overhead  cover  Is  used,  if 
practicable,  alternative  emplacements  without  It  should  be  con- 
structed near  by.  The  emplacements  should  be  concealed  as  much 
as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  command  should  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  trench.  The  guns  should  be  dispersed 
laterally  and  in  depth  as  indicated  for  machine  guns. 

168.  uepotm  for  ntnterlal  and  ammunition. — These  consist 
of  galleries  of  variable  dimensions,  opened  in  the  walls  of  the  trenches 
and  approaches,  and  usually  lined  with  timber,  like  mine  casings. 
The  entrance  should  be  closed  with  a  strong  door.  They  are  used  to 
store  water,  rations,  ammunition,  grenades,  pioneer  tools,  portable 
searchlights,  field  glasses,  maps,  range  finders,  periscopes,  lighting 
pistols  and  rockets.  Depots  for  engineer  material  are  usuallv  in- 
stalled in  the  angles  of  the  approaches.  Depots  for  water,  rations, 
tools,  and  sandbags  are  usually  established  about  20  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  company  command  post.  Depots  for  arms,  ammunition, 
bombs,  grenades,  and  rockets  are  about  2Q  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
same  post.  An  Inventory  of  the  material  shonld  be  kept  up  to  date 
at  the  company  command  post. 

169.  Dally'  upkeep  of  approach  and  oommanicatli&flr 
trenches. — The  difliculties  are  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  several  parts  and  to  order  only  such  work  as  can  be  done. 
An  exact  and  measured  plan  of  the  approach  and  communicating 
trenches  Is  here  of  inestimable  value.  The  method  by  task  work 
should  be  used,  tasks  being  assigned  to  small  squads,  distant  100  to 
800  feet  from  each  other,  and  all  beginning  work  at  the  same  honr 
on  the  entire  length  of  trench.  When  25  men  are  put  together  at  the 
beginning  of  a  trench  they  fall  over  each  other  ana  never  finish  their 
job. 

Command  posts,  telephone  stations,  first-aid  stations,  trench  depots, 
kitchens,   the  supply   of  drinking  water,   latrines,   lavatories   shoala 

Snerally  be  constructed  in  short  covered  trenches  at  the  angles  In 
e  approaches.     For  eauipment.  drinking  water,  rations,  and  lanterns 
lighting  signposts,   niches  of   various   sizes   are   constructed    In   the 
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Srapet  or  recesKs   lined  wltb  timber  an  coiutroeted  In  the  walls  <tf 
i  trencbeH 

I'O  Maiiit«ii&Bee  — Order  and  sanitary  condltlona  must  b« 
tigldl;  exacted  In  the  trencbee  or  tb«;  will  Boon  becoDie  nntentible 
or  very  nahealtbful 

Ti..    . K .^-  pToiongea 

nrvificeii  nnuK  Dauqueriee  matit  be  conaiaDLiy  repairea  v 
fascineB  or  other  revetting  material  Damaged  purape' 
repHlre"!       Berms  must  hp  kept  it  proper  width       Dralnttf; 

manrter  wh 

q  wanting  In  the 

partB  or  trenchea  are  captured   etepg  must  be  taken  ti 

— }  elMir  them  of  losecta  whltb  gwarm  In  t^ —   '-'  ' 

diaease  getmc    particularly  typhnB      Straw  should 

trenches  end  ahpltera    and  all  wood  should  be  vbltenaahed 

1  1  ^honer  hatha  — TbCBC  should  b«  InBtalled  in  a  deep  ebelter 
or  In  a  ate  Bbelter  A  Hlmp>p  arrangeitaent  in  tu  pruvlde  one  or  two 
kettles  for  heating  water  t  bs  or  rn  ks  for  storing  water  placed 
about  6  feet  abo  e  the  relling  or  the  Rhelter  The  tubi  or  casks 
Bbould  be  connected  nith  a  pipe  fitted  with  sprinklers  properl; 
spaced  There  Bbonid  be  s  gratlDH  on  the  fioor  and  the  bofton  at 
uie  approach  should  have  a  fairly  steep  xlope  tuwarii  a  dralnag    pit. 

17  ■^  Waipr  anpplr      This  QBuallv       nslsts  of  Beve  al  large  casks 


1T3  SlBopoHtliiK  tbr  upproack  snd  eemmniilcBlliiar 
trmphe*  — At  all  croi^lDgs  two  solid  signboards  mnst  be  aet  into 
■"""  ■" — I    beyond  th?  reach  o(  lovoluntirj  H  ws  of  pasaera  b'       "~    ■ 


lack  of  » , „ 

dnty  of  a  commaaJlDg  ol 

When  partB  of  trenches  are  capti ^.^r- 

0  clear  them  of  Insects  wlilrb  swarm  In  thi 


pasltloD  is  Impirtaut.     Whoever  seta  them  must  pit  himself  tn  tbe 
MU.„    „.  i-.i   ... .. .__  , ..._   f^mi^  ._.    .^_    ___ 

...^1  rear  anil   then  arranoe  rhe  fiIl 

mistake 


poBltlon  of  both   the  pa»«er  by  coming  from   the  front  and   the  oi 
coming  from  the  rear  and   tben  arrange  the  altDboards  b     " 


Often  the  big  approa  h  trenches  are  named  and  nnrked  only 
0  a  parallpl  berond  which  they  are  d  uWed  or  quadrupled  by  otli 
fhlch  absorb  them  Into  tbeir  special  system  of  notatl  D  This  1 
^1  t  k  The  apprnn  1  tr  Dch  must  keep  Its  name  up  to  tbe  para 
f  departure   bee     se  It  torn  b  an  important  hoown  feature  or  are 

-  "■-  * tem  and  (he  * '~ 

IgnpostlDj 

wherever  there  U  a  rosolng  or  a  fork  t 
principal  approach  trenrb  at  12  to  16  Inc 
shoot  tren  b  It  Is  Ibue  clear  that  If  o 
lea\lng  the  prln  Ipnl  app  oacb  tr  n  b  In 
angle  turn  a  few  blows  of  a  pick  will  for 
and  suggest  tbe  lODtinulty  of  tbe  n  In  tr 
Will  save  many  an  error  and  much  confnslou 

171  It  is  1)  slrnble  t  late  traffic  in  one  direction  only  In  an  ap 
proach  trench,  so  one  set  is  built  tor  bringing  troops  up  from  the 
r  ir  an  i  n  thcr  generallj  parallel  for  e  a  ntion  or  moving  to  tbe 
rear  Sloyement  In  tbe  contrary  direction  shot  Id  be  allowed  only  by 
special  order 

ITn  An  pproBcb  tren  h  should  merely  croia  a  parallel  (such  as  a 
support  trench)  and  should  not  ose  eien  a  small  portion  of  the 
pnriliel  for  the  mp  ement  of  i  en  to  the  front  or  rear  The  oblec 
tlons  are  that  men  nay  make  a  wrong  torn  right  or  left.  Into  the 
"-'    —  '  ---t  the  presenct  of  fro  pa  In  the  parallel  will  Interfere 

n  approach  trench  la  that  of  Its  mOBt  difficult 
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point,  for  example,  an  underground  passage,  tunnel,  or  a  hole  fall  of 
water.  Therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  theie 
choking  points. 

Bverytnlng  that  hinders  movement  in  approach  and  communicatiDg 
trenches  must  be  rigidly  suppressed.  Shelters  and  nidies  must  be  8» 
placed  that  they  can  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  trenches  as  free 
corridors. 

177.  Commaad  posts. — For  every  100  to  150  yards  of  new  trendi 
constructed  there  should  be  a  conunand  post  for  the  company  or  bat- 
talion commander,  the  brain  center  of  the  new  organization  of  trench 
world  thus  created.  These  command  posts  may  be  the  vital  points  of 
some  future  battlefield.  They  should  be  placed  conveniently  near 
some  main  communicating  trench,  and  should  be  numerous  enough 
for  all  uses  during  an  action.  Bach  command  post  must  have  a 
specific  identifying  letter  or  number,  the  series  not  to  be  repeated 
where  there  woula  be  danger  of  confusion,  so  that  when  an  officer 
comes  to  take  possession  he  can  immediately  record  his  address  with« 
out  the  least  danger  of  mistake.  These  posts  will  be  marked  by  bis 
signboards  and  on  the  map  or  plan  by  a  clearly  legible  conventional 
sign. 

Command  posts  if  located  and  marked  as  described  will  thus  form 
definite  spots  in  the  terrain,  known  to  every  one  and  used  as  the 
origin  of  coordinates  for  indicating  other  nearby  points.  For  this 
reason  the  necessary  supplies  that  troops  in  the  vicinity  may  need  in 
an  emergency  should  be  collected  at  some  point  definitely  located 
with  reference  to  a  command  post.  The  command  post  of  every  cap- 
tain should  therefore  have  at  20  yards  to  the  right  a  depot  for  water, 
food,  and  sandbags ;  at  20  yards  to  the  left  a  water-tight  shelter  for 
cartridges,  grenades,  and  rockets.  When  these  are  needed  urgently 
by  troops  in  front  they  can  be  found  and  furnished.  This  coordin- 
ation of  the  supply  depots  with  the  command  posts  of  the  captains 
must  be  regulated  and  Insisted  upon  by  the  liigher  commanders. 

The  command  posts  being  thus  important  centers  and  not  the  mere 
shelter  for  the  company  commander,  they  must  be  uniformly  and  posi- 
tively supplied  with  certain  articles,  as  follows :  A  table,  a*  water 
barrel,  a  lamp,  oil  and  candles,  a  periscope,  simple  box  or  pigeonholes, 
a  gas  mask,  an  oiled  cloth,  and  a  curtain.  All  this  material  must  be 
placed  in  the  post  when  it  is  built  and  not  distributed  the  day  before 
an  attack  to  the  company  commanders.  In  each  command  post  there 
is  a  pad  or  book  of  printed  forms  for  orders,  requisitions  for  supplies* 
and  other  necessary  papers. 

The  command  posts  may  also  be  used  advantageously  as  material 
depots  where  the  supplies  for  the  troops  will  be  continually  collected 
and  inventoried. 

178.  Pirst-ald  stations. — ^These  are  connected  with  the  cover 
or  firing  trench  by  a  communicating  or  approach  trench  wide  enough 
to  carry  a  litter.  They  are  constructed  like  other  shelters.  The  waus 
are  covered  with  straw  or  hurdle  work,  which  must  be  frequently 
changed.  They  should  be  at  least  8  by  12  feet  in  size.  Two  cots 
should  be  placed  against  one  wall,  and  a  bench  for  the  wounded  to  sit 
on  against  the  other. 

179.  Kftebens. — ^These  should  be  constructed  in  shelters.  The 
stovepipes  should  project  somewhat  above  the  top  of  the  shelter  to 
secure  good  draft.  In  addition,  numerous  ventilating  holes  must  be 
made.  The  shelters  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  roll- 
ing kitchens.  Small  fires  built  of  dry  wood  in  the  bottom  of  deep 
trenches  do  not  betray  the  position  of  the  trenches. 

180.  Ijavatories. — These  are  improvised  of  tin  or  wood  so  as  to 
form  a  number  of  basins  in  a  row,  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  placed 
above  a  wooden  trough,  which  receives  and  carries  off  the  water  to 
a  drainage  pit.  There  should  be  a  grating  for  the  men  to  stand  on. 
They  should  be  constructed  in  a  branch  trench,  covered  if  practicable. 
The  floor  of  the  trench  should  have  a  decided  slope  for  drainage. 
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MINING  AND  BXPUMIVES. 

181.  Milltnrr  mlnlBK  vlU  be  1ier<^  ronsiderfd  to  Indude  onl;  tbe 

pletely  underKniMnd ;  to  plaulng  In  au^h  rhambpra  chHrgeH  ol  explo- 
■Ives  aticl  to  flring  snch  charges. 

OthFr  iiseB  or  eiplDnlvefl  In  englneerlne  aperHtlnnB  are  more 
commonly  clnsapd  as  bInallaK  aad  will  be  mnsliiered  under  demo- 
lIlfonB.  Blasting  also  Includea  tbe  use  of  eiploslieB  In  formlnit 
the  underground  spaces  In  tbe  proceBa  of  mining. 


Irrlea,   6  by  3t   feet;  ball  sallerleii,  4)    b;   3   leet ; , 

3i    by    2i    feet;   and    imall   )>r«i>ch«ii,  2i    by    2    feet.      When    the 
formation  of  the  ground  permits,  earth  augers  may  be  nsed,  forming 

SksrtB  may  be  drll'l  boles  or  wells,  or  may  range  IQ  size  from 
the  emnllest  In  which  a  man  can  work,  say,  8  by  3  feet,  to  any  size 
nhlch  may  be  required,  seldom  more  than  d  by  10  feet. 

Tbe  dimensions  of  gallertes  and  shafts  are  determined  by  the  use 
to  be  made  of  tliem,  tbeir  length,  and  tbe  mlDlmnm  space  in  whlcb 
men  can  work.  If  Iroops  or  guns  are  to  be  passed  throng  galleriea, 
they  must  he  made  large  enough  for  that  purpose,  (irand  and  com- 
mon galleries  will  usaally  meet  these  pcqulrements.  Galleries  nsed 
uily  to  reach  the  proper  point  to  place  the  explosive  are  made  of  tbe 
■lie  which  la  most  rapidly  driyen  and  can  be  sufflctentiy  yentllated. 
This  Ih  iiaually  the  half  ^llery.  in  which  men  can  work  wlthoot  too 
much   constraint,  through   whfch  the   eicsvafed   earth   caE   be  trans- 

Krted  by  efficient  methods,  and  In  which  reaaonabie  ventilation  can 
maintained  by  simple  means. 

Branches  or  small  branches  may  be  naed  when  near  the  objective 
points.  They  are  raptuly  driven  for  short  dlstaocea,  20  feet  or  so, 
but  when  longer  the  difficulties  of  digging,  earth  dlapasal,  and  venti- 
lation become  too  great.  When  the  soil  permits  the  nae  of  angers, 
borea  will  usually  be  employed  for  thla  purpoae. 

Tlie  qnitittitF  of  exploBlve  placed  at  any  point  Is  called  a 
chaFge.  The  place  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  charge  la 
called  the  mine  clinmber  or  simply  the  chamber. 

BFcnrni^r  of  direction,  prcTcntlon  of  cavlitKt  ventilation, 
dralnBgre,  and  llsbtlnK. 

The  restricted  apace  usually  requtres  not  only  that  men  shall  n 
.„    — „._„...„^  positions,   but  also  that  apeclal  to-'-  ■■ •'-' 


r ,    —  „,„„    _^^, —    , — „   ^  provided  of 

nJialler  size  than  those  used  for  open  earthwork.  A  special  tool 
called  the  push  pick,  shown  in  figure  135,  la  very  convenient  In 
soft  earth.  FIcka  and  shovela  for  mining  are  similar  in  form  to 
Standard  tools,  but  arc  smaller,  and  have  shorter  handles. 

.on     . .  I. —    B  mnj  lie  secured  In  sufficient  degree  by 

Is  described  in  Reconnaiaaance.  The 
underground  surveying  is  tbe  nbaenee 
St  be  lumlnouB,  and  readings  of  Instru- 
al  light.  As  a  rule,  the  less  light  thera 
he  target  and  reading  Ugbts,  the  better, 
t  of  medium  strength  behind  a  narrow 
A  convenient  form  Is  shown  in  firure 
I  form  and  adjustable  by  rotating  the 
so  that  the  mailmum  width  can  be  ad- 

U^bt  wllf  enable  the  oinerver  t< 
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In  large  galleries  a  transit  may  be  used,  and  in  smaller  ones  a 
plane  table  or  prismatic  compass.  Tbe  box  compass  can  not  be 
sighted  and  read  "with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  work.  Compass 
courses  can  not  be  relied  upon,  as  the  needle  is  subject  to  abnormal 
fluctuation  when  used  underground.  At  each  change  of  direction  the 
back  azimuth  and  azimuth  must  be  carefully  read  and  the  angle  be- 
tween them  used  to  determine  the  change.  The  light  used  for  read- 
ing a  compass  should  be  nonmagnetic  and  nonelectric,  or  if  not  so, 
must  be  held  in  exactly  the  same  position  during  both  readings. 

A  rangrlns  device  may  be  improvised  as  shown  in  fUl^ure  136.  The 
edges  of  the  box  should  be  straight  and  parallel  to  each  other  and  to 
the  line  of  sight.  The  box  resting  on  a  smooth  board  or  paper  nearly 
level  is  pointed  at  the  back  and  forward  targets  in  succession,  a 
pencil  being  drawn  along  one  edge  in  each  position.  The  angle  be- 
tween the  pencil  lines  is  measured  with  a  protractor. 

The  slope  of  an  inclined  gallery  is  maintained  by  the  use  of  a 
field  level.  Many  forms  may  be  improvised  by  the  use  of  a  level  tube 
or  plumb  line.  A  convenient  form  is  shown  in  figure  139.  The  two 
pieces  having  been  pivoted  together,  as  shown,  are  given  a  series  of 
suitable  angles  of  inclination,  and  at  each  setting  a  small  hole  is 
bored  through  both  pieces,  forming  two  series  of  holes,  as  indicated. 
To  reproduce  any  setting  spread  the  pieces  until  the  corresponding 
holes  fall  together  and  put  a  closely  ntting  pin  through  both.  The 
longer  piece  is  placed  on  the  inclined  line  of  the  gallery,  nsually  on 
two  consecutive  frames,  for  which  its  length  is  adapted.  On  the 
shorter  piece  may  be  placed  an  ordinary  carpenter's  or  other  level, 
or  a  level  tube  may  be  set  in  the  piece  itself  if  convenient. 

The  greatest  accuracy  need  not  be  maintained  during  the  con- 
struction of  galleries  though  carelessness  must  be  avoided.  When 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chamber  or  other  objective  point  ik 
reached  the  entire  line  must  be  checked  as  accurately  as  possible,  and 
the  length  and  direction  of  the  bramch  or  drill  hole  necessary  to  reach 
the  objective  point  must  be  determined.  The  digging  having  been 
substantially  completed,  the  galleries  may  be  kept  clear  of  men  to 
facilitate  work  when  thia  final  survey  is  made. 

184.  The  first  step  in  any  mining  operation  will  be  to  locate  the 
objective  point  with  respect  to  the  point  of  departure  by  the  best 
practicable  measurements  above  the  ground,  preferably  intersections 
with  a  transit  from  a  carefully  measured  base.  This  position  should 
be  plotted  on  a  good  map.  If  no  obstructions  are  suspected,  a 
straight  line  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  objective  should  be 
adopted  for  the  gallery  and  its  length  and  azimuth  determined.  A 
profile  of  the  ground  along  the  line  of  the  gallery  permits  determina- 
tion of  the  proper  slope  or  slopes. 

The  transfer  of  the  azimuth  underground  will  depend  on  whether 
the  gallery  starts  from  a  shaft  (fig.  143),  from  a  reverse  slope  (fig. 
140),  or,  if  not  very  deep,  from  a  level  with  a  descending  orancn 
(fig.  141).  In  the  second  and  third  cases,  which  will  be  the  rule  in 
military  mining,  the  azimuth  may  be  established  In  the  gallery  by 
a  transit  or  compass  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  case  of  a 
shaft,  which  will  be  the  exception,  the  azimuth  must  be  established 
across  the  top  or' mouth  and  transferred  to  the  bottom  by  means  of 
plumb  lines  (fig.  143).  The  plumb  lines  should  be  fine  wires,  the 
bobs  true  and  heavy,  suspended  in  water  if  necessary  to  steady  them, 
and  the  marking  should  be  done  by  scratches  on  the  heads  of  nails  or 
tacks.  During  construction  the  alignment  may  be  kept  by  a  line 
stretched  along  the  gallery  and  the  elevations  by  the  field  level. 

Chamgres  of  direction,  if  necessary,  are  most  conveniently  meas- 
ured in  the  gallery  by  means  of  a  bevel  made  above  ground  to  the 
proper  angle  (fig.  142).  In  checking,  the  angles  should  be  determined 
by  a  careful  geometrical  conetruction  in  the  gallery  or  measured  with 
an  instrument. 

In  case  an  unexpected  deviation  Is  necessary,  as  to  avoid  an 
obstacle,  it  may  be  made  to  suit  the  conditions  found  and  afterwards 
measured  and  plotted  on  the  chart.    The  necessary  change  to  be  made 
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after  the  obstacle  is  passed,  In  order  to  direct  the  gallery  again  on 
the  objective,  will  be  determined  from  the  chart  and  the  proper  bevel 
made  and  sent  into  the  gallery  with  instructions  to  make  that  change 
to  right  or  left  at  a  stated  distance  from  the  last  angle. 

185.  Gradients  are  determined  by  the  field  level.  Points  at  which 
changes  of  slopes  are  to  be  made  must  be  determined  from  the  chart 
and  the  necessary  data  sent  in,  showing  the  point  where  the  change 
is  to  be  made  and  designating  both  old  and  new  slopes.  In  checking, 
gradients  should  be  determined  with  clinometer  or  transit,  sighting 
from  one  horizontal  angle  to  the  next,  if  it  can  be  done,  otherwise 
taking  as  few  sights  as  possible. 

186.  Prevention  of  cavingr  is  accomplished  by  Ilningrs.  In  very 
firm  soil  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  drive  small  shafts  and  galleries 
short  distances  without  lining  them ;  but  if  they  are  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time  there  is  always  danger  of  their  caving  in,  and  especially 
80  if  the  neighboring  soil  is  shaken  by  the  explosion  of  projectiles 
or  mines.  When  It  is  considered  safe  to  use  them,  unlined  shafts 
should  be  elliptical  in  plan,  and  the  roofs  of  the  galleries  should  be 

gointed  arches.  A«  a  rale,  however,  both  shafts  and  galleries  skoiild 
e  lined*  Those  which  are  permanent  in  their  character,  as  the  main 
galleries  of  the  countermines  of  a  permanent  work,  are  lined  with 
masonry.  Galleries  constructed  during  a  siege  are  lined  with  wood. 
Virooden  Ifningra  are  of  two  general  types,  known  as  cases,  and 
frames  and  sJieeting:. 

Cases  (fig.  144 >  are  of  plank,  6  to  9  inches  wide  and  not  less  than 
11  inches  thick,  as  a  rule.  They  are  formed  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  two  pieces  with  tenons  are  called  stancklona  and  are  placed 
vertically.    The  top  is  called  a  cap  sill  and  the  bottom  a  grroniMl  sill. 

In  grand  galleries  the  tenons  at  the  top  of  the  stanchions  are 
usually  shorter  than  the  thickness  of  the  cap  sill,  and  those  at  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  the  mortises  In  the  ground  sill,  are  omitted.  The 
stanchions  are  kept  from  collapsing  by  blocks  nailed  to  the  ground 
sills.  These  blocks  are  2  inches  thick  and  wide  enough  (about  9 
inches)  to  guide  the  wheels  of  a  gun  carriage  and  prevent  the  hub 
striking  the  stanchions   (flg.  147). 

In  cases  for  smaller  galleries  also  the  tenons  are  sometimes  omitted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stanchions,  the  mortises  in  the  ground  sills  cut 
an  inch  or  two  deeper,  and  the  stanchions  kept  from  collapsing  by 
keys  driven  in  the  mortises  (flg.  146). 

Frames  and  sheeting:. — ^Frames  are  made  of  scantling,  as  shown 
in  figures  148  and  149  for  shafts,  and  150  for  galleries.  Pieces  of  the 
latter  are  named  as  for  cases.  Sheeting  is  of  plank,  sawed  to  the 
desired  length  and  beveled  at  one  end.  Sheeting  should  ordinarily 
be  1  foot  longer  than  the  distances  c.  to  c.  between  frames.  Frame 
distance  is  generally  4  feet  and  the  length  of  sheeting  5  feet.  Round 
stuff  may  be  used  for  frames  and  also  for  sheeting,  though  the  latter 
is  not  easy.  The  middle  of  each  cap  and  ground  sill,  both  in  frames 
and  cases,  is  marked  by  a  saw  cut  or  otherwise. 

For  galleries  of  moderate  size,  In  good  soil,  lining  with  cases  is 
more  rapid  and  gives  a  smooth  interior.  Cases  require  uniform  and 
fairly  good  lumber,  which  may  not  be  obtainable.  Frames  and  sheet- 
ing ran  be  used  for  all  sizes  of  galleries  and  in  all  soils  and  can  be 
improvised  from  materials  at  hand. 

The  cases  of  branches  and  small  branches  are  sometimes  made  very 
strong,  with  a  view  to  resist  rupture  by  the  explosion  of  neighboring 
mines.  Four-inch  planks,  or  even  thicker,  have  been  used  In  certain 
circumstances. 
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aInklBE  >  Bkatt  wllb  (raves  and  •heetlBs,  tbe  b1z«  and 
avlng  been  fixed,  tbe  tin  tisBie.  dlatlnguUbed  froni  the 
prDjectloQB  at  eaoh  end  of  eacb- piece  (fig.  149)  Is  laid  down 
-3  In  place,  witb  tbe  Korea  oh  the  end  plecea  accurately  Id 
the  deaired  aiimutb.  The  excavation  of  tbe  abaft  la  tbeo  begun, 
making  It  euouEh  larger  than  the  top  frame  to  take  the  aheetlng  all 
around.  Csuallr  the  first  Interval  on  be  dug  without  drWlns  the 
■beetlng.  It  la  nndercut  bo  that  at  tbe  level  of  tbe  aeeond  frame 
It  will  be  larger  in  each  direction  than  at  tbe  top  bj  twice  tbe 
tLlckneaa  of  the  aheetlng.  Gauge  rodi  cut  to  the  length  and  width 
of  tbe  excavation  and  plainly  marked  at  the  middle  points  ahould 
tu-  nrnvlded.  The  Inconvenience  of  working  under  the  top  frame 
ivoided  by  marking  the  Bides  carefully  and  digging  the  firat 


flg.   101 
abllBhed 


:),   which  auBpend 


Tbe  top  and  second 


vertically  below  tbe  top  frame  by  uaing  the  plun 

ng  is  inserted  outaide  tl 

_ and  pushed  down  until  II.  ._,  __ , 

The  lower  end  of  the  sheeting  1b  held  out  from  the  lover  frame  by 
Bultable  wedges,  and  tbe  excavation  of  the  second  interval  la  com- 
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tBide  of  IhiE  frame.      Wbea  tbe  Holl  wUl 


Hub  decreaeee  In  b 

160.  'precantlonii— Id  Btohln);  b] 
taken  to  make  the  excavatlao  no  larsc 
the  llnlnK,  sIdcu  If  a  vacDnt  Epace  Is  It 

of  the  shaft  may  gtvo  way  through  ttfl „_. 

the  lining  with  a^low  which  will  crush  it   in.     Thii  has 

1I>0.  Partly  lined  ahaltm,  1.  e,,  those  Id  which  the  ahsetiag  planka 
arc  m^parated  from  each  other  b;  greater  or  less  intervals,  should 
onlj  l)p  used  for  small  depths  and  when  thej  are  expected  to  stand 
fur  a  very  short  time.  They  are  a  couatant  menace  to  the  miners, 
:o  the  danger  of  their  cavlnc  In,  and  In  a  much  greater  degree 
irolmblllty  of  ston™,  etc.,  falling  trorii  the  unr "- '  — ' 


mS?S 


Juring  or  killing  the  men  at  the  bottom. 
X01.  LTivlnn;  n  Kallery  ^Ith  trn-mtrm  and  HhpetfnK. — Tf  froDl 
.  shaft,  the  direction  of  the  gallery  lias  already  been  marked  by  the 
icorea  on  the  abaft  frames:  hut  It  moat  be  verified  hy  plumb  lines, 
ind  two  email  pickets  driven -on  the  line  of  ltd  aila,  which  Is  located 
Sftctly  by  Hmall  ubIIb.  ooc  driven  In  tbc  h"-"  -'    -  ■-  -'  — - 


_    „  rcpareil.   giving   the   extreme   helcht 

breadth   of  the   excavation.   I.   e.,   the   height   of  the   frame   plan 


IhickDPs^ea  of  top  sheeting,  end  the  breadtb  of  thi 
■itcknesBes  of  Bide  sheeting.      The  middle     " 


gauge 


plainly  r — 

A  gallery  frame  la  set  up  agalost  the  side  of  tbe  shaft  (fig.  IGl),  ita 
ground  Kill  fluBh  with  the  bottom  frame  of  the  shaft ;  or  Its  atanchtons 
may  rest  upon  the  shaft  frame  as  a  ground  alll.  This  frame  1b  care- 
fully located  and  fastpnefl  In  position  with  battena  and  braces.  If  tha 
shaft  aheeting  on  that  side  Mb  been  omitted,  which  can  usually  b« 
done,  the  top  gallery  sheeting  is  started  on  top  of  the  cap  atll  and 
driven  until  held  in  place  by  the  earth.  It  Is  given  the  proper  up- 
ward pitch  by  a  scantling  laid  acroas  the  outer  ends  and  held  down 
by  fasteniag  to  or  under  the  shaft  frame.  The  Bide  sheeting  la 
started  Id  the  aame  way  against  the  outer  faces  of  the  alanchlona 
and  given  an  outward  slant  by  bracing  the  outer  ends  slightly  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  Giartb  is  now  excavated  and  the  sheet- 
lag  advaoced  all  around,  keeping  the  front  ends  In  solid  earth  far 
enough   to  hold  them  steady. 

In  this  way  tbe  gallery  Is  advanced  one  gallery  interval.  uBually 
Bboat  4  feet,  when  a  second  frame  is  placed.     Its  position  is  verlfled 

.__  .... ..- .  .__  =. — ^._    .._  .   .._..  fg^  grade,  by  a  spirit, 

'  a  plumb  line,  it  la 
it  and  the  preceding 
ime  and  the  sheeting 
Is.  When  the  abeeltnK 
ire  slightly  inclined  to 


55).      The  false  frame 
mesa  of  this  aheeting. 
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When  side  sheeting  is  not  used,  its  outside  width  may  be  equal  to 
the  clear  width  of  the  gallery. 

In  using  the  frame  (flg.  154)  the  ground  sill  is  first  placed  ac- 
curately In  position  at  a  Half  interval  in  advance,  the  stanchions  are 
set  up,  and  the  cap  sill  placed  upon  them  and  wedged.  The  whole 
frame  is  then  raised  about  2  inches  by  foldine  wedges  placed  under 
each  end  of  the  ground  sill,  and  is  secured  by  oattens.  The  sheeting 
will  now  rest  directly  upon  the  cap  sill  and  stanchions  and  have 
enough  inclination  to  clear  the  next  frame  by  its  own  thickness,  as  is 
required.  The  next  frame  is  then  set  up,  the  wedges  driven  under  the 
sheeting,  and  the  false  frame  removed,  which  is  easily  done,  owing 
to  its  construction. 

If  the  gallery  is  not  started  from  a  shaft,  a  steep  working  face 
must  be  obtained  and  the  first  frame  set  up  and  braced,  in  correct 
position  with  respect  to  the  center  line  marked  on  the  ground.  The 
subsequent  operations  are  as  above  described,  except  tliat  means  must 
be  provided  to  hold  the  rear  ends  of  sheeting  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary upward  and  outward  slant,  or  else  a  false  frame  used. 

If  it  has  been  necessary  in  sinkiug  the  shaft  to  drive  the  sheeting 
on  the  side  from  which  the  gallery  is  to  be  broken  out,  the  gallery 
frame  is  set  as  before  and  the  sheeting  behind  it  driven  down  until 
it  barely  engages  the  bottom  edge  of  the  cap  sill  of  the  gallery  frame. 
The  top  gallery  sheeting  is  then  Inserted  and  partly  driven  as  before. 
The  shaft  sheeting  outside  the  gallery  stanchions  is  then  cut  away 
and  the  side  gallery  sheeting  started.  The  middle  plank  of  the  shaft 
sheeting  is  prized  down  with  a  bar  engaged  under  the  cap  sill  until 
free  at  the  top,  when  it  is  pulled  outward  and  removed.  Excavation 
proceeds  through  the  gap  thus  made,  and  as  the  other  planks  come 
free  they  arc  removed.  If  the  earth  runs  too  free  at  any  stage  of  the 
operation  it  can  be  checked  by  short  horizontal  stop  plans  placed 
against  or  inside  the  sheeting  or  inside  the  gallery  frame  after  all 
sheeting  has  been  removed. 

193.  To  continue  the  gallery  In  such  soil  a  sliield  (fig.  156)  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  earth  in  front  and  above  from  caving  into  the 
gallery.  When  the  excavation  at  top  of  galjery  has  advanced  as 
far  as  it  is  safe  to  go  without  causing  the  caving  to  extend  beyond 
the  top  sheeting,  a  piece  of  plank  a  foot  wide  and  in  length  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  gallery  is  placed  directly  under  the  top  sheeting 
and  against  the  face  of  the  excavation  and  is  held  in  place  by  braces 
at  its  ends  secured  to  the  gallery  lining.  The  earth  is  excavated  until 
a  second  plank  of  the  shield  can  be  placed  in  the  same  way  as  before 
under  the  first  one.  This  is  continued  until  the  entire  face  is  covered. 
The  top  and  side  sheeting  are  then  driven  forward  and  the  top  plank 
of  the  shield  is  removed  and  replaced  in  advance,  after  which  each 
plank  is  removed  and  replaced  in  succession,  as  above  described. 

194.  Partly  lined  arallerf  es. — In  very  firm  soil  side  sheeting  may 
be  omitted  entirely,  and  in  that  less  firm  the  side  planks  need  not 
be  in  contact.  When  the  side  sheeting  is  omitted  the  width  of  exca- 
vation may  be  reduced  to  the  clear  width  of  the  gallery  and  the 
stanchions  be  let  into  the  side  wall  flush  with  its  surface.  In  this 
case  the  ground  sills  are  frequently  omitted,  the  stanchions  resting 
upon  wooden  blocks,  stones,  or  directly  upon  the  earth. 

To  save  material,  the  planks  of  the  top  sheeting  are  sometimes 
more  or  less  separated  also.  This  can  only  be  recommended  when 
rapid  and  temporary  work  Is  required  with  limited  materials,  and 
in  these  cases  the  earth  between  the  planks  should  be  supported  by 
packing  of  sticks,  brush,  etc.  ,     ^  ^       . 

195.  Inclined  srallerlea.— If  the  gallery.  Instead  of  being  hori- 
zontal, is  ancendinsr  (fig.  157)  or  deHcendlns:  (fig.  158),  the 
proper  slope  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  field  level  or  a  mason's  level 
properly  marked  or  set  for  the  slope. 

Position  of  frames. — In  driving  descendinflr  aralleries  better 
progress  will  be  made  and  less  material  used  if  the  frames  are  set 
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at  rtght  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  gallery  (fig.  158),  and  this  is  the 
usual  custom.  In  driving  aseendinar  aralleries  this  is  impracti- 
cable and  the  frames  are  set  vertically  (fig.  157).  In  all  other 
respects  inclined  galleries  are  driven  in  the  same  manner  as  hori- 
aontal  ones.  * 

196.  CtkavLge  of  slope. — To  pass  from  a  horizontal  to  an  ascend- 
ing gallery  (fig.  157)  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  top  sheetins 
the  proper  angle  by  holding  down  its  back  end  with  a  piece  or 
scantling  placed  across  the  gallery  for  that  purpose ;  and,  to  give 
the  side  sheeting  the  proper  inclination,  cutting  trenches  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gallery  for  the  lower  pieces  If  necessary. 

In  passing  from  a  horizontal  to  a  descending  gallery  (fig.  15S)  the 
roof  may  be  carried  forward  horizontally,  and  the  floor  given  the 
desired  pitch  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  consecutive  frames, 
until  enough  headroom  is  obtained  to  allow  the  top  sheeting  for  the 
descending  gallery  to  be  inserted  at  the  proper  height  and  In  the  new 
direction.  The  frame  at  this  point  is  made  with  a  cap  sill  (upon 
which  the  sheeting  rests  directly),  and  a  second  crosspiece  below  it, 
serving  as  a  cap  sill  for  the  descending  gallery.  From  this  point  for- 
ward the  frames  may  be  set  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  gallery, 
as  previously  stated. 

If  the  descending  gallery  is  very  steep  and  the  horizontal  pressure 
of  the  soil  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  stanchions 
of  the  last  two  or  three  vertical  frames  by  crosspieces  near  their 
upper  ends. 

197.  In  chanflTinar  direetlon  boriaontally  with  frames  and 
sheeting,  if  the  soil  will  stand  for  a  distance  of  one  frame  Interval, 
or  even  less,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  one  or  more  frames  at  an 
angle  until  the  necessary  change  is  secured.  The  sheeting  on  the 
outside  is  placed  by  running  the  forward  end  past  the  frame  and 
then  inserting  the  rear  end  behind  the  last  bay  of  sheeting. 

If  the  sides  require  constant  support,  the  outer  one  may  be  con- 
tinued in  the  old  direction  until  the  wedge  left  is  thick  enough  to 
permit  the  sheeting  to  be  driven  in  the. new  direction.  A  short  bay 
may  be  put  in  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  (fig.  161). 
Frames  with  extra-long  caps  and  sills  are  required,  ajid  the  last  one 
used  is  given  an  extra  stanchion  on  the  outside  to  take  the  sheeting 
In  the  new   direction. 

For  abrupt  changes  of  direction  in  large  galleries  it  is  customary 
to  drive  in  the  original  direction  entirely  past  the  turning  point  and 
then  break  out  a  gallery  in  the  new  direction.  A  gallery  starting 
out  from  the  side  of  another  is  called  a  return,  and  is  rectansnlar 
or  obliqne,  according  to  the  angle  made  by  its  axis  with  that  of 
the  original  gallery,  which  is  called  the  arallery  of  departure. 

That  the  return  may  be  broken  out,  the  interval  between  the 
frames  of  the  gallery  of  departure  at  this  point  must  be  such  as  to 
admit  between  the  stanchions  a  frame  and  the  side  sheeting  of  the 
return  (fig.  165).  This  part  of  the  gallery  of  departure  is  called  a 
landiuflT  and  its  floor  is  made  horizontal. 

If  the  return  is  oblique  (fig.  166),  its  width  measured  along  the 
gallery  of  departure  will  be  determined  by  an  oblique  section,  and 
may  be  so  great  that  the  strength  of  the  lining  of  the  gallery  of 
departure  will  not  allow  the  necessary  length  of  landing.  In  this 
case  a  short  rectangular  return  is  first  broken  out  from  the  side  of 
the  gallerv  of  departure  and  the  new  gallery  is  broken  out  from  the 
side  of  this  return  (fig.  167).  The  latter  method  diminishes  the 
length  of  the  landing  when  the  change  of  direction  is  less  than  45°. 

The  fioor  of  a  return  Is  started  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  its 
landing.  In  firm  soils  which  will  stand  for  a  short  time  without 
support  the  first  frame  may  be  set  up  entirely  outside  the  gallery 
of  departure  (figs.  166  and  167)  and  may  be  of  the  same  height  in 
clear  as  this  gallery.  When  the  soil  is  bad,  however,  and  side  sheeting 
Is  required  in  the  gallery  of  departure,  the  first  frame  of  the  return 
must  be   set  up  against   this   sheeting  In  the   interval  between   t^ 
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Btanchions  of  the  landing  (fig.  165).  This  makes  the  clear  height  «f 
the  return  at  this  frame  less  than  that  of  the  jcallerv  of  departnre 
by  a  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  sheeting,  when  the  first 
frame  of  the  return  is  set  agrainst  the  sheeting  of  the  gallery  of 
departure  It  may  be  pulled  or  cut  away  to  permit  excavation,  begin- 
ning in  either  case  with  the  top  plank. 

The  first  frame  of  an  oblique  return  should  be  so  set  that  the  sides 
of  the  stanchions  will  be  parallel  to  the  side  walls  of  the  return,  thus 
giving  a  good  bearing  to  the  side  sheeting. 

In  very  bad  soil  the  first  few  frames  of  a  return  mast  be  firm^ 
braced,  to  resist  the  backward  thrust  of  the  earth,  by  battens  con- 
necting them  together  and  by  struts  across  the  gallery  of  departure. 
The  latter  are  removed  when  the  n^turn  is  sufficientlv  advanced. 

198.  In  slnUliiar  a  sbaft  Tvlth.  cases  (fig.  159)  a  case  of  the 
required  size  is  put  together  and  accurately  placed  upon  the  site  of 
the  shaft,  whose  dimensions  are  marked  upon  the  ground  outside  it. 
The  case  is  then  removed  and  the  earth  excavated  to  the  depth  of  the 
case,  which  is  placed  in  the  excavation  with  its  top  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Its  position  is  carefully  verified  and  it  is 
secured  in  position  by  packing  earth  around  it.  The  excavation  is 
then  continued  for  the  depth  of  another  case,  which  is  put  in  place 
as  follows : 

One  end  piece  is  placed  In  position,  the  tenons  of  the  two  sides  are 
Inserted  in  the  mortises  at  its  ends,  and  the  side  pieces  are  pushed 
back  Into  position  ;  a  pocket-shaped  excavation  is  made  with  a  push 
pick  beyond  the  end  or  one  of  the  side  pieces  and  running  back  3  or 
4  Inches  into  the  side  wall ;  the  remaining  end  piece  is  Inserted  in  tMa 
cavity  far  enough  to  allow  the  mortise  at  Its  other  end  to  slip  over 
Its  corn^spondlug  tenon  ;  it  is  then  drawn  back  and  the  tenons  at 
both  ends  fitted  Into  their  mortises.  The  notches  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  pieces  allow  them  to  be  easily  handled. 

The  next  case  is  placed  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken  not  to 
excavate  two  consecutive  pockets  at  the  same  corner.  It  is  well  to 
fill  up  these  pockets  by  stnfQng  in  sods  from  b^ow  before  placing  the 
next  case. 

When  the  sides  of  the  case  are  tenoned  at  one  end  only  and  secnred 
by  wedges  at  the  other  they  are  easily  placed  in  position  without 
cutting  out  behind  them. 

TTpon  reaching  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  gallery,  the  pieces  on 
the  gallery  side  of  the  shaft  are  omitted  if  the  ground  is  firm,  but  if 
it  needs  support  these  pieces  are  put  in  place  and  secured  by  cleats 
or  braces,  but  the  tenons  are  not  inserted  in  the  mortises.  In  firm 
soil  the  cases  may  be  placed  at  intervals  (fig.  160). 

199.  Drivtnar  a  g-aller^  irrltli  cases. — This  is  practicable  only 
when  the  soil  is  somewhat  firm.  In  breaking  out  from  a  shaft,  a 
frame  is  first  placed  inside  the  shaft  to  support  the  ends  of  the  shaft 
cases  resting  against  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  removed.  The  latter 
pieces  are  then  taken  out  and  grooves  are  cut  in  the  ^arth  for  the 
ground  sill,  stanchions,  and  cap  sill  of  the  gallery,  and  these  are  put 
in  place  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  that  described  for  sinking  a 
shaft.  This  case  is  set  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  shaft  and  supports 
the  side  pieces,  whose  tenons  rest  upon  its  stanchions.  The  projecting 
earth  is  then  cut  away  and  grooves  are  cut  for  the  next  case,  which 
is  placed  in  position  and  the  excavation  continued  as  before  (fig.  162). 

If  the  gallery  is  not  started  from  a  shaft,  a  vertical  face  Is  ob- 
tained and  the  cases  are  placed  as  above  described. 

When  the  earth  shows  a  tendency  to  cave,  which  it  frequently  will 
in  great  galleries,  the  cap  sill  must  be  put  in  position  and  supported 
whfle  the  miner  excavates  the  grooves  for  the  ground  sill  and 
stanchions,  for  which  purpose  two  crutches  are  used.  A  crutcli 
(fig.  163)  consists  of  an  upright  piece  of  timber  carrying  a  cross- 
piece,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  two  cases.  The  upright 
piece  rests  upon  the  ground  sill  of  the  cases  already  placed  and  is 
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raised  to  the  proper  helgbt  by  wedges.  The  part  of  the  crossplece 
which  projects  In  advance  Is  made  2  Inches  higher  than  the  rear 
part,  to  support  the  cap  sill  somewhat  above  Its  £nal  level,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tenons  of  the  stanchions  to  be  easily  Inserted.  The  rear 
part  of  the  crossplece  is  attached  to  the  upright  by  an  iron  rod  or 
short  chain.  The  use  of  the  crutch  is  illustrated  in  figure  164. 
When  the  case  is  set  and  adjusted  to  position  the  crutches  are  taken 
down  by  removing  the  wedges,  and  are  replaced  under  the  next 
cap  sill. 

In  very  firm  soil  shafts  and  galleries  are  frequently  driven  with 
cases  not  in  juxtaposition,  but  separated  by  greater  or  less  intervals. 
Pieces  of  planks  (which  may  be  parts  of  cases)  placed  vertically  and 
resting  against  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cases  in  shafts,  or  hori- 
zontally and  resting  upon  the  cap  sills  in  galleries  and  somewhat  sepa- 
rated from  each  otner,  may  be  used  to  support  the  earth  between  the 
cases.  The  same  remarks  applv  to  this  construction  as  to  the  simi- 
lar one  sometimes  used  when  mining  with  frames  and  sheeting. 

200.  Chanare  of  dtrectlon  in  arallerie*  lined  -with  cases. — 
Slight  changes  in  direction  in  a  horizontal  plane  can  be  easily  and 
gradually  made  by  setting  each  case  a  little  obliquelv  to  the  one 
preceding  it  and  separating  the  stanchions  on  one  side  while  they 
touch  on  the  other,  supporting  the  roof  in  the  wedge-shaped  openings, 
if  necessary,  with  pieces  of  wood,  etc.  (flg.  169).  For  an  abrupt 
change  it  is  better  to  break  out  a  rectangular  return  from  the  side  of 
the  gallery  and  pass  from  this  into  the  required  direction  by  gradual 
change. 

If  the  return  is  to  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  gallery  of  de- 
parture,  the  cap  sills  of  the  latter,  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  return,  are  lifted  off  the  tenons  of  the.  stanchions  bv  struts 
and  wedges  and  the  first  case  of  the  return  is  set  as  in  breaking  out 
from  a  shaft ;  the  ground  sill  is,  however,  narrowed  by  the  thickness 
of  the  stanchions  of  the  gallery  of  departure  so  that  the  face  of  the 
case  of  the  return  is  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  gallery  of  departure 
and  the  ends  of  the  cap  sills  of  the  latter  rest  upon  the  cap  sill  of  the 
first  case  of  the  return. 

In  passing  from  a  horizontal  to  a  descending  gallery  the  change 
may  be  made  gradually  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for  a 
change  in  horizontal  direction  (fig.  169),  and  the  cases  remain  normal 
to  the  axis  of  the  gallery. 

To  pass  to  an  ascending  gallery  bv  the  method  above  described 
would  require  the  earth  at  the  face  or  the  gallery  to  be  undercut  in 
order  to  introduce  the  case,  and  this  undercutting  would  continue  so 
long  as  the  cases  were  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  gallerv.  This  con- 
struction is,  as  a  rule,  impracticable.  In  ascending  galleries,  there- 
fore, the  cases  are  set  with  their  stanchions  vertical,  while  their  cap 
and  ground  sills  form  steps  In  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  fioor  of  the 
gallery  or,  for  convenience  in  settlhg  up,  the  ends  of  the  stanchions 
may  receive  the  proper  bevel  (fig.  155),  while  the  Sides  of  the  tenons 
and  mortises  are  made  parallel  to  the  sid^s  of  the  stanchions. 

201.  Rate  of  Tvorkingf. — ^The  following  table  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  men  and  tools  required  for  shafts  and  galleries,  with  the  prob- 
able rate  of  advance  in  good  soil. 
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1  Four  of  these  may  be  miskilled  laborers. 

>  Number  required  at  oommenoement  of  gallery <  Beyond  4  feet  add  one  man, 
and  one  additional  for  every  20  feet  of  gallery. 

8  Instead  of  a  truck  a  canvas  bag  may  be  mal.  A  large  hoe  or  drag  may  be  used 
to  draw  back  the  earth  from  the  face  of  the  gallery. 

*  One  mason's  level. 

6  These  numbers  are,  for  small  shafts  of  about  2  by  4  feet;  large  shafts  require  a 
larger  force.   They  advance  at  about  the  same  nate  as  galleries  of  equal  cross  section. 

202.  Ventilation. — A  gallery  can  not  be  driven  more,  than  60 
feet  without  artificial  ventilation.  The  only  possible  way  of  ven- 
tilating a  gallery  with  a  single  opening  i«  to  force  fresh  air  into 
the  working  breast,  which  may  be  done  through  a  duct  of  wood  or 
metal,  or  through  a  canvas  or  other  hose.  A  pressure  -  blower, 
worked  by  hand  or  power,  is  amon^  the  essential  items  of  a  mining 
equipntent.  For  excavations  of  moderate  extent  a  portable  forge  will 
form  a  convenient  ventilating  device.  If  a  gaUery  passes  undor  fur- 
face  coyer  a  drill  hole  made  through  the  roof  and  breaking  the  sur- 
face under  protection  of  the  cover  may  be  used  to  promote  yentllation. 

In  a  system,  of  .sinlleries,  having  two  or  more  outlets,  air  may 
be  exhausted  from  one  and  drawn  in  through  the  other.  Screens  or 
doors  may  be  arranged  to  compel  the  desired  distribution  of. fresh  air. 
Vacuum  operation  will  never  be  so  satisfactory  as  plenum*  If  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  level,  as  a  shaft  or  rapidly  ascending  gallery; 
a  fire  built  at  or  near  the  upper  outlet  will  create  a  current  through- 
out. 

In  urgent  cases  a  man  may  enter  and  even  work  in  a  gallery  which 
can  not  be  ventilated  by  providing  him  with  a  mask  covering  the  nose 
and  mouth  and  supplying  fresh  air  through  a  hose  or  from  a  reservoir 
of  compressed  air  carried  with  him. 

203.  Draina«re. — Much  water  is  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
military  minings  but  what  there  is  must  be  taken  care  of,  or  it  wiU 
collect  at  the  lowest  point  and  fiood  the  mine.  If  water  shows  itself 
or  is  suspected,  dead-level  galleries  must  be  avoided,  and  all  slopes 
should  fall  toward  a  point  or  points  where  the  water  can  be  disposed 
of.     If  the  mine  has  a  level  outlet  nothing  is  required  except  to  so 
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regulate  the  slopes  that  all  water  will  run  to  the  mouth.  If  the  mine 
is  entered  by  a  shaft,  a  pit  or  sump  must  be  formed  at  the  bottcHU 
Into  which  water  can  collect,  and  from  which  It  can  be  raised  to  the 
Btirface  by  pumping  or  bailing.  A  slope  of  1  per  cent  will  usually  . 
suffice  for  drainage  if  the  floor  of  the  gallery  is  sloped  laterally  and  a 
fairly  smooth  gutter  formed  along,  one  side. 

If  an  interior  low  point  can  not  be  avoided  a  sump  must  be  made 
there  and  the  water  carried  out  in  buckets  or  forced  out  with  a  pump. 
For  low  lifts,  20  feet  or  less,  a  very  efficient  form  of  hand  pump  for 
drainage  purposes  is  shown  in  figure  170.  A  very  good  pump  may  be 
made  as  shown  in  figure  171.  The  only  materials  required  are  wood, 
leather,  cotton  cord,  rivets,  tacks,  and  nails.  This  pump  will  lift  sev- 
eral feet  without  difficulty  in  addition  to  the  usual  suction.  It  re- 
quires copious  priming  unless  the  sucker  can  be  made  to  reach  the 
water  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  strike.  It  is  usually  worked  with  a 
spring  pole  (fig.  172). 

204.  Bfiningr  illnmination. — Owing  to  the  restricted  dimensions 
of  the  galleries,  ordinary  lamps  can  not  be  used  without  the  atmos- 
phere becoming  vitiated.  During  the  day,  as  far  as  possible,  solar 
ilght  is  used,  deflected  by  mirrors  or  by  panels  whitened  with  lime. 
At  night  strong  reflector  lamps  are  placed  outside  the  gallery.  Elec- 
tric light  renders  great  service,  especially  at  the  head  of  the  gallery. 
The  mine  head  is  lighted  by  means  of  incandescent  lamps  led  by  a 
dynamo  in  the  approach  galleries.  The  conducting  wires,  protected  by 
troughs,  are  buried  in  the  •bottom  of  the  trench.  Numbers  of  small 
hand  flashlights  are  found  valuable  for  personal  use  by  the  soldiers. 

205.  The  mine  cbamber  should  be  nearly  cubical  or  a  cylinder 
with  length  about  equal  to  diameter.  If  it  is  to  stand  for  some  time 
before  loading,  or  if  of  large  size,  its  sides  and  top  must  be  supported 
by  a  lining.  The  chamber  is  frequently  no  more  than  so  much  of  the 
end  of  a  gallery,  branch,  or  drill  hole  as  is  necessary  to  contain  the  - 
charsre 

Figures  173  and  174  show  typical  forms  of  earth  augers,  the  former 
nsed  by  ramming  and  the  latter  by  turning.  Bach  must  be  withdrawn 
when  lull  to  dispose  of  the  earth. 

206.  A  mflltary  explosive  for  demolitioiis  should  be — 

1.  Not  too  seni^tive  to  shock  or  friction. 

2.  Of  a  high  velocity  of  detonation. 

3.  Of  high  power. 

4.  Of  high  density. 

5.  Stable  in  character. 

6.  Not  too  difficult  of  detonation. 

7.  Unaffected  by  changes  of  temperature  and  moistore. 

8.  Convenient  in  form  for  packins:  and  loading. 

9.  Obtainable  in  large  quantities  in  the  United  States. 
Tbe  antboriEed  explosive,  Triton,  meets  the  above  standard 

Bore  nearly  than  any  other  explosive  known.  It  must  be  recognised, 
bowever,  that  there  are  many  other  explosives  made  and  nsed  in  this 
country,  of  almost  equal  value  for  general  military  nses  and  of 
saperior  value  for  some  special  purposes.  The  engineer  reconnaissance 
of  any  locality  must  show  the  commercial  explosives  at  hand,  and 
tbe  officer  executing  demolitions  must  use  these  explosives  whenever 
time  permits  their  collection  or  when  the  authorlised  explosive  Is 
bfccklng.  The  use  of  other  explosives  in  this  manner  also  saves  the 
valuable  triton  for  use  where  the  maximum  speed  and  certainty  of 
execution  is  demanded.  Consequently,  a  knowledge  must  be  possessed 
•f  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  commercial  explosives  commonly 
used  in  the  United  States. 

207.  Triton — Natnre. — Triton  (Trinitrotoluene)  is  produced  In 
the  form  of  crystals  of  a  light  yellow  color.  It  melts  at  80*  C. 
These  crystals,  compressed  to  a  density  of  1.48,  are  issued  in  two 
forms,  tbe  triton  block,  weighing  one-half  pound,  and  tbe  triton 
■Mck,  weighing  0.4  of  a  pound.  Bach  form  of  triton  is  issued  copper- 
plated,  and  each  has  a  cylindrical  hole  to  receive  the  detonating  cap 
(formed  in  tbe  block  or  stick).     This  cap  hole  is  closed  with  a  cork 
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as  a  precaution  against  moisture.  The  purpose  of  copperplating  the 
blocks  is  to  protect  the  triton  from  moisture  and  also  from  abrasion. 
Moisture  very  much  reduces  the  strength  of  triton.  Triton  is  very 
insensitive  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  otlier  steel  implement.  It 
does  not  form  explosive  salts  with  metallic  oxides,  and  bums  in  small 
quantities  with  a  very  smoky  flame  without  exploding.  In  large  quan- 
tities there  is  danger  of  explosion  if  heat  is  suddenly  applied.  If 
melted  and  cast,  it  has  a  density  of  1.6.  In  all  forms  triton  is  in- 
sensitive and  requires  a  powerful  detonating  agent.  The  loose  crystals 
are  the  most  sensitive  form,  and  the  cast  triton  the  least  sensitive. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a  boosting  charge  of  loose  crystalline  triton  will 
detonate  compressed  triton  (as  Issued )»  and  compressed  triton  will 
detonate  cast  triton.  Poisonous  gases  are  produced  on  detonation  but 
are  so  rapidly  dissipated  as  to  be  harmless  in  open  air.  Triton  is, 
however,  unsafe  for  use  underground  or  where  explosive  gases  are 
present.  If  detonated  underground,  carbon  monoxide  is  formed  and 
unless  this  poisonous  gas  is  removed  by  ventilation,  the  men  who  enter 
an  underground  work  in  which  triton  has  been  detonated,  are  in  grave 
danger.  Its  use  in  underground  workings  is  inadvisable,  and  the  pre- 
cautions required  by  Its  peculiar  properties  must  be  taken. 

Triton  Is  shipped  in  boxes  containing  about  50  pounds,  marked 
<<  Hliph  explosive;  danflreroas.''  These  boxes  are  to  be  opened 
with  care,  pulling  the  nails  with  very  little  hammering  or  other 
vigorous  handling  of  the  boxes. 

The  copperplattng:  has  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  sensitive- 
ness or  power  of  the  triton.  If  triton  is  furnished  uncopperplated  it 
must  be  scrupulously  protected  from  moisture.  Triton  can  be  surely 
detonated  only  with  the  tetryl  caps  or  detonating  cord.  However,  one 
box  of  triton  will  detonate  triton  in  unopened  boxes  placed  against 
the  primed  box. 

Value. — Triton  is  of  high  power,  safe  to  handle,  and  can  be  surely 
detonated  by  the  prescribed  detonators.  It  Is  produced  In  large  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States. 

Triton  Is  used  abroad  in  the  French  Army  to  some  extent  under 
the  name  Tollte,  and  in  the  German  Army  under  the  name  Sprengr- 
inanition  02. 

208.  Plcrates. — Picric  acid  is  formed  in  crystals  of  a  light-yellow 
color,  melts  at  122*  C,  and  burns  slowly  with  a  light  yellow  flame. 
In  contact  with  metals  it  forms  highly  sensitive  and  dangerous  me- 
tallic picrates.  It  Is  shipped  in  wooden  boxes  lined  with  paper.  It  is 
of  slightly  higher  power  than  triton.  If  heated  suddenly  it  will 
explode^    Moisture  reduces  the  sensitiveness  and  power  of  picric  acid. 

Valae. — Very  similar  to  triton,  but  not  as  stable,  and  also  dan- 
gerous if  in  contact  with  metals. 

Picric  acid  is  used  abroad  by  the  French  In  the  form  of  Melinite, 
and  In  the  German  Army  under  the  name  of  Sprengmunltlon  88. 

209.  GnnpoTFder — Nature. — This  explosive,  formed  of  a  mixture 
of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  is  still  of  some  military  value 
for  demolitions.  It  can  be  ignited  by  the  mere  application  of  a  flame, 
as  from  a  burning  fuse  or  miner's  squib.  Water  destroys  the  power 
of  gunpowder.  Thoroanrh  tamping:  Is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
successful  use  of  gunpowder  in  mines  or  demolitions.  The  power  of 
gunpowder  when  well  tamped  is  about  one-third  that  of  triton. 

Value. — Gunpowder  is  still  produced  and  used  In  considerable 
quantities  in  this  country  and  is  of  considerable  military  nse  in  land 
mines  or  other  lo^Uons  where  thorough  tamping  is  possible.  The 
extensively  used  commercial  English  bobbin ite  is  essentially  a  gun- 
Dowder 

210.  JfltroKlycerln  explosives — (a)  Straight  dynaaaltes — Na- 
ture.— These  are  sold  in  the  United  States  as  15,  20.  25,  30,  35, 
40,  45,  50,  55,  and  60  per  cent  dynamites,  according  to  tne  proportion 
of  nitroglycerin  contained.  The  other  constituents  are  combustible 
material  (wood  pulp,  flour,  sulphur,  etc.),  sodium  nitrate,  and  calcium 
or  magnesium  carbonate.     Fifty  per  cent  straight  dynamite  is  equal 
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in  power  to  tritom  weight  for  weight.  Dynamite  in  famished  in 
sticks,  wrapped  in  paper,  of  about  0.5  of  a  pound  each.  The  sticlss 
are  packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  two  sizes  containing,  respectively,  25 
and  50  pounds.  Forty  per  cent  dynamite  is  the  grade  most  fre- 
quently encountered.     The  higher  grades  are  exceptional. 

Direct  contact  with  water  brings  about  separation  of  the  nitro- 
glycerin, and  this  constitutes  a  source  of  danger  when  the  exploslye 
is  used  in  we^  places.  Its  liability  to  freeze  is  another  source  of 
danger.  Very  strong  detonators  are  required  to  explode  it  when 
frozen,  and  though  in  this  condition  it  is  fairly  insensitive  to  a  blow, 
breaking  or  crushing  are  distinctly  dangerous  operations.  Thawing 
must  be  conducted  with  great  care  in  a  specially  constructed  double 
boiler  provided  with  a  jacket  for  hot  water  (fig.  178).  Should  exuda- 
tion of  nitroglycerin  take  place  during  thawing,  this  will  introduce 
an  element  of  danger  in  ramming. 

During  storage  it  must  be  protected  from  dampness  and  from  heat ; 
even  sunlight  must  be  avoided. 

Value. — Dynamites  are  of  high  power  and  are  readily  obtainable. 
They  are  sensitive  to  shock,  deteriorate  in  storage,  and  freeze  at 
about  40"  P. 

(b)  Low  freeslmar  dTuamltea — Nature. — Similar  to  straight 
dynamites,  except  not  frozen  at  temperatures  above  35**  F.  Sold  in 
the  United  States  as  80,  35,  40,  45,  50,  55,  and  60  per  cent.  These 
percentages  represent  the  proportion  of  nitroglycerin  plus  nitro- 
substitution  compound.  Tne  other  ingredients  are  as  noted  for 
straight  dynamite.  The  exact  freezing  point  of  these  dynamites  can 
not  be  exactly  stated.  In  practice  they  have  seldom  been  known  to 
freeze  above  0"  F.,  and  in  special  tests  have  remained  unfrozen  at 
temperatures  as  low  as  minus  40**  F. 

Value. — Similar  to  straight  dynamites,  with  addod  value  due  to 
low  freezing  properties. 

(c)  Blastiniir  arelatia— ^-Nature.-'-^Blasting  gelatin  is  composed 
of  90  to  93  per  cent  nitroglycerin  and  7  to  10  per  cent  collodion 
cotton.  It  is  furnished  commercially  in  a  Jellylike  mass,-  packed  in 
metal-lined  wooden  boxes.  It  is  less  sensitive  than  straight  dynamite, 
liable  to  freeze,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives  known. 
It  is  not  affected  by  moisture. 

Value. — Blasting  gelatin  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  gelatin 
dvnamite,  but  is  a  reliable  explosive  of  very  high  power,  about  2.1 
times  as  powerful  as  triton. 

(d)  Gelattu  dyuamlte — Nature. — This  explosive  is  formed 
from  blasting  gelatin  by  the  use  of  an  absorbent  to  solidify  the 
gelatin  and  tnus  make  it  more  convenient  for  use.  It  is  sold  in  this 
country  as  30,  85,  40,  50,  55,  60,  and  70  per  cent  gelatin  dynamite. 
The  actual  percentage  of  nitroglycerin  in  each  of  these  dynamites 
is  about  lO  per  cent  leas  than  the  nominal  quantity  given.  The 
other  ingredients  are  nitrocellulose,  sodium  nitrate,  combustible  ma- 
terial (sulphur,  flour,  wood  pulp,  etc.),  and  calcium  carbonate. 
Gelatin  dynamites  are  of  about  10  per  cent  less  power,  weight  for 
w«ight,  than  straight  dynamite  of  the  same  nominal  percentage. 
Sixty  per  cent  gelatin  dynamite  is  equal  to  triton  in  power,  weight 
for  weight.  Freezing  of  gelatin  dynamite  is  a  fault  as  in  all  other 
nitroglycerin  explosives.  It  is.  however,  unaffected  by  water  and  Is  the 
most  useful  of  the  commercial  dynamites,  especially  adapted  for  use 

.in  tunnel  driving. 

Value. — Gelatin  dynamite  is  comparatively  stable,  adapted  to 
work  UBder  water,  is  of  high  power,  and  is  used  in  great  quantities 
in  this  country. 

(e)  Ammonia  dynamite — Nature. — ^This  dynamite  is  sold  in 
five  grades  in  this  country — 30,  35,  40,  50,  and  60  per  cent.  The 
nitroglycerin  plus  the  ammonium  nitrate  in  each  grade  varies 
slightly  from  the  percentage  given  except  for  the  30  per  cent  grade. 
For  the  60  per  cent  grade  the  variation  amounts  to  about  plus  5 

ger   cent.     The   other   ingredients   are   sodium   nitrate,    calcium   car- 
onate,  and  combustible  material. 
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Ammonia  dynamiteH,  compared  with  other  dynamites,  have  the 
disadvantage  of  taking  up  molHture  very  readily,  because  ammonium 
nitrate  is  deliquescent,  and  care  should  be  observed  when  they  are 
stored  or  used  in  wet  places. 

Value. — Ammonia  dynamites  are  distinctly  superior  to  other  dyna- 
mites only  for  use  underground  in  the  presence  of  explosive  gases. 
Their  use  and  storage  where  exposed  to  moisture  tends  to  destroy 
their  power.  They  are  used  extensively  in  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States.  The  low  freezing  ammonia  dynamites  are  of  great  Importance 
at  the  present  time.  The  hi^  price  of  glycerin  has  led  to  the  use 
of  this  class  of  dynamite  wherever  water  is  not  encountered. 

(f)  ESxploMlves  for  nae  tn  coal  mines  or  elae^rbere  in  th.e 
preMence  of  pit  gtimem  (commercially  knowm  as  permissi- 
ble explosives) — Nature. — These  explosives,  forming  a  long  list, 
are  those  whose  length,  detonation,  and  temperature  of  flame  accom- 
panying detonation  will  not  ignite  mixtures  of  pit  gas  and  air. 
Even  for  those  listed  there  is  a  charisre  limit  above  which  detona- 
tion is  unsafa  The  ammonia  dynamites  are  included  in  these 
explosives,  as  well  as  other  dynamites  of  low  nitroglyceiin  percent- 
age. The  ammonia  nitrates  and  other  explosives  are  also  Included 
in  this  class.  It  is  notable  that  granpo^wder,  trlton,  pierle  acid, 
blastlni?  grelatlny  ar«latin  dynamite,  and  grnBCotton  are 
not  suitable  for  such  use.  The  name  **  permissible  explosive "  has 
very  little  military  signiflcance. 

Value. — The  great  extent  of  the  use  of  this  group  of  explosives 
makes  them  of  military  value. 

Ammonium  nitrate  explosives. — This  class  of  explosives,  de- 
veloped to  some  extent  prior  to  the  present  war,  has  come  to  the  fore 
as  a  general  military  explosive.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  this 
class  the  most  common  ones  contain  70  to  95  per  cent  ammonium 
nitrate,  with  the  addition  of  combustible  material,  such  as  recdn, 
meal,  or  naphthalene.  Ammonal  is  a  special  type  of  this  class, 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate,  aluminum,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  trinitrotoluol.  All  of  these  explosives  are  very  deli- 
quescent and  insensitive  to  shock. 

Value. — The  economic  conditions  created  by  the  present  war  have 
so  raised  the  prices  of  glycerin  and  toluol  that  ihis  class  of  ex- 
plosives is  coming  rapidly  into  prominence.  An  ammonium  nitrate 
explosive  is  being  used  as  a  bursting  charge  for  projectiles  by  both 
groups  of  combatants  in  the  present  war.  It  is  notable  that  the  only 
point  of  inferiority  of  selected  types  of  this  group  for  military  use 
is  their  sensitiveness  to  moisture. 

211.  Cbl orate  explosives — Nature. — This  group  of  explosives, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  chlorate  (sodium  or  potassium) 
with  a  hydrocarbon  oil,  are  in  most  forms  sensitive  to  shock  and 
dangerous  in  use  and  storage.  Cheddites  in  which  castor,  oil  Is 
used  is  the  most  common  form,  is  not  highly  sensitive  to  shock  or 
friction,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  easily  becoming  hard,  and  is 
then  not  completely  detonated. 

Sprenirel  explosives  are  chlorate  explosives  rendered  reasonably 
safe  by  adopting  the  device  of  Sprengel  and  Issuing  the  chlorate 
separately  from  the  combustible  matter.  The  potassium  chlorate  Is 
made  up  into  porous  cartridges,  and  a  liquid  combustible  Is  used ; 
the  former  is  dipped  into  the  latter  Just  beiore  use. 

Rack-a-rock,  which  has  been  used  very  extensively  in  America, 
consists  of  cartridges  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  are  dipped  just  be- 
fore use  into  a  combustible  oil.  For  this  purpose  nitrobenzene  Is 
ised,  or  **  dead  oil,*'  which  consists  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons  from 
oal  tar,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  chlorate  cartridges  are  in- 
'osed  in  small  bags  of  cotton ;  before  use  these  are  placed  in  a  wire 

sket  suspended  irom  a  spring  balance  and  dipped  into  a  pall  con- 

ining  the  liquid,  until  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the 

borate  has  been  taken  up.  The  chlorate  sometimes  contains  an 
!tion  of  a  few  per  cent  of  iron  oxide. 
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Thi»  objpctten  has  been  raised  t©  Sprengel  ezploaivM  of  this  sort 
that  the  impregnatioD  is  not  uniform,  and  the  results  obtained  ar« 
consequently  unreliable. 

Value. — ^These  explosives  of  the  Sprengel  type  are  of  some  military 
talne,  but  have  serious  disadvantages,  as  noted,  and  in  addition  re- 
quire considerable  time  to  impregnate  the  chlorate  properly  before  use. 

212.  Gnncotton — Wature. — This  explosive,  manufactured  by  the 
nitration  of  cotton  waste,  is  either  molded  In  small  cylinders  or  fur- 
ther compressed  for  use  In  military  demolitions  Into  blocks  or  cylin- 
ders of  a  density  of  from  1.05  to  1.2.  Guncotton  must  be  Itept  moist 
and  is  then  highly  insensitive.  It  requires  a  priming  charge  of  dry 
guncotton  for  detonation.  It  is  about  1.2  times  as  powerful  as  trlton, 
weight  for  weight. 

Value. — Guncotton  Is  of  high  power,  easily  obtainable,  but  the 
necessity  of  using  a  priming  cnarge  of  dry  guncotton  and  its  low 
density  are  disadvantages.  It  is  used  abroad  to  some  extent  as  a 
military  explosive  for  demolitions. 

213.  Smokeleaa  poTrder— rlfature, — ^Thls  explosive,  used  so 
commonly  as  a  propeflant  for  projectiles,  is  liable  to  deteriorate  in 
storage,  and  in  storage  must  be  guarded  from  ignition.  It  Is  difficult 
to  detonate  and,  as  It  has  a  low  veldcity  of  detonation,  must  be 
thoroughly  tamped  for  successful  use  as  a  demolition  agent.  It  has 
about  1.2  times  the  power  of  trlton. 

Valne. — ^The  large  production  of  this  powder  In  the  United  States 
may  call  for  its  use  In  emergencies.  The  same  Instructions  given  for 
Kiiapo^ivder  apply  to  smokeless  powder.  It  can  only  be  used  effect- 
ively where  thorough  tamping  Is  possible,  as  in  land  mines,  etc. 

214.  Tlie  formala  given  hereafter  for  trlton  in.  each  case  gives 
the  number  of  one-half  pound  trlton  blocks  required.  To  obtain 
the  ponndM  of  the  foHowing  explosives  to  do  the  same  work,  multi- 
ply ^  (tlie  number  of  one-half  pound  trlton  blo<HtEM)  by  fa 
as  given. 


Explostve. 


Picric  add 

Gun  powder (it  well  tamped) 

Straight  dynamites: 

16  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

85  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

46  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

65  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

Low^reesing  dynamites  (same  as  Straight  dynamites). 

BlaatlniT  gelatin 

Gelatin  dynamite: 

80  per  cent * 

85  per  cent 

40  per  cent » 

60  per  cent 

55  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

70  per  cent - 

Ammonia  dynamites  (same  as  gelatin  dynamites). 
Cliobatcst 

Back-»*rock 

Guncotton 

Smokeless  powder : (If  well  tamped) 


0.60 
1.80 

.84 
.78 
.74 
.68 
.62 
.58 
.64 
.60 
.48 
.46 

.25 

.74 
.70 
.66 
.60 
.66 
.62 
.48 


.78 
.41 
.43 
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215.  ^w9^mmMmmm  «•  1^  tmtum  im  the 
plMrives* — (1>  TrHom  moat  be  protected  from  direct  artUIery  tirev 
as  a  burst  of  shell  within  a  mass  of  triton  will  detonate  it.  Moiotore 
mast  be  kept  away  from  triton.  Ordinarr  siMieks  from  osage  or  the 
use  of  steel  tools  on  triton  is  without  danger.  In  ose  tli^rwasli 
tmtm^ins  is  necessary  to  get  full  effect  from  triton  as  well  as  all 
other  f^xploslves.  Only  tiie  Tetrrl  ««P  or  ^ettwtlag  cord  will 
sorely  detonate  triton.  A  boosting  charge  of  powdered  triton  aronnd 
a  powerful  commercial  cap  will  usually  detonate  triton. 

{2)  Picric  acid  most  be  protected  as  noted  for  triton  and  most 
also  be  kept  from  contact  with  metals. 

(3)    In  using  mitrofglyeerine  explosives  of  all  kinds — 

(a)  Don't  store  detonators  with  explosives.  Detonators  should  be 
kept  by  themselves. 

(&>  Don't  open  packages  of  explosives  in  a  storehouse. 

(c>  Don't  open  packages  of  explosives  with  a  nail  poller,  pick,  or 
chisel.  Packages  should  be  opened  with  a  hardwood  wedge  and  okallet, 
outside  of  the  magazine  and  at  a  distance  from  it. 

(d)  Don't  store  explosives  in  a  hot  or  damp  place.  All  explosives 
spoil  rapidly  if  so  stored. 

ie)  Don't  store  explosives  containing  nitroglycerin  so  that  the 
cartridges  stand  on  end.  The  nitroglycerin  is  more  likely  to  leak 
from  the  cartridges  when  they  stand  on  end  than  it  is  when  they  lie 
on  their  sides. 

(f)  Don't  ose  en^Iosives  that  are  frozen  or  partly  frocen.  The 
charge  mav  not  explode  completelv,  and  serious  accidents  may  result. 
If  the  explosion  is  not  complete,  the  foil  strength  of  the  charge  is  not 
exerted,  and  larger  aoantities  of  narmfol  gases  are  given  off. 

(ff)  Don't  thaw  frozen  explosives  befc^e  aa  open  fire,  bk»  in  a 
stove,  nor  over  a  lamp,  nor  near  a  boiler,  nor  near  steam  plyea,  nor 
by  placing  cartridges  in  hot  water.  Use  a  eommerciai  or  improriaed 
thawer. 

(h}  Don'tpot  hot  water  or  steam  pipes  in  a  magazine  for  thawing 
purposes.  Where  large  quantities  of  explosives  are  used,  a  special 
thaw  bouse  should  be  built,  large  eoM^gh  to  hold  the  quantity  of 
explosives  needed  for  a  day's  work. 

ii)  Don't  carry  detonators  and  explosives  in  the  same  package. 
Detonators  are  extremely  sensitive  to  beat,  friction,  or  blows  of  any 
kind. 

ij)   Don't  handte  dftouators  or  explosives  near  an  open  flame. 

ik}  Don't  expose  detonators  or  explosives  to  direct  sunlight  for 
any  length  of  time.  Soch  exposure  may  increase  the  danger  in  their 
use. 

(1}  Don't  opfn  a  package  of  explosives  until  ready  to  ose  the  ex- 
plosive ;  then  use  it  promptly. 

(m)  Don't  handle  explosives  carelessly.  They  are  all  senutive  to 
blows,  friction,   and  fire. 

(nf  Don't  crimp  a  detonator  (blasting  cap)  around  a  fuse  with  the 
teeth.     Use  a  cap  crimper,  which  Is  supplied  for  this  purpose. 

(o)  Don't  economize  by  using  a  short  length  of  fuse.  Such  practice 
is  liable  to  result  in  a  shot  going  off  too  soon. 

(p)  Don't  return  to  a  charge  for  at  least  one-half  hour  after  a  nils- 
fire.     Hangfirfs  and  misfires  are  likely  to  happen. 

(q)  Don't  attempt  to  draw  nor  to  dig  out  the  charge  in  case  of 
a  misfire. 

Gunpowder  and  smokeless  powder  most  be  protected  from  fire  and 
moisture. 

(^uncotton  must  be  kept  moist.  It  is  very  insensitive  and  requires 
a  primer  of  dry  guncotton.    Dry  goncotton  deteriorates  in  the  Tropics. 

216.  Dentriaetlom  of  explosives. — Soch  operations  most  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  direct  charge  of  an  experienced  <)ffioer. 

Triton  or  picric  acid  can  be  destroyed  by  burning  or  detonating  in 
small  masses.  To  burn,  use  Infiamnmble  material  piled  aronnd  the 
explosive,  and  ignite  at  a  distance  with  a  fuse  or  miner's  squib. 
Dynamite  can  also  be  destroyed  by   burning.     The  dynamite,  after 
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removing  wrapper,  is  burned  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  Just  de- 
scribed. Detonation  may  occur,  and  tbe  dynamite  should  be  burned 
in  small  masses.  All  persons  must  be  kept  away  from  it  when 
burning. 

Gunpowder  is  destroyed  by  submerging  in  water.  If  no  body  of 
water  Is  at  hand  it  may  be  burned  in  small  masses. 

Smokeless  powder  is  destroyed  by  burning  in  numerous  small 
charges.     Each  charge  of  powder  is  ignited  with  a  time  fuse. 

217.  Detonation. — The  detonation  of  an  explosive  is  almost 
alwavs  affected  by  the  detonation  of  a  more  sensitive  explosive,  of 
which  a  small  quantity  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  first  and 
fired  by  mechanical  shock,  fuses,  or  electrical  devices.  Ordinary 
percussion  cap  composition  contains  a  mixture  of  mercury  fulminate, 
potassium  chlorate,  and  antimony  sulphide,  to  which  powdered  glass 
may  be  added  in  order  to  obtain  increased  sensitiveness.  The  caps 
for  detonators  are  of  pure  copper,  cylindrical  in  shape,  closed  at  one 
end,  and  charged  with  an  intimate  mixture  of  85  per  cent  mercury 
fulminate  and  15  per  cent  potassium  chlorate.  Detonators  are  made 
in  10  sizes,  numbered  consecutively,  and  contain,  respectively,  0.3,  0.4, 
0.54,  0.65.  0.8,  1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  2.5.  or  3  grams  of  the  detonating  mixture. 

218.  While  the  detonation  of  triton  can  often  be  secured  with  other 
caps,  particularly  if  a  boosting  charge  of  powdered  triton  is  used, 
the  tetrvl  cap  is  necessary  in  order  to  in«are  detonatipn.  This 
cap  is  furnished  in  two  types,  the  tetryl  electric  cap  and  the 
tetryl  blastingr  cap.  The  substance  "  tetryl "  is  the  detonating 
agent  in  each  type.  The  word  tetryl  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  un- 
wieldy name  of  a  complex  hydrocarbon.  The  tetryl  in  each  type  is 
detonated  by  a  small  charge  of  mercury  fulminate  The  fulminate  is 
detonated  as  in  ordinary  blasting  or  electric  caps,  i.  e.,  by  heat  or 
shock. 

219.  Precautions  in  detonation. — Caps  ihust  l>e  handled  with 
extreme  care.  They  can  be  detonated  either  by  shock  or  heat.  They 
must  be  packed  and  bandied  so  as  to  avoid  shock.  The  insulation 
used  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  electric  cap  must  not  be  injured. 
Caps  must  be  kept  dry.  Avoid  bringing  the  cap  Into  contact  with 
the  explosive  until  the  last  practicable  moment  before  use.  Caps 
must  not  be  pinched  when  crimping  over  the  fuse.  Crimp  as  near 
the  open  end  of  the  cap  as  is  practicable.  Crimp  caps  before  insert- 
ing in  explosive.    Caps  must  not  be  stored  with  explosives, 

220.  Fuse. — For  the  ignition  of  the  detonator  or,  in  the  case  of 
blasting  explosives  of  the  black  powder  class  for  the  direct  ignition 
of  the  charge,  a  fuse  of  one  sort  or  another  is  used  (figs.  179  to  182). 
In  either  case  the  shot  flrer  is  not  exposed  to  tne  effects  of  the 
explosion. 

Time  fuse  is  furnished  with  a  nominal  rate  of  burning  of  3  feet 
per  one  and  one-half  minutes.  The  rate  of  burning  of  each  shipment 
of  fuse  Is  to  be  determined  by  test.  Fuse  is  ignited  by  a  match  or 
fuse  lighter.  In  igniting  fuses  with  a  match,  the  head  of  the  match 
only  gives  a  high  enough  temperature  to  ignite  the  fuse  without  fail. 

Instantaneoni^  f  nse  burns  at  a  rate  oi  120  feet  per  second.  This 
fuse  is  recognizable  by  the  red  braid  used  in  its  manufacture.  The 
personnel  executing  demolitions  must  never  confuse  instantaneous 
fuse  with  the  time  fuse. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  splice  different  pieces  of  fuse  of  either 
kind,  the  ends  to  be  joined  should  be  cut  obliquely.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  powder  at  the  end  of  the  cut  does  not  fall  out.  The 
cut  ends  are  placed  carefully  in  juxtaposition,  and  before  closing 
a  few  grains  of  powder  should  be  dropped  in  and  compressed  be- 
tween them.  The  splice  is  completed  by  wrapping  with  rubber  tape 
if  available,  otherwise  with  any  material  at  Land  which  will  keep 
the  ends  in  contact  in  their  proper  position.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
splice  must  be  completely  protected  from  strain. 
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When  a  line  of  fnse  is  to  be  branched  into  two  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  followed,  the  double  splice  being  connected  and  the  same 
precautions    taken    in    making    op. 

221.  Electrical  detonation  is  generally  more  reliable  and  con- 
venient than  detonation  with  fuses.  The  electrical  current  may  be 
taken  from  any  available  source  of  electrical  power.  The  blasting 
machine  furnished  will  surely  detonate  12  tetryl  caps  in  series.  The 
Standard  blastini^  machine  (fig.  183)  generates  2.5  amperes 
at  46  volts  with  ordinarily  vigorous  use.  The  lead  wires  from  the 
cap  are  carefully  joined  to  the  lead  wire  from  the  blasting  machine. 
Small  charges  fired  electrically  are  to  be  connected  in  series,  large 
charges  may  be  arranged  either  in  series  or  parallel.  Circuits  ar- 
ranged for  electrical  detonation  should  be  always  left  open  until  Just 
before  detonation.  Closed  circuits  are  likely  to  cause  detonation 
by  induced  currents  from  near-by  electrical  conductors  or  even  from 
lightning.  The  electrical  relation  of  the  circuit  for  large  charges  must 
often  be  carefully  computed.  The  tetryl  blasting  cap  with  12-foot 
lead  wires  has  a  resistance  of  1.5  ohms  and  requires  a  current  of 
0.4  of  an  ampere  for  detonation. 

222.  Detonating:  cord  as  issued  is  a  lead  tube  6  mm.  in 
diameter,  filled  with  pulverized  triton.  This  cord  is  used  both  as  a 
detonating  agent  for  triton  and  as  a  means  of  securing  instantaneous 
detonation  of  a  number  of  charges.  The  cord  itself  must  be  de- 
tonated by  a  tetryl  cap.  The  triton  blocks  are  strung  on  the  cord, 
after  drilling  the  cap  hole  entirely  through  the  triton  block  with  the 
eord  drill.  Triton  blocks  can  be  strung  like  beads  on  the  detonat- 
ing cord  and  used  as  necklaces  to  cut  posts,  etc.  Either  the  electric 
or  the  blasting  cap  may  be  used  to  detonate  this  cord.  After  the 
cord  is  detonated  the  wave  of  detonation  passes  along  it  practically 
instantaneously.  AU  triton  blocks  through  which  the  detonating 
cord  is  passed  are  detonated  by  it.  The  connecting  up  of  systems  of 
charges  by  detonating  cord  is  done  by  slit  connections  as  shown  in 
figure  180.  The  cord  Is  cut  for  this  purpose  with  either  a  knife  or  the 
cord  slitter  (fig.  184).  The  passage  of  the  detonating  wave  must 
occur  from  a  main  to  a  slit  ana  wrapped  branch.  Wrapping  a  main 
about  a  branch  would  merely  cut  a  section  from  the  branch  and  not 
detonate  it.  Figures  185  to  186a  show  both  the  correct  and  the  In- 
correct method  of  connecting  up  a  system  of  charges  with  cord. 

223.  Induced  detonation  is  of  value  in  arranging  simultaneous 
detonation.  This  is  done  by  placing  a  blasting  cap  in  a  block  of 
triton  and  detonating  this  by  means  of  the  mechanical  shock  In  air 
from  a  charge  detonated  nearby.  Air  will  carry  over  detonation  In 
this  manner  to  varying  distances  depending  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
plosive in  the  initial  charge.  To  obtain  successful  induced  de- 
tonation the  charge  detonated  sympathetically  must  contain  a 
firmly  seated  open  cap  whose  mouth  points  directly  toward  the 
initial  charge  and  must  have  no  objects  Intervening.  The  distance 
to  which   Induced  detonation  Is  practicable  Is : 


Initial  charjre. 


1  block  triton. 

2  blocks  triton 

4  blocks  triton 

5  blocks  triton 

6  blocks  triton 
8  blocks  triton 


Distance. 


Inches. 


24 
36 
48 
fiO 
72 
06 


Care  must  be  observed  when  igniting  the  fuse  of  the  initial  charge 
of  a  number  of  charges  to  be  detonated  by  induced  detonation.     The 
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Incorrect  Joint  with  Cot^. 
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flame  from  the  match  might  be  carried  by  the  wind  Into  an  unpro- 
tected open  month  of  one  of  the  caps  with  disastrooA  resnlts  to  the 
firing  party.  Fisnre  188  shows  the  use  of  induced  detonation  in  cut- 
ting a  namber  or  posts. 

Figure  189  shows  the  use  of  induced  detonation  in  cutting  a  num- 
ber of  steel  I-beam  stringers. 

Induced  detonation  of  charges  makes  possible  the  arrangement  of  a 
simultaneous  detonation  without  the  use  of  either  instantaneous  fuse 
or  electricity. 

224.  As   noted  Itereafter,  charges  must  be  arranged  as  com- 

I»actly  as  possible  to  attain  the  full  effect  of  the  explosion.  Neverthe- 
ess,  triton,  both  copperplated  and  noncopperplated,  can  be  success- 
fully detonated  even  when  packed  in  the  original  unopened  wooden 
containers  and  placed  beside  a  box  of  triton  that  is  then  detonated. 
Figure  190  shows  an  actual  test  in  which  19  boxes  of  triton,  each 
containing  108  blocks,  or  54  pounds,  of  triton,  were  detonated  by  the 
detonation  of  one  box  detonated  witn  one  tetryl  cap. 

225.  Improvised  means  to  attain  detonation  of  certain  explosiyoi 
can  occasionally  be  used.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most  useful  expe- 
dients is  sbown  in  figure  191.  Here  a  service  cartridge  with-  the 
bullet  extracted  is  used.  The  cap  end  of  the  shell  is  seated  deeply  in 
the  dynamite.  The  powder  taken  from  the  shell  Is  formed  in  a  train 
as  shown.  Ignition  of  the  train  of  powder  with  a  match  leads  to 
the  detonation  of  the  shell  cap  and  dynamite.  Dynamite  of  40  per 
cent  or  stronger  can  be  detonated  in  this  way. 

226.  Detonation  of  explosives  other  than  triton  can  be  obtained 
In  a  similar  manner  to  that  given  for  triton.  In  general,  the  most 
powerful  detonators  obtainable  should  be  used.  The  use  of  powerful 
dotonators  Increases  the  power  of  the  detonation  of  an  explosive.  At 
least  a  No.  6  detonating  cap  should  be  used  with  all  classes  of  dyna- 
mites. 

227.  Simnltaneons  Isrnitions. — When  a  total  blast  is  divided 
Into  a  number  of  charges  it  is  important  that  all  should  go  at  the 
same  Instant.  This  will  not  be  easy  with  time  fuse,  and  that  method 
will  not  be  used  unless  absolutely  necessary.  If  it  Is  used,  certain  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed  to  avoid  total  failure.  The  fuse  must  be  so 
laid  that  the  total  length  from  the  firing  point  to  each  charge  will  be 
the  same.  It  will  be  better  to  use  time  fuse  to  a  common  point  near 
the  charge,  and  instantaneous  fuse  from  there  on.  Figures  192  and 
193  show  typical  arrangements.  The  fuse  need  not  be  in  straight  lines, 
but  must  be  laid  out  so  that  sparks  from  the  burning  end  can  not 
reach  any  part  in  front  of  it.  Though  not  absolutely  necessary  with 
Instantaneous  fuse,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  different  lines  as 
nearly  equal  in  length  as  possible. 

In  simultaneous  Ignitions  by  electricity  the  fuses  are  connected  In 
•eries)  that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  placed  in  the  same  circuit,  figure 
194.  A  lead  from  the  firing  apparatus  Is  connected  to  one  wire  of  a 
fuse  on  one  fiank.  The  other  wire  of  this  fuse  is  connected  to  a  wire 
of  the  next  fuse,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  fuse  is  reached,  the  second 
wire  of  which  is  connected  back  by  a  lead  to  the  firing  point.      . 

Figures  197  and  198  show  methods  of  Jointing  wires :  the  former, 
for  temporary  use,  as  a  lead  to  a  fuse  wire ;  the  latter,  for  more  per- 
manent uBe.  The  end«  of  the  wires  must  always  be  brightened  by 
scraping  with  a  knife  or  otherwise.  To  insulate,  wrap  with  rubber 
tape,  lapping  well  onto  the  covering  in  both  directions. 

^28.  Printing. — The  cap  is  inserted  in  a  cartridge,  usually  called 
a  primer.  Whenever  reference  is  made  herein  to  use  of  explosives 
in  or  near  water  it  is  to  be  understood  that  under  all  circumstances 
the  c«p  and  primer  mnnt  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  If  but  one 
primer  is  used;  It  should  be  placed  near  the  center  of  the  charge 
when  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  charge  permit  it  to  go  in  that  posi- 
tion. If  the  cartridges  are  placed  in  a  drill  hole,  as  in  rock  blasting 
and  some  demolitions,  the  primer  Is  put  in  last  with  the  cap  end 
down.     The  cap  may  be  inserted  as  shown  In  figures  195,  196,  and 
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199.  Figure  195  applies  to  caps  Qred  by  train  toae 
netbod  maj  be  UBed  with  sucb  caps  Thp  nrolr 
r>ae-«ielitb  to  one-fourtb  Inch  of  the  cap  ci 

and  buro  ng  partial];  before  i 

II  rednce  tbe  totct    I  tbe  eiploBlaa  o 

Primers  mnst  be  prepared  at  a  safe  dlstan  e  frnm  th  charge  and 
from  the  iitore  o(  caps  and  shouid  be  placed  as  short  a  time  as  poasible 
before  11  ring. 

229.  MlH&rei. — In  rase  t  a  mlsSre  there  la  Tlek  In  approaching 
tbe  holes  for  several  minutes  If  ele  trie  flrlag  is  nsed  and  lor  several 
hours  In  case  of  (1  ng  by  f  ise  Ku  es  t  thli  eff  t  are  aid  down 
where  safety  to  human  ite  Is  a  param  unt  conaider  tlon  They 
Ehonld  be  recognlaed  in  military  opcrat  at  to  the  eit  rt  which  dr 
cumetaoces  permit  There  is  also  Uanner  In  attempting  to  reprlme  B 
charge,  especially  if  tamping  must  be  removed  The  d  nger  is  redu  ed 
by  care  and  bv  avoid  ng  hard  m  tal  to  Is  anJ  appUan  s  It  pass  blc 
the  taajplng  should  be  r  o  oved  «  th  w   urten    oo         In  any  case    leave 

a  tew  in.hps  of  tan  ping  abov-   "-   -■■   —   —...-.— v,j    .v , — 

EOverat  sticka  of  powder  and  a 

fire   again.      When    con  ilti  ns    , ^._ _„.    ._ 

attempt  reprlmlni;  but  to  p  ace  a  new  charge  In  a  posltloQ  to  do  all 
or  a  part  OT  the  work  of  the  Qrst  ebari,e 

The  cKiiaeii  of  lalBBrea  a  e  \arioU9.  With  electricity  If  none  ot 
the  charges  eiplode  the  cause  Is  probably  due  to  overlaadlns  the 
mtcblne,  or  a  short  clr  ult  In  the  la  It.    or  a  cotoplete  break      An 

It  part  of  tbe  charges  Are  and  o  bera  do  n  t  the  a  ise  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  either  a  def  ctlve  cap  due  to  n  oisture  or  a  broken 
bridge,  or  a  short  Irpult  In  the  tu  e  wires  which  prevents  current 
going  through  one  fuse  but  not  the  others ,  or  the  GcnnltlvenesR  of  the 
caps  may  cot  be  nnlfufm  and  there  may  be  one  or  more  so  EensltlTe 
that  they  explode  and   break  the   eireuit  before  the  bridges  of  the 

-" -—  ■-—  ■- he  point  of  ignition 

sbou  d  flu  the  chamber  at  nearly  &a 
used  they  should  be  Just  arge  enoDgh 
lown  withont  Jamming  In  qnarrylDR, 
pen  before  thev  are  placed  In  the  bole 
of  the  tamping  rod  they  spreeil  and 
en  larxe  eharKea  of  free  running 
dynamite  ]av  te  and  rack  a  rocic  the 
the  contents  pat  In  bu  k  Into  another 
er  such  charcea  will  be  made  up  by 
cartrldg  B  and  tjln^  them  together 
ry  poiialblr  drtall  of  preparation 
d  leaving  as  litt  e  to  do  In  the  mine 
ot  be  made  up  Into  sizes  or  neigh ts 
ly    carried    through    tbe   galleries    and 

person  all}-    directed    by    the    re- 

ler  u  m'^elf  '^u  h  UlumlnstJon  as  may 
bv  closed  light      with  effective  precao 

primer  is  pla  ed  In  tbe  middl^  of  a 
e  mmt  be  led  out  thro  gb  the  powder 
e  so  used      If  t  me  fu  e  must  Te  used 

of  one  Elde  of  the  charge  u>  arranged 
arks  from  the  fuse  can  set  Ore  to  the 

When  electric  flring  Is  used  the  wires  of  each  fuse  should  tte  twisted 

toaetber  at  the  ends  to  prevent  the  posalbllity  of  a  chan  t  current 

going  through  the  fuse  and  tor  Identification  for  connecling  to  each 

-<  to  the  leads      Care  must  be  taken  that  at  no  stage  of  the 
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loading  or  tuaytng  is  a  ftnln  brought  ob  anj  faae  or  !■» 
juk7  Injury  dooe  to  tbeir  covtringf. 

231,  Tasb^Ibc  Is  lew  important  for  hU^  explosives  tlum  for 
^npowder,  slnre  the  formt^r  do  a  fair  proportion  of  tlieir  work  witli- 
oat  tampins,  while  the  latter  dees  pnurtically  none.  Light  tamping 
is  d«>fftrabl«>,  however,  and  may  consist  of  the  excavat^  earth  re- 
placM  in  the  i^ramaniration  n**xt  to  the  cliamb«»r  to  a  distance  of  6 
to  10  feet.  The  nse  of  hif^  explosives  facilitates  tamping,  because  so 
joany  charges  can  be  placed  in  drill  holes,  which  are  easily  tamped. 

For  drill  hol*>s  in  ror-k  which  will  hold  it,  water  is  the  best  possible 
tamping,  otherwise  sand  or  stone  dost  may  be  used.  If  the  hole 
points  upward,  the  top  should  be  covered  with  a  board  or  thick 
Druflh  to  stop  the  tamping,  which  is  blown  out  like  a  iRX>jectiIe.  If 
neighboring  ground  can  not  be  cleared  for  firing,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  probable  crater  should  be  masked  by  brush  er  timbers  piled  upon 
It  and  weighted  down  If  necessary. 

2'i2.  EM^ctu  Off  ezplo«ioB« — It  may  be  assnnied  as  sufficiently 
exact  for  present  purposes  that  charges  of  the  same  explosive  develop 
total  energies  directly  proportional  to  their  weights.  Tbis  enerjfy  tt 
exerted  in  all  directions  in  compression  of  the  surrounding  medtom. 
The  distance  at  which  this  disturbance  remains  sufficient  to  destroy 

falleries  Is  called  the  rm^ilas  mt  rwytare,  R.  B.  The  surface 
>iDing  the  ends  of  these  radii  is  called  the  murtmc^  mt  rwptwre. 
If  the  charge  is  large  enoii^,  further  relief  of  pressure  Is  aiforded 
bv  the  bodily  displacement  oi  a  part  of  the  surrounding  medium  oo 
the  Bide  which  present*  the  shortest  distance  from  the  charge  to  the 
surface.  The  relief  of  pressure  on  one  side  shortens  all  radii  of  rap- 
ture which  have  a  component  in  that  direction,  but  does  not  appre- 
ciablv  affect  those  which  have  no  such  component.  Hence,  when  ma« 
terlal  is  displaced  the  surface  of  rupture  is  ellipsoidal ;  when  no 
material  Is  displaced  It  Is  spherical.     Figure  201  illustrates  in  a  very 

feneral  way  tne  supposed  relations  of  craters  and  radii  of  rupture, 
t  is  not  based  on  exact  data. 

The  space  left  by  this  bodily  displacement  of  material  is  called  a 
erater.  The  determination  of  the  crater  which  a  particular  charge 
In  a  particular  place  will  produce,  or  of  what  charge  must  be  put  in 
that  place  to  produce  the  given  crater,  or  where  a  given  charge  must 
be  plac*^l  to  prmluce  a  desired  crater,  are  problems  constantly  arising 
in  military  mining. 

Figure  200  shows  a  cross  section  of  a  typical  crater  in  earth.  The 
poftirion  of  the  charge  is  indicated :  AB  Is  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
CD  is  the  lime  of  Irast  resistAnce,  commonly  designated  L.  L.  R. 
or.  In  formulas,  I;  DB  is  the  crater  radla%  and  CE  the  radtas 
Of  explosioB.  All  the  elements  of  the  crater  are  reckoned  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  charge  and  the  opening  of  the  original 
ground  surface.  This  opening  for  level  ground  is  circular  in  form 
and  is  approximately  the  intersection  of  the  spheroid  of  rupture  by 
the  ground  surface. 

(!rater»  are  designated  as  one-llaed,  rfro-lfaed,  etc,  accord- 
ing as  the  diameter  is  once,  twice,  or  three  times  the  L.  L.  R.  A 
two-lined  crater  is  also  called  a  eommon  mine$  less  than  two- 
lined,  naderchargredi  and  more  than  two-lined,  overchariifed.  A 
mine  which  does  not  break  the  surface  is  called  a  camooflet. 

When  a  crater  Is  formed  the  part  of  the  total  work  of  the  charge 
represented  In  crater  effects  Is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the 
volume  of  earth  actually  moved.  As  a  part  is  thrown  vertically 
upward  and  falls  back  loosely  into  place  (fig.  200),  the  hole  actually 
left  does  not  represent  the  earth  moved.  The  total  volume  moved  Is 
assumed^  from  many  experiments,  to  be  represented  by  the  frustum 
of  a  cone,  shown  In  section  in  figure  200,  having  the  crater  opening 
for  its  larger  base,  a  circle  of  the  diameter  L.  L.  R.  for  its  smaller 
base  and  L.  L.  R.  for  Its  height.  For  each  cubic  yard  of  volume  of 
such  a  frustum  a  certain  weight  of  explosive  is  allowed,  and  It  is 
thus  that  the  corresponding  weight  of  charge  is  ascertained.  The 
-unit  weiffbt  Is  the  quantity  of  powder  required  to  throw  oat  1 
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eikbl«t  Ttird.,  It  has  beeii  experimentally  determined  for  gunpowder 
and  is  deduced  for  other  explosives  from  their  corresponding  in- 
tensities. 

Tbe  crater  -Folnmey  or  volume  of  the  conical  frustum  (fig.  200), 
may,  for  any  given  ratio  of  height  and  crater  radius,  be  expressed  by 
the  cube  of  the  height,  L.  L.  R.,  multiplied  by  a  numerical  constant, 
and  hence  the  weight  of  explosive  required  to  produce  a  crater  of 
corresponding  proportions  may  also  be  expressed  by  t^  multiplied  bv 
a  constant.  Tne  constant  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material, 
as  well  as  with  tbe  proportions  of  crater. 

233.  Table  II  gives  constants  for  various  classes  of  materials  and 
for  craters  from  1  to  6  lines,  the  former  practically  a  camouflet  and 
the  latter  the  largest  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  results.  The 
table  also  gives  constants  from  which  the  R.  R.  may  be  determined. 

Table  II.— COWSTAWTS  FOR  DETERMINING  GHARGSS  AND 
RADIUS  OP  RUPTURE  OF  MINES. 

, is 


Kind  of  material. 


Q' 


Light  earth 

Common  earth 

Hard  sand 

Hardpan 

Ordinary  brick  ma- 
sonry. 

Medium  rock  or  good 
new  brickwork. 

Best  old  brickwork 

Hor. 


Rad.  rupture{^^jf£  • 


0.0050.012 


o  . 

o 
o 


.006 
.007 
.008 
.010 

.013 

.014 


1.0 
1.0 


.015 
.019 
.023 
.026 

.034 

.038 


1.4 
1.0 


0. 


.027 
.033 
.042 
.050 
.057 

.075 

.083 


1.7 
1.1 


Overcharged. 


I 


0.081 
.094 
.126 
.150 
.161 

.225 

.250 


3 


I 


2.5 
1.2 


0.1850.351 


P 


.229 
.288 
.343 
.391 

.514 

.569 


.433 
.546 
.650 
.741 

.975 


0.594 

.733 

.924 

1.100 

1.254 

1.650 


1.0791.826 


3.4 
1.7 


4.0 
2.0 


5.0 
2.5 


Remarks. 


These  numbers  to 
be  multiplied  by 
Z»  for  charges  of 
60  per  cent  dyna- 
mite in  pounds. 


(These  numbers  to 
be  multiplied  by  I 
for  radius  in  feet. 


For  gun  cotton  or  75  per  cent  d3^amite,  reduce  charges  found  from  above  table  40 
per  cent;  for  ammonal,  reduce  50  per  cent. 

Strength  of  triton. — If  triton  l»  taken  as  being  7/5  as  efficient 
as  50  per  cent  dynamite  and  the  constants  given  in  the  formula  and 
tables  for  50  per  cent  dynamite  be  therefore  multiplied  by  7/7,  suc- 
cessful results  may  be  obtained. 

Tbe  -vvelfirlit  of  cbargre  may  be  determined  from  Table  II.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  user  of  this  table  must  exercise  his  Judg- 
ment in  classing  the  soil  under  the  headings  given,  so  that  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  table  gives  charges  absolutely.  If  the  mine  Is 
important,  powder  not  scarce,  and  no  information  has  been  obtained 
from  actual  firings  In  the  soil,  the  tabular  charges  should  be  in- 
creased 10  per  cent  for  large  quantities  and  50  per  cent  for  small 
ones.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  if  more  powder  than  neces- 
sary is  used  the  excess  may  be  said  to  be  wasted,  if  less  than  the 
proper  amount  is  used,  not  only  Is  the  total  quantity  used  wasted, 
but  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  getting  it  into  place  are  also  wasted, 
and  the  opportunity  to  gain  advantage  by  successful  firing  is  lost. 
In  all  uses  of  explosives  in  mining  the  maxim  for  the  first  charge 
should  be,  do  not  spare  tke  powder.  On  the  other  hand,  ever 
charge  fired  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  whenever  it  is  <* 
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Ylous  that  more  powder  than  necessary  has  been  used  adrantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  experience  gained  to  economize  powder  in 
future  firings.  Tbe  i^orst  mistake  that  can  be  made  is  having 
the  first  cbarfire  too  small. 

234.  Land  mines. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  mines  or  groups  of 
mines  usually  formed  by  excavation  from  the  surface  and  designed 
to  be  exploded  at  the  moment  the  enemy  is  over  them.  Such  mines 
are  usually  employed  in  front  of  defensive  positions  and  in  con- 
nection with  visible  obstacles.  It  is  not  permissible  to  plant  such 
mines  in  any  ground  which  is  not  obviously  prepared  for  defense. 
Any  person  who  ventures  on  space  so  prepared  does  so  at  his  peril, 
but  if  there  is  a  road  or  path  open  to  passage  through  such  ground 
mines  must  not  be  placed  therein,  or  in  a  place  where  the  explosion 
would  injure  persons  occupying  the  road.  If  any  defensive  works  or 
recognized  obstacles  are  thrown  across  the  road,  indicating  that  it  is 
closed  to  traffic,  the  road  may  be  mined  to  a  reasonable  distance  In 
front  of  them. 

The  charges  are  placed  deep  enough  only  to  avoid  artillery  pro- 
jectiles. If  no  artillery  fire  is  to  be  expected  they  may  be  placed  jnst 
under  the  surface.  If  a  hore  hole  is  sufficient  the  charge  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  and  the  hole  well  tamped.  If  an  open  pit  is  dug  the 
mine  chamber  should  be  in  firm  ground  at  one  side  and  the  hole 
back  filled  and  well  rammed. 

The  depth  fixed,  the  charge  may  be  adjusted  to  give  a  2  or  3  line 
crater.  The  mines  may  be  in  one  or  more  rows.  Two  rows,  30  to  40 
vards  apart,  are  a  good  arrangement.  The  intervals  between  mines 
in  a  row  should  be  such  that  the  craters  will  nearly  but  not  quite 
join.  The  positions  of  the  mines  should  be  concealed  as  completely 
as  possible  and  further  sophisticated  by  disturbing  the  ground  slightly 
at  points  where  there  are  no  mines  and  so  situated  as  to  suggest  a 
systematic  arrangement. 

A  fongrasse  is  a  land  mine  in  which  the  volume  of  the  crater  is 
artificially  prepared  to  increase  its  range  and  eflfect.  Figure  202 
shows  the  form  which  has  been  most  used.  The  earth  excavated 
must  be  piled  around  the  pit,  as  shown,  and  well  tamped  to  prevent 
the  charge  blowing  out  behind  the  stones.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
undercut  the  bank  as  shown  in  the  section.  If  the  soil  will  not  stand 
It  may  be  thrown  out  to  its  natural  angle  and  back  filled  and  tamped 
against  the  stones.  A  charge  of  25  pounds  should  scatter  a  cubic 
yard  of  stones  over  an  area  200  by  100  yards. 

This  form  is  difficult  to  conceal  and  very  easily  destroyed  by  the 
enemy's  fire.  Another  form,  with  the  axis  vertical,  is  shown  in  figure 
203.  It  is  possible  to  conceal  it  by  sprinkling  earth  over  it,  and  an 
automatic  firing  device  may  be  used  with  it,  which  is  not  practicable 
with  the  inclined  form. 

235.  Tbe  igrnitinsr  means  may  be  instantaneous  fuse  or  elec- 
tricity. Fuses  or  wires  should  be  laid  in  trenches  1  to  3  feet  deep. 
Mines  are  classed  with  respect  to  the  method  of  firing  as  Jndgrntent 
and  antomatic.  Jndsrment  mines  are  controlled  from  a  firing 
point  and  can  be  fired  only  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  Aatomattc 
mines  are  arranged  to  be  fired  by  the  disturbance  of  some  apparatus 
In  or  near  them.  Automatic  and  judgment  firing  are  often  combined 
for  the  same  mines.  It  firing:  by  cap,  the  automatic  firing  device 
takes  the  form  of  a  mecbanical  trigrsrer,  which  may  be  operated 
by  the  pressure  of  feet  on  the  ground  over  it,  or  by  the  pulling  of  a 
wire-  stretched  along  the  line  at  such  height  as  to  be  tripped  by 
the  feet.  With  electric  firing  this  device  is  called  a  eircnit  closer, 
and  the  actuating  force  operates  to  close  a  contact  which  completes 
a  metallic  circuit  from  the  battery  to  the  fuse. 

Planting  and  operation  of  land  mines  will  ordinarily  be  the  work 
of  technical  troops  supplied  with  approved  apparatus. 

236.  Mine  tactics. — In  siege  operations  mining  is  done  at  close 
quarters,  and  is,  or  should  be,  opposed  by  countermining  by  the 
enemy.  There  is  then  a  double  purpose  in  view — to  reach  tbe  orig- 
•     •     "*^tive  by  placing  the  charge  where  intended  and  firing  It, 
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and  while  so  doing  to  detect  and  circumvent  any  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  Interfere  or  to  prosecute  any  enterprise  of  his  own. 

Tlie  only  information  «f  neighboring  operations  which  is  ob- 
tainable results  from  the  aoand  of  ivorkingr  carried  through  the 
earth.  In  compact  soil  an  ordinary  blow  of  a  pick  can  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  40  feet,  and  the  most  careful  working  is  audible  to  a 
distance  of  20  feet.  Other  sounds,  such  as  rumbling  of  trucks,  and 
especially  tamping,  can  be  heard  fairther.  These  distances  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  skill  of  the  listener.  When  more 
than  one  gallery  is  driven  they  should  be  parallel  and  not  farther 
apart  than  twice  the  range  of  hearing,  so  that  an  enemy's  gallery 
penetrating  between  them  will  be  heard  from  one  or  both.  Returns 
may  be  run  out  from  the  extreme  galleries  to  detect  the  sound  of 
working  on  the  flanks.  Such  galleries  are  called  listeners.  They 
should  not  be  large. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  detect  the  enemy's  working  and  to  avoid, 
so  far  as  possible,  giving  him  like  information.  At  occasional  and 
irregular  intervals  all  work  should  cease,  all  extraneous  sounds  be 
cut  off,  and  men  with  quick  and  trained  hearing  should  listen  for 
Bounds  of  working  smd,  estimate  the  distance  and  direction.  A  map 
of  the  galleries  should  be  kept,  and  whenever  two  headings  are 
approaching,  listening  should  be  done  in  them  and  the  estimates 
made  by  the  men  compared  with  the  measurements  on  the  map  as 
a  check  on  the  range  of  hearing.  Accuracy  of  perception  of  the 
sounds  may  be  tested  by  tapping  messages  across. 

When  hostile  parties  have  approached  within  destructive  range  of 
each  other  the  one  who  fires  first  is  the  winner,  but  the  nearer  he  Is 
or  the  longer  he  holds  his  fire,  the  more  complete  the  victory.  Each 
party  will  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  when  the  other  party  is  getting 
ready  to  fire,  and  hence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  sophisti- 
cate the  sounds  connected  with  loading.  Digging  should  continue  at 
some  point  near  the  end,  and  all  movements  of  trucks  or  other  opera- 
tions which  make  a  noise  should  be  continued  not  less  frequently, 
and  certainly  not  more  frequently,  than  during  the  digging.  Espe- 
cially should  tamping  be  cautiously  done.  The  most  probable 
mistake  is  premature  flrlnip,  and  it  should  be  impressed  upon 
all  concerned  that  it  is  better  to  come  into  actual  collision 
with  the  enemy's  miners  than  to  fire  prematurely. 

Galleries  are  much  more  vulnerable  to  a  side  than  an  end  attack. 
If  the  enemy's  heading  can  be  located,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
get  a  position  on  one  side  of  his  gallery.  The  best  position  is  nearly 
abreast  of  the  end,  a  little  in  rear,  so  that  if  he  is  still  digging  a 
considerable  length  of  his  gallery  will  be  destroyed,  or  if  he  is  load- 
ing or  loaded  his  mine  will  be  exploded. 

For  long  galleries  the  difficulties  of  ventilation  and  earth  dis- 
posal may  make  it  advisable  to  take  a  new  departure.  The  heads 
of  galleries  are  brought  on  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  branches  run  for- 
ward from  each  so  as  to  end  at  intervals  of  one  and  one-half  times  the 
depth  below  the  surface,  charged  for  common  mines  and  fired  sim- 
ultaneously. An  elongated  crater  Is  produced,  which  becomes  a 
lodgment  for  new  galleries  as  well  as  an  advanced  parallel  in  any 
system  of  surface  approaches.  The  old  galleries  are  reopened  to 
form  rear  communications.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  entire 
underground  operations  have  been  directed  to  the  single  purpose  of 
forming  such  an  advanced  trench  In  a  position  which  could  not  be 
reached  on  the  surface. 

It  will  rarely  be  possible  to  get  close  enough  to  do  serious  dam- 
age with  a  camoufiet,  though  in  some  cases  it  might  he  advantageous 
to  avoid  breaking  ground  at  the  surface.  The  maximum  camoufiet 
charge — one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  common  mines — gives  an  H.  R.  R, 
somewhat  less  than  the  L.  R.  R.,  which  will  usually  be  not  more 
than  15  feet,  while  a  6-llne  crater  has  an  H.  R.  R.  of  5  times  L.  R.  R. 
As  countermining  will  usually  result  in  a  crater,  conslderatio" 
must  be  given  to  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  surface  work  so  * 
it  will  be  an  advantage  if  possible  and  certainly  not  a  detriment. 
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DEMOLITIONS. 

237.  MllltaiT  demolltloiui  have  for  tbeir  purpose  to  destroy  or 
make  unserviceable  any  object  In  the  theater  of  war  the  preservation 
of  which  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  army  or  favorable  to  the  en- 
emy, excepting  always  objects  neutralized  by  international  convention 
or  the  laws  of  war. 

The  principal  objects  of  demolition  may  be'  divided  into  two  gett^ 
eral  classes,  viz : 

Natural  or  artillelal  objects  haviner  no  intrinsic  or  pcnnanent 
-ralncy  such  as  accidents  of  ground  and  structures  of  purely  military 
character  *  and 

Natural  or  artillcial  objects  having  intrinsic  or  permanent  valne^ 
or  adapted  to  nsefnl  purposes  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  buildings 
and  communications. 

Demolition  is  permissible  only  under  a  military  necessity. 
For  the  first  class  of  objects  above  the  military  necessity  is  obvious, 
since  the  destruction  is  aimed  directly  and  exclusively  at  the  enemy's 
fighting  efficiency. 

For  the  second  class,  the  destruction  affects  others  besides  the 
armed  enemy,  and  for  this  class  the  existence  of  a  military  necessity 
justifying  demolition  can  not  be  presumed  but  must  be  determined  at 
the  moment,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  destruction  or  dis- 
ablement explicitly  ordered  by  competent  authority. 

Demolitions  of  a  local  character,  which  have  no  effect  elsewhere, 
may  be  made  on  the  order  of  the  immediate  commander,  as  may  also 
demolitions  of  a  more  serious  character,  but  which  are  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  a  local  force.  For  example,  a  small  force  in  retreat 
may  interrupt  a  bridge  to  avoid  capture,  but  the  destruction  should 
go  no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  result  immediately 
desired  by  detaining  the  pursuers  long  enough  to  enable  the  pursued 
to  make  their  escape.  Demolitions  which  are  intended  to,  or  in  their 
ultimate  consequences  may  affect  a  larger  force  or  a  greater  terri- 
tory, must  be  ordered  by  the  commanding  general  of  an  army  or  other 
foice  operating  independently.  In  case  of  doubt,  orders  should  be 
sought  from  the  highest  accessible  commander.  An  officer  upon 
whom  work  of  demolition  is  devolved  should,  if  not  provided  with 
proper  orders,  ask  for  them. 

238.  Methods  employed. — Demolitions  may  be  made  by  lire,  by 
mechanical  means,  or  by  explosi-ves.  Fire  is  the  only  re- 
course when  absolute  destruction  is  necessary,  as  in  case  of  food 
supplies,  munitions  of  war,  structural  materials,  etc.  Soluble  matter, 
as  gunpowder,  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  might  be  destroyed  in  water,  but 
this  method  is  laborious.  Burning  is  equally  effective  and  much 
easier.  For  quick  results  with  slow-burning  materials  a  quantity  of 
highly  combustible  stuff  must  be  collected.  A  small  fire  gains  head- 
way very  slowly  and  much  time  is  lost.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
fire  does  not  spread  to  objects  not  intended  to  be  destroyed. 

239.  Demolition  by  mechanical  means  is  too  simple  to  require,  and 
too  varied  to  permit,  detailed  description.  Reference  is  made  to  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  best  method  may  not  be  obvious. 

Abatis  is  difficult  to  destroy.  If  the  trees  are  dry,  time  suffices,  and 
concealment  is  not  essential,  fire  is  best ;  otherwise,  if  working  from 
the  front,  cut  up  and  carry  away  enough  trees  to  make  a  passage 
through.  If  working  from  the  rear,  loosen  the  fastenings  of  the  butts 
and  haul  away  bodily  with  ropes. 

"Wire  entanglements  must  be  cut  with  nippers,  the  more  and 
shorter  the  pieces  the  better.  Wire  may  be  cut  with  an  ax  or  machete 
if  a  block  of  wood  is  held  behind  it  as  an  anvil.  Trons  de  lonp  are 
leveled  by  shoveling  the  walls  Into  the  pits,  or  bridged  with  planks, 
fascines,  or  other  materials. 

Palisades  and  stockades  may  be  cut  down  with  axes  or  saws,  or 
the  earth  may  be  dug  away  from  one  side  and  the  logs  pulled  over. 
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RallmMite* — OperatUms  may  be  directed  against  roiling  stoclc, 
bridges,  culverts,  tunnels,  or  track,  or  accessories,  such  as  water  sta- 
tions, telegraphs. 

JLoeonotiv«fi  are  temporarily  disabled  by  removing  valves  or  other 
small  vital  parts ;  permanently  by  building  a  fire  in  a  dry  boiler  or 
by  detonating  a  charge  of  explosive  in  the  boiler.  In  haste,  piston  or 
connecting  rods,  links,  etc.,  may  be  destroyed  by  explosives,  or  a  hole 
may  be  blown  in  the  bottom  of  the  tender  tank.  Cars  may  l>e  burned 
or  wrecked  by  collisions  or  deiailment.  The  best  places  are  in  deep 
cuts  or  tunnels.  A  head-on  collision  in  a  tunnel  will  put  it  out  of 
use  for  some  time. 

IVooden  brldsv*  n^y  be  burned  or  small  ones  may  be  pried  off 
their  seats  by  levers  or  dragged  off  with  tackle. 

Track  may  be  destroyed  by  taking  it  up,  burning  the  ties,  heating 
the  rails  on  fires  and  twisting  them  with  bars  through  the  bolt  holes, 
with  a  chain  and  lever,  or  a  hook  and  lever  (fig.  167a).  Twisting  is 
much  better  than  bending,  as  twisted  rails  must  be  rerolled  before 
they  can  be  used.  The  rail  should  be  hot  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  so  as  to  take  a  long  twist.  A  quick  track  demolition 
requiring  considerable  time  to  repair,  but  not  injuring  the  track  mate- 
rial, may  be  made  by  loosening  the  ties  over  a  stretch  of  track,  taking 
off  the  end  fishplates,  putting  a  line  of  men  along  one  side,  two  men 
to  each  tie,  and  turning  the  track  over  l>odily.  This  plan  works  best 
on  a  high  embankment. 

Telegrrapk  linen  are  temporarily  disabled  by  brcaka»  in  which 
wires  are  cut,  grronnda*  in  which  the  wires  are  connected  to  the 
ground,  and  croasea*  in  which  a  metallic  connection  is  made  l>et ween 
the  wires.  A  srronnd  may  be  made  by  connecting  a  wire  to  the  rail 
or  to  a  bar  or  plate  of  metal  in  damp  earth.  Copper  is  best.  A  connec- 
tion with  water  or  gas  pipe  forms  a  ground.  All  faults  should  be 
carefully  concealed  from  view,  so  as  to  prolong  the  time  necessary  to 
locate  them.  If  a  raid  is  made  on  a  telegraph  office,  remove  the  In- 
struments, bare  and  brighten  the  ends  of  all  wires,  and  tie  them  to- 
gether with  a  wrapping  of  brightened  copper  wire.  Incoming  and 
outgoing  wires  should-  be  tied  separately. 

To  AeutroT  a  telesniplK  line  cut  down  and  burn  poles,  cut  and 
tangle  wires,  and  break  Insulators. 

240.  Demolition  equipment  of  engineer  tr<»op«. 


Company  tool  wagons. 


Augers, earth,  handled 

Augers,  ship,  i-inch,  handled 

Bars,  pinch,  large 

Bars,  wood,  tamping 

Boxes,  cap 

Boxes,  match 

Chls els ,  cold 

Circuit  detectors 

Crimpers 

Drills,  single-bit,  long 

Drills,  single-Wt,  short 

Hammers,  sledge ,  8-poimd 

Magneto  e  xploders 

PicK  mattocks,  E.  D.  pattern,  "intrenching,"  handled 

Reels,  wire,  firing 

ffliovels,  E.  D.  pattern,  "intrenching" 


On  the  2 

tool  wagons 

of  pioneer 

company. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
2 
8 


On  the  1 
tool  wagon 
of  mounted 
company. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

2 

1 
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Company  tool  vagom. 


Spoons,  miner's,  long 

Wire,  firing,  double  lead,  No.  14,  feet 
Cord,  drill 

SUPPLIES. 

Caps,  tetryl,  nonelectric 

Caps,  tetryl,  electric 

ExplosiTe,  pounds 

Fuse,  Bickiord,  feet 

Fase.instantaneous,feet 

Matches,  safety,  boxes,  dozen 

Tape,  insulating,  r<^ls 

T^nne,  hemp,  2-oance  balls 


Ontbe2 

tool  wagons 

ofpicmeer 

company. 


3 
3,000 

a 


100 
300 

300 

200 

200 

1 

3 

3 


Ontliel 
toolwi^DB 
ofmoonted 
company. 


1 

1,000 

1 


90 

100 
100 
100 
100 


1 
1 


Pack  train. 


Angers,  ship,  IHiudi,  handled 

Bars,  pinch,  small 

Boxesycap 

Boxes,  match , 

Boxes,  pack,  Nos.  2  and  3 , 

Buckets,  canvas , , 

Chisels,  cold 

Crimpers 

Drills,  single-bit,  short , 

Hanuners,  sledge,  8-pound , 

EInives,  clasp 

Pick  mattocks,  E.  D.  pattern,  "mining,''  handled 

Pliers,  side-cutting , 

Eolls,  canvas,  for  tools 

Shovels,  E.  D.  pattern,  "mining" 

Spoons,  miner%  short 

Cord  drill 

Cord  slitter 

SUPPLIES. 

Caps,  detonating 

Cord ,  detonating .  spools 

Explosive,  pounds 

Fuse ,  Bickford,  feet 

Fuse  lighters,  Bickford 

Matches,  safety,  boxes,  dozen 

Rope,  manila,  |  inch  diameter,  18  feet  lashings 

fr™e,  hemp,  2-ounce  balls 

Unions,  detonating  cord 

Wire,  copper.  No.  30,  f-pound  spools 


Onthe4 

mules 

ofpioneor 

company 

jKtck  train. 


OntheS 

mnles 

ofmoonted 

company 

pack  train. 


4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
8 


led 

ift 


800 
34t 

4 

8 

8 

M 

8 


FIELD  POBTIFIOAnOF.  IST 

241.  Id  the  civention  b(  a  dvmDiltloii  with  expIOKlvca  there 
maBt  be  oonsldered  : 

1.  The  dbjFCt  of  the  dcnolitlan. 

2.  The  iwlatloB  of  tkc  ehare;es,  Ihelr  Indlvldnnl  and  loint 
effect,  thetr  locution  and  accrsilbllltr.  the  nature  of  tha 
tamplBfp  aad  the  dlnlaaee  of  the  penobDei  ^ken  detoKallom 

e  preean- 


Coupatatloa  of  the  ladtvldBal  c 
Method  of   ' 


it  tine  tor  execntlni?  the  worfa,  per- 

. ^-. ^_ r  ioT  the  peraomiel  "vrhleh  la  to  detttaate 

6.  Final  aTFanccBientii  and  preeantlona  to  be  tafcen  In  caaea 
of  Important  demolttlona.  Theae  aboDld  be  preaerlbed  br 
ordera  ot  the  eoauaandlas  officer. 

242.  The  text  of  thla  nia.iiiial  given  the  data  required  for   the 

E roper  consldpratloa  of  oearl;  all  of  the  above.  Onl;  Renei&I  rules  are 
lid  down.  The  details  tor  worklue  out  eaeh  partleular  demolltloD 
will  vary  greatly. 

243.  The  object  of  the  demolltloD  can  only  be  properly  attained 
through  accurate  greap  of  the  tactical  altaatiou.  It  Is  unpardODable 
to  completely  wrect  a  line  of  communication b  which  frleniSly  troops 
may  require  Id  the  near  future.  It  Is  likewise  unpardonable  to  fall  to 
QHe  every  means  to  wreck  a  line  of  com  mun  leu  lions  that  Is  to  pass 
Immediately  Into  hostile  control  for  a  long  future  period.  Demoli- 
tion* OIF  bFldKC*  or  other  Important  atrnctnreH  ahonld  not 
be  executed  except  by  anthorltr  ot  the  commander  In  the 
area  Involved,  or  In  extreme  emerKeari-. 
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247.  Calevlmtiom  of  anantitr  •<  explosive. 

Let  Raaradina  of  mptare  in  feet. 

Let  Nssnamber    of    one-ltalf    poamd    bloclu    of    triton    re- 

qaired. 
Let  K=a.  factor  depending:  npon  the  materinl  blauited. 
Let  C=>a  factor  depending  npon  the  location  and  tamping 

of  tlie  cl&ars^* 

Then  X=5/4  R<  K  C 

This  Tormnla  gives  a  quantity  of  charge  snfBcient  to  blast  ont  a 
cone  of  material,  the  center  of  charge  being  the  apex  and  the  base 
having  a  radius  equal  to  R.  The  altitude  of  the  cone  equals  the 
depth  at  which  the  charge  is  placed  within  the  material.  Such  a 
charge  will  be  referred  to  as  a  breacl&ins  el&arse.  The  radius 
of  rupture  so  determined  is  the  radius  of  a  sphere  within  whose  sur- 
face all  material  Is  completely  shattered.  The  center  of  the  sphere 
is,  of  course,  at  the  center  of  the  cl&argre.  Figure  204  shows  a 
charge  placed  at  a  depth  of  R ;  figure  205  shows  a  charge  placed  at 
a  depth  less  than  R. 

Figure  206  shows  the  effect  of  blasting  a  masonry  wall  with  a 
series  of  charges  inserted  in  holes  driven  to  the  center  of  the  wall. 

In  figure  207  the  holes  are  driven  but  a  portion  of  the  distance  to 
the  center  of  the  wall,  and  in  figure  208  the  charges  are  placed  in 
cavities  In  the  face  of  the  walL 

In  figure  209  the  charge  is  placed  against  the  face  of  the  wall. 
R  is  indicated  on  each  of  the  figures.  This  formula  is  of  general  use 
in  computing  charges  for  land  mines  and  for  the  demolition  of  struc- 
tures of  masonry  and  of  earth  embankments  and  for  the  blasting  of 
rock. 

248.  The  value  of  K,  the  material  factor,  is  to  be  selected 
from  the  following  table: 

Good  masonry,  concrete  or  rods., 

Valne  of  K. 

R  nnder  8  feet 0.6 

R  betiveen  3  and  5  feet ,4 

R  betiveen  5  and  7  feet .35 

R  over  7  feet ,30 

Poor  masonry,  shale  or  hard  pan  (all  values  ofR) .  80 

Ordinary  earth   (all  values  of  R) .07 

For  very  dense  concrete  or  Urst-class  masonry  multiply 

above  factors  for  good  masonry  by 1.  3 

For  reinforced   concrete  multiply  above  factors  for  good 

masonry   by . 2.0 

249.  The  Value  of  C  Is  chosen  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  loca- 
tion of  the  charge  and  the  extent  of  the  tamping.  C  equals  1.0  for 
charges  placed  in  a  bored  hole  and  thoroughly  tamped  as  in  a  land 
mine.      (See  figs.  210  and  211.) 

250.  The  chargre  may  be  computed,  but  to  save  time  the  charts 
A,  B,  and  C  (figs.  212,  213,  214)  are  generally  to  be  used.  These  give 
the  number  of  blocks  required  for  values  of  R  from  1  to  35  feet. 

These  cnrves  are  to  be  used  as  follows : 

1.  Place  a  straight  edge  horizontally  cutting  the  left  side  of  the 
cross-section  paper  at  the  value  of  R. 

2.  At  the  Intersection  of  the  straight  edge  and  the  curve  labeled 
"  6/4  R  «  "  drop  a  line  vertically  and  intersect  the  line  labeled  with  the 
selected  value  of  C. 

3.  Project  this  point  horizontally  until  the  line  labeled  with  the 
selected  value  of  ETls  Intersected. 
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4.  Project  this  point  vertically  upward  and  read  on  the  scale  at 
the  top  of  the  cross-section  sheet  the  number  of  Malf-pomnd  block* 
of  triton  required. 

6.  If  the  material  blasted  is  reinforced  concrete  or  very  dense  con- 
crete, determine  N  for  good  masonry  and  then  multiply  by  2.0  for 
reinforced  concrete  or  by  1.3  if  very  dense  concrete. 

6.  Figures  215  to  218  illustrate  the  use  of  this  curve. 

251.  The  curves  enable  K  and  C  to  be  varied  readily,  aud  the  expe- 
rience in  actual  demolitions  will  readily  determine  valuable  data  as 
to  more  accurate  values  of  K  and  C.  Demolitions  made  in  peace 
time  are  always  to  be  viewed  as  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  to 
securing  information  as  to  the  value  of  K  and  C. 

252.  Shatterlngr  cbarsre*  differ  from  breaching  charges  in  that 
the  material  is  only  loosened  and  is  not  blasted  away.  Such  charges 
are  to  be  used  in  quarrying,  as  an  aid  to  mechanical  demolitions,  and  In 
mining.  The  shattering  effect  extends  one  and  one-half  to  two  times 
R.  Figure  219  shows  a  breaching  charge  to  the  left  and  the  same 
charge  as  a  shattering  charge  to  the  right. 

Figure  220  shows  a  charge  placed  in  a  counter  mine  to  destroy  the 
hostile  drift  M.  This  charge  must  be  kept  at  least  2  R  below  the 
surface  to  avoid  shattering  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

253.  Dlstrlbnted  cbarMres,  breacbingr  cbar^e* — Cbar^es 
In  a  row  are  to  be  used  to  breach  through  slabs  or  walls  of  masonry 
or  concrete.  The  formula  for  the  computation  of  such  charges  is 
W  =  4  R2  K  C  per  yard.  The  symbols  have  the  same  meaning  as 
given  for  the  formula  for  breaching  charges.  K  and  C  have  the  same 
values  as  given  in  the  formula  for  breaching  charges.  For  reinforced 
concrete  K  is  doubled,  as  previously  noted,  and  in  addition  a  value 
of  R  is  chosen  equal  to  one-fourth  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab  or 
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254.  Cbart  D  (fig.  221)  is  to  be  used  in  computing  the  charge 
required.  Its  use  is  similar  to  charts  A,  B,  and  C  for  concentrated 
charges.     (See  figs.  222  and  223.) 

255.  Cbarsre*  in  a  roiv  require  about  twice  as  much  explosive 
as  concentrated  charges.  Their  use  is  the  exception  and  generally  to 
be  restricted  to  the  demolition  of  thin  slabs  or  walls. 

266.  Timber. — Timber  can  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  cutting. 
Trees  16  inches  in  diameter  or  under  are  more  quickly  destroyed  by 
cutting  than  by  explosives.  Explosives  are  used  principally  where 
the  demolition  has  to  be  delayed  until  a  given  moment  and  then 
executed  instantly.     Single  charges  are  computed  as  follows : 

Cbarflre   ontnide  timber,   N  =»  .08  D*, 
Charare  inside  timber,  N  =  .008  D^, 

in  which  N  ^^  number  of  half-pound  blocks  of  triton  and  D  =  least 
diameter  of  timber  In  IncbeN.  If  the  timber  be  green,  tough,  or 
knotty,  the  charge  is  increased  50  per  cent.  A  rough  rule  for  com- 
pressed triton  charges  Is  to  allow  six  blocks  per  square  foot  of  cross 
section  for  outside  charges  and  two  blocks  per  square  foot  for  Inside 
chnrges.  For  timbers  24  inches  or  less  in  diameter  bore  a  hole  to 
within  1  Inch  of  the  opposite  face  and  fill  to  1  inch  from  the  top  with 
triton. 

257.  If  triton  sticks  are  used  and  inserted  in  bore  holes  In  the 
timber,  the  formula  becomes  Ni  «=  .01XD«,  in  which  Ni  ^  the  nnm- 
ber  of  MtickM  of  triton  welgrhinff  .4  of  a  ponnd  each  and 
I)  B=  the  least  diameter  of  the  timber  in  Inches. 

Figure  224  illustrates  the  placing  of  charges  for  the  demolition  of 
a  timber  bent. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  D*  and  is  to  be  used  in  com- 
puting the  charges  required : 

VALUE  OF  D«. 


D. 

D». 

D. 

D>. 

D. 

T>\ 

D. 

D«. 

6 

3d 

14 

196 

22 

484 

30 

900 

7 

49 

15 

226 

23 

529 

31 

961 

8 

64 

16 

256 

24 

576 

32 

1,024 

9 

81 

17 

289 

25 

625 

33 

1,089 

10 

100 

18 

324 

26 

676 

34 

1,156 

11 

121 

19 

361 

27 

729 

35 

1,225 

12 

144 

20 

400 

28 

784 

36 

1,296 

13 

169 

21 

441 

29 

841 

I 


Figure  225  illustrates  the  placing  of  charges  for  the  cutting  of  a 
number  of  timl)er  stringers. 

Figure  226  shows  the  charges  placed  for  the  destruction  of  round 
timbers  by  inserting  the  triton  in  bored  holes. 

258.  Steel. — Bessemer  steel  crystallizes,  breal^s,  and  throws  Its 
fragments  generally  away  from  the  explosive.  Open-hearth  steel 
tears  and  may  throw  fragments  in  any  direction.  These  fragments 
are  frequently  large  and  projected  with  force  enough  to  carry  them 
from  400  to  1,000  yards  or  more.  Extra  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  shield  the  firing  detachment.  Tree  trunks  12  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  make  good  field  shelter. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  charges  required  to  cut  heavy 
steel  I-beams  and  built-up  steel  girders  and  columns  the  following 
formula  is  to  be  used: 

1V=AX%. 

N=niiinber  of  one-half  pound  hlockB  of  triton  required. 
A=area  In  square  inches  of  the  cro««  section  of  the 
steel  member  to  be  cat* 

A  number  of  Illustrative  examples  are  attached,  by  means  of  which 
the  use ,  of  the  formula  will  be  evident.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
charge  must  be  placed  against  the  steel  member  so  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  explosive  will  be  near  the  heaviest  part  of  the  ctohb 
section. 

To  prevent  an  overestimate  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  quantity 
of  triton  carried,  the  study  and  use  of  the  above  formula  are  recom- 
mended. 

A  handy  rule,  applicable  only  to  15  by  1|  by  3^  inch  triton 
blocks,  is  that  a  line  of  blocks  entirely  across  the  plate  will,  if  laid 
on  side,  cut  a  1-inch  plate,  or,  if  stood  on  end,  will  cut  a  IJ-inch 
plate.  Up  to  and  including  five  rows,  each  additional  row  of  blocks 
on  side  adds  \  inch  and  each  additional  row  of  blocks  on  end  adds  i 
inch  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal  which  can  be  cut. 

259.  Steel  bridges — Trasses. — In  destroying  a  bridge,  try  to 
cut  the  complete  cross  section.  Charges  should  be  placed  in  the 
upper  and  lower  members  of  the  trusses  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
The  best  place  for  rupture  is  near  the  abutments  where  the  chords 
have  the  least  cross  section,  except  in  a  cantilever  bridge,  which 
should  be  cut  over  the  towers.  By  choosing  the  panel  points  for  the 
location  of  the  charges,  they  may  easily  be  confined  and  tamped,  and 
maximum  results  will  be  obtained  with  the  smallest  number  of 
charsres 

In  the  case  of  a  heavy  bridge,  the  amount  of  explosive  carried  will 
frequently  be  adequate  to  cut  only  one  chord.    In  this  case,  the  chor 
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in  tension  is  cut;  that  is,  the  lower  chord,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
cantilever.  Members  in  tension  are  nearly  always  made  up  of  bars 
of  rectangular  cross  section  and  should  be  cut  at  a  point  near  the 
abutment  where  the  least  cross  section  of  steel  is  used.  A  cantilever 
truss  is  destroyed  by  cutting  the  upper  chord  near  the  tower. 

Figures  227  and  228  show  the  main  members  in  both  a  through 
and  deck  railroad  bridge,  each  of  simple  design. 

Figures  229  to  237  show  amounts  of  explosive  and  methods  of 
placing  same  to  destroy  steel  bridge  members. 

260.  Railroads. — One  block  of  triton  laid  against  the  web  will 
take  a  6-lnch  section  out  of  a  90-pound  rail  that  is  spiked  to  ties. 
One  block  on  top  will  not  break  it,  but  two  will  take  out  a  6-inch 
■ection. 

In  order  to  interrupt  traffic,  break  as  isany  rails  as  time  will 
permit.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  break  each  rail  in  two  places,  several 
feet  apart.  If  the  charges  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rail, 
the  fuses  can  be  lighted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  first  charge  that 
detonates  will  not  displace  the  other. 

Figure  238  shows  a  charge  placed  at  the  fishplate  connections. 
Use  four  blocks  of  triton,  placed  close  together  with  one  cap,  as 
Bhown.  Earth  should  be  used  to  tamp  the  charge.  This  charge  will 
render  useless  two  rails  and  their  connection. 

Figure  239  shows  the  location  and  quantity  of  a  charge  for  destroy- 
ing a  switch. 

Figures  240  and  241  give  the  same  information  for  a  frog  and 
crossover,  respectively. 

To  destroy  the  railroad  roadbed,  the  best  location  of  the  charge 
Is  in  a  culvert,  such  as  are  generally  found  under  heavy  fills.  Table 
A,  following,  gives  the  charges  required  in  such  cases,  and  figure  242 
shows  the  location  of  the  charge.  The  charge  can  also  be  computed 
by  the  use  of  the  formula  for  breeching  charges  (charts  A,  B,  and  C). 


Table  A. 

LOADING    FOR    DEMOLITION    OF    RAILROAD    ROADBED 

CULVERT. 


AT    A 


Distance 
of  charge 

below 
roadbed. 

Single  -  track    line 
roadbed     15    feet 
wide. 

Double-track  line,  roadbed  28  feet  wide. 

Number 

of 
charges. 

Number  of 

blocks  of 

triton  in 

charge. 

Number 

of 
charges. 

Distance 
C.  toC. 
charges. 

Number  of 

blocks  of 

triton  in 

charge. 

Total 

number  of 

blocks  of 

triton 
required. 

Feet. 
8.0 

lao 

U.6 
13.0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

320 
440 
585 
760 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Feet. 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 

225 
320 
440 
585 

450 

640 

880 

1,170 

Blocking  a   tunnel   effectually   interrupts  railroad   traffic. 

tunnel  is  lined  with  masonry  or  passes  through  sound   rock, 

e  for  a  head-on  collision  at  the  center  of  the  tunnel  between  a 

locomotive  and   another   moving  locomotive.      In   case  of    a 

track  tunnel,  such  a  collision  should  occur  on  each  track. 
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Id  case  of  a  timbered  tunnel,  the  timber  bents  may  be  demolished 
by  cutting  the  vertical  posts.  The  charges  should  be  placed  as  shown 
in  figure  243.  Ttie  bents  demolislied  should  be  located  at  the  poiat 
where  the  hearlest  load  Is  carried  by  the  timbering.  This  point  can 
often  be  located  by  observing  the  effects  of  the  weight  in  distorting 
the  timber.  Generally,  the  heaviest  load  is  carried  at  the  point  where 
the  timber  l>ent8  are  most  closely  spaced.  Figure  243  below  shows 
typical  American  segmental  tunnel  timbering  such  as  is  used  in  nearly 
all  timbered  tunnels  in  North  America.  Several  indications  of  heavy 
loads  above  the  timbering  are  noted  on  the  figure. 

262.  The  service  of  demolition  may  be  concerned  with  almost 
any  natural  or  artificial  object.  The  determination  of  the  most 
eflfeetive  point  of  demolition  for  structures  or  materials  blasted  calls 
for  a  fairly  broad  general  engineering  knowledge.  However,  such 
important  structures  as  bridges,  railroads,  aqueducts,  viaducts,  roads, 
retaining  walls,  and  heavy  buildings  can  be  readily  attacked  with 
explosive  by  the  application  of  the  formula  given. 

263.  Field  arnns  and  ho^rltBers  may  be  destroyed  (a)  by 
placing  a  shell  in  the  breech,  closing  the  breech,  and  detonating  a 
block  of  triton,  tamped  against  the  fuse  of  the  shell ;  or  (b)  by  filling 
the  bore,  just  forward  of  the  first  hoop,  with  from  two  to  five 
blocks  of  triton,  tamping  it  firmly  at  both  ends  with  sod,  closing  the 
breech,  and  detonating  the  triton ;  or  (c)  by  placing  from  12  to  15 
blocks  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  just  forward  of  the  first  hoop. 
Methods  (a)  and  (b)  throw  fragments  with  great  violence  and  are 
as  dangerous  as  they  are  reliable.  Method  (c)  is  the  safest  for  the 
firing  detachment,  but  the  least  reliable.  A  gun  may  be  disabled 
temporarily  by  opening  the  breech,  setting  a  block  of  triton  against 
the  hinge,  partially  closing  the  breech,  and  detonating  the  explosive. 

A  vehicle  of  any  kind  is  disabled  by  detonating  three  triton  blocks 
against  one  of  the  axles. 

264.  Ire  can  be  removed  by  blasting  if  there  is  a  current  to 
carry  the  loosened  blocks  away  and  clear  water  near  to  receive  them. 
The  connection  with  the  shore  should  first  be  broken.  Small  charges 
rather  close  together  are  necessary;  on  the  surface  covered  with 
earth  if  the  ice  is  tliin,  in  drill  holes  if  very  tliick.  This  work  will 
be  progressive,  and  charges,  distances,  etc.,  can  be  determined  by  trial 
better  than  from  any  rule. 

266.  By  following  the  Instmctlons  above  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  destroying  buildings,  bridges,  railroads,  artillery,  machinery, 
military  obstacles,  etc.,  provided  an  adequate  supply  or  explosive  is 
available.  Since  triton  can  be  transported  with  perfect  safety  under 
most  adverse  conditions,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  replenish- 
ment of  supplies.  Figure  244  illustrates  in  a  comprehensive  way  the 
pioneer  work  and  possible  demolitions  for  an  assumed  locality. 
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1  Animal  trBusportatlon  for  tLe  EngtDP  r  service  la  divided 
IDIO  wheel  and  pack  traosportatlon  In  wbeel  traiiaporiatlon  the 
wagon  1h  tlie  unit  and  each  animal  can  haul  on  a  tonsLrvatlve  eaO 
mate  1  ^(lU  pounds  griss  or  lUU  pounds  net  load  In  pack  tiang 
porlatlon  lh<>  animal  Is  the  unit  and  eaib  lan  catry  also  on  n  ion 
servatlvc  istlmale,  JOO  pounds  t,ro8s  or  2,5  pounds  net  load  A 
glM-Q  quantltj  o[  irelght  uircled  on  packs  will  require  three  times  aa 

larger  number  of  animals  meana  a.  proportionate  increase  ol  the 
forage  to  be  provided  and  In  the  labor  of  feeding    shoeing   etc      It, 

mule  will  get  on  without  anj  (orage  while  the  draft  mulB  can  not 
Other  dlsadvanlBges  of  pack  ai^rvice  are  that  packages  must  be  lim 
Itt'd  in  Bl2e  and  weight  much  more  closely  than  for  wagons  long 
articles  as  tent  polea  can  not  convenleatlv  be  carried  eicept  by 
ape  lal  conatruitlon  anfl  loading  ot  pack  targoes  la  an  eipert  service 
which  must  be  performed  bv  a  fen  trained  men  nblk  loading  of 
wagons  Is  nark  in  nbl  h  all  can  participate 

The  great  adTKntage  of  pack  trankportatiou  is  its  mobility 
and  (his  consideration  Is  often  paramount  V  hood  pack  train  well 
handled  lan  malie  .  miles  to  1  of  the  heat  wagon  trains  <jq  good  roads 
and  more  on  bad  one?  and  can  bcoldcs  go  wbtri  there  are  no  roads 
at  all  and  where  thg  country  is  so  rough  that  roada  could  hardly  be 
made  and  wagons  could  not  pass  thim  If  thev  were  made 

nagon  transpurtatlon  should  be  used  unless  the  couDtry  Is  Im 
prHCtlcabli>  or  the  rate  of  marcb  too  ranid  for  wheels  The  perma 
nent  pack  trains  should  be  limited  to  tbe  probable  requiremmls  o( 
rapidly  moving  columns  and  in  tbose  the  bagtafcc  tic  should  he 
kept  down  to  an  ab''alute  minimum  \\b>>D  great  difficulties  of  nagoQ 
tranipurtallm  are  foreseen  tbe  draft  mules  should  be  brok?a  to  pack 
service  and  enough  aparejoa  carried  In  the  train  so  that  In  case  tbe 
wagons  must  be  al)andon(d  ont  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  loads  may 
be  placed  on  the  mules  and  tbe  march  contlnu  d  The  combination 
of  Larness  and  pack  saddle  whlcb  oaturallr  auggpsta  ifelf  In  IhlB 
conne  iton  is  not  practicable  Such  a  combloailon  would  make  a. 
very  poor  harness  and  a  worse  pack  saddle 

Mules  were  used  interchnnteahh  fjr  draft  and  paik  service  on  the 
Meikan  boundary  survey  and  pack  mules  wire  put  Into  harness  Id 
tbe  China  campaign 

2  Tbe  mole  is  tbe  standard  draft  ai  United 
States  sc-rvici  He  can  best  be  describ-  noting 
his  points  of  dlftoreDCe  from  the  horse  closely 
that  it  has  not  been  fuund  necessary  to  partlcu 
larly  Th«  points  of  dlffcrfnce  In  con  larger, 
thicker  hi.ad  longer  ears  and  smaller  fe  ter  legs, 
and  longer  boay  The  relative  dispositi  r  angles 
ere  tbe  same  as  for  the  horse  tigure  and  the 
_.  .u_  . .  mog(  likely  to  be  tb                                     disease 
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more  readily  to  treatment.  He  is  nearly  exempt  from  some  common 
diseases  of  the  horse,  and  especially  from  colas.  In  the  field  colic 
and  kicks  or  other  contusions  are  his  principal  troubles.  When  In- 
jured he  does  not  exhibit  lameness  as  quickly  as  the  horse,  and  on 
this  account  needs  more  careful  watching. 

3.  Selection  of  male*. — The  cross  between  a  jack  and  a  mare 
is  that  most  used  and  is  the  best.  Of  these,  experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  mules  resembling  the  sire — ^that  is,  small  or  medium 
sized,  with  strong  markings,  large  ears,  and  small  feet — are  hardier, 
while  those  resembling  the  mare,  good  sized,  smaller  ears,  larger 
feet,  and  no  jack  markings^  are  likely  to  show  less  endurance.  Color 
does  not  seem  to  giye  any  indication  of  constitution  or  disposition 
except  as  above  noted.  Good  mules  will  be  found  4n  all  colors. 
Mules  for  immediate  use  should  not  be  taken  under  4  years  old.  A 
mule  sound  and  healty  at  4  years  should,  with  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment, last  until  he  is  18.  There  need  be  no  distinction  as  to  sex. 
Some  experienced  men  prefer  mares.  Female  mules  are  said  to  stand 
sea  Yoyages  better  than  males.    Very  large  mules  are  not  desirable. 

A  mule  should  be  judged  as  to  hb  aare,  atrenvtli,  endvmnee, 
and  diapoaition.  Indieationa  of  «flre  are  not  very  precise  as  to 
exact  years,  but  are  clear  enough  as  to  the  question  whether  the  mule 
is  too  young  or  too  old  for  service.  At  4  years,  which  should  be  the 
minimum  age,  four  of  the  six  incisors  in  each  jaw  are  permanent, 
and  the  others,  the  end  ones,  are  temporary  or  milk  teeth.  The 
difference  is  plain,  as  the  milk  teeth  are  white  and  smaller  than  the 
others  and  are  smooth  outside  and  grooved  inside,  while  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  grooved  outside  and  smooth  inside.  In  mules  the 
tushes  also  appear  at  this  age,  smooth,  straight,  and  pointed  (fig.  3). 
At  5  years  the  remaining  milk  teeth  are  replaced  by  permanent  ones, 
which  latter,  however,  have  no  inside  wall  (fig.  4).  At  6  years  these 
teeth  have  the  inside  wall.  At  7  years  the  ends  of  the  Incisors  show 
wear  and  the  tushes  begin  to  appear  blunted  (fig.  5).  From  this 
stage  on  the  age  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  based  on  the  amount  of 
wear  of  incisors  and  tushes  and  the  angle  of  the  incisors,  which  is 
obtuse  in  young  animals  and  gradually  changes  to  acute  in  very  old 
ones  (fig.  6).  Other  indications  of  age  in  the  mule  are  the  temples, 
full  in  the  young  and  sunken  in  the  old,  and  the  wrinkles  above  the 
eyes,  and  gray  hairs,  both  of  which  increase  in  number  as  the  animal 
grows  older. 

The  indlcatioiui  of  atrenartli  are  the  size  and  build  of  the 
animal,  especially  of  his  legs.  The  fore  legs  should  be  set  well  apart 
at  the- shoulders  and  about  equally  wide  at  the  feet  and  should  appear 
straight  when  looked  at  from  any  direction.  The  hind  legs  snould 
also  set  well  apart  and  be  parallel,  and  appear  straight  when  looked 
at  from  behind.  The  angle  of  the  pastern  should  be  such  that  the 
middle  line  of  the  leg  prolonged  to  the  ground  will  just  touch  the 
heel  when  the  animal  is  standing  squarely  and  naturally  .on  a  smooth 
level  surface. 

The  indicsationa  of  endurance  are  principally  the  breadth  and 
shape  of  the  chest  and  the  girth,  both  of  which  show  the  lung  power 
on  which  endurance  depends.  The  chest  should  be  broad  and  mus- 
cular, and  especially  the  breastbone  should  not  be  prominent.  Look- 
iiig  at  the  animal  from  the  side,  the  chest  should  appear  to  project 
distinctly  in  front  of  the  fore  legs.  The  girth,  measured  o  to  9 
inches  in  rear  of  the  fore  legs,  should  not  be  less  than  1  ^  times  the 
height  of  the  animal. 

fix>r  indications  of  disposition  look  to  the  head  and  eye;  the 
latter  is  especially  a  good  index.  Avoid  mules  with  extra  long  heads ; 
also  those  with  hollow  or  dish  faces.  The  eyes  should  be  set  well 
apart  and  stand  out  prominently.  Byes  close  together  or  sunken 
snow  a  mean  di^osition.  A  good  mule  has  a  soft  kindly  look  in  his 
eye  which  is  difficult  to  describe  but  is  easily  recognized.  The  ear« 
should  be  mobile,  and  in  young  animals  constantly  moving; 
pointing  forward  and  one  back   Is  a  good   si^ ;  laying  both 
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clear  back  when  approached  is  a  bad  sign ;  bat  animals  at  rest  and 
undisturbed  frequently  lay  the  ears  back. 

4.  Feeding:. — The  ration  for  the  mule  is  9  pounds  of  oats  4a 
corn  and  14  pounds  of  hay,  the  latter  the  same  as  for  the  horse,  the 
former  one-fourth  less.  Bran  when  issued  is  in  lieu  of  grain,  pound 
for  pound.  One  hundred  pounds  of  stiaw  per  month  is  allowed  for 
bedding,  or  the  same  amount  of  hay  if  straw  can  not  be  had.  The 
smaller  grain  ration  is  determined  by  the  smaller  average  size  of  the 
mule  and  does  not  mean  that  he  is  a  lighter  eater  than  the  horse 
or  that  he  can  do  the  same  work  with  less  nutrition.  The  ration 
is  right  for  the  average  mule  at  average -work.  If  he  is  extra  large 
or  is  worked  beyond  this  limit,  he  must  have  more  grain  or  its 
equivalent  ii»  other  food,  or  he  will  fall  off  in  condition. 

While  the  mule  is  less  particular  about  his  food  than  the  horse, 
and. will  keep  himself  alive  when  a  horse  would  starve,  it  is  none 
the  less  important  that  his  food  should  be  clean  and  sound.     He  is 

?)artioularly  sensitive  to  sudden  changes  of  diet  even  when  the  old 
ood  and  the  new  is  each  good  of  its  kind.  Changes  from  grain 
to-  grass  and  the  reverse,  or  from  one  kind  of  grain  to  another,  should 
be  made  gradually.  In  addition  to  a  proper  quatitlty  of  food^  the  ani- 
mal must  have  time  to  eat  it.  All  of  the  hay  and  more  than  half  of 
the  grain  should  be  fed  at  night,  and  the  morning  feed  should  be 
given,  at  least  an  hour  before  hitching  up.  Pack  mules  frequently 
have  the  entire  ration  at  night  and  are  not  f^  at  all  in  the  morning. 
In  the  field  the  mules  can  be  fed  at  the  picket  line  by  putting  a  layer 
of  hay  along  the  line,  making  a  hollow  or  nest  in  front  of  each 
snule  asd  pouring  the  grain  into  it.  When  no  hay  Is  fed  and  the  ground 
is  not  dry  and  clean,  lay  down  sacks  on  which  to  place  the  grain. 
Animals  must  be  watched  while  feeding-  to  prevent  stealing  from 
«ach  other  and  waste  by  scattering  grain  or  trampling  it  into  the  dirt. 
Mules  which  are  nearly  exhausted  or  pumped  out  after  a  hard 
march  will  sometimes  refuse  to  eat.  Their  food  should  be  taisen  away 
and  offered  to  them  later,  after  they  are  rested  a  little,  when  they  will 
usually  take  it. 

Bran  moistened  with  water  to .  the  consistency  of  brown  sugar 
should  be  given  occasionally,  and  always  if  there  are  signs-  of  con- 
stipation. It  may  be  given  alone  or  mixed  with  a  part  ration  of 
grain.  It  must  be  freshly  mixed  to  make  sure  that  it  ts  not  in 
the  least  sour.  This  and  a  little  fresh  grass,  when  it  can  be  had,  are 
sufficlfent  usually  to  keep  the  bowels  right.  Purgatives  should  not 
be  given  except  under  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian  or  when  constipa- 
tion persists  m  spite  of  the  simple  remedies  suggested.  An  ohnce  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  or,  if  this  can  not  be  had,  about  a  pint  of  wood 
ashes  mixed  with  the  bran  mash,  will  slightly  increase  its  laxative 
effect.     Common  salt  has  the  same  effect. 

5.  Bait* — ^Mules  require  a  certain  amount  of  salt,  of  which  they 
are  the  best  judges.  The  allowance  is  2  ounces  per  week  for  each 
animal,  which  may  be  increasod  to  12  ounces  per  month.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanding  oflacer.  In  a  corral,  lumps  of  rock  salt 
may  be  kept  in  boxes  from  which  the  mules  will  lick  as  much  as 
they  need.  If  glanders  should  make  its  appearance  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  the  use  of  these  boxes  should  be  discontinued  and  salt  fed  to 
the  animals  separately.  This  is  best  done  in  the  bran  mash.  On  the 
march  salt  must  be  fed  in  the  same  way.  If  the  mules  are  found 
licking  each  other  or  the  harness,  or  gnawing  wagons  or  mangers  it  is 
an  indication  of  lack  of  salt. 

6.  If  the  mules  are  herded  for  grazing  at  night,  there  should  be  a 
bell  horae  to  keep  them  from  straggling.  The  bell  horse  should 
be  hobbled  but  not  picketed  if  it  can  be  avoided.  There  should  also 
be  a  herd  guard  on  duty.  Pack  animals  are  habitually  trained  to 
follow  a  bell  horse,  but  draft  mules  are  not.  Horses  have  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  the  mule,  and  if  one  is  turned  into  a  corral  with  a 
bunch  of  mules  for  two  or  three  days  they  will  follow  him  anywhere 
and  can  not  be  induced  to  leave  him.    If  a  pack  train  is  short  of  grain 


uhkal  tsahsfoktatiox.  4n 

the  Iwll  lioree  sbould  have  a  lull  nitloD.  Blace  be  can  Dot  grase  along 
tbe  Uae  of  march  while  tbe  pacb  mules  can  Bod  do. 
IQ  opou  couuiry  a  white  oi  giaj  bell  borae  will  make  It  poHslhle  to 

Thia  remark  applies  alao  to 

7.  'Wnter. — A  mule  requires  from  4  t< 
depeodlDK  on  the  seaaoa  and  hlB  work. 

three  times  as  much  may  be  required.  In  an  emerBeucy  he  mi 
worked  with  what  he  will  drink  at  one  watering  a  day,  but  \' 
ever  possible  be  should  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
corrals  there  should  be,  eicept  Id  (rpcilng  weather,  a  conetnut  si 

as  ImporCant  tliat  the  water  Be  pure  a 

'  water.  la  every  berd  some  aDlmals  will  retuse  water  which  others 
drlck  BDd  which  appears  to  be  good,  Ko  patus  should  be  spared  to 
And  water  which  these  animals  will  drink. 

If  the  mules  have  had  enough  water  at  night,  they  often  will  Dot 
drink  before  startiog  in  the  moroing.  In  such  case  every  eltart 
■niiBl  be  msde  to  set  water  at  the  eud  of  tbe  flrBt  hoar** 
march.  Bspecial  attention  Is  required  on  this  point,  as  the  water- 
ing of  draft  mules  on  the  road  generally  Involves  unhitching  the  teams 
or  carrying  the  wslcr  in  buckets,  either  of  which  operations  CRUses 
trouble  end  delay  aud  is  likely  to  be  neglected.  In  crossing  a  stream 
With  soft  bottom.  If  the  mules  are  thirsty  they  should  be  watered  be- 
fore driving  in,  otherwise  they  may  stop  to  drink  and  mire  themselves 
or  the  wagon.  A  stream  encountered  at  the  end  of  a  march  should 
Ijsually  be  crossed  before  going  into  camp. 

8.  Dlaesaea  >nd  treatment, — The  normal  condition  of  a  mule 
Is  indicated  by  a  pulse  of  :{4  to  38  per  minute  and  a  temperature  of  99°. 

The  pulse  can  best  be  taken  inside  the  ' ' —     -  ■-  ■--  ^■-     ■--- 

leg  just  above  the  fetlook.     Temperatur 
Diometer  Inserted  In  the  rectum  for  five  mmui 

ilways  accompanied  by  an  increaae  of  tempera 
be  pulse  may  run  to  100  per  minnte  or  even 
pulse  of  normal  rate  Is  a  very  good  Indication  □ 
or  Injury.  The  temperature  In  some  diseases  n 
In  taking  either  temperature  or  pulae  avoid  ei 
nnlmal.    The  normal  rate  of  respiration  when  ai 

h  win  be  frequent 

3  In  the  field  wll! 

e  neglect,  as  of  feeding,  watering,  pollt 

abase  or  overexertion.  It  Is  much  easier  and  be 
by  proper  attention  and  treatraeut  than  to  cure 
The  diseases  and  injuries  deacribed  below  Ini 
(o  be  encountered  la  field  service,  those  In  wh 
can  be  given  by  persona  who  are  not  skilled  vi 
Id  which  prompt  action  Is  nefpBSary  to  prevent  ronisgion. 

Admin  111  ration  o(  med  I  e  ■»«■>.— Liquid  mediclnea  are  given  as 
a  dreneh.  Put  the  liquid  into  a  lung-necked  bottle  without  a  shoulder 
and  see  that  there  are  no  shnrp  edges  or  projections  about  the  mouth 
or  neck.  Raise  the  animal's  head  until  tbe  mouth  la  higher  than  the 
throat.  Insert  the  neck  of  the  bottle  Ib  the  side  of  the  moulh  be- 
tween the  Incisors  and  the  molars.  Point  It  toward  the  throat  and 
allow   tbe   medicine   to   run   out   slowly   and   with   iDtermlsslons   If 

Powder*  without  disagreeable  taste  or  odor  may  t>e  dissolved 
Id  water  and  sprinkled  on  the  feert  or  pat  Into  the  drinking  water. 

Bnllx  to  contain  dry  medicines  may  tw  made  by  the  addition  of 

honey,  slru-    -     — ■■ '  " * '— ' '■* 

ency.     The.    .      .       _ . 

freshly  made,  and  Incloied  In  tissue  paper  or  gelatin  capsales. 


The  afztiire  mta  be  glren  a  stid^  comsMmkej  and  plaeed  ob  fhe 
tODJnie  wftb  a  paddle  or  spoon.    This  form  is  called  an  eleet««ry. 

War  Department  Ctrcolar  9,  series  of  1907,  provides  that  tbe  aial- 
lefo  treatment  as  a  prerentiTe  against  generalised  incipient  glanders 
sliatl  be  administered  qoarterly  in  the  United  States  and  oftener  In 
tropical  cooDtries. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  soppUes  the  malleln. 

9.  Tbe  following  C«M^  of  ▼eterlBAvr  smpplies  is  snfflelent  Amt 
ordinary  reqnirenients  of  field  treatment : 


Artlctes. 


Addfboraefc 

Add,  cartwUc. 

Aconite,  fluid  extract 

Alooliol,  grain 

Aloei 

Alum. 

Camphor,  gum 

Calomel 

CosmoUne 

CreoUn 

Flaxseed  meal 

Ginger,  powdered. 

Olvoerlo 

lodolbrm 

IroUi  cbloride,  tincture 

Lea<L  acetate 

Needles,  surgeon's,  assorted.. 
OH,  Unseed,  raw 


Oilofturpebtine 

Opium,  tincture 

Potaannm,  nitrate 

Sulphur,  powdered 

Sweet  spirits  of  niter 

Tar,  pine 

Witch-hazel,  dlstiUed. 

Zinc,  sulphate , 

A  bsorbent  cotton. 

Antiseptic  gauze 

Bandages,  red  flannel,  4  indies  wide,  4 

yards  long 

Bandages,  white  cotton,  4  inches  wide,  4 

yards  long 

Oalnmu 

PlBAter,  adhesive,  2  inches  wide,  10  yards 

long 

Silk  for  ligatures,  ordinary 

Silk  lor  ligatures,  heavy-braided 

Soap,  white  castile 

Sponges,  surgeon's 


D^g. 
nation. 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

for  100 

for  200 

for  300 

animals. 

animals 

anfmalm 

Oz.... 
Oz.... 

4 
16 

6 
20 

8 

2« 

Oz.... 

1 

2 

8 

Gate.. 

1 

2 

8 

o».... 

ao 

21 

32 

Lbs... 
Lbs,.. 

.' 

a 

1 
2 

Oz.... 

2 

4 

• 

Lbs... 

4 

8 

12 

Lbs... 

2 

4 

• 

Lbs... 

25 

30 

40 

Lbs... 

1 

2 

8 

Lbs... 

1 

2 

8 

Oz.... 

4 

« 

8 

Oz.... 

8 

12 

18 

Lbs... 

1 

2 

8 

Doz... 

i 

i 

1 

Gals.. 

2 

3 

4 

Gals.. 

1 

li 

2 

Lbs... 

2 

3 

4 

Lbs... 

3 

4 

8 

Lbs... 

1 

1 

2 

Lbs... 

4 

8 

12 

Lbs... 

1 

2 

8 

^^vO*  •  • 

2 

4 

6 

Lbs... 

1 

2 

8 

Lbs... 

2 

3 

4 

Pkgs.. 

2 

2 

8 

Doz... 

2 

3 

4 

Doz... 

4 

« 

8 

Lbs... 

10 

15 

20 

Rolls.. 

1 

1 

2 

Oz.... 

i 

i 

\ 

Oz 

1 

2 

3 

Lbs... 

10 

15 

20 

Lbs... 

1 

2 

3 

10.  standard  veterinary  preacriptions t 

One  pound  fluidB->16  ounces-sl  pint. 

One  dram  solid  or  fluid">i  ounce. 

A  standard  silver  dollar  weighs  A*a  apothecary's  ounce,-  or  ^^ 
avoirdupois  ounce.  By  giving  liberal  measure  it  may  be  used  as  an 
ounce  weight. 


AHIXAl  TRAV8P0ATATI0H. 

A  5-cent  nickel  may  be  used  for  a  dram  weight.  If  well  worn  It 
will  be  nearly  right ;  if  new,  take  scant  measure.  A  balance  can  al- 
ways be  improvised. 

Antiseptic  or  sterilisinflr  dreasinflrs  for  external  use  qsIt 

(Nos.  2  and  3  may  be  used  on  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth)  : 

1.  Creolin  1  part,  water  40  parts. 

2.  Carbolic  acid  1  part,  water  40  parts. 

3.  Boracic  acid  1  part,  water  20  parts. 

4.  Iodoform,  dry,  necessary  quantity  sprinkled  on  wound. 

6.  Boracic  acid,  dry,  necessary  quantity  sprinkled  on  wound. 

6.  Sulphate  of  zinc  1  ounce,  acetate  of  lead  1  ounce,  water  1  quart. 
This  is  the  well-known  white  lotion.  A  dram  of  carbolic  add 
may  be  cdded  if  a  strong  .antiseptic  is  needed. 

OINTMENTS. 

7.  Iodoform  1  part,  cosmollne  6  parts. 

8.  Boracic  acid  1  part,  cosmollne  6  parts. 

9.  Carbolic  acid  1  part,  glycerin  6  parts. 

10.  Sulphur  (if  i>owdered)  2  drams,  cosmollne  1  ounce. 

LINIMENTS. 

11.  To  relieve  pain.  Witch-hazel  2  ounces,  spirits  of  camplior  2 
ounces,  laudanum  2  ounces.  .  ..        ^  >      a 

12.  Stimulating.  Turpentine  2  ounces,  spirits  of  ammonia  ai 
ounces,  linseed  oil  4  ounces.  .  .^      ^  ,     «         *«^ 

13.  Spirits  of  camphor  2  ounces,  spirits  of  ammonia  2  ounces,  tur- 
pentine IJ  ounces,  water  1  pint.  ,_,^       ^  .     « 

14.  Soap  liniment.  Castile  soap  6  ounces,  spirits  of  ammonia  « 
ounces,  spirits  of  camphor  2  ounces,  alcohol  and  linseed  oU  eacH  X 
pint. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

15    Purge.     Aloes  6  drams,  calomel  I  dram,  ginger  2  drams. 

lo!  To   stimulate   the   kidneys.     Sweet   spirits   of   niter   1   ounce, 

^*17.^  Founder  powder.     Nitrate  of  potash  4  ounces,  gept*a»,'*^*J52' 

18.  Tonic.  Gentian  2  drams,  ginger  2  drams,  flaxseed  meal  i  a«J™j 

19.  Colic  Sweet  spirits  of  niter  1  to  2  ounces,  laudanum  1  to  4 

"""^O^'t?^  dfess^  ^iSt  and  harness  gaUs  and  to  liarden  the  ddn. 
Alcohol  1  pSt,  water  1  pint.     If  the  skin  is  abraded,  mix  with  white 

nt  oem  to  a.  Daste  and  apply  a  thick  coating.         ..  ^    ^  . 

rSSitiDitUn.!— Put  the  mule  on  a  laxative  diet— bran  masbea. 
itrfs?^OT VegetoMes.    Salt  also  has  a  slightly  laxative  effect 
'^nSrritoea^Usially  results  from  two  laxative  diet  or  ^9<»nre. 
pJt  tte  antmal  on  dry  feed  without  salt  and  keep  dry  and  jnmn. 
dS  not  work  more  thSi  necessary.     In  aggravated  cases  give  i  pint 

"'s'Sr.J^o^c"l?.V^"h?  SLSS'rptaa^rrto-be  In  ^distress.  I.*. 

Sttlcks  are  lnte?5.UtSt  and  brt ween  them'^the  animal  returns  to  W- 
^<^*X  d?S!fh  oTl'ptat-of  raw  linseed  oU.  and  pres^lptlon  N.k1». 

formfr-pt£  apparently  iSsI  severe  but  continuous ;  ^^^^^^'^^^^ 
nnSfleire-  extremities  cold ;  excessive  distention  of  abdomen. 

Gi?e  N^.'  19  fSustrlngth. 'repeating  at  hour  intervals  jntil  r^' 
Tn  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  puncture  t^e  animal  to  relie 
distention.     The  puncture  is  made  in  the  right  flank  in  the 


BNomzz  niLn  kavual. 


tMUDded  by  the  backbour.  tbe  blp  bone,  aod  the 

'   opCQlng 


pulat  iif  er»atcst  dist^utluD.  The  DuD('(ur«  Is  niBde  wftb  tl 

ItniiiOF&rlly.    Thin  aperatloii  stioiild  be  dooe  by  a.  veterinarian 

Poll  nil.— 

eam.     Troubles 

eolJ  water.     After  pua  has  !• 

until  dlni'barHe  oF  pus  bas  entirely  EtuppeU.     Uso  antiseptic  dressings 

sirauK'p  >t   the   tbroat    and 

Dock,  resulll  lood  care  ami   soft 

tiiad,  varlM  petite,  are  alt  ttiat 

Is  required  i  1  be  (recly  opened 
and  dralDed 

Glandrn  in    tbe    nose,    wltb 

ulcers  inside  i  ragged  edges  end 

flnaiiy  conQi  ne  ur  both  glands 

belov  tbe  }g  :   eitreme  delilJIty 


I  tbe  same  poison 

_    .      .........     r  leys;  they  ate  com- 

luijiiij  Luiiirii  tarvt  MuuB  ur  battoD«.  n'ben  the  legs  are  affected 
they  swell,  and  the  buds  are  usually  below  tbe  knees  or  bocks,  oftenest 
Id  a  line  ilowu  the  (ront  of  tbe  (oreleg,  beglnnls  at  top  and  runnlne 
to  tbe  bottoiD.  In  the  early  stage  the  buds  are  hard  tumps  beneatb 
the  skin,  later  they  enlarge  and  euppurute  tlirourgh  tbe  skin.  Before 
this  condition  is  reached  the  Hclmai  should  be  killed. 

Snrrm.— A  disease  resembllag  glanders,  prevaleut  Id  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  la  probably  a  wound  disease,  caused  by  coDta'cl  of 
the  Inleclioua  aceot  with  a  wounded  surface,  eltlier  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  At  flrst  lass  of  appetite,  coDstlpatlan,  fever,  and  thirst ; 
later  a  dropsical  swelUnt;,  usually  beginning  around  the  belly  and 
Lmmediately  or  quickly  eitendinf;  to  legs  and  feet,  with  rnpld  and 
extreme  emaclttlon.  Sometimes  the  submailllary  glands  are  iQvolved, 
with  dlacharga  from  the  Oose  resembling  that  oi  glanders.  A  very 
characteristic  symptom  la  dragging  the  bind  feet  In  walking.  The 
disease  runa  from  3  to  4  weeks  and  sometimes  longer.  No  remedy  la 
as  yet  known.  Isolate  as  booq  as  suspected,  and.  when  the  dlag. 
-081S  Is  certain,  destroy  tbe  animal  and  burn  or  bury  the  careasB. 

■  .,.!„_  iiospitalB  and  corrals  should  be  half  a  mile  from  other 
■  nonisolated  anlmalB  sFinuld  be  allowed  to  approai-b  tiicm 
ig  vlHltors  or  supplies,  which  should  be  conveyed  by  other 


Suspected  and  sick 
especially  fliea,  by  sc 
be  simflacly  protectee 


refully  eiamtned  and  all  nbraslons  of  akin 
i  he  protected  from  bltiug  insects  by  lo(]«ii 


ahould   be   made  to  exterminate  biting  iusecta 
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Where  surra  is  or  has  been  prevalent,  allow  no  grazing  and  avoid 
all  green  forage,  especially  from  marshy  or  overflowed  ground.  The 
disease  is  more  prevalent  m  wet  places  and  wet  weather. 

Manvre. — Small  pustules  form  on  the  skin,  usually  beginning  at  the 
roots  of  mane  and  tail.  The  discbarges  form  a  crust,  under  which  the 
hair  loosens  and  falls  out.  The  disease  is  contagious,  and  animals 
affected  must  be  isolated  and  usual  precautions  taken.  Cleanse  the 
affected  parts  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  and  dress  with  No.  2. 
If  the  skin  is  affected  over  a  large  surface,  only  a  part  of  it  should 
be  gone  over  with  the  carbolic  solution  each  day,  to  avoid  carbolic- 
acid  poisoning.  It  is  better  in  such  cases  to  substitute  No.  1,  which 
may  be  used  with  impunity. 

Scratclies. — An  inflamed  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  heel  with 
crusts  giving  a  watery  discharge.  Caused  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
sometimes  by  trimming  the  fetlocks.  Keep  the  parts  dry  and  clean. 
Wash,  if  at  all,  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap  and  dry  thor- 
oughly after  washing.  If  the  skin  is  unbroken,  use  fresh  lard  and 
vaseline ;  dust  with  powdered  alum  twice  a  day.  If  the  skin  is 
cracked,  use  No.  10.  A  dry  place  for  the  animal  to  stand  is  aec^^sary 
to  a  cure. 

Tlirnsla. — A  disease  of  the  frog,  usually  behind,  accompanied  by 
an  offensive  discharge.  It  results  from  uncleanliness.  Keep  the  frog 
clean  and  dry ;  pare  away  ragged  parts  and  open  the  cracks  to  facili- 
tate discharge ;  dust  with  calomel  and  dress  with  iodoform  or  pine  tar. 

LaminitiH  or  founder. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  processes 
which  connect  the  wall  of  the  hoof  with  the  coflln  bone.  More  com- 
mon in  the  front  feet ;  very  painful  and  causes  extreme  lameness  and 
stiffness  with  much  heat  in  the  foot.  Overexertion,  indigestion,  and 
watering  when  heated  are  most  frequent  causes.  The  animal  can 
scarcely  be  induced  to  move,  and  tries  to  take  the  weight  off  the  toes 
by  standing  on  the  heels,  or,  if  the  fore  feet  only  are  affected,  by  draw- 
ing the  hind  feet  forward  under  the  body. 

Give  laxative  diet  and  plenty  of  water,  remove  the  shoes,  and  give 
the  animal  a  soft  footing  which  will  throw  as  much  weight  as  possible 
on  the  sole  and  frog.  In  the  field  a  good  plan  is  to  make  a  slight 
depression  in  the  ground,  fill  it  with  water,  and  let  the  mule  stand  With 
his  fore  feet  in  the  mud.    Give  No.  17. 

Liockja^v. — Induced  by  pricking,  the  foot  with  rusty  iron,  or  by 
punctured  wounds.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  microbe  which  thrives 
In  rich  soils,  as  of  highly  cultivated  gardens  and  in  the  Tropics.  Com- 
mon in  the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  punctured  wounds. 

There  is  diflBculty  in  swallowing  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs ;  ears 
erect  and  to  the  fropt ;  nostrils  dilated ;  legs  spread  apart  and  tail 
persistently  held  erect.  General  muscular  rigidity ;  oostinate  con- 
stipation and  torpidity  of  the  liver.  The  climax  usually  comes  in 
three  or  four  days. 

Search  for  the  exciting  cause,  and  if  found  to  be  a  wound  of  any 
kind,  treat  it.  Give  a  strong  purgative  and  2  to  3  drams  solid  extract 
of  belladonna  three  times  a  day.  Give  liquid  food — gruels — and  have 
clean  water  in  reach  of  the  animal  at  all  times.  Give  rest  and  quiet 
in  a  darkened  stall.  During  convalescence  give  laxative  nutritious 
foods  and  tonics,  as  No.  18, 

Rope  burns. — Abrasion  of  the  skin  under  the  fetlock  by  rubbing 
against  a  rope.  Very  frequent,  especially  with  mules  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  tethered  or  picketed.  If  not  severe,  cleanse  with 
soap  and  apply  ointments  7,  8,  or  9,  or  tar,  or  any  kind  of  clean 
grease.     For  severe  cases  use  the  same  treatment  and  bandage. 

Priekinsr  the  foot. — This  may  result  from  picking  up  a  nail  or 
from  one  improperly  driven  in  the  shoe.     If  the  point  of  injury  can 
not  be  seen,  locate  it  bv  pressure.     The  mule  will  flinch  when  the 
sore  spot  is  touched.     If  suppuration  has  not  set  in,  clean  the  part, 
treat  it  with  antiseptic,  and  stop  the  orifice  with  a  plug  of  sterP' 
material.     If  pus  has  formed,  a  free  exit  for  it  must  be  pr 
and  maintained.     It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  away  a  consi' 
amount  of  horn  to  do  this. 


MB  KK«nFKES   TIZLD   KAStTAl. 

A  voaclnpc  of  thp  frov  I*  iDBnB|{«1  la  >  similar  waj. 
WoBB^s  and  bmlBMi. — The  prime  reqnlHltHi  of  ireatmeDt  are  the 
arreal    of    hemorrhage    Itlnct.    Iron    hot   or    coW    water,    prewnre,   if 
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Krow«,  and  U  coDStantlr  abortenlag,  letting  tbe  sole  down  bo  that 
ft  carries  too  mncli  of  the  load  and  lameness  resnlts.  To  preyent 
this,  shoelDg  Is  resorted  to.  Bat  when  Bhoea  are  on  there  Is  no 
wear  of  the  walls,  which  grow  longer  and  raise  the  sole  and  frog, 
removing  the  Internal  pressure  from  the  wall  and  allowing  It  tu 
contract  and  cause   lameness.      The  art  of  good  shoeing  consists  In 

Krovldlng  a  metal  armor  for  the  lower  edge  of  the  wall  with  the 
■ast  possible  Interference  with  any  other  part  of  the  foot  or  with 
the  natural  relations  of  wn!l,  sole,  and  frog.  If  the  sole  and  frog 
have  received  proper  dalle  care,  there  will  he  no  excuse  for  tbe 
shoer  to  touch  either  of  them  with  any  tool.  If  tbe  hottom  of  tbe 
foot  Is  foul,  tbe  shoer  may  clean  It  out,  but  always  wltb  a  scrap- 
ing, never  with  s  cutting,  tool.  Cutting  tbe  sole  and  frog  Is  tbe 
business  of  the  veterinarian  or  farrier,  not  the  shoer. 

Mnle  BlioeB  are  supplied  In  several  slsea.  Numbera  2  to  5  will 
answer  all  ordinary  leqnlrements.  The  No.  2  shoe  Is  31  Inches  wide 
bf  63  inches  Iode.  and  tbe  No.  9  Is  41  Inches  wide  by  T  inches  lorn;; 
all  are  i  Inch  thick  and  are  punched  fnr  4  holes  on  a  side.  The 
top  surface  of  the  shoe  Is  sIlEhtly  beveled,  the  outside  A  inch 
higher  than  the  Inside.  The  nail  holes  on  each  side  are  connected 
on  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  br  a  countersuol:  groove.  The  shoes  are 
packed  In  kegs  of  100  pounds  each.  A  keg  of  No.  2  contains  100 
shoes ;  of  No.  3,  85  shoes  ;  of  No.  4,  12  sLoes ;  and  of  No.  S,  60 
shop*   (Bg.  8) 

Tho  nails 
8.     No.  6  is  : 


I    Inside   of    the    nail    : 


supplied  In  kegs  of  100  pounds.     No.  5  nails  run  190  to  tbe  poond ; 
No.  0,  140;  No.  7,  100;  and  No,  8.  SO  (flg.  9). 

The  old  shoe  should  be  ca'etullj  removed  by  cutting  off  tbe  clinches 
and  drawing  the  naits  singly.  Starting  tbe  shoe  and  prying  it  off, 
brins^n.  all  th.  nails  with  It,  is  dangerous.     Tbe  bottom  of  (he  wall 
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Fig.  3,  4  years  Fig.  4,  5  years. 


Fig.  5,  7  years.  Fig.  6,  very  old. 


Fig.  8 
Mule  shoe,  not  fitted. 


BX6IKZEK  FIELD  wawttat. 


The    rasp   is    used    t 


should  then  be  cut  down  level  wlCb   the  sole  at  the   toe  and  left  a 
tittle  longer  at  the  h    ■      "■ 
end   will   rarely    cequli 

level   the  bottom  of  tl      ,, 

that  tbe  mule  will  stand  square  on  the  shoe.  The  shoe  Is  now  to 
be  Btted  aeeurately,  so  that  Its  outer  edge  wUt  tallow  the  cireuni- 
(erence  af  the  hoof  all  around.  Tbe  St  must  he  made  close  eaou);h 
so  that  no  flllne  ot  the  sides  of  the  wall  will  lie  necessary  to  com- 
plete It,  Tbe  shoe  Is  then  applied  hot  lor  a  moment,  and  the  bish 
points  Indicated  bj  burning  are  worked  down.  The  shoe  sbould 
tbeo  be  applied  bat  long  enough  to  slightly  aear  the  lower  surface 
D(  tbe  wan.  but  do  longer.  It  sbould  then  be  cooled  and  nailed  on. 
In  nailing,  begin  with  the  front  or  toe  nails  and  drive  thtm  In  their 
order  ta  tbe  rear.  After  all  are  driven,  cut  off  the  points  near  the 
hoot,  rasp  the  clinches  thin  enough  to  turn  easily,  but  do  not  let 
the  rasp  cut  tbe  horn.  Turn  tbe  clinches  dona  snug,  but  do  not  try 
to  drive  tbem  Into  the  hoof,  oar  use  a  file  on  them  to  smooth  up. 

MaaBtcemviDt  of  T-lcloua  male  ••—Ordinary  cases  can  be  han- 
dled by  lifting  the  toot  with  a  strap  or  rope.  Take  hold  ot  the 
Eastern  and  be  sure  that  the  rope  can  not  slide  so  far  as  to  cause  a 
urn.  For  a  bird  toot,  draw  forward  between  the  legs  or  to  a  collar; 
tor  a  tore  toot,  bend  sharply  at  tbe  knee  end  strap  tbe  pastern  to 

.^ .._      ™._  ._,    ,_   .^^g  gp|j_  throw  the  mole  and  shoe 

'-■■■   \  frame  ot  stout  ttmlwri 
ropes,   straps,   or 
Burs    buouiu    never    be    tised.     If 
iDlmal.  put  a  twitch  on  the  noae. 

me  Increase.  As  a  basis.  It  may 
nle  can  pull  on  a  level  80  pounds 
tery  day.  or,  Id  otber  words,  can 
■eraKe  level  roads  every  day.  It 
t  can  be  made  over  12i  miles  a 
ovcred  by  a  slower  gait  or  longer 
.ly  by  edch.  An  animal  can  erert 
pull  tor  a  few  mtnutea  at  a  time, 
rovlded  In  each  case  the  demand 

jd  on  any  pnll  depends  mainly 

on  tbe  kind  and  condition  of  tbe  road  and  a  little  on  the  wasoD, 
especially  as  to  width  of  tire  and  size  ot  wheels.  For  the  standard 
Army  wagon  and  on  a  level  average  dirt  road  In  good  condition  tbe 
load  correHpondIng  to  80  pounds  standard  pull  may  be  taken  at 
1,IK>0  pounds  per  animal.  Ot  this,  300  pounds  will  be  wagon,  leaving 
TOO  pounds  net  freight.  Anv  reduction  ot  this  load  to  lessen  tbe 
pull  must  ro-,e  out  ot  the  700  pounds.  To  reduce  the  pull  to  40 
pounds.  5 DO  pounds  must  be  taken  from  the  freight,  leaving  200 
pounds  only  to  be  bauled.  This  200  pounds  pulled  over  2S  miles 
would  equal  5,000  pounds  pulled  over  1  mile,  while  It  the  full  load  of 
TOO  pounds  is  hauled  over  121  miles,  which  can  be  done  with  tbe 
same  ellort,  the  result  equals  T0OX12i:^S,750  pounds  hauled  1  mile. 
If  the  lensth  of  tlie  march  is  flicd.  tbe  animals  can  be  relieved  only 
by  reducing  tbe  pull ;  otherwise  it  ta  better  to  relieve  them  by  short- 
ening  the  marcb. 

On  hilly  roads  there  Is  no  traction  on  tbe  dawn  grades  and  an  In- 
creased gait  Is  usually  taken  without  appreciable  eitrn  eiertlon. 
This  saves  time  which  may  be  spent  in  rests,  allowing  greater  elTort 
on  the  up  grades.  Up  to  8_per  cent  grade,  the  load  can  be  retained 
1. j..„i —  It.  ji,. rf_  •„  3  pgj  pgQt  grade,  the  distance  er- 
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Bttrted.     In   emerseDclea   the;   < 
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campalgii,  auimala ' 
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The  following  are  the  nEtKlitii  and  n 
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Del  load. 
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1      1,780 
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BsmeHB. — The  harness  supplied  tor  lieBv;  draft  la  of  three  kinds, 
Known    as    amir    wftsOB    ttarneaft,    4-miile    aBibal&iic«    ana 

HflVAH     KnwnpuH.     unfl     ■mhnlnQCe     hamca'.        Thfi     fllSt     l9    tilS- 

Idle ;  by  Its  breeching,  wblcb  Is  of 
^es,  which  Bie  of  chala  tbroughout 

r o-  r-r—  •■>  prevent  chatlDg,     The  second  Is 

distinguished  by  Its  traces,  which  iire  of  leather  to  the  breeching, 
with  cbalD  eitensloDB.  The  third  has  all  leather  trariHi.  Tbe  svMiDd. 
or  ambalance  and  wagon  harness,  )s  most  suitable  fi 


th  a  jerk  line,  the  driver  riding 
— 1.    » 3   ]„    (jjg    bridge    t— '■- 


r  Important.     The  bridle 


of^the  aogle  of  the  lips, 
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pipe,  and  not  much  more.  Collars  should  always  be  buckled  when  off 
the  mules.  A  collar  which  is  the  right  size  but  not  the  right  shape  can 
be  improved  by  soaking  it  in  water  and  putting  it  on  wet.  A  day's 
work  in  the  rain  will  produce  the  same  result.  The  undersurface  of 
the  collar  should  be  kept  clean  and  soft.  Do  not  scrape  it,  but  rub  or 
wash  it  clean.  The  same  remark  applies  to  every  part  of  the  harness 
which  touches  the  mule's  skin.  Cleaning  the  outside  of  a  harness  is 
good  for  the  harness  only ;  cleaning  the  inside  is  good  for  both  mule 
and  harness.  The  driver  should  be  provided  with  two  or  more  small 
pads  of  sheep  skin  with  thongs  attached.  If  the  skin  is  abraded  by 
the  harness,  two  of  these  pads  may  be  lashed  to  the  underside,  one  on. 
each  side  of  the  sore,  and  will  afford  relief  until  the  march  is  over 
and  regular  treatment  can  be  applied.  The  hames  should  be  so  ad- 
justed to  fit  the  collar  closely  without  pinching  it  out  of  shape. 

To  elean  liamess,  hang  a  set  on  a  pole  or  line ;  wet  a  sponge  in 
clean  water  and  rub  gentlv  over  the  harness  until  the  dirt  is  softened. 
Rinse  the  sponge  frequently  and  renew  the  water  as  often  as  neces* 
sary.  Next  rub  the  sponge  on  the  harness  soap  until  a  good  lather 
Is  formed.  Give  the  harness  a  thorough  coating  of  It  and  continue 
the  rubbing  until  all  dirt  is  removed.  It  may  be  neoessary  to  use  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  to  get  some  spots  clean.  When  the  harness  Iff 
clean  rub  up  a  very  thick  lather  and  coat  the  leather  evenly  with  it, 
allowing  it  to  dry  without  rubbing.  After  the  lather  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  the  leather  is  dry,  dip  a  small  clean  sponge  in  harness 
dressing  and  touch  the  harness  lightly,  rubbing  Just  enough  to  spread 
the  dressing  evenly. 

If  the  leather  is  very  hard,  after  cleaning  as  above,  take  a  pint  of 
neat*s-foot  oil  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lampblack  to  each  single  set.  Mix 
thoroughly  until  a  black  glossy  appearance  is  produced  and  apply  an 
even  coat  with  a  small  sponge,  rubbing  it  weU  in.  In  cold  weather 
warm  the  oil  enough  to  make  it  /low  freely,  but  do  not  let  it  get  hot» 
After  thoroughly  dry,  apply  harness  dressing  as  above  described. 

Harness  sbould  be  looked  over  carefully  every  day.  If 
stitches  are  broken,  leather  worn  or  cut,  or  any  metal  parts  cracked 
or  broken,  have  the  defect  remedied  at  once.  If  stitches  are  taken,  be 
careful  not  to  leave  knots  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  harness.  Fasten 
at  beginning  and  end  by  drop  stitches.  In  the  field  provide  supports 
for  the  harness  and  keep  it  off  the  ground  when  not  in  use. 

The  following  allowances  of  materials  for  the  repair  and  preser- 
vatlon  of  liarness  are  prescribed  in  addition  to  those  listed  in  para- 
graph 14,  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  escort  wagon  and  ambu* 
lance : 

For  each  double  set  of  quartermaster  harness ;  1  leather,  harness, 
black,  pound ;  ^  rivets  and  burrs,  copper,  pound ;  2  thread,  saddler's, 
ounces ;  2  wax.  saddler's,  ounces. 

For  every  20  double  sets  of  quartermaster  harness:  1  needles. 
Glover,  paper ;  2  needles,  harness.  No.  2,  papers ;  2  needles,  harness. 
No.  3,  papers ;  2  needles,  harness,  No.  4,  papers. 

The  following  sizes  of  rivets  and  thread  are  required :  Rivets  and 
burrs,  copper.  No.  8,  IJ-inch ;  No.  9,  i-inch ;  No.  9,  1-inch ;  No.  12, 
J-inch.  'Phe  rate  of  consumption,  by  weight,  of  each  of  these  sizes  is 
ordinarily  the  same.  Thread,  saddler's,  Nos.  3  and  10,  the  same 
amount  of  each. 

iioops,  halter,  IJ  inches 2  dozen. 

Open  links.  No.  2  iron,  10  per  foot 50 

Oil,  neat's-foot 10  gallons. 

Rings,  No.  2,  15  and  2  inches 2  dozen  each.  ^ 

Rings,  breecmng.  No.  3,  3),  and  4  inches .  2  dozen  each. 

Rings,  D,  li  Inches 1  dozen. 

Rings,  line,  1|  inches 2  dozen. 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper.  No.  12,  }  and  g  inch. 

No.  8,  I  and  g  inch, 1  pound  each. 

Slides,  breast,  li  inches 1  dozen. 

Snaps,  harness,  Z  and  1  Inch 2  dozen  each. 

Snaps,  harness,  IJ  and  IJ  inches 1  dozen  eadi. 

Soap,  harness 100  pounds. 
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Wax.    saddlei' 
.  WbVodi 


1  pound  e. 
6  dozen. 


„_neral  [nflghtlng,   tbe  wagons  In  use  In  tb» 

United  States  eeTvlct  are  tbe  »rtar  nix.  welgbing  1,BR0  pounds,  and 
earrjing  4.000  pounds,  with  a  6-mule  Jerk-line  team,  and  the  escort 
(fig.  11),  weighing  1,500  pounds  and  carrying  3,000  pounds  with  a 
loDr-Une  team.  The  acmr  sli-waeoD  Is  do  longer  furnlalieil  by  Quar- 
termaster Corps  for  use  In  campaiKning,  being  limited  to  use  in  gar- ' 

Tbe  bridge  equipage  Is  carried  on  two  types  of  wagooB.  tbe  pontoB 
WBKon  (flg.  10).  wdgblng  2.200  pounds,  and  carrying  Z.QOO  pounds. 
and  the  chesa  itskob,  weighing  1.T60  pounds,  and  carrying  2.300 
to  2,TO0  pounds.  The  pontOD  wagon  IB  used  for  the  nooden  ponton. 
The  ehesB  wagon  Is  uaed  for  all  other  bridge  loads. 

To  keep  m  vrmvon  In  order  It   la  only   necessary  to  keep  all 

'-"'^B  tlgliteDed,  the  wbeela  greased,  and  to  wash  tbe  mud  off  when 

...  ._■._   .^___      — —  .     _jjj  pounds  ot  aile  grease  per  wagon  per 


necessary  t 

nuta  tignieoea,  me "-  "■-  

opportunltT  offers, 

month   will   be  ample,      lu   uij    diluu   oskuus  m  iruunuiuL   mil 

he  greased  dally.     On  hard  rooda  they  should  be  greased  e- 
00  miles.     Always  clean  off  tbe  old  grea--  '* '" 


aahtng 


s  little 


Escort  waf  on  and  harness,  conplete  net^ 
WaEOn,  escort  (Includes  nmning  gear;  wagon  body; 
bar;  i  slneletrees;  6  bows;  S  chains,  iock;  1  wagon  co' 
latlne  tool  tioi,  each  with  padlock  »jid  key;  1  drivei 
Total  weight,  a.COS  pounds. 


Where  carried. 

hi"' 

itat  weight,  lOa 

In  oscillating  tool  boi 

1         ^^ 

do 

a 



^0 

1 

On  lelt side ol wagon  body., 
inosdllatlngtoolboi-;...- 

On  lelt  side  of  wagon  body... 
?n!^l^tb^?S'b?;" 
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4ea. 


Wagon  equipment — Ck>ntinued. 

Wagon    accessories    (total    wei^t, 
pounds)— 

Ax  and  helve 

Bags,  nose 

Brush,  horse 

Bucket,  galvanized  iron 

Comb,  cuiry 

Globe,  lantern 
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Grease,  axle,  pounds 

Halters  and  straps 

Lantern  frame,  ccnnbinaticm. 

Pickax  and  helve. 

Rope,  |-inch,  feet 

Spade 

Whip 

Wick,  lantern 


Wrench,  mooikey 

Twhie,  ball 

(For  winter  use,  when  espedally  au- 
tlHnized,  1  blanket-lined  cover  for 
each  mme.) 
Harness: 

Lead,  s.  s.  (72  pounds) 

Wheel,  s.  s>  (90  pounds) 

Harness  equipment — 

Harness  parts,  extra  (total  weight, 
S^jpoimds) — 
Buckles — 

|-inoh 

|-ineh 

i^inch 

2-inch 

Clips,  trace. .  .^ 

Hames 

Rings— 

i-inch..: 

1-inch 1 

IJ-inch ,-* 

2-incfa.... 

Snaps— 

1-inch 

IHnch 

2-iilch 

Straps,  hame , 

Harness  accessories  (total  weight, 
6  pounds)— 

Oil,  neat's-foot,  gall<Hi 

Soap,  harness,  pound , 

Sponge.... 

wire,  stove,  spool 


Where  carried. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


In  lantern,  in  oscillating  tool 

box. 

In  oscillating  tool  box 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

In  socket 

In  lantern,  in  oscillating  tool 

box. 

In  oscillating  tool  box 

do 


On  mules. 
do-.. 


In  jockey  box 

do *. 

.....do 

do 

In  oscillating  tool.b^x^ . . . w. 
do i. 


In  jockey  box, 

do 

do..-...,. 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Num- 
ber. 


In  oscillating  tool  box. 


do- 

do 

do 

In  jockey  box . 


150 


2 
2 


1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 


i 
.1 
1 
1 


-  WheeUi  «r^.— One  wagon  fA  each  regimental  field  train,  preferably  the  most 
lightly  laden  grain  wagon,  will  be  equipped  with  one  extra  nind  wheel  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  wagon  equipment.    ■ 
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Lists  of  8i>are  parts  for  bridge  wagons  are  given  in  Ponton  Manual. 

15.  Pack  saddlea. — The  adopted  pack  saddle  is  of  the  Spanish 
type,  and  is  commonlv  called  by  Its  Spanish  name  aparejo.  Its 
principal  parts  are  the  body,  the  cover,  the  cinclia.  and  the 
crupper.  These  parts  have  subdivisions,  which  are  less  important. 
The  accessories  added  to  the  above  to  make  the  aparejo  complete, 
are  the  corona,  the  blanket,  the  la«b  rope  with  its  clnclia,  the 
■lingr  ropea,  tne  lair  ropes,  and  the  manias  or  pack  covers. 

The  body  of  the  aparejo  consists  of  2  pieces  of  heavy  leather  24 
Inches  wide  by  68.  60,  or  62  inches  long,  sewed  together  at  the  edges 
and  across  the  middle  of  the  length,  forming  2  pouches,  into  which 
moss  or  hav  is  stuffed  to  form  pads  fitting  the  contour  of  the  animal 
on  either  side  of  the  backbone.  In  the  American  form,  the  pads  are 
given  a  peculiar  elastic  stiffness  by  means  of  ribs  of  wood  or  metal 
extending  from  a  saddle  piece  at  the  top  of  each  pouch  to  a  boot 
piece  at  the  bottom.  These  ribs  are  stiffer  at  the  front  and  more 
flexible  at  the  back,  varying  uniformly  between.  They  convert  each 
pad  into  an  elastic  lever,  by  which  the  puU  of  the  cincha  on  the  bot- 
tom acts  to  raise  the  aparejo  and  its  load  from  the  backbone,  while 
the  stuffing  distributes  the  load  uniformly  over  a  large  space  on  the 
ribs.  The  stuffing  is  introduced  through  a  handhole  In  the  middle  of 
the  underside  of  each  pad,  through  which  it  is  always  accessible,  and 
the  finest  art  of  the  packer  consists  in  fittins  the  pads  to  the  shape 
of  the  particular  animal  which  is  to  carry  tne  aparejo,  and  keeping 
them  so  regardless  of  changes  in  the  animal's  condition  by  shifting, 
removing,  or  renewing  the  stuffing.  If  a  bunch  rises  on  the  animal, 
it  can  be  worked  down  by  taking  out  stuffing  immediately  over  it  so 
as  to  take  off  the  pressure  at  that  point.  Determine  the  proper  point 
by  wetting  the  top  of  the  bunch  and  laying  the  aparejo  on  the  mule. 
AparejOB  and  mules  are  numbered  and  the  sanie  pack  is  always  on  the 
same  mule. 

The  function  of  the  crupper  is  not  what  would  naturallv  be 
expected.  If  the  aparejo  is  properly  set  up  and  fitted  there  will  be 
no  tendency  to  move  back  or  forward.  The  crupper  is  in  reality  a 
steadying  lever  to  keep  the  aparejo  from  rocking  fore  and  aft  as  the 
mule  travels.  For  this  purpose,  the  dock  piece  is  large,  smooth,  and 
soft,  and  the  crupper  is  wide,  stiff,  and  firmly  laced  to  the  body.  The 
crupper  is  adjustable  in  length,  and  must  be  accurately  fitted  so  that 
when  the  apareJo  is  in  its  proper  place  the  dock  piece  will  ride  be- 
tween tall  and  dock  without  pressing  on  either. 

The  cover  is  permanently  attached  to  the  body  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  it. 

The  cincha  is  of  heavy  canvas,  doubled,  and  10  inches  wide.  It 
Is  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  near  boot  under  the  mule  and 
arouna  the  aparejo  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle.  The  ends  are 
connected  by  the  lativo,  or  cincha  strap. 

The  corona  is  a  pad  usually  of  several  thicknesses  of  blanket, 
with  a  number  or  design  which  identifies  the  pack.  It  is  important 
that  the  corona  shall  not  be  separated  from  its  aparejo. 

Off  the  mules  the  aparejos  are  placed  in  a  row  on  the  ground  or 
on  skids,  standing  on  tneir  boots.  The  cincha,  folded  with  the  latigo 
Inside,  rests  on  the  aparejo.  The  crupper  is  turned  so  that  the  dock 
piece  rests  on  the  cincha.  The  corona  is  placed  on  top  of  all. 
Canvas  covers  are  stretched  over  the  line  of  aparejos  and  tied  down, 
trhe  line  of  aparejos  so  arranged  is  usually  referred  to  as  tlte 
fimrtnff. 

Each  packer  is  provided  with  a  blind.  The  mules  are  trained  to 
stand  perfectly  still  when  blinded,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  move  a 
mule  even  by  a  step,  the  blind  should  be  lifted. 

To  place  the  aparejo  on  the  mule  the  corona  is  first  pnt 
smoothly  on,  followed  by  the  blanket  folded  to  6  thicknesses.  The 
aparejo  is  then  put  on  slightly  in  rear  of  its  place.  The  crupper  la 
turned,  the  dock  piece  adjusted,  the  aparejo  settled  to  its  place,  and 
the  cincha  unfolded,  placed,  and  tightened.  Never  put  on  or  adjust 
a  pack  with  the  muie^s  head  uphill. 
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16.  Iioadttf  are  diyided  into  aide  paclca  and  top  paelu.  Side 
packs  sliould  be  of  approximately  equal  weight  and  size.  »  A  keg  of 
paint  on  one  side  and  an  equal  weight  of  oakum  on  the  other  do  not 
make  a  proper  load.  Side  packs  should  not  be  longer  than  30  inches, 
wider  than  20  inches,  nor  deeper  than  12  incheSk  If  the  side  packs 
do  not  fill  out  a  load,  the  rest  is  placed  between  them  as  a  top  pack. 
Articles  which  by  their  size  or  shape  are  not  suitable  for  side  packs 
are  carried  on  top.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  load  should 
be  below  the  top  of  the  saddle,  and  the  lower  the  better.  For  mis- 
cellaneous cargoes,  the  freight  is  made  up  into  side  and  top  packs, 
each  wrapped  in  a  iitaiita«  or  canvas  cover,  and  tied,  or  laired  up 
with  lalp  rope*.  If  a  pack  contains  articles  of  different  weights, 
place  the  heaviest  at  the  bottom..  The  side  packs  are  slung  across 
the  aparejo  by  the  •llnir  ropeii  and  lashed  on  with  the  ISMb.  ropo 
and  clncha  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  hltoli  (figs.  84  to  38.) 
Such  a  load  must  remain  unbroken  until  the  end  of  the  march. 

17.  Care  and  preaervatlon. — All  parts  of  the  rigging  should 
be  kept  clean  and  the  leather  parts  soft  and  pliable.  The  materials 
and  methods  given  for  harness  may  be  adapted. 

18.  In  taklnar  olt  lashed  pack*,  the  lash  rope  is  removed;  its 
dncha  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  tlie  line  to  be  occupied. 
The  lash  rope  is  coiled  down  on  the  cincha  and  its  end  stretched  out 
10  feet  to  one  side.  The  sling  rope  is  then  unfastened,  the  packs 
dropped  from  the  aparejo  and  laid  on  the  lash  rope  lengthwise  with 
the  cincha.  The  sling  rope  Is  coiled  on  the  packs,  and  the  end  of 
the  lash  rope  brought  up  on  top.  The  cincha  of  the  second  pack  is 
laid  down  oo  one  side  of  the  first  and  parallel  to  it  at  2  feet  dis- 
tance, but  with  the  end  of  the  lash  rope  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
packs,  etc.,  are  placed  on  it  as  described.  The  third  pack  is  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  middle  one,  and  so  on  until  all  are  down 
in  a  line.  After  all  cargoes  are  off,  the  aparejos  are  r«noved. 
Cargoes  are  also  covered  with  pieces  of  canvaa  called  earvo  ccverts* 
Mantas  may  be  used  if  there  are  spare  ones. 

19.  M arcbea. — A  draft  mule  is  rested  by  a  halt ;  a  pack  mule  is 
not  unless  unloaded.  Wagon  trains,  should  start  early  and  make 
frequent  halts.  These  should  be  of  two  classes,  longer  ones  at  regular 
time  intervals,  and  shorter  ones  of  .a  minute  or  two  after  every  un- 
usually hard  puU.  The  length  and  interval  of  the  longer  halts  will 
d^>end  upon  tne  time  and  distance  to  he  made. 

A«  a  rule»  if  a  mule  has  made  one  dead  pulK  he  will  not  try  to  pull 
again  on  the  same  load  in  the  same  place,  when  it  is  evident  that 
the  team  must  atop,  the  driver  should  stop  it  before  it  is  stalled; 
otherwise,  in  most  cases,  he  can  not  get  another  pull  out  of  the  team. 
A  verv  slight  change  of  conditions  will  often  encourage  stalled  mules 
to  pull  again.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  reversing  the 
near  and  off  mules  had  the  desired  effect.  A  little  visible  assistance^ 
as  a  few  men  on  dragropes,  has  an  excellent  effect.  Most  mules  on  a 
bard  pull  will  not  go  into  the  collar  gradually  as  a  horse  does,  but 
will  throw  themselves  forward,  and  if  the  load  does  not  move,  will 
Immediately  fall  back.  It  is  difficult,  to  get  a.  steady  lay-down  pull 
out  of  a  team  of  mules  in  which  every  animal  is  doing  his  best  at 
the  same  moment.  A  team  of  two  mules  on  a  hard  pull  will  often 
aeesaw  on  the  doubletrees  without  pulling  *as  much  as  either  could 
alone.  It  is  better  to  have  atop  chains  on  the  doubletrees,  leaving^ 
only  enough  slack  to  prevent  one  mule  from  shirking. 

It  may  be  quicker,  in  case  of  great  obstacles,  to  unload  wagona 
and  take  them  to  pieces  and  carry  over,  than  to  attempt  to  haul 
over.  A  portage  may  also  be  made  when  otherwise  the  &ain  could 
not  advance  at  all. 

A  pack  train  i^ould  be  allowed  to  make  its  march  without  halts 
except  for  water,  if  it  can  be  done.  They  may  start  later  or  get  in 
earlier,  according  to  circumstsnces.  If  the  column  is  of  great  length, 
DO  relief  can  be  given  them  in  this  way,  and  they  must  halt  with 
the  rest 
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,  When  giolng  into  bivouac  or  camp,  the  company  and  headqoartera 
ration  and  t>agKage  wagons  are  conducted  at  once  to  the  sites  of  their 
respective  kitchens.  If  a  bivouac,  they  remain  there  all  night,  unless 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy ;  if  a  camp,  they  are  unloaded,  and  join 
the  rest  of  the  train  in  park. 

The  train  is  parked  in  line,  preferably  to  leeward  of  the  camp,  and 
on  ground  which  does  not  drain  toward  it.  The  picket  line  will  be 
stretched  parallel  to  the  wagon  line  and  preferably  In  front  of  it, 
though  always  on  dry,  gently  sloping  ground,  if  it  can  be  found.  The 
best  site  is  along  a  ridge  with  the  ground  sloping  both  ways  from 
the  line.  The  mules  stand  on  both  sides,  and  there  should  be  3 
yards  of  line  for  each  4  mules.  If  the  4-mule  wagons  are  3  yards 
apart  in  park  and  the  6-mule  wagons  4}  yards  apart,  tongue  to 
tongue,  each  team  at  the  picket  line  may  stand  in  front  of  its  own 
wagon,  which  is  a  Yerj  convenient  arrangement. 

Picket  line*  are  oi  two  kinds,  irrovncl  and  ItlirM.  A  mruuMkA 
line  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  attached  at  its  ends  and  at  in- 
tervals of  about  30  yards  to  stakes  or  some  other  form  of  holdfast. 
A  1  inch  diameter  rope  of  sufficient  length  should  be  carried  for  the 
purpose,  but,  if  necessary,  a  ground  line  may  be  made  up  of  pidcet 
or  lash  ropes.  A  Miyh  nne  is  stretched  on  trees  or  stakes  set  in 
the  ground.  If  stakes  are  used,  they  should  be  at  least  8  feet  long, 
set  8  feet  in  the  ground.  At  4%  feet  from  the  ground,  holes  should 
be  bored  large  enough  to  take  the  line.  From  each  end  post  tiie  line 
should  run  obliquely  to  the  ground  and  be  attached  to  a  holdfast. 
A  high  line  for  temporary  use  may  be  obtained  by  running  every  fifth 
wagon  to  the  front  and  stretching  the  ■  line  across  them.  The  end 
wagons  should  be  loaded  ones,  and  all  must  have  the  brakes  set. 
Piclket  lines  will  be  stretched  with  tackle  if  any  is  at  hand ;  otherwise, 
by  the  following  method :  Attach  the  rope  at  one  end  and  lead  it 
througti  all  the  supports  or  fastenings ;  about  15  feet  from  the  other 
end  make  a  bowline  In  the  rope^  pass  the  end  around  or  through  tiia 
end  fastening  and  back  througti  the  bowline.  By  hauling  on  the 
end  of  the  rope  the  necessary  strain  may  be  set  on  the  line,  the 
bowline  acting  as  a  single  block.  The  end  stakes  of  a  high  line 
should  Incline  outward  slightly. 

Tiie  pielset  line  sbonldt  be  dltelied  if  tt  is  to  be  used  for  some 
time,  and  If  rain  threatens  it  should  be  ditched  even  for  a  bivouac 
The  only  exception  is  when  the  line  is  on  a  ridge  and  the  ground 
slopes  fi^om  it  in  both  directions.  Open  a  ditch  on  the  hi^  side 
about  8  yards  from  the  line.  If  the  ground  slopes  along  the  line, 
the  ditch  will  be  parallel  to  it.  and  will  have  an  outlet  at  the  lower 
end ;  otherwise,  the  ditck  must  be  farther  uphill  at  the  middle,  and 
wiir  have  an  outlet  at  each  end.  This  drainage  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  locating  the  line. 

-  20.  Stable  duties. — The  ^rlme  requisites  In  stabling  mules  are 
free  tlrculation  of  air  wlt?hout  drafts,  equable  temperature,  dryness, 
and  cleanliness.  Grain  Is  fed  at  reveille  by  the  stable  orderlies. 
When  the  animals  have  finished  eating,  those  to  be  used  are  harnessed 
and  bitched  up.  The  rest  are  turned  into  the  corral  or  tied  at  the 
picket  bne.  The  stable  police  then  fork  all  dean  and  dry  bedding 
to  the  head'  ot  the  stall  and  work  the  rest  of  the  manure  Into  pilea 
ready  fbr  loading.  The  manure  wagon  is  driven  down  the  aisle  and 
loaded.  The  hay  is  then  distributed  to  the  mangers  and  the  addi- 
tional bedding  is  procured  and  spread.  The  aisle  may  then  be  washed 
T^lth  hose  and  brooms  if  the  air  is  dry;  if  damp,  do  not  wash,  but 
sweep  up  with  stable  brooms.  The  evening  feed  Is  put  in  the  mangers 
at  afternoon  stAblea.  H 

Mules  of  the  same  team  should  stand  together,  and  their  harness 
should  be  hu^g  on  racks  in  rear  of  their  stalls.  It  Is  much  better  to 
have  harness  covers  to  keep  off  dust. 

Oroemlngr  ifl  quite  as  important  to  the  mule  as  to  the  horse,  but 
he  does  not  g^  so  much  of  it,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  he  can  not. 
He  shonid  bft  firrnomed  every  day  if  It  can  possibly  be  done.     When 
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coming  in  from  a  long  muddy  march  the  wet  mud  should  be  wiped 
off  with  a  wisp  of  straw  before  it  dries  and  hardens.  If  the  animal 
will  not  stand,  tie  up  a  hind  foot  as  described  in  shoeing.  Always  tie 
up  the  foot  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  wliich  is  to  be  groomed. 

21.  Shippli&ir  mwlea  by  rail* — ^The  cars  furnished  may  be 
either  * 

The'palaee  atoelc  ear,  length  86  to  40  feet*  capacity  16  to  20 
head;  each  animal  in  a  separate  stall,  with  a  compartment  for  at> 
tendants,  or 

The  insproved  atoclc  ear,  length  86  feet,  capacity  20  to  24 
head,  with  facilities  for  feeding  and  watering  in  car,  or 

The  ordinary  mtoeis.  car,  length  80  to  84  f^et,  capacity  16  to  20 
head,  with  no  appliances  of  any  kind. 

Before  loading,  examine  the  car  carefully  to  see  tliat  the  floors  are 
dot  rotten  or  broken ;  that  the  sides  are  secure,  and  that  there  are  no 
projecting  nails  or  splinters  on  the  inside.  The  car  should  be  deaned 
and  the  floor  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust.  Hay  or  straw  sliould 
never  be  allowed  in  a  stock  car  on  account  of  the  danger  from  Are. 
The  man  in  charge  should  be  provided  with  a  lantern,  bucket,  and 
hatchet.  The  latter  is  to  be  used  to  cut  away  part  of  a  board  in  case 
an  animal  gets  his  hoof  through  the  side  of  the  car. 

Bxcept  in  very  hot  weather,  pack-  the  animals  snuglv  in  the  car,  as 
they  will  ride  better  tlian  if  looselv  packed.  If  an  animal  falls  down 
In  the  car  it  will  be  almost  imposeoble  for  it  to  get  up  without  assist- 
aace.  The  attendant  should  enter  tiie  car  at  the  end  and  crawl  along 
the  side  nearest  the  animara  head  until  he  is  reached.  Take  him  by 
the  halter  and  raise  his  head.  With  thtts  assistance  he  wiH  probably 
get  us.  For  loading,  use  the  railroad  platform  or  the  loading  ramp 
found  at  railroad  stations,  or  make  a  ramp  well  supported,  with  strong 
sides,  and  with  cleats  on  the  floor  to  prevent  slipping.  lianyards 
should  be  attached  to  each  side  of  the  floor  near  the  middle  and 
made  fast  to  truss  rods  or  door  fittings  of  the  cast  to  prevent  the  ramp 
from  sliding  off  the  doorsill. 

If  lumber  is  mot  at  hand  a  ramp  may  be  miide  of  poles  and  brueh, 
supported  on  trestles  and  floored  like  a  bridge.  (See  Bridges.)  As  a 
last  resort  throw  up  a  ramp  of  earth,  reaching  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  side  of  the  car.  and  bridge  the  gap  with  the  car  dooT. 

For  loading  with  improvised  facilities,  always  try  to  get  the  car 
into  a  shallow  cut. 

Lead  the  animals  up- the  ramp  and  into  the  car  and  take  off  the 
halter  straps  but  not  the  halters.  If  the  mules  are  shy  of  the  ramp 
a  little  hay  thrown  on  it  will  make  them  less  timid.  Very  obstinate 
cases  can  be  handled  by  passing  a  rope  around  the  hauncms  and  hav* 
ing  a  few  men  pull  on  each  end.  The  flrst  animal  is  led  to  one  end 
of  the  car  and  tne  second  to  the  other  end,  leaving  ^e  middle  for  the 
last  ones  loaded.  The  animals  face  opposite  sides  of  the  car  alter- 
nately. Each  one  led  in  must  be  held  until  the  next  one  is  in  place. 
Load  quietly  and  avoid  exciting  .the  animals  either  by  haste  or  by 
unnecessary  delay.  It  may  occasionally  be  necessary  to  blindfold 
an  animal  before  he  can  be  led  in.  Animals  in  transit  should  be  fed 
and  watered  once  a  day  at  least,  or  twice  if  opportunity  offers.  If 
closelv  packed  in  ordinary  cars  they  should  be  unloaded  and  exercised 
once  in  48  hours  and  given  6  hours'  rest. 

22.  Sliipplns  aiHmala  by  •ea.>^Sbip8  must  be  especially  fltted 
up  and  equipped  for  this  service.  Free  ventilation  and  cleanliness 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Air  ports  should  be  large  and 
jiumerous  and  wind  sails  must  be  set  up  in  every  hatch  to  eacn  deck. 
If  there  are  dead  spaces,  special  air  shafts  must  be  built  to  supply 
them.  If  there  is  machinery  on  board,  forced  ventilation  should  be 
employed.  Animals  do  best  on  deck,  except  in  very  heavy  weather, 
and  should  never  be  put  below  the  water  line.  Stalls  are  built  In 
double  rows  lengthwise  of  the  ship  facing  each  other,  with  a  4-foot 
aisle  between.  There  should  be  a  passageway  athwartships  at  each 
end  of  each  compartment,  and  if  the  vessel  is  wide  enough  the 
outside  rows  of  stalls  should  be  3  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
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Stanchions  6  by  6  inches  are  set  up  30  inches  c.  to  c.  lengthwise 
and  6  feet  6  inches  c.  to  c.  athwartsnlps  between  the  posts  of  the 
same  stall.  The  stanchions  are  well  secured  at  top  and  lightly  to 
the  deck.  Before  setting  up,  the  stanchions  are  morased  for  the  side 
boards  as  shown  in  figures  20  and  21.  The  stanchions  shonld  be 
further  stayed  near  the  tops  by  ties  in  both  directions,  fastened  to 
or  firmly  butting  against  the  framework  of  the  vessel.  The  ties 
should  run  straight,  disregarding  the  curve  and  sheer  of  decks.  A 
false  floor  of  2-inch  plank  8  to  12  Inches  wide  is  spiked  or  bolted  to 
the  deck,  the  planks  running  lengthwise  of  the  stalls,  with  3-inch 
space  between  them.  If  the  ship  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  floor  should  be  double,,  with  tar  paper  between 
the  courses.  The  floor  is  cut  closely  around  the  feet  of  tne  stanchions. 
Hardwood  cleats  are  placed  across  the  stall  and  fastened  to  the  false 
floor  with  screws.  In  spiking  down  the  false  floor* the  nails  should 
be  so  driven  that  their  heads  will  be  covered  by  these  cleats.  Larger 
cleats  are  laid  lengthwise  from  foot  to  rear  posts.  The  stall  par- 
titions are  of  2-inch  plank,  smoothly  planed  (fig.  22).  inserted  in  the 
mortises  in  the  stanchions,  and  the  rear  ends  are  closed  by  haunch 
pieces.  These  are  shaped  as  shown  in  section  in  figure  2S  and  are 
fastened  by  lag  screws  to  a  plank  bolted  to  the  rear  posts.  The 
haunch  piece  is  adjustable  in  height  (fig.  24)  and  should  be  placed 
so  that  its  bottom  edge  will  catch  the  mule  2  inches  above  the  hock. 
The  front  la  best  closed  by: a  heavy  canvas  band  8  inches  wide,  with 
reenforced  edges,  a  spreading  stick  at  each  end  and  a  grommet  in 
each  corner  for  lashing  it  to  the  front  posts.  A  light  strap  over  the 
neck  will  keep  this  band  in  place  like  a  breast  c<Mlar  ana  the  lash- 
ings may  be  left  slack  enough  to  permit  the  mule  to  sway  and  ride 
easier.  Projecting  nails  must  be  avoided,  edges  and  corners  smoothed 
and  rounded,  knot  boles  trimmed  out  and  splinters  removed,  and  all 
parts  which  the  mule  can  reach  with  his  teeth  should  be  sheathed, 
with  metal,  or  wrapped  with  wire. 

For  deck  stalls  the  posts  are  capped  to  form  supports  for  a  roof 
of  2-inch  stuff,  which  should  be  covered  with  tar  paper.  The  stalls 
must  also  be  strongly  cross-braced.  This  is  best  done  bv  inserting 
diagonals  between  the  posts  of  every  fifth  or  sixth  partition.  The 
entire  structure  must  be  thoroughly  strapped  or  tied  down  to  the 
deck. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  any  stock  be  loaded  until  the  ship 
is  ready  to  sail,  complete^  equipped,  supplied,  and  manned. 

IVaterliMr  iB  easily  done  oy  buckets  filled  from  a  hose,  the  nozzle 
of  which  is  carried  along  the  aisle.  The  nozzle  should  have  a  cock 
to  enable  the  flow  to  be  controlled  at  the  end.  The  supply  should 
not  be  less  than  10  gallons  per  mule  per  day.  If  condensers  are 
used,  there  should  be  several  days'  supply  in  fresh-water  tanks  to 
provide  against  a  breakdown  of  the  machinery  or  the  use  of  water 
not  thoroughly  cooled. 

Feeding  is  best  done  on  the  false  floor  in  front  of  the  stalls. 
Cleats  may  be  nailed  down  to  form  shallow  boxes  to  hold  the  gaain 
in  place.  In  heavy  weather  it  may  be  better  to  use  nosebags. 
Grain  should  be  fed  early  in  the  morning.  None  should  be  given  the 
first  day  out.  The  second  day  a  half  ration  should  be  fed  and  in- 
creased bv  small  quantities  if  found  necessary  to  keep  the  animals 
in  condition.  Bran  mashes  with  salt  should  be  fed  once  a  week. 
After  feeding  the  deck  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  such  di»- 
infectants  as  are  to  be  used  should  be  applieo.  Then  the  hay  should 
be  fed 

It  is  better  to  leave  one  vacant  stall  in  each  tier.  Bemove  the  side 
boards  and  shift  the  next  animal  into  the  vacant  stall.  Clean  his 
stall  thoroughly  and  shift  the  second  animal  into  it,  and  so  on. 

In  loadingr  and  vnloacliAff  the  animals  should  be  led  up  and 
down  ramps  and  gangways  if  possible.  If  they  are  to  be  transferred 
to  or  from  lighters,  or  dropped  into  the  water  to  swim  ashore,  a 
ftUng  or  flying  stall  must  be  used*     After  landing,  animals  should 
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be  corraled  wltb  tbe  Bbartest  poat 
to  r««t  3  or  4  ilaya  under  conSltL< 
of  Bctlvlt;. 
""--  -■•        should  be  5  feet  long  sod  2  teet  wide,  of  heavy  cj 


luv  mtans  Buuujfj  m  o  leei  Jong  Buu  £  jet^c  wjue, 
reinforced  at   the  edges  by   a  2-Lnch   bindtng  of  thi 

■-  — de  at  each  end  to  take  a  2-lnch  a ^-- 

s  attaclied  to  eacb  end,  aroand  tbe 


made  at  each  end  to  take  a  2-liich  spreader.      A  loop  of   li-lnch 
""■""'""'■'"'       ' ^^  .  . .. ,  g  Inches  long  and 


„. e  of  the  8. .- 

middle  of  tbe  loop  when  stretched.  The  long  loop  has  a  heavy  Iron 
ring,  3  Inches  Inside  diameter  died  at  its  middle  point.  Breast  and 
haunch  ropes  i  inch  diameter  are  aewed  acroBS  the  canvas  3  Inches 
from  the  sticks  and  on  the  outside  of  tbe  sling.  Tbe;  sbonld  be  8 
feet  long  each  way  from  tbe  center  of  the  aling.  Tbe  Bilng  is  placed 
under  (he  male's  barrel,  tbe  end  of  the  long  loop  passed  through  the 
short  one  and  the  hook  of  the  bolstiag  block  engaged  In  the  ring. 
The  small  ropes  are  passed  around  the  shoulders  and  hauDcbes  and 
tied.  The  aDimal  should  be  lifted  from  his  feet  quickly  and  set  down 
xradnally. 

The  flrlav  alall  Is  a  stotiUy  framed  boi  open  at  the  top  aikd  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  mule  Jumping  out.  The  inside  should  be 
smooth,  0  feet  6  inches  loug  and  30  Tucbes  wide.  The  ends  should 
he  hinged  at  the  bottom  to  open  outward,  with  hetvy  latches  at 
top  arranged  to  be  operated  by  linea  from  a  distance.  The  floor 
should  have  several  cleats  running  from  side  to  side.  At  each  cor- 
oer  a  l-Inch  rod  sbonld  run  from  bottom  to  top,  termtaatlng  Id  a 
heavy  eye  or  ring.  To  the  rings  slings  shoald  be  fastened  convetg- 
ing  to  the  center  where  they  are  Joined  together  to  take  the  hook 
ot  the  fall.  The  slings  should  be  kept  apart  by  spreaders  hl«b 
eneagh  to  clear  the  mole's  head  to  prevent  a  cross  alrsin  on  the 
sides.    Guys  Bbould  be  provided  to  control  the  stall  in  ralaing  and 

landing,  animals  may 
lonid  be  recently  set. 

D,    I(  Dot  worked  lip 

eteed. 

-A  flie  of  deacript(Te 


height. 

Public  anlroalB  will  be  assigned  to  their  riders  or  drivers,  who 
will  not  exchange  or  surrender  them  to  the  nee  of  any  other  person 
without  the  permission  ot  the  company  commander,  quartermaster,  or 
other  oOIcer  reaponslble. 

24.  BnBlneer  combat  trains — CompoBltlon  and  dlatrllia- 
tlon. — Each  engineer  regimental  headquarters  has  two  tool  wagons. 
each  drawn  by  four  mules :  one  [a  a  tool  wagon  of  the  escort-wagoa 
type,  carrying  map-reproduction  equipment  and  suppliea.  The  other 
regimental-headquarters  wagon  Is  a  spring  too!  wagon  of  a  tpeelal 
design  similar  to  the  ambulance.  It  is  provided  with  lockers,  drawers, 
and  compartments,  in  which  are  carried  the  drafting,  photographic, 
reconnaissance,  sorveylog.  and  misceiianeoua  equipment  and  supplies. 

Eacb  battalion  beadgaarteta  of  an  engineer  reslment  has  one  too' 
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wagon  of  the  escort-wagon  type,  carrying  blacksmith  and  pioneer 
equipment  and  supplies,  with  suf&clent  space  remaining  for  the  head- 
quarters baggage. 

Each  engiiieer  mounted  battalion  has  two  tool  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  four  mules ;  one  is  a  tool  wagon  of  the  escort-wagon  type,  carrying 
blacksmith  and  pioneer  equipment  and  supplies.  The  other  is  a  spring 
tool  wagon,  same  as  proyided  for  regimental  headquarters,  and  carry- 
ing drafting,  photographic,  reconnaissance,  surveying,  and  miscella- 
neous equipment  and  supplies.  These  equipments  and  supplies  are  the 
same  as  in  regimental  spring  tool  wagon,  except  that  the  surveying 
outfit  of  the  mounted  battalion  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  en^neer 
re^ment. 

For  the  tool  wagon  of  the  escort-wagon  type  provided  for  regi- 
mental and  battalion  headquarters  a  special  body,  longer  than  that  of 
the  standard  escort  wagon  and  provided  with  special  compartments, 
is  under  consideration,  this  body  to  be  placed  on  the  standard  escort- 
wagon  running  gear,  modified  only  by  provision  of  a  longer  reach. 

Each  engineer  company,  regimental,  has  two  tool  wagons,  and  a  com- 

Eanv  of  mounted  engineers  has  one  tool  wagon.  Each  wagon  is  drawn 
y  four  mules  and  has  the  running  gear  of  the  standard  escort  wagon, 
except  that  the  reach  is  1  foot  longer  than  in  the  standard  escort 
wagon.  All  company  tool  wagons  are  identical  having  a  special  body 
containing  drawers,  racks,  and  compartments.  The  loads  of  all  com- 
pany tool  wagons  of  both  regimental  and  mounted  companies  are  also 
Identical,  except  that  the  photogiaphlc  outfit  of  an  engineer  company, 
regimental,  is  not,  like  the  other  equipment  and  supplies,  divided 
equally  between  the  two  wagons,  but  Is  all  carried  on  one  of  the 
wagons.  Both  wagons  have  space  for  the  photographic  outfit ;  it  may 
be  carried  on  either  wagon,  but  will  normally  be  carried  on  the  odd- 
numbered  wagon. 

In.  addition  to  their  tool  wagons,  engineer  companies,  regimental, 
each  have  a  pack  train  consisting  of  eight  mules  (five  mules  for 
engineer  special  pack  tool  boxes  Nos.  1-A.  1~B,  2-A,  2-B,  3-A,  3-B, 
4-A,  4-B,  6-A,  and  6-B,  and  three  mules  for  ordinary  transport 
packs),  and  companieB  «f  mooated  on^eors  each  have  a  pack  train 
consisting  of  12  mules  (10  mules  for  two  sets  of  engineer  special 
pack  tool  boxes  Nos.  l^A.  1-B,  2-A,  2-B,  3-A,  3-B,  4-A,  4-B,  5-A, 
and  5-B,  and  2  mules  for  ordinary  transport  packs). 

25.  Source  of  aapply  of  transportation. — All  engineer  com- 
bat transportation  is  furnished  by  the  Engineer  Department  except 
the  following,  which  are  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps :  Draft 
miiles  and  harness,  pack  mules  and  ordinary  transport  aparejos,  and 
ordinary  transport  equipment  pertaining  to  the  aparejos. 

26.  Marking;  of  tool  wa«onM. — ^AlT  engineer  combat  wagons  are 
marked  with  the  designation  of  the  division,  regiment  (or,  in  the  case 
of  mounted  engineers,  the  battalion),  the  arm  of  the  service,  the 
designation  and  serial  number  of  the  wagon,  and  the  company  or 
battalion  or  .regimental  headquarters  to  which  it  pertains,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  prescribed  for  other  branches  of  the  service  and 
as  shown  in  figures  27,  28,  and  29.  AH  combat  wagons  of  each  engi- 
neer regiment  or.  of  each  battalion,  are  numbered  serially,  starting 
with  the  regimental  or  battalion  headquarters  and  taking  up  the  com- 
panies in  succession,  beginning  with  Company  A. 

27.  Tool  wasonii — Klnda  and.  loada. — The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  the  wagon  loads  of  the  engineer  combat  train.  Fbr 
full  detailed  lists  the  Engineer  Unit  Equipment  Manual  should  be 
consulted. 
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(a)  LOADINGS  OF  HEADQUARTERS  TOOL  WAGONS,  ESCORT- 
WAGON  TYPE. 


Blacksmith  equipment: 

Anvil,  B.  S.,  100  pounds,  with  B.  S.  apron, 
coal  l»gs,  chisels,  clinch  cutter,  clinching 
iron,  countersink,  flatter,  2  inches;  fullers, 
T  and  B,  j-inch;  hammers  (7);  hardy;  head- 
ing tools,  i.  f ,  and  1  inch;  rivet  headers,  4, 
f,  and  1  inch;  punches,  f  and  i  inch; 
swedges,  T  and  B,  \,  ^,  f ,  and  1  inch;  and 
tongs 

Brace,  ratchet,  and  set  of  13  drills  (range  of 
sizes)  A  to  H  by  thirty-seconds,  A  to  |  by 
sixteenths 

Files ,  assorted,  8  to  16  inches 

Forge,  portable,  with  rake  and  shovel 

Hammer,  sledge,  10  pounds. 

Handles,  assorted 

Oiler,  i  pint 

Pipe  cutter,  No.  2  (size,  J  to  2  inches) 

Rule,  2-foot  folding 

Shoemg  outfit,  including  shoehig  knives,  toe 
knives,  nippers,  pinchers,  rasp,  and  tongs. . . 

Stocks,  dies  and  taps.  No.  2,  sets  (size,  ^  to  li 
inches  bye  ighths) 

Tire  measure 

Vises,  B.S.,  4-inch  jaws 

Wrench,  monkey 

Blacksmith  supplies,  sets,  consisting  of— 

Borax,  5  pounds;  coal,  blacksmith's,  4  bush- 
els; nails,  horseshoe,  25  pounds;  nuts,  as- 
sorted, 40.pounds  (sizes,  |,  *,  f ,  and  1  inch); 
oil,  machine,  1  quart;  steel,  soft,  bars,  166 
feet  (sizes,  i  oy  1  inch  and  2  inches;  f  by  If 
inch  and  2  inches;  1  by  2  inches;  and  {,  f, 
and  1  inch  round);  steel,  tool,  5  feet  (size,  |- 

inch  octagon) 

Map  reproduction  equipment: 

Buckets,  galvanized  iron  (capacity,  14  quarts). 

Cans,  galvanized  iron,  5  gallons 

Cans,  galvanized  iron.  3  gallons 

Chests,  zincographic  (sets  of  3)  for  prints  24  by 
30  inches,  with  suitable  bottles,  bowls, 
brushes,  glazed  rollers,  knives,  needles,  zinc 
plates  (16),  press  (hand),  roller  grip,  rollers 
(leather),  snakestone,  sponges,  trays  (20  by 
24  inches),  and  whirler 

Frames,  blue  print,  24  by  30  inches,  with  tray 
(24  by  39  inches)  and  tin  tubes  (2) 

Instruments,  drawing,  lithographic,  sets,  with 
triangles  and  "  T  "  square 

Lanterns,  Dietz 

Screw  drivers  (3-inch  blade) 
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(a)  LOADINGS  OF  BBADaUARTEBS  TOOL  WAGONS,  ESCORIV 

WAGON  TYPJC-Oontinued. 


Map  reprodactlon  equipment— Continued. 

Shears,  Id-inch ". 

Stoves,  oil,  single  burner 

Tents,  hospital,  with  shield,  complete 

Towels,  bath 

Wrench,  monkey.  12-inch 

Zincographio  outfit  supplies,  sets,  for  cleaning 
Bino  plates:  Nitric  acid.  5  pounds;  flash,  12 
cans;  pumice,  5  pounds;  caustic  soda,  10 
pounds.  For  photographic  transfer: 
Brown  print  paper,  3<Kmch,  10  yards; 
chromic,  2  pounds;  phosphoric,  2  pounds; 
and  tannic,  1  pound:  albumen,  2  pounds; 
ammonium  bichromate,  1  pound;  absorbent 
cotton,  3  pounds.  For  direct  transfer  proc- 
ess: Autographic  paper,  17  by  20  inches,  2 
gross;  touohe,  4  ounces;  autogiaphie  ink.  6 
ounces.  For  etching  and  retoudUng  platie: 
Chromic,  phosphoric,  tannic  acids;  alum, 

E>wderea,  2  pounds;  aspbaltum,  1  pound; 
vender  oil,  1  ounce;  oliva  oil,  |  pint:  tiaoana 
oil,  8  ounces;  beeswax;  dragon's  blood,  1 
pound;  gum  arabic,  25  pounds;  etdiing  ink, 

1  pound;  willow  charcoal,  1  pound;  etching 
slips;  resin  powder.  2  pounds:  tallow,  4 
ounces;  turpentine,  s  galfons.  For  printing 
and  drying:  Book  paper.  19  by  24  mdies,  5 
reams;  blotting  paper,  19  hw  24  Indies,  6 
dofeen;  dieesecioth,  white,  SCO  Tards;  hand- 
press  ink.  3  pounds;  turpenune.  Mlsoel- 
laneous:  Coal  oil,  10  gallons;  thumb  tadss, 

2  doeen:  rainish,  1  pint:  lantHn  and  oil> 
st^^  WKiks.  BhM^print  outfit:  Blue^prtat 
paper,  304nch,  50  \wls,  Iroll 

Ptoneeroumt:  Scre>w  Jacks. 

Army  wai^n  parts,  extra  (furaished  by  the  Sngl- 
n««r  TVpanment): 

Blocks,  brak» , 

Bolts,  assorted,  sets,  king,  1  by  IS  inches  (1>; 
tiTK  i  by  2}  indies  (1),  }  by  3  inches  (5^; 


Engineer  regiment. 


Regi- 
mental 

head- 
quarters. 


waiJMi,  I  by  l|r  inches  f2),  A  by  U  md 
C2\  iV  bv  2  inches  ( n,  iV  by  2^  iatftas  (2), 
?  bv  3  indies  (2),  J  by  U  inidws  (l>,  i  by  4 

iTldMtS<.4) 

Links,  open » 

N\its,axUclR.H.AT>dl  L.  H.) 

Rivets,  iron,  •^  by  1^  indies  i6\  i  by  1^  indies 


L^V 


Battalion 

head- 
quarters. 
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engi- 
neers, 
battalion 
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quarters. 
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(a)  LOADINGS  OF  HEADQUARTERS  TOOL  WAGONS,  ESCORT- 
WAGON  TYPE— Continued. 


Army-wagon  accessories  (furnished  by  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps) : 

Currycomb,  horse  brush,  whip,  and  bucket, 
G.I.  (of  each) : 

Grease,  axle,  pounds 

Nose  bags,  halter  with  strap  (of  each) 

Army-wagon  namess  parts,  extra  (furnished  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps): 

Buckles,  f,  i,  1,  and2inch  (1  of  each) 

Clips,  trace 

Hames : 

Rings,!,  1|  1§,  and  2  inch  (1  of  each) 

Snaps,  1, 1},  and  2  inch  (1  of  each) 

Straps,  name 

Army-wagon  harness  accessories  and  supplies  (fur- 
nished by  the  Quartermaster  Corps): 

Oil,  neat's-foot,  gallon 

Shoes,  mule,  fitted  with  8  nails  each. . . : . . . 

Soap,  harness,  pounds 

Sponge : . . 

Wire,  stove,  spool 


Engineer  regiment. 

Regi- 
mental 
head- 
quarters. 

Battalion 

head- 
quarters. 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

Mounted 
engi- 
neers, 
battalion 

head- 
quarters. 


Drafting  equipment: 

Board,  drawing,  31  by  42  inches,  with  trestle, 
with  the  following  equipment:  Office  set 
drawing  instruments;  proportional  divid- 
ers; steel  eraser,  erasing  shield;  map  meas- 
ure; protractor,  8-inch.  G.  S.,  in  case;  scale, 
12-incn,  engineer;  scale^  12-inch,  architect; 
slab,  ink;  slide  rule,  16-inch;  T  square,  42- 
inch;  triangle,  SC^-eO",  10-inch;  triangle, 
45%  8-inch : sets. 

Lamx)s,  acetylene 

Pantograph 

Tent,  nospital,  regulation,  with  shield,  com- 
plete  

Tubes ,  tin 

Drafting  supplies: 

Books,  note  (3);  erasers,  rubber  (3);  ink, 
drawing,  bottles,  black  (2),  blue  (1),  brown 
(1),  carmine  (1);  ink.  India.  1  stick;  paper, 
blotting,  3i  by  9 J  inches,  1  aozen;  cross-sec- 
tion. 20-inch,  5  yards;  drawing,  30-inch,  30 
yarcls;  wrapping,  40  by  48  inches j  sheets,  2 
dozen;  jwns,  crow-quillj  dozen,  with  holder 
(1),  mapping,  dozen,  with  holder  (1);  pen- 
cils, drawing,  H,  3H,  and  5H  (1  dozen  each); 
pencil-pointing  pad  (1),  scratch  (2);  thumb 
tacks,  3  dozen;  tracing  cloth,  30-inch,  24 
yards set. 


2   

2    

1  ..:... 

1  

4    

2   ' 


1 
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(6)  LOADINGS  OF  HEADQUARTERS  TOOL  WAGONS— SPRING. 
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(6)   LOADINGS    Or    HEADQUARTERS    TOOL    WAQONS-SPRINO- 

Continued. 


Engineer  regiment. 


And  the  following  miscellaneous  suppUes: 

Plns,  oones » 

pA8te,llbnry 

Tape,  adhesive,  rolls 

Twine,  Uemp,  a^>\inc«  ball 

Mlscellaneons  fH)\ilpment: 

Manual,  F.ivRineer  Field 

l^idloclr»t  Iwass . . « — 

PhoiO|tmt\hie  equipment:  Camera,  3A  Qraaex, 

wit  h  foMlns  trt pod  (Crown  No.  2) 

And  the  K>lK>w1i\|t  «<wsaoiies:  Agate  trays  (4); 
l>aih  t«xw4s  (4>:  cMi\*as  budceu  (2);  chamois 
»Wln;  dui^i^iolnff  tanks,  set;  tlm  tank;  grad- 
uat*»  *<>ttnoK  i3wlt»rfcpher^  «"*?*'*t.  P^"*** 
Ing  fmm#*,  «  by  7  ind)«s  (2);  r\ibb«  blankets 
O^i  nibtlamp;  sh«krs,^nch;  spotting  brush: 

stimngri>ds(2\  tberawmetw set.. 

VU\>t^HJ'^pbio  supplies:      ^  ^  ^   ^ 

Wx^loper,  M.  Q.  and  Pyns  tank,  boxes  of 

Mi-^.... » 

FUws,  S\.6-<vxin\s\«w 

nvi>oactd,  H^wndK^TW 

l\iper,dM^Kkniing.AAsj» \5^r* 

Ami  \\\t>  frtltox^in^j  XttwrbM^t  cxiiton;  «k«hol. 
donrt!uml>  I  iNint:  «r!w^<»^r^Mh>  white^  S  yara*; 
TUm  rt^Nunts  ^\  Mw»  ^5^:  f^^wOino,  1  pound, 
^>i,M\Niii<^r,  f  tubos:  Ajvi^^we*   1  tuN>:  |*k«<» 

V.r.Mni.V,  TsbWl  ^lAjbtt*:  i>jisbpin<i  (24>:  t^iTv, 
h«N>iMN  t  Wn.  ^vk^  1^  rjiVy  lamp  c'J^^ j«m  , 

\x  .!h  A^jaA»i^^w>a  J»%i»^inj:  iriivvl:  uiranc  ivvi 

^  "ki.^w  —   .  ,.-       

)Xft»\MY),^  1  o"s.  ^jn^r.Mii ,  "^i  1  h  ^^^^^ji^ 

X  ; .» .^rr>^ :  .>rs.  >«cr>  ^>^.  ^i  ■  ^  <**** 

>N,>r  i'..!!rx  ...  .... 

r.vxVx.  fv^'.'.  "^.^u 
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head- 
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head- 
quarters. 
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(6)   LOADINGS    OF    HEADQUAKTERS    TOOL    WAGONS— SPRING- 

Continued. 


Reconnaissance  supplies— Continued. 

Pencils,  drawing,  H  (42),  blue  (14),  red  (14), 
green  (14) 

Protectors,  pencil-point 

Tape,  adhesive,  rolls 

Surveylne  equipment: 

Boards,  stadia 

Field  glasses,  with  case 

Levels,  engineer's,  and  tripods 

Plane  tables,  complete,  and  tripods 

Repair  kit  f ot  steel  tapes 

Rods,  level.  Philadelphia 

Slide  rule,  l6-inch,  with  case 

Stadia  computer 


rapes,  steel.  100-fbot. 
sits  and  tiipods. 


Transits 
Surveying  supplies:' 

Books,  level 

Books,  transit 

Cloth,  signal, Yed  and  white,  yards  (of  each)... 

Paper,  plane  table,  sheets,  dozens 

Spring;  tool- wagon  parts,  extra  (furnished  by  the 

Engineer  Department): 

Bolts,  one  each  except  where  shown— i-faich 

carriage,  IJ,  If,  2 J,  2}  inch;  <,V^cb  carriage, 

IJ  inch  (2),  2t  inch;  -jV-mch  carriage,  2,  2J, 


Engineer  regiment. 


3  inch  (2);  f-inch  carriage,  3J,  4,  5^^  6  inch; 


king,  f  by  12  inches;  macBne,  i  by  2i 
inches:  i-inch  tire,  2  inch  (2),  2^  inch  (4);  A- 
inch  tire,  1},  2}  inch;  f-inch  tire,  4^,  5^,  6 
inch set. 

Brake  block 

Links,  open 

Nuts,  axle  (1  each  R.  H.  and  L.  11.) 

Rivets,  iron,  J  by  li  inches 


Regi- 
mental 

head- 
quarters. 


Rivets  iron,  i  bv  2J  inches 

Screws,  wood,  nathead,  No.  12,  IJ  inch 


Screws,  rivet  kead,  No,  9, 1}  inch 

Singletree , , 

Tongue 

Spring  tool-wagon  accessories  (furnished  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps): 
Bucket,  G.  I.,curryoomb,horse  brush,monI»y 

wrench,  and  whip  (of  each) 

Grease,  axle,  pounas 

Halter,  with  strap,  and  nose  bags 

Harness  parts,  extra  (furnished  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps): 

Buckles, },  1, 1,  and  1 J  inch 

Hames 

Hame  straps 


B4 

14 
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2 
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6 
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(c)  LOADINOB  OP  COMPANY  TOOL  WAGONS-^Conttamed. 


DemolitioTi  equipment: 

A  u^rs,  eartb ,  handled,  and  ship,  handled,  1) •inch;  bars. 

ginch,  large,  and  wood,  tamping;  cold  chisel;  single  bit 
rills,  long  and  shori;  miner's  spoon,,  long  (one  of 

each) .• set. 

Box,  cap 

Box,  match ., 

Circuit  detectors. » *. 

Crimpers 

Hammers,  sledee,  8-pound 

Magneto  exploders 

Pick  mattocks,  E.  D.  pattern^  "intrenching,"  handled... 
Shovels,  E.  D.  pattern,  "intrenching"* 


Engineer 
com- 
pany, 
regi- 
mental 
(one-half 
of  quan- 
tities 
given 
below 
carried 
on  each 
wagon). 


Com- 
pany of 
mounted 
engineers 
(one 
wagon 
onfy). 


Spoons,  miner's,  long 

-fead 


wire,  firing,  double-fead  No.  14,  on  reel,  ieet 

Demolition  supplies: 

Caps,  detonating 

E  xplosi^'es,  pounds 

Fuse,  Bickford,  feet *. 

Fuse,  instantaneous,  feet 

Fuses,  electric 

Matdies,  safety,  boxes,  dozen 

Tape,  insulating,  rolls 

Twine,  hemp,  2-ounce  balls 

Drafting  equipment: 

Boards,  drawing.  23  by  31  inches  (with  trestles) 

And  the  following  equipment:  Field  drawing  instru- 
ments (set);  steel  eraser;  erasing  shield;  map  measine; 
protractors,  G.  S.,  semicircular.  6-inch;  scales.  12-inch; 
architect's  (1)  and  engineer's  (1);  triangles,  30^-^°  and 
45",  and  T  squares,  24-inch set . . 

Lamp,  acetylene 

Tubes,  tin 

Drafting  supplies: 

Books,  note 

Cfffbide,  in  10-pound  cans,  pounds 

Cloth,  tracing ,  30-inch ,  roll,  yards 

Erasers,  rubber,  pencil  (2),  ink  (1) 

Ink,  drawing,  black  (2),  blue  (1),  carmine  (1),  bottles 

Ink,  india,  stick* 

Pencil-pointing  pad,  1}  by  4  inches;  scratch  pad,  6  bv  9 
inches  (2);  blotting  paper,  3}  by  9^  inches,  dozen  (1); 
pins;   adhesive  tape  (2  roUs)  and  twine  (2<ounoe 
set.. 


baU) 
Drawing  paper,  22  by  30  inches,  sheets. 


Pencils,  H  and  3H  (of  ^ch).... 

Pens,  crow-quill  and  mapping,  with  holder  (of  each). 

Thumb  tacks 


3 

1 

a 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

1 

2 

0 

2,000 

1,000 

100 

50 

200 

100 

200 

100 

200 

100 

200 

100 

1 

h 

2 
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2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
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8 

6 

3 

40 

20 

48 

24 

6 

3 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

288 

144 

12 

a 

24 

24 

(c)  LOADINGS  OF  COMPANY  TOOlr  WAGONS— OBnttooed. 


Engineer 
0(Hn> 

mcDtftl 

(one-liftlf 

ofqiia&> 

tfties 

riven 

feloir 

CSlllBd 

oneadi 

t). 


Hectograph  eqaipnient: 

Hectographs,  day,  aa  bj  24  inches 

LeyelCTS,nectograph. 

Sponges... 

Hectograph  supplies: 

I^  green  (1),  red  (1),  violet  (2),  bottles 

Paper,  hook,  19  by  24  indies,  quires. 

IfisceUaneoDS  eooipment: 

Bags  for  mtils,  two  SO-poond,  one  lOO-ponnd.. 


Buckets,  galvanized-iron. 

Cans,  galvamzed-iron,  5-gallon. 
Carbonmdom  wheels 


Handles,  ship-auger  (1),  sledge  (1),  hatchet  (3),  pick- 
mattock  (6) 

Lanterns^  dark  (3),  Pietz  (6) 

Manuals,  Engtneo^  Field  (12),  Ponton  (1) 

Marlinspikes 

PadlocBi,  hnss 


Stamps,  steel,  sets. 
StencmsySets 


Miscellaneous  supplies: 

Canvas,  10-onnce,  width  36  inches,  yards 

Grease,  axle,  pounds. 

Marline,  pounds 

Nails,  w-penny  (100  pounds),  35-pemiy  (50  pounds), 

l&-pennv  (50  pounds) 

Oil,  signal^  gallons 

Oil,  macbme,  quarts. 

Staples,  pounds 

Screws,  assorted,  gross 

Wicks,  extra,  dark  lantern  (6),  Dietz  (12) 

Wire,  B.  &  S.  No.  16,  pounds. 

Photographic  equipment: 

Cmiera,  3A  kodak. 

Tripod,  metal,  folding 

And  tne  following  accessories:  Rubber  blankets  (2); 

canvas  buckets  (2);  bulb,  rubber;  pmtiing  frames, 

5  by  7  inches  (2);  graduate,  8  ounces;  ruby   lamp; 

Photographer's  Manual;  stirring  rods  (2);  shears,  8 

f         inches;    nlm    tank.    Scinch;    thermometer;    towels, 

bath  (4);  and  agate  trays  (4) ; set . . 

Photonaphic  supplies: 

Albums  tor  3A  films,  size  3}  by  5}  inches 

Books,  photo  note 

Developer,  M  Q.  and  Pyro,  8  boxes  each,  boxes 

3A  size,  6  exposures,  size  31  by  5§  inches.... 


2 
2 
2 

8 
10 

6 
6 
2 
2 

22 

18 

26 

2 

12 

2 

2 

20 
10 
36 

400 
10 

2 
20 

6 
36 
50 

1 
1 


1 
1 

16 
24 


Com- 

panyoT 

moonted 


one 


wagon 
onfy). 


1 
1 
1 

4 
5 

3 
3 
1 
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9 
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1 
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1 

10 

5 

18 
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(c)  LOADINGS  or  COMPANY  TOOL  WAGONS— CJontinued. 


Photographic  supplies— Continued. 

Hj^o  acid,  in  J-pound  boxes,  boxes 

Paper,  3 A  developing,  siie  31  by  6J  inches  (1  gross), 
printing  out  (1  gross),  gross 

And  the  following  articles:  Potassium  bicarbonate,  1 
pound;  twine  ball  (2  ounces);  cheesecloth,  white,  3 
yards;  photo  clips  (12};  fcx-malin,  1  pound;  intensi- 
fier,  tuoe  (1):  pushpins  (12);  potassium  bromide 
tabloid  tube  (1);  reducertube  (i);  and  wicks,  ruby 

lamp  (6) set . . 

Pioneer  equipment: 

Adzes,  handled,  32-inch 

Axes,  handled,  36-mch 

Bars,  pinch,  large 

Blocks,  8-inch,  double;  8-inch,  single;  8-inch,  snatch; 
and  8-inch,  triple 

Bolts,  clippers 

Climbers,  lineman's,  set 

Comealongs 

Files,  crosscut  saw 

Hammers,  sledge,  handled,  8-pound 

Handles,  extra,  adz,  32-inch;  ax,  36-incb,  pick,  rail- 
road, 36-inch;  saw,  crosscut,  1-man;  and  saw,  cross- 
cut ,  2-m  an 

Hatchets 

Knives,  Gabion 

Machetes,  with  sheaths 

Mauls,  wood 

Peevies,  handled 

Rcks,  railroad,  handled : 

Pick  mattocks: 

E.  D.  pattern,  "intrenching,"  handled 

Large,  handled 

Pliers,  side-cutting 

Points,  pike  and  hook 

Pesthole  diggers 

Rope,  manila,  1-inch  diameter,  feet 

Saw,  crosscut,  1-man 

Saw,  crosscut.  2-man 

Saw,  hack  (with  6  blades) 

Saw  tools 

Shovels,  E.  D.  pattern,  "intrenching" 

'     Shovels,  long-handled 

Tapes,  metallic,  60-lbot 

'     Wedges,  steel,  5-pound 

Wrenches,  monkey,  18-inch 

Wrenches,  Stillson,  18-inch 


Engineer 

com- 

panv, 
regi- 

Com- 

mental 

pany  of 

(one-half 

mounted 

of  quan- 

engineers 
(one 

tHies 

given 
below 

wagon 

only). 

carried 

on  each 

wagon). 

24 

24 

2 

4 

26 
2 

8 
6 
2 
4 
6 
4 


14 
6 
18 
36 
4 
4 
6 

30 
6 

18 
4 
2 
600 
2 
4 
2 
2 

60 

12 
4 
4 

0 


2 

13 

1 

4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 


7 
3 
9 
18 
2 
2 
3 

15 
3 
9 
2 
1 
250 
1 
2 
1 
1 
30 
6 
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Engftinr 

meStkl 
(ane-haU 

If 

carried 
oneofh 
wagon). 

3* 

""SS^-SHii 

74 

soo 

1 

36 

28 
12 

20 
8 

h  diameter,  SO-lboC  <1Z),  )-lncb 

b^,  with  ^d^   rad*foldtorifipod;  Bervice  cli^ 
nometer;  timing  pad  holder;  pencil  pocfcet;  poctangu- 

Tbe  feU^^  addlHona 

fflte-:: 

1 

H  (43),  green  (H),  red  (W).. 

M 

tra  (furnished  bj  the  Engi- 

(1);  tire,  1  by  M  Inchas  (1), 
arehead,lbyainohea(2l; 

i{6)aDdibriq'i'idiiii"(4):;: 

es  irurulahed  by  the  Qom-. 

Fig,  30. — Company  packs 


Fig.  31. — Aporejo 
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(c)  LOADINGS  OF  COMPANY  TOOL  WAGONS— Continued. 


Harness  parts,  extra  (famished  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps): 

Buckles,  1,2,1,  and  2  inch 

Clips,  trace 

Hames 

Rings, 3,1,  U,and2indi ..; - 

Snaps,  1,1),  and  2  inch 

Straps,  hame 

Harness  accessories  (furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps): 

Oil,  neat's-foot,  gallons 

Soap,  harness^  pounds 

Sjpdnges.; 

Wire,  stove,  spool 

Additional  supplies  (furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  C4)rps): 
Mule  shoes,  fitted,  and  10  nails 


Engineer 

com- 
pany, 
regi- 
mental 
(one-h^lf 
of  guan- 
tuies 
given 
Below 
carried 
on  each 
wagon). 


Com- 

I>any  of 

mounted 

engineers 

(one 

wagon 

only). 


8 
4 

4 

8 
6 
6 

1 
2 
2 
2 

32 


4 
2 
2 

4 
3 
3 


1 
1 
1 

16 


28.  Company  pack*.— Means  of  carrying  (fig.  30).  The  ordinacy 
transport  packs  carry  mantas  (or  pack  covers),  blinds,  lair  ropes, 
sling  ropes,  lash  ropes  (all  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps), 
forage,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  not  part  of  the  prescribed  pioneer 
equipment.  The  special  pack  boxes  are  carried  on  the  ordinary  trans- 
port aparejo,  on  which  thev  are  slung  by  a  special  small  leather 
saddle  10  by  24  inches,  which  fits  along  the  ridge  of  the  aparejo  and 
is  lashed  thereto  with  a  leather  thong.  This  saddle  has  two  hooks 
on'  each  side,  from  which  are  hung  the  pack  boxes.  The  pack  boxes 
are  further  secured  on  the  aparejo  by  means  of  a  cincha  22  inches 
long,  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boxes  and  passing  under  the 
mule.  Except  in  the  cases  of  pack  boxes  Nos.  4-A  and  4-B,  the 
cincha  ring  is  attached  to  the  pack  boxes  by  means  of  a  spider.  In 
the  case  of  boxes  4-A  and  4-B  the  lashing  ring  is  attached  directly 
to  the  box,  thus  bringing  the  end  of  the  cincha  to  the  same  position 
■with  all  packs.  Figure  30  shows  all  the  types  of  pioneer  company 
packs  on  the  animals.  Figure  31  shows  the  ordinary  transport 
aparejo  held  on  the  animal  by  the  aparejo  cincha.  Figure  32  shows 
the  special  saddle  attached  to  the  aparejo.  Figure  33  shows  the  pack 
complete,  with  spider  straps,  latigo,  or  cincha  strap,  and  box  cincha 
ready  to  be  hung  on  the  hooks  of  the  fecial  saddle. 

29.  Securiner  ordinary  transport  packs. —  (a)  The  diamond 
hitch  (fig.  34).  The  following  description  of  the  diamond  bitch  for 
ordinary  transport  packs  is  taken,  with  slight  change,  from  Manual  of 
Pack  Transportation,  Quartermaster  Department,  1910,  Daly.  Other 
types  of  lashings  used  with  the  transport  aparejo  for  special  purposes 
can  also  be  found  in  that  manual. 

The  formation  of  the  diamond  hitch  and  tightening  of  the  load  is 
accomplished  by  two  packers — one,  termed  the  "  near  "  packer,  who 
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Fig.  32.— Special  saddle 
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stands  on  the  near  side  of  the  animal,  facing  toward  the  rear ;  the 
other,  termed  the  '*  oflf "  packer,  stands  on  the  off  side  of  the  animal, 
facing  toward  the  front.  The  side  packs,  being  slung  on  the  animal, 
the  '*  near  "  packer  throws  the  end  of  the  lash  rope  over  in  rear  of  the 
animal  and  the  cincha  portion  under  the  animal's  belly  convenient  to 
the  **  off "  packer,  who  picks  up  the  end  of  the  lash  rope  and  the 
cincha  portion  with  the  left  hand  and  stands  erect. 

The  "  near  "  packer  takes  hold  of  the  lash  rope  with  the  right  hand 
about  5  or  6  feet  from  the  cincha  and  another  hold  with  the  left  hand, 
holding  about  2  feet  between  the  hands ;  he  stands  close  to  the  ani- 
mal's neck  with  both  hands  extended  downward ;  he  draws  the  right 
hand  backward  and,  with  one  motion,  swings  the  rope  so  when  it  falls 
it  will  lie  fore  and  aft  between  the  side  packs,  clearing  the  animal's 
haunch,  and  the  packed  dropping  the  rope  held  by  the  left  hand,  as 
shown  in  figure  35. 

With  the  right  hand  still  hoHiittg  the  rope,  he  draws  a  portion  be- 
tween the  packs  by  lowering  the  right  haAd  by  hU  side,  arm's  length ; 
then,  reaching  up,  he  grips  the  r«pe  wIto  the  left  hand ;  keeping  the 
thumb  under  the  rope,  ne  draws  another  portion  betwetti  the  packs  by 
lowering  th^  left  hand  by  his  side,  arm's  length. 

The  packer  then  swings  the  banging  portion  outward  to  the  right, 
bringing  the  left  hand,  still  holding  the  rope,  to  tlie  elbow  of  the  right 
arm ;  then  raises  both  hands,  leaving  the  loop  on  the  outside  of  the 
right  arm,  as  shown  in  figure  86. 

Now,  bring  the  right  hand,  holding  the  rope,  to  the  center  of  the 

Eack  and,  with  botli  hands,  throw  the  standing  rope  held  in  the  right 
and  over  the  center  of  the  load  to  the  "off^*  packer,  and  the  run- 
ning rope  between  the  packs  held  in  the  left  hand  over  the  animaVs 
neck,  allowing  the  back  of  the  left  hand  to  rest  on  the  animal's  neok. 
With  the  right  hand  draw  6  feet  or  more  of  the  running  portion 
between  the  packs  to  form  the  rear  half  of  the  diamond  and  throw 
this  rope  to  the  rear  of  the  "  near  "  pack,  freeing  both  hands  of  the 
rope. 

The  "  near "  packer  takes  hold  of  the  running  rope  on  the  mule's 
neck  with  the  left  hand  forward  of  the  right  an£  with  the  assistance 
of  the  "  off  "  packer  brings  the  running  rope  to  tne  center  of  the  load 
on  the  side  of  the  standing  rope,  at  the  same  time  slipping  the  right 
hand  down  the  rope  to  a  point  about  midway  between  the  pack  and 
the  **  boot " ;  reaches  for  this  rope  by  passing  the  left  hand  between 
the  standing  rope  and  the  aparejo  and  grips  the  rope  above  the  right 
hand ;  slips  both  hands  down  the  rope,  at  the  same  time  parting  them 
from  each  other  for  a  space  of  about  10  inches ;  then,  holding  the  rope 
in  a  horizontal  position,  jams  this  portion  down  between  the  two 
cinchas  under  the  aparejo,  and  the  nitch  is  formed  on  the  ''  near  " 
side  ready  to  tighten.     (See  fig.  87.) 

To  make  the  hitch  on  the  "  off "  side,  the  "  off "  packer,  having 
picked  up  the  end  of  the  rope  and  cincha,  holds  them  in  the  left  hand 
with  mouth  of  cincha  hook  to  the  front.  He  looks  for  the  standing 
rope  to  be  thrown  over  the  center  of  the  load  by  the  "  near  "  packer. 
As  the  rope  comes  over,  he  grips  it  as  high  as  his  arm  can  conveniently 
reach  and  immediately  places  the  cincna  hook  about  6  or  8  inches 
under  the  aparejo  and  draws  down  the  slack  on  the  standing  rope  by 
one  or  two  quick  pulls ;  then,  lowering  the  cincha  hook  for  conven- 
ience, he  engages  the  standing  rope  on  the  cincha  hook  from  inside, 
drawing  the  rope  outward,  or  from  above,  drawing  downward.  This 
will  leave  the  standing  rope  next  to  the  aparejo  and  the  running  rope 
on  the  outside  of  the  hooK. 

The  left  hand,  holding  the  end  of  the  rope,  is  now  placed  on  top  of 
the  running  rope  between  the  right  hand  and  the  cincha  hook;  both 
ropes  are  gripped  with  the  thumb  under  the  running  rope ;  the  right 
hand  is  allowed  to  slip  upward  on  the  running  rope,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  "  near  "  packer,  this  rope  is  brought  to  the  center  of 
the  load ;  the  left  hand  will  immediately  follow  the  right  hand  to  the 
center  of  the  load,  which  brings  both  hands  together. 


/  NeojrSide 


Off  Side 
Fig.  34 — Diamond  hitch 
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With  the  right  hand  draw  the  end  of  the  rope  forward  which  is 
held  by  the  left  hand  so  that  about  12  inches  will  fall  on  the  "  near  '* 
side  of  the  animal's  neck,  and  the  hitch  is  formed,  ready  to  tighten,  as 
shown  in  figure  38. 

(ft)  The  double  hitch.  The  double  hitch  is  made  as  described  for 
the  single  diamond  hitch,  with  the  two  following  exceptions : 

The  "  near  '*  packer,  before  passing  the  running  rope  to  rear  of 
pack,  brings  the  running  rope  up,  from  the  animal's  neck,  and  lay»  it 
on  the  center  of  the  load,  in  front  of  the, standing  rope.  He  then 
takes  sufficient  slack  on  the  running  rope,  between  the  packs  and  lays 
or  throws  it  to  rear  of  load,  thus  causing  it  to  ride  over  both  the  run- 
ning and  the  standing  ropes ;  he  then  takes  the  rope  in  front  of  the 
standing  rope  and  brings  it  down  from  right  to  left  betwe^t  the 
standing  rope  and  pack  and  under  the  boot  of  the  aparejo  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner. 

The  "  off  "  packer,  instead  of  placing  the  end  of  rope  between  the 
standing  and  running  ropes,  places  it  under  both,  then  raises  to  center 
of  load,  and  drops  about  12  inches  of  end  on  '*  rear  "  side  of  animal's 
neck,  and  hitch  is  formed  ready  to  tighten. 

.  The  hitch  is  tightened  in  the  usual  manner,  as  in  the  operation  of 
the  "  diamond." 

SO.  Pack:  ontflta. 
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PACK  NO.  1,  EQUIPMENT. 

Carpenters,  farriers,  and  saddlers: 

Bag,  nail,  10-pound ^ 

B ag,  f or  small  articles 

Bar,  pinch,  small , 

Box,  pack  No.  1 ', '. 

Brace  and  bits  (7  auger  and  1  screw  driver),  hand  saws, 

C.  C.  (2) 8«t.. 

Carpenter's  bag;  framing  chisels  (3);  claw  hammers  (2); 

hatchets  (4);  ^foot  metallic  tape;  monkey  wrench; 

ship  augers,  -A-inc^,  handled  (2);  sidtKSutting  pUers 

(2);  and  steel  square... ^...,... set.. 

Hammer,  sledge,  5-pound.... 

Farrier's  hammer,  shoe  knife  (in  ease),  nippers,  pincers, 

shoeing  rasp,  16-inch,  and  flat  bastard  file,.  124im.. Set. . 

Revolving  punch,  rivet  set,  and  stitching  awl set. . 

R oils,  canvas ,  for  tools ......-....*, 


PACK  NO.  1,  SUPPLIES. 

Carpenter: 

Bolts,  drift,  ihinch 

Carpenter  pencils  (6),  chalk,  i  pound,  chalklines  (2).  .set. . 
Ncdls,  60-penfiy  (10  poundis),  16-penny  (10  pounds), 

pounds 

Fairier: 

Beeswax  (2  ounces),  harness  needles  (2  papers),  harness 
rivets,  assorted  (1  pound),  harness  thread  (2^unce 

baU) set.. 

Nails,  horseshoe,  pounds 

Shoes,  mule,  fitted 


Contents  of  boxes. 


I 
I 
1 
1 


20 


10 


3 
6 


Box  1^. 
I 
I 
I 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 


10 
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PACKS  NOS.  2  AND  3,  EQX7IPMEKT. 

DemoUtimi: 

Canvas  botiket;  cold  chisel;  pinch  bftr,  small  (of  each).. . 

Clasp  knife;  crimper;  capl>oxr  match  box  (of  eadi) 

Pick  mattock,  mining;  ship  auger,  If-inoh,  handled  (of 

each) 

Pliers,  side-catting 


Shovels,  mining;  sledge  (8  pounds);  single-bit  drill, 

small;  miner's  spoon  (of  each) 

Roll,  canvas,  for  tools 


PACKS  N08.  2  AND  3,  SUPPLIES. 


Dempliton: 
Ca 


aps,  detonating 

Cord,  detonating  (2  spools),  and  12  unions set . 

Explosive,  pounds 

Fase,  Bicldord.  feet 

Fuse  lighters ,  Bickf ord 

Lashings,  manila,  ^inoh,  18  feet 

Matches,  safety,  boxes 

Twine,  hemp,  2-ounoe  ball 

Wire,  copper,  No.  30,  i-pound  spool 


PACK  NO.  4,  EQUIPMENT. 

Pioneer  etauijmient: 

Axes,  nandled,  30-inch , 

.    Boxes,  pack.  No.  4 ^ ., 

Pick  mattocks,  lumdledXi].  -n  *^a**^^^  «n{,itn» 
Shovels /  pattern,  mining 


Contents  of  boxes. 


Botes 
i-A  arid 
S~A  each. 


TACK.  NO.  5,  EQX7IPMENT. 

Pioneer  equpmient: 

Blocks— 6-mch,  double;  6-in6h,  six^e;  6-inch,  snatoh.set. . 


Boxes,  pack  No.  5. 

Hatchets * , 

Machetes,  with  slwaths 

Rope,  manila,  f-inoh  diametw,  200»foot  coils . 

Saws,  folding,  with  oases 

Saws,  crosscut,  hand,  204nch 


50 
1 

45 
100 

30 
1 
6 
1 
1 


Box4-A. 

3 

1 

5 

10 


{ 


BotS'A. 
3 
1 


5 
1 
1 
2 


Boxes 
g-B  and 
S-B  each. 
I 
1 

1 
2 


50 
1 

45 
100 

30 
1 
6 
1 
1 


Box4''B. 

3 

1 

5 

10 


Box  B-B. 
3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
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PART    VII— TABLES    OF    WGIGHTa    MEAS- 
URES, AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


WBUHTS  AND  MSASUBB8. 

UNQAR  BQUIVALBNTS. 


CONVENIENT  TABLE  OF  LBNOTHa 


Tabli  lU. 
MARINGB'S  MBASUREL 


e  feet—l  fa  thorn. 
120  fatboms  —  1  cable  lengtb. 
7J  cable  lengths  —  1  mile. 
S^SD  feet  —  1  statute  mllp. 


Tabi*  IV. 
SURVEYORS'  MEASURE. 


7.S2  Inches  —  1  link. 
2G  links  —  1  rod. 

10  square  cbaiDs  —  1  acre  —  16( 
640  acres  —  1  square  mile  or  ee< 
86  square  miles  ^  L  township. 
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Table  V. 


60  seconds  ^^  1  itiitiate. 
60  minutes  =>  1  degree. 
80  degrees  ==  1  sign. 
90  degrees=-l  quadrant. 
4  quadrants  =•=  12  signs  « 


360 '  degrees  ^  1  circle. 
Table  VI. 


APPROXIMATE   MBTEIC   EQUIVALENTS. 

1  decimeter  ==  4  inches. 

1  metier  =—1.1  yards. 

1  kilometer  ^  g  mile. 

1  hectare=2i  acres. 

t  stere  »<  1  onbic  meter  *»  k  cord. 

1  liter  «<  1.06  quarts  liquid  =>  0.0  quart  dry. 

1  h€ctoliterfe=2i  bnsliels. 

1  kUoirram*»2i  nouHds. 

1  metric  ton  ^^  2,200  pounds. 

Table  VII. 
VOLUME  AND   CAPACITY   EQUIVALENTS. 


Cubic 
inches. 


1 

1728 

46656 

1.805 

67.75 

67.20 

231 

268.8 

2150 

61.02 


Cubic 

Cubic 

U.S. 

a- 
poth- 

U.  S.  quarts. 

U.  S.  galloiLs. 

Bushels 

feet. 

jandfi. 

ecary 

Uquid 

ozs. 

Lig. 
uid. 

Dry. 

Lig- 

Dry. 

U.S. 

.0005787 

:  00002143 

.5541 

.01732 
29. 9^ 

.01488 

.604329 

.008720 

.0604650 

1 

.03704 

957.6 

25.71 

7.481 

6.429 

.8036 

27 

1 

25853 

807.9 

694.3 

202.6' 

173.6 

21.  TO* 

.001044 

.00003868 

1 

.03125 

.02686 

.007813 

.006714 

.0008392 

.03342 

.001238 

32 

1 

.  O0v4 

.25 

.2148 

.02686 

.03889 

.001440 

37.24 

1.164 

1 

.2^ 

•    .2S 

.03125 

.ia37 

.004951 

128 

4 

3.437 

1 

.8594 

.1074 

.1556 

.005761 

148.9 

4.655 

4 

1.164 

1 

.125 

1.244 
.03531 

.04609 
.001306 

Afi 

37.24 

i.oif 

.9^1 

» 

8 
.2270 

1 
.02838 

Liters 
(1). 


.616S9 
28.  S2 
764.  tt 

.02957 
.9464 
1.101 
3.785 
4.405 
35.24 


Table  VIII. 

WOOD   MEASURE. 

108  cubic  feet=l  stack  of  wood.  • 

128  cubic  feet=l  cord  of  wood=4X4x8  feet. 

Table  IX. 

SHIPPING  MEASURE. 

IVelfirlit  a  vessel  will  «an^«i«Iength  of  keel  X  breadth  at  main 
beam X depth  of  hold  In  feet-?- 95  (the  cubic  feet  allowed  for  a  ton). 
The  result  will  be  tonnage.  For  a  double-decker  instead  of  the  deptti 
of  the  hold  take  half  the  breadth  of  the  beam. 


TABLEB  ^F  WEKffiTS,  MEAS^r&£S,  ETC.  6Mf 

Rev<«ver  tont  For  roister  tonnage  or  for  meftsuremaot  of  the 
entire  internal  capacity  of  a  vessel :  100  cnbic  feet^l  teffister  ton. 
This  number  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  facilitate  computa^n. 

Sltlpplny  ton,  for  measurement  of  eargo : 


(1  U.  8.  shipping  ton. 
32.143  U.  S.  bushels. 
31.16  imp.  bushels. 

ri  I 

t— .^32.1 
|33.'3 


,     British  shipping  ton. 
42  cubic  feet— •{  32.719  imp.  bushels. 

.75  U.  S.  bushels. 


Tablb  X. 
MEASURE  OF  BRICKWORK. ' 

Brickwork  is  measured  by  the  thousand,  and  for  various  thicknesses 
of  wall  runs  as  follows : 

8}-inch  wall,  or  1  brick  in  thickness,  14  bricks  per  supecflcial  foot. 
12S-inch  wall,  or  li  bricks  in  thickness,  21  bricks  pec  superficial  foot. 
17-inch  wall,  or  2  bricks  in  thickness,  28  bricks  per  superficial  foot. 
21  i -inch  wall,  or  2|  bricks  in  thickness,  35  bricks  per  superficial  foot. 

An  ordinary  brick  measures  about  8|X4x2  Inches,  which  is  equal 
to  66  cubic  inches,  or  26.2  bricks  per  cable  foot.  The  avera^^e  weight 
is  4|  KMonds. 
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Table  xm. 


0pedflc  gravitiat  and  weights  of  certain  substances. 


A^snae 

spediic 

gravtty 

water— 1. 


Alcohol,  commercial. 
Alum 


Aluminum 

Ammonia,  flO*  F 

Asbestos,  sheathing  paper . 
Ash,  American,  white,  dry . 

Aslies,  solidly  paclced. 

Asphalt 

Ballast,  brick,  gravel 

Barley 

Bran 


Brass,  sheet 

Bricks,  common 

Bronze,  ordinary 

Cedar,  red  and  white,  dry 

Cement,  natural,  loose 

Cement,  Portland,  loose 

Cement,  natural,  solid 

Cement,  Portland,  solid 

Chalk 

Charcoal 

Clay,  dry,  in  lump,  loose 

Coal,  anthracite,  broken  of  any  size,  loose, . 
Coal,  bituminous,  broken  of  any  size,  loose. 

Coke,  loose,  good  quality 

Com,  average 

Copper,  average 

Cork 

Earth,  common  loam,  dry 

Earth, common  loam,  moist 

Earth,  common  loam,  soft  mud 

Fir,  Douglas 

Gasoline 

Glass,  common 

Gravel,  dry 

Gravel,  wet ; . . . 

Gypsum,  calcined,  in  lump 

Gypsum,  powder,  loose 

xiay,  Daieci ................................ 

Hay,  loose 

Hickory,  average 

loe,  average 

Iron,  oast 

Iron,  wrought 

Lead,  commercial,  cast 

Lime,  loose 

Locust,  dry 

Mortar,  lime 

Mortar,  cement 

Oats. 


Oil,  machine,  average. 

Petroleum 

Pitch 

Red  lead 


0.833 

1.72 

2.60 

•  (WS 

1.20 

.61 

.70 

L60 

1.7» 


8.24 
1.922 
8.40 
.45 
1.04 
1.35 
2.95 
3.15 
2.35 


1.01 


8.82 
.25 


.51 
.72 
2.52 
1.79 
2:00 
1.80 
.97 


.85 
•  <w 
7.2 
7.7 
11.36 


.71 
1.65 
1.68 


.98 

.878 
1.15 
8.94 


Ayerage 

weight  1 

coUcloot. 


Pounds. 
5L96 
107.4 
162.0 
55.81 
75.0 
38.0 
4(V-45 

loao 

111.6 

38.5 

16.7 

513.6 

120.0 

524.0 

28.1 

65.0 

84.2 

183.9 

196.6 

146.5 

15^30 

63.0 
52-56 
47-52 
23-32 
44.2 
550.0 
15.6 
72-100 
70-100 
104-120 
31.8 
46.0 
157.0 
112.0 
125.0 
112.0 
60.5 
12.5 
4.67 
53.0 
66.0 
448.9 
480.0 
708.0 
53.0 
44.3 
103.0 
105.0 
30.8 
58.2 
54.8 
71.7 
557.5 
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Tablk  Xm— Continoed. 


Specific  gravities  and  weights  of  certain  substances. 


Resin 

Rock,  gmenlf  2.2-2.8 

Salt,  coarse 

Sand,  dry 

Sand,  wet 

Snow,  fresh  fallen. 

Snow,  moistened  and  compacted . 

Stone,  general,  2.2-2.8 

Steel,  cast 

Steel,  wrought 

Sugar 

Tar 

Tin,  roUed 

Tin,  cast 

Turf. 

Vinegar 

Water,  pure,  at  W  F.,  bar.  30". . 
Water,  sea 


Average 

spe<dfic 

gravity 

water— 1. 


1.09 
2.5 


2.5 

7.9 

7.85 

1.60 

1.00 

7.40 

7.30 


1.08 
1.00 
1.028 


Average 

weight  1 

cuMc  foot. 


Pounds. 
68.0 
156.25 

45-  70 

90-106 

11»-129 

5-  12 

15-  50 
156.25 
492.6 
489.6 

loao 

62.5 

461.5 

455.0 

20-30 

67.5 

62.355 

64.1 


Note.— The  word  "dry"  in  connection  with  wood  indicates  the  presence  of  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  moisture.  Green  timbers  will  weigh  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
half  more  than  dry— ordinary  bufiding  timbers,  tolerably  seasoned,  one-sixth  more. 

Authorities  for  the  above:  Trautwine,  Kidder,  and  Tables  of  Organization, 
United  States  Army. 
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Abatis. .- 348,424 

Abeorption  o  f  water 268 

Abutment  sections 213 

sill 180, 190, 222, 22» 

Abutments 222,236,246,255 

maximum  pressure  on 23ft 

Accessories  of  trenches  and  trench  warfare 381 

cover 349 

Accountabilitv  for  public  animals 477 

Accuracy  of  direction •. 393 

Acetic  acid 66 

Adaptation  to  the  ground 322 

Afternoon  stables ; 472 

Age  of  mules 456, 463 

Alidade 48,114 

Altitude 22 

Ammpnium  nitrates 410 

Ammunition 351 

Anchor  knot 174,176 

Anchorage  of  cantilevers 236, 239 

floating  bridges 220,221,222,223 

A  nchorages  for  suspension  bridges 257, 261 

Anchors,  improvised ■. 220 

Aneroid  barometer.    <See  Barometer,  aneroid. 

Angle-bar  irons 168, 173 

plates 168,173 

Angles,  dimensions  and  widths  of •. 164 

vertical 107 

Animal  power 464 

Annealed  wire 167 

Antiseptic  dressings 45» 

Aparejos 470,491 

Approaches 379 

Approached  trenches 310,313,356,360,390,391 

Ardies,  brick 276,277 

concrete 276, 277 

segmental.... 277,278 

stabiUtyof. 276 

thickness  of 275 

Area  to  be  reoonnoitered 62 

Areas. 150 

Artillery  positions. . '. 54 

Asphynating  gases 388 

Assembly  points 364 

Atchison  HUl 71,72 

Atmosphere,  pressure  of - .       22 

Attack 374 

on  entanglements 389 

Augers,  earth 406, 407 

Autocopyist,  black 66 

511 
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Azimuth,  astronomical 12 

back 12,31.107 

carrying  an 12,107 

determination  of,  in  toppgraphiOBl  reeonnaissancB 12 

is  reckoned  from  the  sooth  in  aafaqnotnical  work  and  tabtes 12 

plotting  from  a  given  point 34 

transferee 3M 

true 14 

Alimuths 11.12,13,14,25.27.31,34,42,43,46,52,55,50,70,71 

are  reckoned  from  the  mariner's  compass  in  navigation 12 

of  Polans,  table  showing 27 

B. 

Babbitt  metal 167,168 

Backsight 112 

Backstays 256,257.260 

Balance  beam 196,108 

Balancing  the  cut 290 

Balks 197. 203. 213,214. 2ZX229. 250. 299 

Ballast 207,2f»,2U 

Ballasting  trestles 19S 

Balls  containing  dry  medicines 457 

Bamboo  bridges 193.1M 

Barges. 230.226.231.232.233,234.335,227,238 

Barometer,  aneroid 22 

memirial 22 

readings 23 

Barometric  levying 22 

Barrel  piers. 218,219 

Bamis 327 

supporting  poww  of 218 

Barricades. 3«>.3S1 

Base,  VTors  In  loigth  oL 31 

of  a  position  sketdi iS 

BaskBts. , 327 

Baths,  sboww 991 

Batter 15 

Battlefield  illumination, 382 

Bay  windows , 3S1 

Bays 213.21S.2ai  2»  2»  aft,239 

ladder iS7,l» 

IoDg4eaf  pine,  safe  loads  for 160 

safe .rr. 150 

ste^  I,  properties  of 162 

trussed lS:.lSS.2l9iatl.ae-2l3.2t4 

wooden,  stnsigth  oC 138.150.161 

Bearing  poww  of  piles > 207 

Bearmgs. ^ 12.13.41 

Beiaving 174.176 

BeiiboRe 456 

Benchmark. ^ 112 

Bents 19kl9>;.a».SL204.2K 

Bessemer  steel  wire > IW 

BereL^ 3»I.3M 

Bi^ts. ir4.l».»r 

Binders^ Sa 

Biracotrestfe. 227. 2» 

Biackw^bilck llS^ua 

Blanket,,  saddle^ «« 

—      "  .      393 
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Jlind  for  moles... . . .- * ► 470 

Uockhouses "/ .„. .  — .  i^,*  -  -  ■     339 

locks  ajid^ckles. ......" V. . .......  .-.*....*,,..  185, 186 

overhauling .V. .-^.-. 185 

rounding  in , '.■..♦.... j. 185 

running >  ,^--  -  - v . . .  185, 186 

-  selMubricatlfig 185 

snatdh:. ....".. ." v. j^.  185,186 

standing.,  p.. ......;,.. 185,186 

Blueprints ,. ^v, . ; . . .      64 

Board,  sketching ; ,  46,48,50 

Boat  bridges... .:.:........,.........  218,230 

spikes,  dimensions  of. , .■*...     173 

Boats............ V*  i  \m 

supporting  power  of ^..^     213 

Bolted  joints , .  ^ . , . .     1^ 

Bolts ....'. 173,175 

screw Vll 

track 

Bombproot  (Jover aQl 

Bombproofe 316, 317, 318, 319 

Bombs ...,,...,^4     d9^ 

screen 384 

Border ^ .  -i  - .,-     100 

'  Borrow  pits — ..-.".... i.«.t.--.     2?1 

Bowline ..1- w  177,181 

onabight ..171,181 

running 177,181 

Box  compass.    <Se«  Compass  box.  ' 

-Boxes,  for  revetments ^     327 

"Braces ...,.,..,,....,..,, ^Wy  187, 201, 248 

Bracing.... .....". : ^ ;....,.  1»,W&.  198, 199 

,B):a(!kets,  in  cantilevers .;.,^.,..i„.,..,^. «-..*.,»  236,239 

fBranch^,  in  militarv  mining — ...-...*«..     395 

~(rea|t  m  telegraph  line .'.*,...,. ♦...;^-.     425 

'  reaking  load  on  wire  rope ^ . , . . .  ^  - ,  i66 

rick  rubble  for  "wing  walls ,.,.,..,.  ...^^k.-.*  .-     276 

Bridge  design,  general  notes  oh —       ,.,,,......,  18&~30(7 

equip£^e.  organized 4    1 211 

over  Portuges  River,  Porto  Rico. ,.. . ,* ♦,.,...,>,. .-^.197.>80il 

Bridges. ------ "  ■ ■•  ■■  ,.iV.*,  61^52 

bamboo ,^ .,. .  ^ . . . « ,  ..*  „h^  * .,,  •  ,i  t  Ji9B 

barge mi93& 

boat - .,...:..:,.,,3iai2aD 

completion  of .,.,-...,..;.,.,  244,9^ 

Crib - ......M.*»    '3U 

destroying — ..". *.-,^- .^^  .  4317 

double-lock .1 '.'. 187,188,189iia0 

floating,  anchorages  of...:.. ....:::....: 220,221,222,323 

construction  of 1 222, 223, 224, 2^,  ?26, 229 

draw  spans  in '. r---t *»  ^j227 

examples  of  calculation 1 .^ ,  -  ♦,.  *     227 

"  precaution  in  passing. .  1 . 1 1... .11..!.. .'..,... ^*-.     230 

protection  of. ,.^..^ ..... ..'    230 

flying ............:..."......,::.. 4  Mi^ 

for  general  road  traffic *.,--,  157 

Japanese  field ..♦.,,-..»,.,..:    2SB 

military, linprovised short-span ,. . . ^j...  187,188 

"    pile........:. :....: : : : 197,201 

portable ,....,......:. ,  J37,188,183 

94346'— 17 32 
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Bridges,  railroad 157,94^263 

Bingle-lo*.. 187,186,192 

siBgle-traok ^.^ 2$3 

spar 18T,188,18&,191 

roadway  for 189, 192 

rope  required  for 192 

,  round  umber  required  for , 191 

supporting  power  of - 213 ,  214 

1  suspension --  256,257,259-262 

'  trestle  »-« -        192 

'  truss 240-244, 246-2«, 251-286 

trussed  ladder 187,188 

'  weights  of 156 

'  wooden 425 

Bridles 226,231,257 

Broken  stone - - 283 

Bromide  papers 05 

pnnts 65 

Brown  prmts 64 

Bruises. -•-       462 

Brushy - 330 

I  work --.  330,W 

Buildings...,. 349,351,369 

Bulkheads^ - *      271 

Burster  layer ,..-.-      319 

Buttstraps. .* --- 168,173 

Buttresses —  •  •  -  -■--'•----• 276 

C. 

Cables.... - 187,231,257 

between  anchor  and  pier,  length  of -^  230 

composition  of  main -•- 220,260 

data  for  calculation  main - —  -^  "259 

making ,  SS*'^^ 

placing - ■--...  ^,2M 

Cage  for  ballast v 208,209 

Calculations  of  explosive —  - •  -  —  -  -  t^^  430 

Calking : :..-.,--.--■--- 231 ,  235 

fiftmb^r-     -....■. •- -• •  :•  •' ' ■--.,-•••- 263 

CamiBds'MvOT*  pile  driving  in.  i... .......-:..-..-----•- 204 

Camouflet - • ; : 420 

Camp,  reconnaissance  for 53 

-Canals 52 

Caas  for  revetment —  -  • - v  "  ■' " 327 

Cantilever  bridges - : " '  * ";~- a,.     ^^ 

Oftntilevers • ■  -     -- ■     •  ^^»236,239 

Canvas,  for  revetments • ->  -  -jr       327 

Capsill • r      ■        -   ■-   -  |S5,396 

Capital.. ::  ". 320,321 

Caponiere. . .... ; ■ -  • 341 

Caps^  blasting  and  electric -  -  •  ■  - * 4 13 

Car,  imiH-oved  stock 473 

ordinary  stock. —  -  -  -  —  -  —  •  -  •  ■ '  —  473 

palace  stock •  •  - ...-.-----•--,--.,  —       473 

<3€urd,  of  compass - -  • y:"'.       •■-•■-'--.  12, 13 

Cargo  covOTs - ■  -  -  • •---■•, -  -  -  -       471 

Carriages,  military,  weights  of • -  •  • ;".*'." " ;^_  155 

Carri^bend...... --     :::■•-  179,181 

Carrying  by  hand - ■••- *.: 330 

Carts...: * ;..:---- -•-.     .291 
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.  317,331 


m3 158,159,181 

402,4118 

U9,14D 

'  mixed  numtKa 140 
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(pommiuilcatloils 53,54^201,274 

,  from  ditch  through  parapet 309 

underground 309 

Compact  fng  of  the  roadf  surface 268 

Compartments  of  cribs 1 200 

Compass 12,13,14,41,46,54,62 

box 12,13,25,41 

dedioation  of . . : 14,25,26 

errors 14 

for  ni^ht  marching 25 

illuminating  the 25 

mariner's ^ 12,13 

points  of 12,13 

prismatic , 13,14 

sight  reading^  of. ^ 25 

stop  readings  of 25 

traversing  with 41,43,46 

use  of 24 

Compilation 62,63 

Compfetion  of  the  bridge Ml,2^ 

truss 248 

Composition  oT  main  CaMes  for  suspension  bridges,. , ^ — ...'. 260 

ipression  on  upper  chord  or  stmning  beam...: 244 

iceahnent , 302,341,368 

loentrated  loads 139, 213,  ^Qfi,  249 

C<moentric  circles  or  ardies. 275 

Concrete  arches. -, 276,277 

blocks... 275 

Gonemaugh  River,  trestle  bridge  across 19B 

ConsolidMioQ  of  the  road  surface 268 

Constants  for  detemuLning  diarges  and  radius  of  ruptures  of  strength  and 

weight  of  wood  when  dry 158 

ConsUpation. 459 

Coostruotion  by  parts. 222,224,377 

rafts 222,225 

crib a08»aQ9,21O 

entanglements,  trench  wire 34# 

low  wire 344 

wire. 34S 

ftold  worlES *...*.  369,370 

atni^t 373 

under  fire ,,     372 

obstacles , 341 

of  double4ock  bridges : 180^191 

floating l»4dges 230,222,233-299 

parallels 378 

rafts 231,318 

revetments- 
fascine 331 

gabion. 338 

sandbag 330 

sod 329 

saps - w  377,378 

singled  ock  bridges 198,199 

stockades 339 

the  roadway  of  suapensuAbrid^ges 263 

trenches 372 

Oantour  distance 55 

interval 53»59,79 

Cootouiing ^S6»  5$,  59,60,70 

l|ridvorfcoL «., 55^58,59 
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Contours.    5tf<  Contouring,  Pagie< 

adjacent 57 

concave  parts  of ....w...i...       56 

convex  points  of.., , , .  *  - 1 . . .       55 

curvature  of «i 55 

curved 57 

ground 56 

elevation  of..... ^ 55 

J  map ,...w 58 

maximum  ridge , 67 

minimum  valley , 57 

reentrant  parts  of ." 57 

salient  parts  of , ,.       67 

straight 57 

typical 67 

wavy 57 

Cimvenienoes  in  camping , ^.  w ^ 53 

Coping  of  wing  walls v ^ ..      375 

Cord  slitter 414,416 

Corduroying  of  roads 282 

Corona 470 

Counter  braces ...- ^.... ...... ^ 218;2S1 

clockwise  graduation ' 34 

'  scale ^j.^..       34 

position 54 

Countermining .k...^     388 

Counterscarp 309^341 

Counterweight 12 

Cover ;: 301,322 

accidental 349 

all  in  embankment * . . » 308, 309 

;  excavation ^ ,*  308^  309 

bombproof , - .     301 

cargo ,...u...      471 

overhead 801,316,317 

trenches ^ , .  -^ ^ .      319 

Cradle  fascine 339 

Cratw  volume ; 421 

Craters ,     49 

Crest,  interior , , 319 

topographic 319 

tjrpical  profile  of .-.■.,.       69 

Crib  bribes 211 

construction 208)  20O,  319 

of  logs  or  timbers. , ,..^ 271 

Cribs,  dry 207,208 

Crown,  distribution  of ,. 268 

fixed 268 

formfor.... ,., » ...^ 270 

of  road 268 

on  wall 179,181 

variable 268 

Crowning,  of  revetments. . , ...- 327,331 

Copper , 470 

Crushed  stone * 283 

Crushing  strength  of  wooden  beams . .  158, 159, 161 

Crutches  in  mining 402,403 

Cube  of  a  number I29yl40 

root  of  a  decimal  fraction  or  mixed  number , 140 

number  greater  than  1,000 149 

to  find 129,149 

roots,  table  of,  from  1  to  1,000, .....180-189 

Cubes..... ! 150 

table  of,  from  I  to  1,000 ^ ...:..>.  130-" 

volumes  of. 
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Cultural  signs.    Su  Signs,  cultural.  Pag. 


arch 276 

barrel 275 

box 274,275 

cost  of : 

pipe - 276, 27»,  281 

rectangular 274 

stone 274 

wooden 274,276 

Cnrvatnre 285 

comx)ensation  for 17 

radius  of. 286,203 

Curve  of  main  cables 250 

Cuts 271,286 

(Cuttings 270, 271, 34» 

in  earth,  cost  of. 296 

in  rock,  cost  of- 395 

Cycle  of  operations  in  map  reproduction 66 

D.  -   • 

Data  for  calculating  main  cablesfor  suspensien  bridges .- 25§ 

Datum ; 19 

level 69 

plane 67 

Dead  space 320,321 

Deadman 184,186 

Declination,  magnetic —  — ■. 14 

of  the  compass. 28 

needle 15 

sun '... 25 

Deltases,  flanking 341 

DefensiUlity 53 

Defensiveline 866,374 

preparation 322,351,356 

Deflections  of^the  needle ,  abnormal 15 

Demolitions -* 308,494 

Depot  of  materials 366,390 

Derric&frame 902,294 

Destruction  of  explosives 412 

Detonation 413, 414 

Diamond  hitch v 471 

diagram  showing 406 

Diarrhoea. 450 

Dimensions  and  approximate  weightsof  screw  bolts 171 

weights  of  driftbolts..... '    170 

wei^ts  of  wrought-kon  washers 171 

widths  of  smgles 164 

for  each  oftwo  Howe  trusses  ofa  single-track  railroad  bridge.  247,253 

of  railroad  spikes 173 

square  bolt  spikes — 178 

-steel-wire  naus. 172 

wei^t,  and  strength  of  hoisting  rope w... IW 

manilarope 106 

transmission  or  stcmding  rope 106 

on  the  ground v, :./ 94 

map .• •  84 

't)-,.,  ^^ - 1 . , . ,        14 

of  the  cables x...:  —  : . .'. 261 

iction,  accuracy  of ..'......:...... 303 

jersal - 312 

lancebetween  traverses ^.^..,, 1 . . . ; ; 335 

pieces — - —      1^ 

.     totakeofl..., ..^ iJ........v 3^ 
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IMfltances 28-82 

Distance  contour 65 

estimation  of 81 

Distortion * 41 

Ditches,  iQOfir 289 

roughly  paved 271 

side.  ^ 268, 269, 270 

as  subdrains 289 

form  of 289 

importance  of 289 

slope  of 289 

Ditching  the  picket  line 4T2 

Docks,  pile 211,212 

Dolpfaius 211,212 

Doable  bowstring  truss 254,255 

lock  bridges : 187,189 

sheet  bend 174,176 

.    track  bridges , .• 244,283 

Drain,  tile 289 

Drataage 59,268,273,281,294,355,486 

Draw  spans  In  floating  bridges i 222,226,227 

Drawing. 46)68, 71,75,100 

avoid  unnecessary  haste  in 71 

■     board,  oriented^  traversing  with. 48,47 

Dressings,  antiseptic  or  sterilizing 459 

Driftbolts 161,170,175 

dimensions  and  weights  of , . .      170 

Drilling  for  blastine 292,283 

Driving  gallery  with  cases. ^ 402,403 

Dry  cribs 207,208 

Dumping  earth:... ;.. 282 

DynEunite 408,409 

E. 

Eartti,  cohesive  compacted , ,     267 

dmnping 292 

handJing —  290 

hauling : : 290 

loading : . . . . — : 290 

loosenihg , 200 

quadityof 2flD 

road,  crown  of ' 288 

spreading. 290,2n 

wet,  supporting  power  of.  -.....•-..  • —         267 

yardage  of - : 291 

Earthwork,  cost  of 295 

estimates  for. . : .^. 286 

Elevation,  differences  of — 20,21^112 

estimated — -  - 286 

measured 285 

ElevfOions.... 20,59 

table  of. -  - 23 

:Embankments 271,276,286,290,295,36ai.3« 

.   cost  of. '295 

materials  for.. 271 

EXnplaoements  for  trench  weapons —      '...  '  890 

'End  bracing  of  trestles 198 

Enfilade,  preventing... .'. . . .  — .'. : 37S 

Engineer,  employment  of. 3r 
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ttjOtwU 173 

mnii 275 

YmntiX 275 

box 274,275 

cost  of ---.  .. 

ptp« 276, 27©,  281 

r«ct«ii|nilar 274 

ftooe 274 

wooden 274,  275 

Ourvstare 285 

oompenaation  for 17 

radios  of 286,203 

OtfrT«  of  mahi  cables 299 

Coti 271,286 

Cnttioff 270,271,3«> 

In  oarth,  cost  of 296 

in  rock,  oo«t  of. 296 

Of  da  of  operations  in  map  reproduction 65 

D. 

Data  for  calculating  main  cables  for  suspension  bridges 259 

Datum 19 

level - 69 

plane 67 

Dead  space 320,321 

Deadman. 184,186 

Declination,  magnetic 14 

o  f  tne  compass. 26 

needle 15 

tun 26 

Defenses,  flanking 341 

Defensiblllty 53 

Defensiveline 366,374 

preparation 322,851,366 

Deflections  of^the  needle ,  abnormal 15 

Demolitions .* 393,^4 

Depot  of  materials 356,396 

Derrick  frame 202, 204 

Destruction  of  explosives 412 

Detonation 4i3,4i4 

Diamond  hitch - 471 

diagram  showing 496 

Diarrhoea 459 

Dimensions  and  approximate  weights  ^f  screw  bolts 171 

weights  of  driftbolts.... , 176 

weights  of  wrought-Ht)n  washers 171 

widths  of  angles.*.. 164 

for  each  of  two  Howe  trusses  of  a  single-track  railroad  bridge.  247,253 

of  railroad  spikes.... 178 

square  bolt  spikes 178 

steel'Wire  nails. 172 

weight,  and  strength  of  hoistiDg  rope ^ . . . : 169 

manilarope .- 165 

tnmsmisslon  or  stcmding  rope^ I96 

on  the  ground : .  .■ 84 

map '  84 

Dip 1* 

ofthecables ....: ;... 261 

Direction, accuracy  of 398 

Dispersal 312 

Distance  between  traverses i...; i 336 

pieces IM 

to  takeoff..., i  J.:. :.,..w. ..:....      36 
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Distances. , 28-82 

Diatance  contour ^ 65 

estimation  of.... ~ 81 

Distortion 41 

DitahMyloair 269 

roughly  paved. 27i 

side..- 268,269,270 

.  assubdrains 209 

form  of 209 

importttBoeof 209 

slope  of 209 

Ditching  the  picket  line 472 

Docks.  pUe 211,212 

Dolpfaius 211,212 

Double  bowstring  truss 254,255 

lock  bridges 187,189 

sheet  bend : 174,178 

.    track  bridges , -....' 244,253 

Drain,  tUe 209 

J>rfliiiage 69,268,273,281,294,358,486 

Draw  spans  in  floating  bridges , ^i ..' 222^226,227 

Drawinig. 46)88,71,75,100 

avoid  unnecessary  haste  in 71 

.  board,  oriented,  traversing  with. 48,47 

Dressings,  antiseptic  or  sterilizing 450 

^-  Driftbolts 181,170,175 

'^.,  dimensions  and  weights  of ,,..      170 

DrilHngforblastine ,.  292,283 

l>riving  gallery  with  cases. «. 402,403 

Dry  cribs 207,208 

Dumping  earths... 292 

Dynamite :...; 408,409 

E.  '    ..         , 

iarth,  cohesive  compacted , , ,  267 

dumping ;  292 

handSng 290 

hauling 290 

1  oading —  290 

looeenmg 290 

qufdityof , 289 

road,  crown  of ,  208 

spreading^. ... 290, 292 

wet»  supporting powerof. 267 

y^age  of. , 291 

jSartbwork,  cost  of MS 

*^               estimates  for... , 286 

ElevatioDy  differences  of 20,21,112 

'                   estimated 285 

K                   measured 285 

^^^^^-^abieo^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

^mheaikaieots 271, 276, 285, 290,296,303;,^ 

materialsfear..! ! ....!.!.!!!!,  271 

Ti>w«««ia/wmeiits  for  trench  weapons — '  390 
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Ftenks M^8»,368 

flawB 382 

Floating  bridges,  anchorage  of : 220-223 

construction  of 222-226, 229 

draw  spans  in 226,227 

examples  of  calculations 227 

precautions  in  passing 230 

protection  of 230 

Floating  piers 218,219 

Floers  for  bridges 187,191,192,213,244,261,285 

'  Flying  bridge 231, 232 

stall 477 

Toot,  pricking  the '467 

Footings 189, 190, 191 

Force  pump  in  pile  driving. 204 

Foreground 356 

Tords. 52 

Foresight 112 

Forest,  reoonnalssanoeof 53 

Fork,  transom 1«9,191 

Form  and  strength  of  slings 257, 262 

Fort,  bastioned 320 

star  3)^20 

FortificatioM.*. .'......!!.!!!!!..!!../.!!"..!!!!!!!.!!.!.!!..!!!!!.!!!., 60, 69,301 

modem  developments 323 

training  in  fields. ^^ 355 

Fortress,  main  defensive  line 874 

investing  force 375 

reduction  of. : 374 

Fougasse 422,428 

Four-legged  trestles , 194, 195 

Fourth  parallel ■. ,  - 378 

root 140 

FYaetlon,  representative 34 

Fraise 348 

Frame  of  bkx;k. : 185,186 

Framed  trestles 195, 196, 198, 199 

^Frames 188,189,190,191,202,395 

auxiliary : ' 397 

false 398,400 

Framing 174,175 

Flfapping  turns 181, 183 

Frenchman 71.72 

French  wire  entanglements 345 

Ffog,  puncture  of  the 462 

Functions,  circular 140, 149 

natural ; 140,141-146 

Fundamental  topographical  operation 12 

Puses 413 

G.  .     ■  '  ■ 

Gabion 328 

form : , , 328 

revetment 328 

Oage  fods  in  mining 398 

.Galleries 393 

ascending 399, 400 

common 393 

descending 399, 408 

dimensions 

grand 
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of  departure.* >  4(0. 4M 

pertly  iined,, 39i 

QaniaanoC  redoubts 331 

Oases,  8q>fa3rxuUiiig 388 

Gelatuie 4fli 

Oeometrkai  constructioos 148,  Mf 

Glanders 4« 

Oofgs 3aft,3a 

defense 39 

trench , 320.321 

Grade  oC  roads 9B 

roadway,  chaise  of 91 

Grades,  intersections  of  rising 316 

long 987 

natural 317 

reduction  (rf 

steep 

Gradients U,  15, 19. ».  45,59, 70,; 

comparison  <rf  the  different  methods  <rfexiM:eaEing .,,       18 

determin^ion  <rf,  by  the  plumb  line 17,18 

Graduation 32 

GranuT -  174,178 

Granulation ^^ 462 

Gravel  for  roads U*-^ - 282 

Gravitation ::;." UO 

values  <rf,  at  surface  of  earth 150 

(Hvvity  dinometer 17,18 

Grenades 384 

Grilk^e -.-...,..,...     288 

Ground  hav  ing  lateral  slope,  cuts  in 2n 

level 2^ 

siU 39&,386 

sloping 288 

water 288 

water  level 1 -   289 

water,  lowering OT 

Guard  for  floating  bridges 230, 251 

rails ,..  187,268 

Guides  for  working  parties 311 

Guncotton ■...     411 

tackle 185,li8 

Gtms,  machine ^ ,.  864,889 

weights  of ^ .  146 

Gunwale  timbers 218, 219 

Gusset  plates 16%  IB 

Guys 189,1ft),  191, 202/204, 220, 2® 

Hachures 60,61 

Hai-cbeng  River  bridge .-. 258 

Half-closed  works 320 

bitches 174, 1» 

Halting  on  bridge  to  be  avoided ,. .      230 

Hammers  for  driving  piles 204, 207 

Hand  rails 257,2$ 

Handling  earth ;:...     296 

rods... 202 
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Haste  in  plottiBg  and  drawing -.v* 71 

Haul  for  load - 290, 4«4 

mean 290 

Hanling  earth 2W 

Hawser  bend , 177,  m 

Head  cover — l 9U 

Head  walls,  pipe  culverts  protected  by , 279, 881 

Hectograph 9$ 

Heig^,  dlfrerence  of It 

(tf  instrament Ill 

Heights,  side , 285,293 

Hemp  rope,  strength  of - 1'^ 

Hexagon,  side  of 1 

Hexaional  bar 291^2 

Hoislme  rope,  dimensions,  weight,  and  strength  of 166 

Holdfasts 18a,l«4 

Borizoo  glass 113,114 

Horizontal  distance ..1... 28,31,33,41,55 

distances  for  gradients  of  0"  to  30» g 

X'valents w 
e 11,12 

feducticm  to  the 29,33 

scale ,..* 41.56 

Hospital 351 

Houses 361 

Howe  trusses ,...,..., 246,251 

trusses,  dimensions  for,  of  a  single-track  rfdlroad  bridge. ..^ 247, 258 

Howitzers,  destruction  of 448 

Hurdle : 331,334 

continuous 334,335 

Hydrography ^ 67 

Hygrometric  conditions ^ :^.^ .- 222,223 

Hypothenuse 147,140 
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I'beams,  steel, properties  of. .-*...... 16S 

lee,  as  a  bridge 281 

removing  by  blasting -.^  448 

Igniting  means ...:  438 

Ignitions,  simultaneous i ...  416 

filuminauon,  battle  field 38t 

mining - 406 

Image,  limits  of 106 

&nprovi9ed  anchors : 230 

short-span  military  Mdges,  examples  of ...i:; y.- 187,188 

Inches  and  sixteenths  into  decimals  of  a  foot,  table  for  conversion  of 83 

Inch,  sixteenths  of,  into  decimals  of  an  inch.. 88 

Inclined  piles 211,212 

Index  error 1 18 

Index  glass - .- 113,114 

Indlalnk 71 

Indications  of  age  of  mules ^ . .  455 

disposition  of  mules 465 

endurance  of  mules : 455 

.  strength  of  mules 465 

Inflection,  pi^ts  of. 65 

Infonnation,  lines  of ^^ 882 

Instantainfious  fuse. . . . , -... .*-  418 

Instruments,  wipe  off  before  using : — 71 
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Level,  hand - - W 

notes 112 

rod ;-'10Bi>ll2 

rods,  self-reading : 10D,112 

target U»^112 

ElAts.... S9 

tiflie....' 17.  Ig 

use  of  the iw 

Levying,  baranetric , . .       22 

Light,  artiOdal ,  print  ing  by , , . . .       65 

Line  of  investment * 374 

inf(Mnnation -.......-     382 

Linen,  tracing 75 

Lines,  picket 472 

ground ^ 472 

high 472 

straight 107 

Liniments < , 45$ 

Linings  of  galleries 395,396 

Listeners 42» 

Loading..  .    ,  »•....- 418 

earth.i !.."!!.'."!...'.! .' 2W 

Loads ^ iSO^m 

breaking,  on  wire  rope -.,      165 

centerT:. 213 

change  of 211 

concentrated 159,213,230,286,240 

dead ......:.  154;i67 

live 1...-,..-^,. -».,..«.  15^  IW 

moving 154,1$9,.464 

safe 150,160,165,236 

stationary ».., ^...      Ifj* 

wheel W 

Loads,  working 161,465 

liocal  trenches ^ 312,360 

Locating  line  of  trench ...» *.. 319 

Liocatioa,  accuracy  of , ,.*       31 

in  road  making. .., ..,...,. ,^^,....> 284 

point  by  intersection 31, 46, 47J552 

:k)&w ...-..--iv     461 

lotives,  destruction  of. ....**....-.,.     4^ 

rithm  tables 116 

Logarithms 115 

of  circular  functions,  table  of * ♦ . . ),  19H2B 

explanation  of  table  of ,  ..^  z^, , , ,. . , -. ,.^.-     116 

table  of,  1-999 ^.,...118,119 

{•leaf  pine  beams,  safe  loads  in  pounds  for ♦,...-»     160 

jspUce lfl(),m 

>ngitudiiaal  bracing ,... ^,,,  19^,199 

stress  on  beams , 242 

Loopholes y...  314415 

Hopper .^.. _..     316 

Jax)anese , . .  314, 316 

Russian 314^316 

ixMsening  earth 290 

with  a  plow » ^..     290 

Luff  tackle 185,186 

Lunette 320,321 

Macadam  roads , * 283 

cost  of , ....,,,,.,.-., , ;      295 

Machine  guns 1 " 


ObstrucUons  to  comimmicatiiHi ...:..?/...... J?.. ....!T.vn.r^3W 

Octagon  In  a  square i4&14t 

Odometer ^  uJso,Sl 

OdometetSjiinmberofrrevofaitiocisperiniieof.V/. '.*//    V....       SI 

Ointments .  49§ 

Openworks *      gd 

Operating  field  driva- a0ft.Si7 

Ordinates,  segmental  arches iJ% 

Orioited  drawing  board,  traver^  with 4(L47.5S 

map _       46 

Orientmg. ...................  4A 

OsdUaticns ^ 983 

Outfit  tor  field  sketching '.*.*/.* '//.*'*/.*.*. '.1.11'."  1* '  1*1'  11 1       1'  1111      46 

Outfit  for  traversing  with  compiis  and  drawing  46 

...  notebook. 43 

Ontgange 231 

Outward  thrust  of  ballast , aoo 

Overhand  knot \ '  *    "i74  176 

Overhauling  blocks. .......*..... ll'll'".      'l85 

Overhead  cover a6i*il6.817 

Jffao'---; '316,817 

thickness  of 316 

P. 

PacetaUy 28 

Paces  measured  oo  the  slope ....*....  .1. ...  1.    11.  1.    ...  ..       S8 

^    .  horixontaL ..'.!..-l..ll/-*.l!*.l*'.r.'-*..l.l'.       S8 

Pacing  mounted 30  40 

oq  foot 1 , Qfl  aa 

packsaddies ".!.!..'. *.".'.'*i.':.'.*'.i..''.'i!;!;:;  4ro 

transportation,  advantages  of ,.  .    .  , 453 

Packs,  pompany.^ ..:..;:;*:::::::::::::'49i,402 

figw  showing...,. 404-497,408 

lashed...^, — ,..., .  ,  '471 

(Nitfits , , *] '//[ 419 

securing  ordinary  transport.'.  .....l..M.'.*.'l**'.*.'lll*.'*l*.'.*ll"l.*".*.'!!     493 

side... — ,,.-.... .  .       471 

:pSSfa":::::^:::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;;:;:::::::::;::;::;-       gj 

^  destroying , 434 

Pancoup^ ::,,;  320.331 

ga^V'tfusees 261,l54>'ad5 

-Paper  tracmg ,./.??,  100 

papers ,74 

5?«?« *..*.. ;;.;;'.;'.*.'.;:;*.;;;'.:  aor^sid 

ParaUax 'l05 

Peepsi^.....: — u ..       27 

Pens,  cooular. 78 

right  line 71,78 

ruling 71,78 

wnting , .,       74 

Percentages  added  to  center  heights - .  -  i 390 

^Picket  line  ditchingi i.... 472 

lines , w." 472 

Picrates ; »' ^.n 406 

Piers,  barrel 218, 219 

floating w.u.v.i... 218,219 

Iandin£ :-t — ....j 211 

of  flat-oottoraed  boats ....i..^..^ 227 

raft 4....*^ — *......; 218,221 
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pu^bentB.. -  m,aoo,2oi,aoa 

bridges 197,201,211 

docks 211,212 

drivers,  designs  for 20$,a(M,20S,206,a07 

field. XH,  205, 206, 207 

portaUe  hand. 203,204 

drivmjg 202,203,204 

raes,  bearing  power  of , 207 

fender. 211.212 

Inclmed 211,212 

spur 211,212 

sapporting  power  of 207 

Pfling  for  raOread  work. 1»7,200 

Pillars  of  pine,  working  load  in  pounds  for 161 

'Pins,  woodou 169 

Pipe,  cast  iron. 280 

concrete , - 280 

eolrerts 273,279,280,281 

earthenware 279 

vitrified. 280 

Pi«toii  valves 349 

Plane  figures,  im)perties  of  some 147, 149 

horizontal 11,12^44 

of  cleavage 294 

references 19, 302 

table 47,1H,U5 

-l^lank  roads 2n,282 

Plates,  angle -. 168,174 

fish 174,175 

gusset 168,173 

Plotting 34, 43, 46, 56, S9 

avoid  unnecessary  haste  in : 71 

best  method  of 43 

scales. - 36,37-40,46,100 

Plow,  loosening  with 290 

Phigs,  in  drilling 293,294 

Plumb  line 15,18,19,27 

Pocket  of  cribs 209,211 

;Ftointofview 66,^69 

.Points,  assembly 394 

supportmg.... 366)364 

strong 356,364 

visible 70,72 

Potods 16,27 

azimuths  of 27, 28 

PollevU 460 

Pontoan  sections 213 

wagons '2^3 

Pontoons 203,204,213^^7,220,223 

Portable  bridges 187,188,193 

hand  pile  drivers 203,204 

trestl^ 193 

Posltlfln,  artillery 54 

defensive,  clearing  foreground SS3 

depth  of  the. 54 

elements , 356 

general  considerations. 353 

lengthofthe 53 

occupied  by  an  enemy 54 

I  organisation 356 

preparation 351 

reconnaissance  of. * 53 

sketch 54 
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Ports .„.  n9y\ 

vertical in>37S 

Powder 411 

Powders 45T 

Power,  animaL .* 4*4 

Pratt  trusses ^46,347 

Preeaotians  in  passing  floating  bridges. SSO 

Prescriptions,  veterinary 4Sift 

Pressure  blower «IS^«yr 

Pressures,  distributing J6S 

Pricking  tliuB  foot «l 

Priest  cap S90.SS1 

Primers 416,417 

Priming 416,417,417 

Printing  by  artifldallight <5 

Prints,  blue , 64 

bromide 65 

brown. ... ^.. 64 

Prism 13,13,35 

Profile,  angles  on 41 

of  ground aS5 

Profiles 41,308,323,323 

special 306 

to  resist  field  guns 308 

rifle  fire 305 

Profiling 41,309 

Prolongation  of  bridge 190 

Properties  of  steel  channels 1^ 

I  beams 163 

Zbars 163 

Protection  of  floating  bridges 230 

Protractor 33,34,35,41,46 

improvised 34 

reciangular » 35,46 

semicircular 34^35 

Pamp,  force,  in  pile  driving 204 

Puncture  of  the  frog , 403 

Q. 
Queen-post  trusses »..  241,343,343,344,345,348 

R. 

Rack-a-rock , 410 

Rack  collars , 223,225 

Radial  lines 19 

Radius  of  rupture 420 

Rafts 218,219,220,221,222,225 

Railroad  bridges 157, 244, 253 

spikes,  dimensions  of 173 

Railroads,  crossed 51 

destroying 425, 438 

Ramps 187,229 

Randing 331 

Ranges 54 

Ranging  device 394, 396 

Rate  of  working  in  mining 404, 405 

Reconnaisanoe,  field 61 

lor  a  camp  or  winter  quarters 53 

of  a  position 53 

railroad 51,52 

wood  or  forest 53 

94346»— 17 33 
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Reooniiaisaiioe,  of  a  mountains v.. >..... ^ 53 

river 61 

road » 81 

standard  e<Q[uipineiLt 48 

topogn^hical *. 11 

with  a  moving  ooltunn 60 

Redan 320,821 

Redoubts 820,322,323 

Reducti(m  of  drawing 100. 101 

to  horizontal 26,33 

Reef  knot 174,176 

Reentrants 58,50^ 

Reea,  Captain,  design  for  driving  piles  by  hand 203,204 

Reference^  plane  of - 19 

Refuse,  disposition  of 322 

R^ief  of  a  parapet 302 

the  ground ..-       59 

RelJefe 371 

regulation  of 871 

Repairing  harness 467 

Representative  fraction 34 

ReprodnctiocLofmaps 62,63,64,65 

Resection, 47 

Reserve  trenches 312,356,360 

Retaining  walls 271,272,273 

Return. 401,403 

Reverse  fire 322 

Revetments.., - —     327 

gabion 328 

miscellaneous 327,334,335 

sandbag •* i---     329 

sod 329 

timber  or  pole 328 

Ribs  of  centers - 278 

RWge  lines , 69 

Ridges  in  roads...- 268 

Rifle,  modern 303 

penetration. 303 

Rigging 470 

Right-fine  pen. 71,73 

Rigidity  oioenters,  necessity  of. 276 

River  reconnaissance 61 

Road  bearers 236,239 

,    earth,  crown  of '46& 

eood  in  all  oondltiofis  of  weather 2S0 

m  good  condition  under  traffic  in  wet  wather,  mamtaining 208 

sketch ^1,51,62 

surface,  diaiQage  of. 268 

Roads : 61 

charcoal... 1 ^.u 282 

civil :.,...      267 

corduroy , ,...     282 

xjostof. : 296 

gravel .  282 

macadam 283,295 

military ..,267,268,23 

plank 21,282 

subdrainage  of. : . . : 267, 268, 270 

Telford. , 281,283 

Roadway  of  brldOB 1.  187,188,222,236,239,254,256,257,261 

.'  si)ar  Dridge 189,192 

'  suspension  bridges,  coDstraction  of. , 262 
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Ko^,  estimating.,.., ,., 29i 

handling..,.,.... ., 292 

Rod,  flexible , w 100, 112 

gage , 70 

graduated 108 

level , , 109,110,112 

readings , 112 

stadlaw... 108,U» 

Roller,  use  ot 284 

Roiling  hitch. , 179,181 

stock  ^2 

Roots,  higherl^V^^'!!i!iili!i!i'!!l!!l!!!!!!l!!!l]!!!lll"l!''!l!-!!!l!!!!l!'     140 

Rope , : 164^168 

burns, 461 , 

hemp,  strength,  of. 1 Ifi6 

hoisting,  dimensions,  etc.,  of.. .^. ,,., * , 166 

lute,  strength,  of. 16& 

^     lair , :.: 470 

lash ■ :. i?0 

maziila,  dimensions,  etc. ,  of. 16& 

required  for  spar  bridges 192 

sling „.^. ...1 ,..., 470 

standing,  dimensions,  etc.,  of 166 

transmission,  dimensions,  etc.,  of 166 

wire : 165,  IW,  260, 261 

Roughness  of  civil  roads , 267 

Round  timber  required  for  spar  bridges 191 

turn 174,176 

Roundii^  in  blocks 1 185 

R^ile,slide 73.129 

Rules.* '. ^.l., 1..,.  32, 7S 

Ruling  pen , ...  71,73 

Runners,  on  pll©  drivers '. 206, 20T 

Running  blo<* 1 185,186 

bowline 177,181 

Rupture,  radius 1 420 

sur&ce ^ 

.8. 

Saddles. 261 

figures  ^wing  spedal  and  pack,  complete 493j  494 

pack fc  *  w —     ^Hi 

Safe  loads 15<>,160,1C5 

uniform  load  in  pounds M8» 

Salient  angle 58,69,€6 

Salients 820,821 

Salt 466 

Sandbag  revetments - 82» 

Sandbais 329 

Saphead. ....».- 3W 

Sappers *.*..     377 

Sapping *.  877,884 

Saps, 377 

doable ;..  377,378 

left-handed t.j 377 

right-handed 377 

single 877 

traversed , ,..,     378 

Saw  frames W 

Sawliors*  trestle 195il96 


twmlercloiAwIn 31 

udw !;!!!;!!!  !;!!i";;;i;!;"!;;!!;;;!! !!;!!!!;:!!;;  !!!!!"!'3«,S7,38 

ofdons  eqlliifatonM eO.fll,  TO 

r«». 36 

TWtkal 41 

.-  34,3«,3T-M 

86,37-40,46 


ntotdlU! - 88,37-40,48 

a-otiS  Ihe  overtoils,  IHWSOtlne S6S 

^^ofwBMttoBidodlWhM 269 

UHHt 2*1,282,291 

Sr*-;-:;;::;::;;;;:::;;::;:::;;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::.~« 

Swrbolla. 171 

dimensions  and  approximate  nelghCsof 171 

IS5&::;;::::::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::;::::;:::::::::  S 
SSaS:::;::::::::;::::;;;:::;:::;:::::::::;::::;::::;:::;:::;:::-i«,lsl 

obllqus 289 

_iaijitii  I  ""'■".  middle  and  ^do  orCtiaBles  lot 27V 

SrtMlrwtlffl 193 

JUiiHneal,  allowancB  (or 271 

^^  adjusting  tbei 113 

pocket 109,113 

398 

dnidnf; 403,403 

of  woodtu  beams IGS 

IS,  181, 193, 194 

.^''ll"ll"\\[l""""[\l[[[[]"[\"\\\l]\\l\\]'.\'.y..'iw,lS6 

mm 

3Kt,2M 

165,188 

301,389,390 

auu^^.-nlmmB 53 

dralnag* 3S5 

artd ■--"-  73,301, 389, 3»9, 400 

SSpi;,  IfttBral  olnilaa 207 

"■^tacUw »a,207 

180,181 


14,290, 293,394 

r26B,270;271 
289 

280,270 


.  213,223 
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batteries,  sites  for.! 283 

troops "." '.;*'• -^ 

works *••'./.**'•...  1^ 

Sight,  back :::: ::••-.:*••::•••.::--..     »-*^ 

tore.... ..*•••../••-.•••.;••..:*••.  T* 

leaf /.'•-./**••.'■••/.*••..•••.    21 

TIAAn  ' '  ■  • .      '  *  •  - .      '  ■  * . .     *  •  •  -     ' '  *  •         •II 

sight^S^::::::::::::::::::::;: :::::--::-•:::•-:::-::•  ^^ 

Sighting  edge ! -.:•-.:  •-.,:■'-.::•••..:•  ife 

sghtsjevef ::: -:■•-::*--.:••-::••..:■  i8 

Signs, conventionaL ••«.-"•-."••.■.•■•.>•..■.     »S 

cultural :: -.:•"•.:•••-.:••••.:••.    S 

natural,  to  a  radius ;"••'•/.  •*-•.'.••'••..*"-..-  irft 

topographical .::••-.::: /.■/•..>^::'.-tt 

Sills 

Single-lock 

sheet 

track 

Siteforbridge "•••...    '••..'•  i»7'fii'«S 

Siting  of  trenches :"••--•/ iKS 

sMiroot :;;; .::*  •- ::'-.*^*:i5 

Sixes,  and  working  strengths  of  iron  rods -•.."-•.."••-.'    ^ 

skeietonofmuie '*//.::;: -':r---:  ••.  jS 

Sketch.road •; /'-.:-    fe 

Sketching *•.,*•-    i^ 

board -  **ii^.?2 

traversing  with /.'.■"**■'"/.•  -..'^i^ 

landscape , ,., , '""'-..'* '^40*6 

outfit  for  field.., , .-';'""«'**fti    '^o 

road , *  '"T"' ^.fts^ 

Skiffs,  construction  of ""'ai-"'    '^ 

Skirmisher's  trench , . . . , ]        '^.iaR  JS 

Skyline •  ^'Sl 

Slashings,  in  fortification , , «  sra 

Slewing ;■•-•    iS 

Slide  rule -j*  ^l 

SBng .";■■'  '^iiaa 

ropes '.'.'.[[  JJ7 

Slinging  a  barrel 'i78  i»? 

Slings,  form  and  strength  of 257' Jro 

oM**     l«°gthsof 257,26i;262 

Slit  trenches 'zqq 

Slope 15,16,29,41,65,59 

board 18,19,34,41,65,59 

change  of 40l 

concave 66 

equivalents 69,61 

exterior 302 

Interior 302 

lateral 268,289 

longitudinal ,.     268 

of  inclined  gallery 394,396 

side  ditches 269 

sidehill 270 

stepping  of 270,271 

superior 302 

transverse 286 

Snatch  block 186,186 

Socket  fastenings lis? 

Socket 167,16S 
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Bod  iVTttaMBt.  •••••........ X29 

B0aodioglead *    C7 

line 67 

pote G7 

Bound  tngi 6T 

aocorate,  r«qaired. m 

locatioaof. 70 

Spandrel  filiing 276 

waK 27« 

Spar  bridges U7,I8g,ia»,191 

roadway  of 180,191 

n^M  required  for 191 

roimd  tunber  reqoired  for 191 

Span  and  lasfaiii^  for  trestles 195 

lencthof 189,190 

Spasmodic  oolic 490 

Bpeod  ol  f.  borse  over  road  grades 30 

^heres ISO 

Spikes,  boat,  dimensfons  of DS 

railroad,  dimensaoos  of ITS 

Spirit  level 15 

Splloe,eye 190,in 

long- 180,ia 

short 180,181 

Splbiter  prooL 901,319 

fettteaps. 174,in 

Spreading  earth m 

Sprangle  explosives. -.. 410 

Spring  Umic 4fi2 

Spar....» 

pUfls 211,212 

Square  of  a  number,  to  find  the 129,140 

of  reef  knot 174,170 

root  of  a  decimal  fraction  or  mijced  number,  to  find  the 149 

number  greater  than  1 ,000,  to  find  the 140 

root  of  a  number,  to  find  the 129,140 

roots,  table  of,  from  1-1000 130-199 

side  of  a, 148 

otfuarBS««»* ..•.««....•.......••................................•........<.•..      190 

table  of,  from  1-1000 130-130 

Stahleduties 472 

Stadia  graduation 106 

surveying 107 

wires * 108 

work 107 

Stakes,  center 285 

side 285,293 

Stalls,  flying... 477 

Stanchions 395 

Standards 190,191,202,204 

Standing  block 185,186 

rope,  dimensions,  etc. ,  of 166 

trench 305,306,309 

Staples  for  anchorages — - 261 

Stimons 68,302 

Steel  channels,  properties  of 163 

Ibeams.  properties  of 162 

wire  nails,  dimensions  of 172 

Zbar8,i)fopertiesof^ .^... 163 

Stepping  of  Slopes 270,271 

BMlSg  dressings. 459 
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StooB,  brolren ,     283 

crashed , 283 

Stores -.     351 

Strai^tline.    see  Line,  straight. 

Strains,  lateral :     211 

on  bridges 230 

transverse , , 242 

Strangles , 460 

Sl^atined  rocks  tor  arches ' . . .  ^ .      275 

Strength  and  weight  of  wood,  constants  of 158 

of  hemp  and  jute  rope u,, i65 

wooden  beams ^ , 1 58,  t61 

tensile,  of  various  metals ,, , .      164 

Stresses  in  chord  of  a  Howe  truss ^ 251,252 

counter  braces «, \ *. 252 

king  and  queen  post  trusses , . , .  242,251 

verticals. , , 251 

on  towers.. , 260 

Stringers 189,190,191,194,195,204,213,223,251,^62,283 

Strong  points  in  front  of  the  line , 54,356,364 

Struts.. 187,189,190,236,241,242,251 

Subdramage ...^ ^ 

Subdrains ^ , 260 

Subgrade ..,..     283 

Sun,  declination  of 25 

Superior  slope , 302 

Supplies,  veterinary , , , 458 

standard  reconnaissance ■. 48, 49 

Support  trenches ;.;..-, 312,356,360 

Supporting  i>dnts .-. ,  356:,S64 

I)0W6r  of  barrels. ,. 218 

boats :..--      213 

cohesive  compacted  earth. . , 267 

pUes... 267 

tiie  bridge 213,267 

wetearffi 267 

Sotlace  of  road ,  raising : 271 

rupture 1 420 

water , JJ68 

Surfacing , , 28q 

Surra 460 

Surveying,  stadia - 1 108 

SuspensiaBi bridges •. 256-261 

Sway  braces 195,199,207 

T. 

Table,  plane • 47,  IH  115 

Tables: 

Angles  of  equal  legs,  properties 164 

Archies,  ordinates  for  segmental i. . .'  279 

Arches,  percentages  to  be  added  to  center  heights. . . . . : 290 

Area  equivalents -..  506 

»  Azimuths  of  Polaris .:.: 27 

Balks,round  andrectangular,  sizes  and  safe  spaas  * ^ .  250 

Barometer  reading  in  inches  for  feet  above  sea  level 23 

Beams,  long-leaf  ^e ,  safe  loads i .....:.. . 160 

Bolts,  drift,  propertiesof - —......-.. 170 

Bolts,screw,proiiertiesof ..^.-.. >>.j^ .......i*.  171 

Brickwork  measure 506 
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Table»— Continned. 


Brid^,  heavy  eqtdpage,  capacity. 

iaipage,ca|)acity 

Spar,  rope  reqiured 


Light  eqt 
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214 

215 

. .       ^  192 

Spar^roandtiinberreqaked Itt 

Sospension,  oompodtioii  of  nudn  cables. 260 

Data  for  main  caUes 2S0 

Length  of  slings 262 

Bullet  penetration,  rigle 3(H 

Cables ,  main,  tar  suspension  bridges ,  comi>osition. 260 

jyatSL 2S0 

Capacity  equtvaieiits 504 

Carriages,  military,  weights  of 155-156 

Chains,  iron,  properties 160 

Channels,  properties 163 

Charges,  constants  for  mine 421 

For  demolition  of  railroad  culverts 438 

Circular  measure 504 

CoeflBcients  tor  temperate  correction 24 

Constants  f(»  mine  chai^;es 421 

Coti  version  table,  inches  and  decimals  of  afoot 32 

Sixteenths  of  an  inch  and  decimals  of  an  inch 33 

Cubes  and  cube  roots 130-139 

Culverts,  charges  for  demolition  of  railroad 438 

Demolition  equipment  of  Engineer  troops 420, 425 

Distances ,  paced,  reduction  to  horizontal 20 

Earth  lumoled  per  line,  yards 291 

Elevation,  differences  of 20-21 

Equipment  for  demolition  by  Engineer  troops 425,426 

For  wagons : 468 

Equivalents  of  metric  system 504 

Explosives,  strength  of 411 

Flooring,  safe  thickness  for  varying  distances  between  balks 251 

"g"  valves  in  different  latitudes 150 

GaIleries,rateofworklnelnmine 405 

Gwdients,  different  metnods  ofexpressing 16 

Horizontal  distances  for 33 

Guns,  weights  of 155-156 

Howe  trusses,  dimensions  for  single-track  railroad  bridge 253 

I-beams,  properties 162 

King  post  trusses ,  stresses  on  members 242 

Lengths  of  various  military  articles 503 

Linear  equivalents 503 

Loads  of  packs 499 

Wafions 481-492 

Logarithms,  circular  functions. 120-128 

Common 118-119 

Mariner's  measure 503 

Mass  equivalents 607 

Metric  equivalents Ii04 

Mine  charges,  constants  for 421 

Galleries .  rate  of  working 406 

Nails,  miscellaneous  steel  wj&e,  properties 172 

Steel,  wire,  properties 172 

Odometer  table : 81 

Ordinat es  for  segmental  arches 279 

Paced  distances,  reduction  to  horizontal 29 

Pack  outfits * 499 

Penetration  of  rifle  bullet 304 

Pillars,pine,  working  load.. 181 

Pblarls,  azimuths  of 27 
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Pftge. 

Pootocm  boat,  heayy,  displacement 216 

Lightjditpboementl 217 

Tnins.li^t  and  heavy,  principal  i>arts 217 

Qneen  post  trusses,  stresses  on  members 242 

Railroad  colTOts,  charges  for  demolition 438 

Rate  of  working-  in  mine  galleries 406 

Rifle  ballet  penetration. 304 

Rods,  iron,  properties 242 

Bope.  hoisting,  properties 166 

lumila,  properties 166 

Transmission  or  standing,  properties 166 

Shipping  measure 604 

Sines,  natural 141-146 

Spans,  safie  for  round  and  rectangular  balks 250 

Specific  gravities  of  certain  substances 508-609 

Spikes, boat, properties '  173 

Railroad,  properties 173 

Squares  and  square  roots 130-139 

Step,  length,  ascending  and  descending 2B 

Strengths  of  explosives 411 

Strin^rs,  distance  in  feet  between  for  a  loading  of  100  pounds  per  square 

foot 249 

Surveyor's  measure 503 

Tangents,  natural 14 1-146 

Temperature  correction,  coefficients 24 

Trains,  light  and  heavy,  principal  parts 217 

Trestles,  spars  and  lashings  for ^ , 195 

Trusses,  double  bowstring,  bill  of  material 254 

Howe  dimensions  for  a  single-track  railroad  bridge 253 

King  and  queen  post,  stresses  <m  members 242 

Veterinary  supplies 458 

Vohune  equrwQents 504 

'  Of  cuts  and  filb  with  side  slopes  of  1  to  1 : . . .     287 

Of  cuts  and  fills  with  side  slopes  of  U  to  1 288 

Of  cuts  and  fills  with  side  slopes  of  2  to  1 289 

Wagon  equipment 468 

Wagons  tuia  their  loads,  weights 218 

Artk5les 481-492 

Washers,  wrought  iron,  properties 171 

Weights  and  measures 503-'509 

Of  guns  and  military  carrit^es^ 155-166 

Certain  substances 608,509 

Wagons  and  their  loads 218 

Weight  and  strength  of  wood,  constants 158 

Wire,  chareoaliron.  properties. . . : 189 

Wood ,  constants  of  strength  and  weight 158 

Measure 604 

2-bars .  properties 168 

Tackles,  blocks  and 185, 186 

gun , , 186,186 

luff 185,186 

shiftfalg. ; 206,207 

simple ; 185,186 

Tangents,  natural,  to  a  radius 141-146 

T{Q)e  chams 32 

measure 46 

metallic. 32 

Telegraph,  hitch 177,181 

Temperature,  effect  of,  on  a  barometer 22 

correction,  coefficients  for 22 

Tensile  strain  (m  beams 244 

strength  of  various  metals i-  -     164 

wooden  beams ;.... — 
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Thrush... 

Tbnisls, latsisl, on  whams... 

outward,  of  lAllasL. . 

Tile,  lieJI  BQJ  spigot 

subslituUa  (or 

Timber,  dealroyinfi 

liitrti.. 

or  pale  revetment 


in  the  coutrucUan  of  tnidges  <rf  prime  impdrlaace... 
Tilles  of  drawings ; _. 


jtreni^iing,  Infantry.'. ...."....... 370 

Cavalry 3JD 

a *71 

.nhic  crest Siv 

field  noteboot *S,M,<S 


TopographlcaJ  operaUoQ^  fundainsnt^.. . 


Towns  aiid  vUloges,  recontuassuxe  ol 


™™--;^ 

55 

^j375 

lol  parts  of. 

|1J 

Transmlision  roae,  dlmebsioas,  el 

Tcansoms. .         

TraJispartatJ 


TraiersM...... „  33a, 338)801 

proflleot 338 

.  types  of ,.,... 338 
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TnTenlDg dS,«,46,47,«9.107 

with  compass  and  drawing  board 43,45 

notebook 41,43 

oriented  drawing  board 46,47 

plane  table 47,48,49,50 

sketching  board 46 

Trees,  feDing 168,173 

flenches. , <.     325 

approach 310,312,313,356,300,390,391 

oominnnSoatlng 310,  US,  860,390, 301 

complete 307 

cover 310 

dnunage 8S6 

firing 310,312,313,366,380 

local. 812,356,380 

lying 806,306 

maintenance 391 

reserve 312,356,300 

shaping  bottom,, ,.,,,, 872 

siting , 3S7 

skirmishers' , , 305,306 

slit , _...     360 

support ,..., 313,366,360 

Trenches,  stairs  or  steps , ^ 373 

standing 305,306,309 

terminology 310 

bath,  ^ower ^ 391 

detaflsof... 884 

Emxjpeanwar ,,...     881 

general  principles ,^.     379^ 

maintenance  of  trenches  in , 891 

objectsof 379 

signposting  approach  and  communicating  trenches 391 

water  supply..* , 391  - 

Trestle  bridges 192 

erecthig ;  194-196,198-200 

cap ^ , 202,204 

Trestles,  Bin^o ,..,  227,229 

lour-iegged , 194, 196 

framed 196,196,198,190^ 

high .'.    'M5 

of  spars,  and  ladiings 102, 198, 194 

pOTtoWe 192,213 

sawhorse ^  196,196 

three-leased 192, 198, 194 

two-legged w 192 

Triangles,  graduated  for  use  as  a  protractor 34,36  , 

right-angled 147,1*9- 

similar 148 

Tributaries  and  canals 62 

Tripods. 48,102,108,194 

Triton 406,407 

Trans  deloup 849,424 

True  meridian.    5m  Meridian,  true.  ^    . 

Truss  bridges 236, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 251, 258, 264, 266, 286, 467 

Trussed bSuBS 187  188  241  242 

ladder  bridge 187,188 

TrosseSj  completion  of.... 248 

designing 245 

destroying....: ,  438,489  i^R 

double  bowstring "" 
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M4,M 

M.m 

?4fl,25i,aa 

foroacbnttwo 347^191,353 

nng-pom 2II,3U,MI,«S 

■tnsses  on  membcn  of MI 

btcral m 

lattloe SU.m 

Pratt 346,MT 

qaeoFpoM 3U,M2,H4,H5,MS,351 

strfssed  on  membera  of ...-,...^......^.^^.^ 241 

Bpertal  forms  of 2S4,3S5 

Tonnels  and  htidgiB. 53,<3«,4n 

Tnniliw  point _ 113 

Twohafhitcbea 171,  IM 

legjBd  trestles 191 


Cnderdiaioage. 
"  daf^oundc 


_  -idai^ound  communicatton 

Dndertamping strengthens  concrete  pipe. . . 
Uniform  load  in  pounds,  safe.....  _.._..... 


Ventilatfcn 40S 

Vwnier 103, 103 

CMnlcal 108,1(8 

cyiindrlc^ 10i,lCB 

direct 102,  ICB 

Vender,  double  direct , 103,  lOS 

folded lOa.lltt 

Isaat  count  of IM 

retrograda 10) 

Vertical  angle.    See  Angle,  vertical. 

distances. 285,203 

posts..... 273,374 

scale.    Set  Scale,  vertical. 

Vetertnarr  prescriptions 458 

Huppliea,  table  (rf «8 

■wnages 51,353,368 

Vohimea,  In  cublo  yuds  with  side  slopes  ot  1 1  a  1 Wt 

IJtol !S8 

2tol 2a> 

of  spberes  and  cabes ..,.,,,,.,      150 

Waeoni  and  their  loads,  welEbts  o( 317,466,180  to  «3 

chess. 313,468 

flgureformarldng 47&47a 

for  haidine  earth 391 

forRe 313 

CtOQ 313,<H,46S 
313,481) 

Walk,  the  normal  gate  for  reconnaiisBuce 3Q 

Wall  knot 178,181 

wSila,. ■. 2W 

bead 330,381 

retfUnlng 273,374 

Bide,  of  culverts - 375,378 
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Walls,  wing 276,277 

thickness  of. 276 

Washers,  cast  iron 170 

wrought  iron,  dimensions  and  weights  of 171 

Water  and  fuel. ^ 53 

from  adjacent  slGpes 268 

ground 268,269 

tet  in  pile  driving 204 

level 211 

supply 322,391 

sumoe 268 

Watering 457,474 

Waterway,  area  of 273 

Wattling 331 

Weaver's  knot 174,176 

Weaving 330 

Weight  of  bridge 155 

guns  and  military  carriages 156 

traffic 155 

wagonsand  their  loads 217 

on  hoofs 267 

Weights  on  wheels 267 

Weirs  in  side  ditches 271 

Wheel,  of  block 186,186 

transportation 453 

Wheels,  sizes  of. 31 

Whip 186,186 

White  lotion 459 

Width  to  be  stoned  or  metaled 283 

Wing  walls 276 

Wings  of  macadam  roads 284 

Wire,  annealed 167 

Bessemer  steel • 167 

black 167 

entanglements 343,344,345,347,424 

electrified 348 

French : 345 

galvanized 167 

hard 167 

iron,  size,  etc.,  of 169 

revetments 334, 335 

rope 165,166,167 

fittings 167 

galvanized 166 

soft 167 

unannealed 167 

Withe 331 

Woods,  reconnaissance  of 53 

Woods,  preparation  for  defense 353,369 

Wooden  beams,  strength  of 158, 159, 161 

Working  loads ! 161 

parties 344,371,372 

rate  of 330,371,404,405 

W  ounds 462 

Z. 

Z  bars,  steel,  properties  of 163 

Zigzag  trenches 378,379 

Zone,  intrenched 310,357,368 

Zone  of  investment 374 
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